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CONSTRUCTION  OP  RAILROADS  IN  ALASKA. 


FBIDAY,  KAY  2,  191S. 

Committee  on  Territories, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washingtonf  D.  (7. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  bills  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

[S.  48,  sixty-third  Congress,  first  session.] 

A  BILL  To  authorice  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in 

the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Confess  assembled^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  ia  hereby  empowered, 
authonzed,  and  directed  to  adopt  and  use  the  name  "Alaska  National  Railways,"  or 
any  other  name  or  names  of  like  character,  in  his  discretion,  by  which  to  designate  the 
railroad  or  railroads  to  be  located,  owned,  acquired,  or  operated  under  the  authority 
of  thid  act;  to  employ  such  agentj^  or  agencies,  in  his  discretion,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  tlie  purposes  of  this  act,  such  agenta  or  agencies  to  be 
appointed  or  designated  by  him  or  under  his  direction;  to  authorize  and  require  such 
agents  or  agencies  to  perform  any  or  all  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  terms 
of  this  act;  to  detail  and  require  any  officer  or  officers  in  the  Engineer  C!orps  in  the 
Army  or  Navy,  or  any  official  in  the  civil  list  of  the  United  States,  to  perform  service 
imder  this  act  without  additional  pay,  but  upon  allowance  of  actual  subsistence  and 
traveling  expenses;  to  locate  and  designate  a  route  or  routes  for  a  line  or  lines  of 
standard-gauge  railroad  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  not  exceeding  seven  htmdred  and 
thirty-three  miles  in  the  aggregate,  to  oe  so  located  as  to  connect  one  or  more  of  the 
open  Pacific  Ocean  harbors  on  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  with  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Tanana,  the  Yukon,  or  the  Kuskokwim  Rivers,  in  the  interior  of  Aladca,  and 
with  a  coal  field  yielding  coal  sufficient  in  quality  and  Quantity  for  naval  use,  so  as 
best  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural,  timoer,  coal,  mineral,  or  other 
resources  of  Alaska,  and  tne  settlement  of  the  public  lands  llierein,  and  so  as  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  suitable  transportation  for  coal  for  l^e  Army  and  Navy,  of  troops, 
arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  of  the  mails,  and  for  other  governmental  and  public  uses; 
to  construct  and  build  a  standard-gauge  railroad  or  railroads,  with  the  necessary 
sidings,  switches,  and  spurs  along  such  route  or  routes  as  he  may  so  locate  and  designate, 
not  to  exceed  said  seven  hundred  and  thirty^three  miles  in  a^ggreeate  length;  to 
reserve  from  the  public  domain  or  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  all  real  and  per- 
sonal property  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act;  to  exercise  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  in  acquiring  property  for  such  use,  which  use  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  a  public  use,  by  condemnation  in  the  courts  of  Alaska  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  now  or  hereafter  in  force  there;  to  acquire  rights  of  way,  terminal  groimds,  and 
all  other  rights,  and  to  exercise  all  the  powers  granted  to  railroad  companies  imder 
and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  extending  the  homestead  laws 
and  providing  for  right  of  way  for  railroads  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approvea  May  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  sJl 
amendments  thereto;  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  engines,  cars,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary eauipment  sufficient  to  fully  e()uip  the  saia  railroad  or  railroads  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  of  transporting  freight  and  passengers  in  the  usual  manner  of  rail- 
roads; to  build  or  otherwise  acquire  docks,  wharves,  terminal  facilities,  offices,  car 
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■hops,  machine  shops,  warehouses,  and  generally  all  structures  needed  in  the  full 
equipment  and  operation  of  such  railroad  or  railroads;  to  fix,  change,  and  modify  rates 
lor  the  transportation  of  freight  or  passengers,  to  receive  compensation  therefor,  and 
generally  to  perform  all  the  usual  duties  of  a  common  carrier  for  nire ;  to  make  and  estab> 
nab.  rules  and  regulations,  not  in  violation  of  law,  for  the  control  and  operation  of  said 
railroad  or  railroads;  to  employ  agents,  servants,  trainmen,  clerks,  and  superintend- 
ents for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  said  railroad  or  railroads  in  the  usual  manner 
and  to  fix  their  compensation  and  p&y  their  wages;  to  contract  and  to  make  a^ee- 
ments  such  as  are  usual  and  necessary  m  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  business 
of  railroads;  to  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  herein  conferred  and  all  other  neces- 
sary powers  granted  by  law  or  usually  exercised  by  citizens  or  corporations  in  building 
or  oi>en^ting  railroads  which  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act;  to  lease  the  said  railroad  or  railroads  after  completion  upon  such  terms  as 
he  may  deem  proper;  to  operate  the  said  railroad  or  railroads  until  the  further  action 
of  Congress;  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  other  line  or  lines  of  railroad 
in  Alaska,  or  any  part  or  portion  thereof,  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  proper; 
to  make  contracts  or  agreements  with  any  other  railroad  or  with  any  steamship  company 
for  joint  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  and  for  an  equitable  division  of  the 
freight  and  passenger  charges  thereon:  Provided,  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  C'Om- 
mission  shall  have  as  full  power  and  authority  over  all  matters  connected  with  said 
railroad  or  railroads  as  it  has  by  law  over  other  railroads,  and  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
in  anywise  limit  its  powers  or  duties  in  respect  to  said  railroad  or  railroads,  or  any  line 
of  railroad  or  other  means  of  transportation  to,  from,  or  in  Alaska;  to  transfer  any  tool^, 
equipment,  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  used  in  the  con- 
struction 01  the  Panama  Canal,  or  other  Government  work,  and  no  longer  needed  for 
such  work,  from  such  completed  work  for  use  on  such  railroad  or  railroads  in  Alaska, 
and  no  charge  shall  be  made  therefor,  but  credit  may  be  taken  for  the  fair  value  thereof 
by  the  department  having  purchased  and  bein^  cliarged  therefor;  to  withdraw  any  pub- 
lic lands  along  the  line  of  said  railroad  or  railroads,  or  at  any  terminal  thereof,  by 
Executive  order;  to  cause  the  same  to  be  surveyed  and  platted  into  lots,  blocks,  streets, 
alleys,  and  public  grounds;  to  dedicate  the  streets,  alleys,  and  public  grounds  to 
public  use,  and  to  sell  the  lots  therein  to  actual  settlers  and  occupants  who  will  settle 
thereon  and  build  homes  or  structures  for  trade  or  business;  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  sale  of  said  lota  and  to  issue  patents  in  fee  simple  to  such  as  arc 
BO  sold;  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  "Alaska  Natioiml  Railways"  in  any  cause  of 
action  existing  or  arising  out  of  or  connected  with  the  location,  building,  equipment, 
or  operation  oi  the  said  railroad  or  railroads,  or  of  any  duty  or  power  arising  Irom  or 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  the  district  where  the  cause  of  action  exii^ts  or  arisen, 
and  service  upon  any  acting  agent  in  the  employ  of  the  said  "Alaska  National 
Railways,"  or  employed  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  ALiska  orwhere- 
ever  the  cause  of  action  exists,  snail  be  deemed  sufiicient  to  confer  jurisdiction; 
and  it  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  Congress  through  this  art  to  authorize  and 
empower  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is  hereby  fully  authorized  and 
empowered,  either  personally  or  through  such  agents  or  agencies  as  he  may  apjx)int  or 
employ,  to  do  all  lawful  acta  and  things,  in  addition  to  those  specially  authorized  in 
tihis  act,  necessary  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  purpose  and  object  of  this  act. 
Sec.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upon  the  order  of  the  President,  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  from  time  to  time,  as  the  proceeds  may  be  required  to  defrav  the  ex- 
penditures authorized  by  this  act,  such  proceeds,  when  received,  to  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  such  expenditures,  the  sum  of  $35,611,000,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  prepare  ana  issue  therefor  coupon  or  registered  bonds 
of  the  United  States  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe^  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500, 
and  $1,000,  and  payable  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  bearing  interest,  pay- 
able quarterly  in  j^ld  coin,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  three  per  centum  per  annum; 
and  the  bonds  herein  authorized  shall  be  exempt  from  all  tax(»s  or  duties  of  theUnited 
States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  oy  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local 
authority:  Provided,  That  said  bonds  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  not  less  than  par,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  giving 
t»  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  an  equ^l  opportunity  to  subscribe  therefor,  but  no 
commission  rfiall  be  allowed  or  paid  thereon:  Provided  further ,  That  for  the  purjwFo 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  including  the  expense  of  preparing,  adver- 
tising, and  issuing  the  bonds  herein  authorize<i,  there  is  hereby  appropriate<l,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  to  be 
used  and  expended  as  required  under  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  to  continue  available  until  expended,  but  the  said  sum  of  $1,000,000  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  Treasury  out  of  the  first  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  bonds. 
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Sec.  3.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a  redemption  fund  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, to  be  known  as  the  ^'Alaska  National  Railways  Redemption  Fund/'  into  which 
shall  be  paid  fifty  per  centum  of  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  of 
the  public  lands  m  Alaska,  or  the  coal  or  mineral  contents  thereof,  or  the  timber 
thereon,  and  into  which  fund  shall  be  paid  the  net  earnings  of  said  railroad  or  railroads 
above  maintenance  charges  and  operatini^  expenses;  the  said  redemption  fund,  or  any 
part  thereof,  may  be  used  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  order  of  ^e  President,  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  authorized  and  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  to  redeem,  cancel,  and  retire  said  bonds,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
President  may  establish. 

[S.  133,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session.] 
A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purpose. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ilouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized, 
through  the  Alaska  Railway  Commission,  hereinafter  provided  for,  or  otherwise,  to 
cause  to  be  surveyed  and  located  such  main  lines  for  railroads  from  points  on  tidewater 
to  the  interior  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  best  promote  the  settlement  of  Alaska  and 
develop  its  resources,  together  with  such  branch  lines  as  he  may  deem  necessary; 
and  when  such  line  or  lines  are  located  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  con- 
structed, completed,  and  operated  thereon  (until  otnerwise  provided  by  Congress)  a 
standard-pauge  railroad  or  railroads,  with  the  necessary  equipment,  docks,  wharves, 
and  terminal  facilities.  That  the  President  is  authorized  for  the  purposes  aforesaid 
to  employ  such  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  to  fix  their  duties,  powers,  and 
compensations. 

Sec.  2.  That  to  enable  the  President  to  construct  the  railroad  and  works  appurtenant 
and  necessary  thereto,  as  provided  in  this  act,  there  is  hereby  created  the  Alaska 
Railway  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  not  more  than  five  members,  who  shall  be 
nominated  and  appointed  by  the  rresident,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and  one  of  them  shall  be 
named  by  the  President  as  chairman  of  said  commission.  Of  the  members  of  said 
commission  a  majority  shall  be  learned  and  skilled  in  the  science  of  engineering,  and 
may  be  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  from  the  active  or  retired  lists. 
Said  commissioners  shall  each  receive  such  compensation  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe until  the  same  shall  have  been  otherwise  fixed  by  Congress.  In  addition  to  the 
members  of  said  commission  the  President  is  hereby  authorized,  through  the  said 
commission,  to  employ,  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  location  of  said  railroaa  lines,  and 
in  the  construction,  completion,  and  operation  of  the  same,  any  of  the  engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army  at  nis  discretion,  and  likewise  to  employ  any  engineers  in  civil 
life  at  his  discretion,  and  any  other  persons  necessary  for  the  proper  and  expeditious 
prosecution  of  said  work.  The  compensation  for  such  engineers  and  other  persons 
employed  under  this  act  shall  be  fixed  by  said  commission,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President.  The  official  salary  of  any  official  appointed  or  employed  under  this 
act  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  salary  or  compensation  provided  for  or 
which  shall  be  fixed  under  the  terms  of  this  act.  Said  commission  shall  in  all  matters 
be  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  President,  and  shall  make  to  the  President 
annually,  and  at  other  periods  as  may  be  required  either  by  law  or  by  the  order  of  the 
President,  full  and  complete  reports  of  all  their  acts  and  doings  and  of  all  mone^ 
received  and  expended  in  the  construction  of  said  work  and  in  the  performance  of  theif 
duties  in  connection  therewith,  which  «id  report  shall  be  by  the  President  transmitted 
to  Congress;  and  the  said  commission  shall  furthermore  eive  to  Congress,  or  to  either 
House  of  Congress,  such  information  as  may  at  any  time  oe  required  either  by  act  of 
Con^ss  or  bv  the  order  of  either  House  of  Congress.  The  President  shall  cause  to  be 
provided  and  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  commission  such  offices  as  ma]^,  with  the 
suitable  equipment  of  the  same,  be  necessary  and  proper  in  his  discretion  for  the 
proper  discnai^  of  the  duties  thereof.  The  commission  shall  acquire,  by  j)urchase  or 
condemnation,  all  property  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tho 
provisions  of  tiiis  act,  including  any  existing  lines  of  railway,  with  the  equipment, 
wharves,  docki ,  bridges,  and  other  facilities  that  it  may  deem  desirable  to  secure  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  the  power  of  eminent  domain  in  Alaska 
is  hereby  conferred  upon  such  commission Jh^hich  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of 
the  Alaska  Railway  Commission.  The  President,  through  the  commission,  ^11 
obtain  an  exclusive  right  of  way  over  the  public  lands  in  Auiska  for  such  railway  lines 
uix>n  filing  its  map  of  K>cation  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  President  may,  in 
this  manner  or  otherwise,  make  reservation  of  such  public  lands  for  stations,  terminals, 
and  other  purposes  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  such  railroad 
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lines  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  desirable;  and  he  may  utilize  in  carrying  on  the 
work  herein  provided  for  any  and  all  machinery,  equipment,  instruments,  material, 
and  other  property  of  any  sort  whatsoever  used,  purchased,  or  acquired  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  so  far  and  as  rapidly  as  the  same  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  no  lonfi:er  needed  in  its  work;  and 
the  said  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  deliver  said  property  to 
said  Alaska  Railway  Commission,  and  no  chazge  shall  be  made  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  President,  through  the  said  commission  or  otherwise,  shall  proceed 
as  promptly  as  possible  to  segreeate  such  coal  reserves  for  the  Government  and  its 
various  aepartments  as  he  may  aeem  necessarv,  and  shall  designate  and  reserve  the 
same  in  such  tracts  as  to  include  therein  the'  largest  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of 
coal,  having  due  regard  to  economical  mining  and  transportation;  and  the  lands 
contained  in  such  reserves  shall  not  be  subject  to  sale  or  lease  or  any  other  disposition 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates.  That  the  President,  through  said  com- 
mission or  otherwise,  as  he  may  deem  best,  shall,  in  connection  with  the  construction 
and  operation  of  said  railroad,  develop  and  operate  a  coal  mine  or  mines  within  the 
area  so  reserved  and  deliver  the  coal  mined  at  such  point  or  points  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  and  he  is  authorized,  tnrough  said  commission  or 
otherwise,  to  provide  all  the  necessary  facilities  of  all  kinds  ana  character  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose:  Provided,  That  any  coal  mined  and  not  needed  for  Government 
purposes  may  oe  sold  to  the  public  at  not  less  than  six  per  centum  more  than  the  cost 
at  the  place  of  delivery,  such  cost  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  the  commission. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  Ime  of  railroad  designated  and  constructed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  may  connect  with  the  line  of  any  existing  railroad  in  Alaska,  and  in  such 
case  the  existing  line  shall  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  new  line  as  a  through 
route  with  through  rates  upon  a  fair  and  reasonable  apportionment  of  revenue  and 
expenses. 

Sec  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow,  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  proceeds  may  be  required  to 
defray  expenditures  authorized  by  this  act  (such  proceeds  when  received  to  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  such  expenditure),  the  sum  of  $40,000,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  prepare  and  issue  therefor  coupon  or  registered 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  in  denominations 
of  $20  or  some  multiple  of  that  sum,  redeemable  in  ^old  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  payable  thirty  years 
from  such  date,  and  bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  gold  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  centum  per  annum;  and  the  oonds  herein  authorized  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  Unites  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under 
State,  municipal,  or  local  authority:  Provided,  That  said  bonds  may  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  not  less  than  par,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  eiving  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  an  equal  opportunity  to 
subscribe  therefor,  but  no  commissions  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  thereon,  and  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  one  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  bonds  herein  author- 
ized is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  pay  tne  expense  of  preparing,  advertising,  and  issuing  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  Tnat  it  is  the  intent  of  this  act  to  authorize  and  empower  the  President  to 
do  any  and  all  things  necessary  to  carry  out  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Present:  Senators  Chamberlain  (acting  chairman),  Hitchcock, 
Walsh,  Owen,  Nelson,  Bristow,  and  Lippitt. 

The  Acting  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  the  purpose  of  this  meeting 
this  morning — I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  chairman — is  to  consider  Senate  bill  48,  introduced  by 
me,  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  locate,  con7 
struct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Just  a  brief  statement  from  me  in  reference  to  this  bill 
and  the  motives  which  inspired  it  may  not  be  out  of  order.  I  may 
state  that  substantially  the  same  bill,  or  a  bill  having  for  its  object 
the  building  of  a  railroad  in  Alaska,  was  heretofore  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Lands,  and  a  number  of  hearing 
were  held  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  present  bill,  while  it 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  dUI  as  introduced,  as  I  recall  it 
now,  has  the  same  object  m  view;  that  is,  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
by  the  Government  in  Alaska  to  connect  one  or  more  of  the  open 
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Pacific  Ocean  harbors  on  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  with  the 
navigable  waters  of  Tanana,  the  Yukon,  and  the  Kuskokwin  Rivers  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

You  jB^entiemen  understand  that  most  of  the  land  in  Alaska  has 
been  withdrawn  from  disposition  imder  the  land,  mining,  and  other 
laws  of  the  Government,  and  Alaska,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  a  vast 
mineral  reserve,  a  storehouse,  belonging  absolutely  to  the  Govern- 
ment; so  that  private  enterprise  has  not  gone  into  the  development 
of  the  Territory  with  that  energy  and  vigor  that  has  usually  charac- 
terized the  development  of  the  western  part  of  the  country. 

Now  inasmuch  as  that  condition  exists  to-day,  it  has  seemed  to 
our  western  people  particularly — and  I  think  tne  East  appreciates 
the  situation  as  well — that  Alaska  ought  to  be  developed,  if  not  by 
private  enterprise  and  capital,  by  the  Government,  inasmuch  as  the 
Government  is  the  proprietor  of  the  forests  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
mineral  lands  inclosed  in  that  Territory.  Take  it  along  the  Pacific 
coast  (and  I  can  speak  from  experience).  I  have  paid  as  high  as  $12 
and  $14  a  ton  for  coal  when  coal  was  within  easy  reach  of  us  in 
Alaska.  I  have  used  in  my  own  home  coal  that  has  come  to  us  in 
bottoms  from  Australia,  and  the  condition  which  has  confronted  me 
is  a  condition  which  has  confronted  nearly  all  the  people  along  the 
Pacific  coast.  That  is  a  condition  that  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  exist  in  this  country,  particularly  when  there  is  not  onlj  coal,  but 
sufficient  Government  resources  within  easy  reach  of  us  if  they  can 
but  be  developed. 

Now  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
Alaska.  It  authorizes  the  President,  largely  in  his  discretion,  to 
proceed  to  construct  a  railroad  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
powers  and  duties  which  devolve  upon  hun  under  it  are  not  unlike 
the  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  President  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  selection  of  rente  and  the 
selection  of  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  bill,  are  left  to  his  discretion,  and  in  the  very  necessities  of  the 
case  it  has  been  deemed  best  by  us.  who  prepared  the  bill,  to  leave 
these  large  discretionary  powers  to  nim. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  bill.  The  bill  itself 
provides  for  the  issuance  of  a  bond,  I  understand,  of  $35,611,000, 
just  as  steps  were  taken  to  construct  the  Panama  Canal,  and  only 
a  million  dollars  is  appropriated  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  com- 
mencing this  work,  if  the  bill  should  become  a  law. 

There  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  present  here  this  morning  who 
are  familiar  with  Alaska  from  personal  inspection  and  experience. 
Judge  Wickersham  is  here,  as  Delegate,  representing  Alaska,  and 
these  gentlemen  would  like  to  be  heard,  or,  the  committee  would  like 
to  hear  from  them,  and  they  will  go  into  the  details  involved  in  this 
measure. 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  we  enter  into  that.  Senator,  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  let  us  know  how  this  amount  proposed  to  be  appro- 
priated, $35,611,000,  is  arrived  at,  if  at  all? 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  Sonae  of  the 
gentlemen  who  will  testify  here  will  go  into  that  matter.  I  think  it  is, 
possibly,  from  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  President 
Taft  to  investigate  conditions  up  there  and  make  report. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Yes ;  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  that  com- 
mission. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  Wickersham,  who  will  be  heard  first  ? 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  If  the  committee  will  permit  me,  I  think  I  will 
make  the  opening  statement. 

STATEH^ITT  OF  HOIT.  TAMES  WIOKEBSHAM,  DELEGATE  FROM 

THE  TEBKITOBT  OF  ALASKA. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Judge  Wickersham,  representing  Alaska, 
•is  familiar  with  this  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  I  view  the 
bills  now  pending  before  this  committee,  there  is  a  matter  of  very 

frave  concern  to  the  whole  country  involved,  as  well  as  the 
uilding  of  a  railroad  in  Alaska.  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman,  in 
whom  I  have  some  confidence,  that  if,  unfortunately,  the  United 
States  were  to  be  dragged  into  a  war,  for  instance,  with  Japan  to- 
morrow, there  is  not  coal  enough  for  your  Navy  on  the  Pacific  coast 
to  last  for  90  days.  There  is  no  naval  coal  in  Mexico  of  easy  trans- 
portation to  the  "Pacific  coast.  There  is  no  coal  in  California.  Prac- 
tically, there  is  no  coal  in  Oregon  except  a  low-grade  coal  near  Coos 
Bay,  which  is  not  fit  for  naval  use.  There  is  no  coal  in  the  State  of 
Washington  fit  for  naval  use.  There  is  a  better  coal  in  Washington 
than  eitner  California  or  Oregon.  There  is  a  better  coal  in  British 
Columbia,  but  it  is  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  case  of  war  with 
Japan  or  any  foreign  nation  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  buy  it.  It  is 
not  naval  coal,  anyway.  There  is  no  naval  coal  in  the  United  States 
territory  west  of  the  Alississippi  River  except  one  small  area,  I  think, 
in  Colorado,  except  that  which  is  in  Alaska.  There  is  an  area  oi 
naval  coal  in  Alaska,  in  the  Bering  River  field,  where  there  is  a  high- 
srB,de  naval  coal  in  abundance.  In  the  Matanuska  field,  at  this  pomt 
(indicating)  there  is  a  high-grade  naval  coal  in  abundance,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  might  need  that  coal  in  the  next  90 
days  to  preserve  our  national  life. 

On  principle  I  am  opposed  to  the  Government's  going  into  the 
business  of  running  coal  mines  or  railroads,  or  any  other  business 
indiscriminately  for  profit.  But  it  has  been  found  that  this  Gov- 
ernment, like  aU  other  Governments,  is  entitled  to  do  all  those  acts 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  the  Nation  and  to  perform  acts  which 
all  Governments  have  the  right  to  perform.  We  have  built  the 
Panama  Canal  and  are  supporting  it.  We  have  built  a  railroad 
parallel  to  the  canal  and  are  supporting  and  operating  it  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  because  it  is  a  war  measure;  it  is  one  of 
the  great  measures  necessary  possibly  to  the  preservation  of  the 
very  life  of  this  Government,  and  I  urge  now  upon  this  committee 
ana  upon  Congress  that  the  building  of  a  railroad  to  these  high- 
grade  naval  coals  in  Alaska  may  be  just  as  important  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  national  honor  as  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  it  is  upon  that  ground  and  upon  that  theory  that  I  stand  here 
to  urge  the  Government,  or  to  urge  this  committee,  to  support  a 
bill  for  the  buildinff  of  a  Government  railroad  in  Alaska.  I  want 
to  make  myself  perfectly  clear  on  that  point,  because  generally  I  am 
opposed  to  that  sort  of  a  measure. 
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There  are  two  bills  before  the  committee — one  introduced  by 
Senator  Jones,  of  Washington,  and  the  other  introduced  hj  Senator 
Chamberlain,  of  Oregon.  Substantially  they  are  the  same. '  In  Sen- 
ator Jones's  bill,  however,  there  is  this  dmerence:  It  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  commission  and  proposes  to  give  the  commission 
certain  power  in  the  way  of  building  the  railroad.  Senator  Cham- 
berlain's bill  gives  all  tne  power  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  makes  him  responsible;  it  places  all  power  with  him 
and  gives  him  the  right  to  appoint  all  the  agents  or  agencies  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and  makes 
an  appropriation  of  $35,611,000  for  tne  building  of  the  railroad,  and 
provides  a  limitation  of  733  miles  of  road  to  be  constructed. 

The  last  Congress  passed  an  act  creating  an  elective  legislature  for 
Alaska,  and  one  clause  in  that  bill  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  railway  commission  to  go  to  Alaska  and  to  examine  into  the  situa- 
tion. 1  ou  gentlemen  have  all  received  copies  of  the  report  of  that 
railway  commission,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here.  It  is  entitled 
"House  Document  No.  1346,  Sixty-second  Congress,  third  session: 
Railway  Routes  in  Alaska;  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Transmitting  Report  of  Alaska  Railroad  Commission.''  It  is 
a  public  document  and  is  easily  obtained  by  all  of  you.  The  com- 
mission went  to  Alaska;  they  examined  the  situation;  they  went 
over  the  routes  as  well  as  they  could  and  made  as  thorough  an  exam- 
ination of  the  railway  situation  in  Alaska  as  they  could  within  the 
time  aUoted  to  them,  and  this  report  is  the  result  of  their  inquiry. 
The  commission  consisted  of  Maj.  Jay  J.  Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  chairman;  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  geologist  in 
charge  Division  of  Alaska  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  vice  chairman;  Civil  Engineer  Leonard  M.  Cox, 
United  States  Navy;  and  Cohn  M.  Ingersoll,  consulting  railway 
engineer,  New  York  City.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  good 
commission;  they  seem  to  have  done  good  work.  They  report  in 
their  conclusions  that  733  miles  of  railway  ought  to  be  built  in  Alaska; 
that  it  will  cost  $35,611,000  to  build  that  733  miles;  and  the  bill  has 
evidently  been  drawn  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  President  of 
the  United  States  power  to  build  exactly  that  much  railroad. 

That  you  may  have  a  fair  view  of  the  railway  laws  now  in  force  in 
Alaska,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  act  of  May  14,  1898,  passed  by 
Congress.  It  provides  that "  the  right  of  way  through  the  lands  of  the 
United  States  in  the  District  of  Alaska  is  hereby  granted  to  any 
railway  company  duly  authorized  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or 
Territory  by  Congress  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  relates  to  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  That  is  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  14. 
1898.  I  will  put  into  the  record  at  this  point,  if  the  committee  will 
permit  me,  a  copy  of  that  act,  and  without  reading  it  to  you  in  full 
at  this  time,  I  wul  sajr  that  there  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  territory  more  power  granted  to  railroads,  to  private 
individuals,  to  private  corporations,  nor  is  ampler  power  granted  to 
build  railroads  anywhere  in  the  United  States  territory  than  Congress 
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has  already  panted  in  Alaska.     The  law  of  1898  inviting  railway 
building  in  idaska  is  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  Extending  the  homestead  laws  and  providing  for  right  of  way  for  railroads  in  the  District  of 

Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[May  14, 1S98,  II  Supplement,  chapter  209,  page  755.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^ 

Section  1.  (Relates  to  homesteads  on  public  lands. ^ 

Sec.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  throu|[h  the  lands  of  tne  United  States  in  the  District 
of  Alaska  is  hereby  granted  to  any  railroad  company,  duly  organized  under  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  Territory  or  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  may  hereafter 
file  for  record  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  copy  of  its  articles  of  incorporation, 
and  due  proofs  of  its  organization  under  the  same,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  said  road;  also  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  of  die 
United  States  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road,  material,  earth,  stone,  and  timber 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  the  rip:ht  to  take  for  railroad  uses, 
subject  to  the  reservation  of  all  minerals  and  coal  therein,  public  lands  adjacent  to 
saia  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs, 
water  stations,  and  terminals,  and  other  legitimate  railroad  purposes,  not  to  exceed 
in  amount  twenty  acres  for  each  station,  to  tne  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles 
of  its  road,  excepting  at  terminals  and  junction  points,  which  may  include  additional 
forty  acres,  to  be  limited  on  navigable  water  to  eighty  rods  on  the  shore  line,  and  with 
the  rijght  to  use  such  additional  groimd  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  necessary  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  fills:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  give  to  such  railroad  compan}^,  its 
lessees,  grantees,  or  assigns  the  ownership  or  use  of  minerals,  including  coal,  within 
the  limits  of  its  right  of  way,  or  of  the  lands  herebv  granted:  Provided  further,  That  all 
mining  operations  prosecuted  or  undertaken  within  the  limits  of  such  right  of  way 
or  of  the  land  hereby  ^nted  shall,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  prop- 
erty or  operations  of  the  road  over  its  said  lands  or  right  of  way.  And  when  such  rail- 
way shall  connect  with  any  navigable  stream  or  tidewater  such  company  shall  have 
power  to  construct  and  maintain  necessary  piers  and  wharves  for  connection  with 
water  transportation,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contamed  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  in  any 
degree  the  title  of  any  State  that  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  District,  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  tide  lands  and  beds  of  any  of  its  navigable  waters,  or  the  right  of  sucn 
State  to  refi^ulate  the  use  thereof,  nor  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  resume  posses- 
sion of  such  lands,  it  being  declared  that  all  such  rights  shall  continue  to  be  held  by 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  people  of  any  State  or  States  which  may  hereafter 
be  erected  out  of  said  District.  The  term  ''navigable  waters"  as  herein  used,  shall 
be  held  to  include  all  tidal  waters  up  to  the  line  of  ordinary  high  tide  and  all  nontidal 
waters  navigable  in  fact  up  to  the  line  of  ordinary  high- water  mark.  That  all  charges 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  on  railroads  in  the  District  of  Alaska 
shall  be  printed  and  posted  as  required  by  section  six  of  an  act  to  regulate  commerce 
asamenaed  on  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  such  rates  shall 
be  subject  to  revision  and  modification  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  railroad  company  whose  right  of  way  or  whose  track  or  roadbed 
upon  such  right  of  way,  passes  through  any  canyon,  pass,  or  defile,  shall  not  prevent 
any  other  railroad  company  from  the  use  and  occupancy  of  said  canyon,  pass,  or  defile 
for  the  purposes  of  its  road,  in  common  with  the  road  first  located,  or  the  crossing  of 
other  railroads  at  erade;  and  the  location  of  such  right  of  way  through  any  canyon, 
pass,  or  defile  shall  not  cause  the  disuse  of  any  tramway,  wagon  road,  or  other  public 
highway  now  located  therein,  nor  prevent  the  location  through  the  same  of  any  such 
trunway,  wagon  road,  or  highway  where  such  tramway,  wagon  road,  or  highwa)^  may 
be  necessary  for  the  public  accommodation;  and  where  any  change  in  the  location  of 
such  tramway,  wagon  road,  or  highwav  is  necessary  to  permit  the  passage  of  such  rail- 
road through  any  canyon,  pass,  or  denle,  said  railroad  company  shall,  before  entering 
upon  ^e  ground  occupied  oy  such  tramway,  wagon  road,  or  highway,  cause  the  same 
to  be  reconstructed  at  its  own  expense  in  the  most  favorable  location,  and  in  as  perfect 
a  manner  as  the  original  road  or  tramway:  Provided,  That  such  expenses  shall  be  equit- 
ably divided  between  any  number  of  railroad  companies  occupying  and  usii^  the 
same  canyon,  pass,  or  defile,  and  that  where  the  space  is  limited  the  United  States 
district  court  shall  require  the  road  first  constructed  to  allow  any  other  railroad  or 
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tramwav  to  pass  over  its  track  or  tracks  through  such  canyon,  pass,  or  defile  on  such 
equitable  basis  as  the  said  court  may  prescribe;  and  all  shippers  shall  be  entitled  to 
e(]ual  accommodations  as  to  the  movement  of  their  freight  and  without  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  any  person  or  corporation :  Providedj  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  depriving  Congress  of  the  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for  freight,  passengers, 
and  wharfage. 

Sbc.  4.  lliat  where  any  company,  the  right  of  way  to  which  is  hereby  granted, 
shall  in  the  course  of  construction  find  it  necessary  to  pass  over  private  lands  or  pos- 
aesBory  claims  on  lands  of  the  United  States,  condemnation  of  a  right  of  way  acrosB 
the  same  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  section  three  of  the  act  entitled  *' An  act 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  Government  tne 
use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,  approved  July  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty- two,"  approved  July  second,  eig:hteen  hundred  and  sixty-four: 
Provided /urther.  That  any  such  company,  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  preliminary  actual  siu^ey  and  plat  of  its  proposed  route,  riiall  have  the  right  at  any 
time  within  one  year  thereafter,  to  file  the  map  and  profile  of  definite  location  provided 
for  in  this  act,  and  such  preliminary  survey  and  plat  shall,  during  the  said  period  of 
one  year  from  the  time  of  filing  the  same,  have  tne  effect  to  render  all  the  lands  on 
which  said  preliminary  survey  and  plat  shall  pass  subject  to  such  ri^ht  of  way. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  company  desiring  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  act  shall,  within 
twelve  months  after  filing  the  prelimmary  map  of  location  of  its  roads  as  hereinbefore 
prescribed, whether  upon  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands,  file  with  the  register  of  the 
land  office  for  the  district  where  such  land  is  located  a  map  and  profile  of  at  least  a 
twenty-mile  section  of  its  road  or  a  profile  of  its  entire  road  if  less  than  twenty  miles,  as 
definitely  fixed;  and  shall  thereafter  each  year  definitely  locate  and  file  a  map  of 
such  location  as  aforesaid  of  not  leas  than  twenty  miles  additional  of  its  line  of  road 
until  the  entire  road  has  been  thus  definitely  located,  and  upon  approval  thereof  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  same  shall  be  noted  upon  tne  records  of  said  office, 
and  thereafter  all  such  lands  over  which  such  right  of  way  shall  pass  shall  be  disposed 
of  subject  to  such  right  of  way:  Provided,  That  if  any  section  of  said  road  ^all  not  be 
completed  within  one  year  aiter  the  definite  location  of  said  section  so  approved,  or  if 
the  map  of  definite  location  be  not  filed  within  one  year  as  herein  required,  or  if  the 
entire  road  shall  not  be  completed  within  four  years,  from  the  filing  of  the  map  of  defi- 
nite location,  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  any  such  uncompleted 
section  of  said  road,  and  thereupon  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  without  further 
action  or  declaration,  the  notation  of  such  uncompleted  section  upon  the  records  of 
the  land  office  shall  be  canceled,  and  the  reservations  of  such  lands  for  the  purposes 
of  said  right  of  way,  stations,  and  terminals  shall  cease  and  become  null  and  void 
without  further  action. 

(Sec.  6  omitted.) 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  lands  within  the  limits  of  any  military, 
park,  Indian,  or  other  reservation  unless  such  right  of  way  shall  be  pro\d5ed  for  by 
act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  That  Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  act  or  anv  part  thereof;  and  the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  authorized 
shall  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  the  construction  and 
completion  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  proposed  mileage  of  such  railroad,  wagon  road, 
or  tramway,  as  indicated  by  the  map  of  definite  location,  except  by  mortgages  or 
otlier  liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction  thereof: 
Provided,  That  where  within  ninety  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  proof  is  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  actual  surveys,  ei-idenced  by 
designated  monuments,  were  made,  and  the  line  of  a  railroad,  wagon  road,  or  tramway 
located  thereby,  or  that  actual  construction  was  commenced  on  the  line  of  any  rail- 
road, wa^n  road,  or  tramway  prior  to  January  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  the  rights  to  inure  hereunder  shall,  if  the  terms  of  this  act  are  complied 
with  as  to  such  railroad,  wagon  road,  or  tramwav,  relate  back  to  the  date  when  such 
survey  or  construction  was  commenced ;  and  in  afl  conflicts  relative  to  the  right  of  way 
or  other  privilege  of  this  act  the  person,  company,  or  corporation  having  been  first 
in  time  in  actual  survey  or  construction,  as  tne  case  may  be,  shall  be  deemed  first 
in  right. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  we  have  m  Alaska  a  complete  railway  law 
passed  bj  Congress  giving  private  interests,  private  individuals  and 
corporations  complete  autnority,  right,  and  power  to  build  railroads, 
granting  them  rignts  of  way  and  terminal  facilities,  giving  them  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  except  Government  aid.     It  is  as  good  a  law 
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in  that  respect  as  you  have  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  the  United 
States,  probably  better.  Private  enterprise  began  to  build  railroads 
under  that  law.  The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Co.  built 
196  miles  under  that  law;  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad  built  71  miles 
under  that  law;  80  miles  were  built  at  Nome.  Altogether,  we  have 
500  miles  of  railroad  built  in  Alaska  under  that  law,  scattered  in 
distant  parts  of  the  Territory,  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern^s 
196  miles  being  practically  the  only  complete  small  system  in  the 
Territory,  except  one  built  by  Mr.  Joslin  at  Fairbanks,  45  miles  in 
length. 

We  have  power  to  build  railroads  in  Alaska.  Private  interests 
have  power  to  build  railroads  there;  private  corporations  have 
power  to  build  raUroads  there,  but  after  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1906  withdrew  all  the  coal  lands  in  Alaska,  every  incentive 
for  building  railroads  was  taken  away,  and  aU  railroad  building  was 
stopped. 

We  have  in  Alaska  large  areas  of  high-grade  coal  lands — ^in  United 
States  territory.  We  have  all  the  cod  land  laws  in  Alaska  that  you 
have  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming  or  anv  of  the  Western  States.  In 
addition  to  all  of  the  good  laws  which  Congress  has  passed  for  the 
development  of  coal  lands  in  the  various  States  and  Territories  of 
the  West,  we  have  the  special  acts  of  1904  and  1908,  which  are  appli- 
cable to  Alaska  alone,  and  I  will  put  them  in  the  record  at  this  place, 
if  I  may  be  permitted.  The  act  of  1908  is  the  most  drastic  anti- 
monopoly  law  that  has  ever  been  written  in  the  English  language,  I 
think.  Under  it  a  combination  of  2,560  acres  of  coal  land  may  be 
made  by  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  one  group  or  working,  and 
the  law  is  so  drastically  drawn  that  if  more  than  that  area  is  put  into 
any  one  single  combination,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  title 
to  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the  United  States.  So  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment finds  that  there  is  an  effort  made  by  the  great  interests  to 
monopolize  our  coal  land  in  Alaska  beyond  2,560  acres,  the  Govern- 
ment may  take  the  title  from  that  monopoly  and  protect  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  doing  so. 

The  Alaska  coal  laws  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

[Act  June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.,  658).] 
AN  ACT  To  extend  the  ooal-land  laws  to  the  District  of  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in 'Congress  assembled,  That  so  much  of  the  public-land  kws  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  extended  to  the  District  of  Alaska  as  relate  to  coal  lands,  namely,  seetiona 
twenty-three  hundred  and  forty-seven  to  twenty-three  hundred  and  fifty-two,  inclu- 
sive, of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

[Act  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.,  525).] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  coal-land  laws  to  the  District  of  Alaska,"  ap  . 

proved  June  sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  any  person  or  association  of  persons  qualified  to  make 
entry  under  the  coal-land  laws  of  .the  United  States  who  snail  have  opended  or  im- 
proved a  coal  mine  or  coal  mines  on  any  of  the  unsurveyed  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  in  the  District  of  Alaska  may  locate  the  lands  upon  which  such  mine  or  mines  are 
situated,  in  rectangular  tracts  containing  forty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  with  north  and  south  boundary  lines  run  according  to  the  true  meridian,  by 
marking  the  four  corners  thereof  with  permanent  monuments,  so  that  the  boundaries 
thereof  may  be  readily  and  easily  traced.    And  fill  such  locators  shall,  within  one 
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Tear  from  the  pasBage  of  thu  act,  or  within  one  year  from  making  such  location,  file 
iGrrec<«d  in  the  recording  district,  and  with  the  renter  and  receiver  of  the  land  district 
in  which  the  lands  are  located  or  situated,  a  notice  containing  the  name  or  names  of 
&e  locator  or  locators,  the  date  of  the  location,  the  description  of  the  lands  located,  and 
a  reference  to  such  natural  objects  or  permanent  monuments  as  will  readily  identify 
tbe  aame. 

Sec.  2.  That  such  locator  or  locators,  or  their  assigns,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
St&tes,  shall  receive  a  patent  to  the  lands  located  by  presenting,  at  any  time  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  to  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  dis- 
tnct  in  which  the  lands  so  located  are  situated  an  application  therefor,  accompanied 
by  a  certified  copy  of  a  plat  of  survey  and  field  notes  tnereof,  made  by  a  United  States 
deputy  surveyor  or  a  United  States  mineral  surveyor  duly  approved  by  the  sur- 
veyor general  for  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  a  payment  of  the  sum  of  $10  per  acre 
for  the  lands  applied  for;  but  no  such  application  shall  be  allowed  until  after  the 
applicant  has  caused  a  notice  of  the  presentation  thereof,  embracing  a  description 
ot  the  lands,  to  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  in  the  District  of  Alaska  pub- 
lished nearest  the  location  of  the  premises  for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  and  shall  nave 
caused  copies  of  such  notice,  U^ether  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  official  plat  of  sur- 
vey, to  have  been  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuoiis  place  upon  the  land  applied  for  and 
in  the  land  office  for  the  district  in  whicn  the  lands  are  located  for  a  like  period,  and 
until  after  he  shall  have  furnished  proof  of  such  publication  and  posting,  and  such 
other  proof  as  is  required  by  the  coal-land  laws:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  entries  to  be  made  or  title  to  be  acquired 
to  the  shore  of  any  navigable  waters  within  said  district. 

Sec  3.  That  during  such  period  of  posting  and  publication,  or  within  six  months 
thereafter,  any  person  or  association  of  persons  having  or  asserting  any  adverse  interest 
or  claim  to  the  tract  of  land  or  any  part  thereof  sought  to  be  purchased  shall  file  in 
the  land  office  where  such  application  is  pending,  under  oath,  an  adverse  claim, 
fletdng  forth  the  nature  and  extent  thereof,  and  such  adverse  claimant  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  such  adverse  claim,  begin  an  action  to  quiet  title  in  a 
cooit  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  thereafter  no  patent 
^U  issue  for  such  claim  until  the  final  adjudication  of  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and 
Kich  patent  shall  then  be  issued  in  conformity  with  the  final  decree  of  such  court 
therein. 

Stc.  4.  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  coal-land  laws  of  the  United  States  not  in 
cofli!ict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  continue  and  be  in  full  force  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska. 

(Public— No.  151.) 

[S.  6805.] 
AN  ACT  To  encoarage  the  development  of  coal  deposits  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  persons,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  who  have  in  good  faith 
personally  or  by  an  attorney  in  fact  made  locations  of  coal  land  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  in  their  own  interest,  prior  to  November  twelfth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six, 
or  in  accordance  with  circular  of  instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
May  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  may  consolidate  their  said  claimi^  or 
locations  by  includine  in  a  single  claim,  location,  or  purchase  not  to  exceed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  contiguous  lands,  not  exceeding  in  length 
twice  the  width  of  the  tract  thus  consolidated,  and  for  this  purpose  such  persons,  their 
heirs,  or  assigns,  may  form  associations  or  corporations  who  may  perfect  entry  of  and 
acquire  title  to  such  lands  in  accordance  with  the  other  provisions  of  law  under  which 
eaid  locations  were  originally  made:  Providedy  That  no  corporation  shall  be  permitted 
to  consolidate  its  claims  unaer  this  act  unless  seventy-five  per  centum  of  its  stock  shall 
be  held  by  persons  qualified  to  enter  coal  lands  in  Alaska. 

Sec.  2.  Tnat  the  United  States  shall,  at  all  times,  have  the  preference  right  to  pur- 
chase 80  much  of  the  product  of  any  mine  or  mines  opened  upon  the  lands  sold  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  tne  Army  and  Navy,  and 
at  such  reasonable  and  remunerative  price  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Ptesident;  but  the 
producers  of  any  coal  so  purchased  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  price  thus  fixed 
shall  have  the  right  to  prosecute  suits  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  the  recovery  of  any  additional  sum  or  sums  they  may  claim  as  justly  due  upon  such 
purchase. 

Sec  3.  That  if  any  of  the  lands  or  deposits  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  owned,  leased,  trusteed,  possessed,  or  controlled  by  anv  device  perma- 
nently, temporarily,  directly,  indirectly,  tacitly,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  so  that 
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they  form  part  of,  or  in  any  way  effect  any  combination,  or  are  in  anywise  controlled 
by  any  combination  in  the  form  of  an  unlawfiil  trust,  or  form  the  subject  of  any  con- 
tract or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  in  the  mining  or  selling  of  coal,  or  of  any  hold- 
ing of  such  lands  by  any  individual^  partnenridp,  association,  corporation,  mortgage^ 
stock  ownership,  or  control,  in  excess  of  two  thousand  five  hundrea  and  sixty  acrea  in 
the  district  of  Alaska,  the  title  thereto  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  by  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  in  the  courts  for  uiat 
purpose. 

Sec.  4.  That  every  patent  issued  under  this  act  shall  expressly  recite  the  terma  and 
conditions  prescribed  m  sections  two  and  three  hereof. 

Approved,  May  28,  1908. 

Now,  there  is  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  there  are  such 
good  coal  laws  as  we  have  in  Alaska.  There  is  no  place  where  the 
rights  of  people  are  so  well  protected  in  respect  to  coal  lands  as  they 
are  in  Alaska.  Locators  have  gone  in  there  and  have  undertaken  to 
take  up  those  coal  lands,  and  you  know,  of  course,  the  general  history 
of  these  efforts.  Less  than  200  acres  of  coal  land  in  Alaska  have  gone 
to  patent.  Notwithstanding  all  of  our  good  laws,  notwithstanding 
the  drastic  features  of  the  coal  antimonopoly  laws,  less  than  200  acres 
of  coal  land  in  Alaska  have  gone  to  patent,  and  the  result  is  that  rail- 
roads are  not  built,  because  there  is  no  coal  to  burn,  even  in  their 
engines,  and  none  to  mine  or  transport.  Alaska  does  not  need  coal- 
land  laws  or  railroad  laws,  but  she  aoes  need  prompt,  fearless  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  of  Congress  now  in  force  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  that  pohcy  is  persevered  in;  if,  notwithstanding 
all  the  protection  thrown  around  the  disposition  of  this  land  by  that 
act  of  1908,  the  department  is  not  issuing  patents  for  those  coal  lands- 
to  anybody,  what  use  would  there  be  in  constructing  a  Government 
road  through  there  ? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  This  use.  Senator:  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  own  the  road;  it  will  own  the  coal  land.  It  cer- 
tainly can  trust  itself  to  take  out  the  coal,  to  transport  it  on  its  own 
railroad,  and  put  it  upon  its  own  ships  for  the  protection  of  the  country, 
even  if  it  won't  trust  private  capital. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  you  contemplate  not  only  tliis, 
that  the  Government  will  build  this  road,  but  that  it  will  likewise 
furnish  traffic  for  the  road  by  its  operating  the  coal  mines  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Not  necessarily,  but  it  must  either  open  the 
mines  or  let  private  capital  open  them.  The  Senator's  bill  provides 
that  the  Government  may  eitner  operate  or  lease  the  railroaas. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand  that;  but  in  any  case,  unless  the 
policy  persevered  in  since  1908,  of  withholding  from  dis{)osition  the 
coal  land,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  that  act — is  departed 
from,  your  road  will  have  no  traffic  at  all  except  what  the  Govern- 
ment provides  for  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  I  assume  the  Government  will  do  what  it 
ought  to  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  We  certainly  will  have  no  traffic 
in  coal.  Senator,  without  the  Government  does  something  to  open 
the  coal  land  in  Alaska. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Either  themselves  or  through  some  other 
system. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Either  through  Government  ownership  or 
through  some  other  system.  The  Government  certainly  is  not  going 
to  prevent  the  development  of  that  great  Territory  much  longer. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  idea  that  was  in  my  minci,  Mr.  Wickersiam, 
was  this,  whether  the  two  must  not  almost  of  necessity  run  together. 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAH.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  Senator.  They 
must  run  together.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this  official  map. 
This  is  a  map  that  was  prepared  by  the  road  commission  of  Alaska, 
but  I  have  had  put  upon  it,  from  the  description  given  in  the  law, 
the  boundaries  of  the  four  judicial  divisions  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
This  [indicating]  is  the  first  judicial  division,  here  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  It  has  a  population  of  15,216  people,  according  to  the  last 
census.  Here  [indicating;]  is  the  judicial  division  at  Nome,  where 
there  are  12,351  population.  The  third  is  the  Valdez  division,  in 
southern  Alaska,  naving  a  population  of  20,078.  The  fourth  is  the 
interior,  or  Fairbanks,  division,  having  a  population  of  16,711.  The 
railway  lines  on  this  map  are  copied  from  the  railway  report  of  the 
Alaska  railway  commission.  These  dotted  lines  are  the  lines  which 
they  considered  in  their  report,  and  about  which  they  made  a  state- 
ment of  figures.  The  lines  covered  over  with  red  are  the  lines  which 
th^  have  recommended  to  be  built. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Those  are  the  dotted  lines  covered  by  red  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEESHAM.  Ycs,  sir;  they  aggregate  733  miles,  the  total 
amount  which  they  recommended  to  be  built.  Those  733  miles  will 
cost,  they  report,  $35,611,000,  the  amount  stated  in  Senator  Cham- 
berlain's bill.  You  will  find  the  recommendation  of  the  commission 
on  page  141  of  the  official  report. 

Now,  that  is  the  general  outline  of  the  situation.     Here,  at  this 

goint  [indicating] — the  Bering  coal  field — is  high-grade  coal,  near 
lontroller  Bay.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  Matanuska  coal,  the  high- 
grade  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.  It  ia  proposed  to  build  a 
branch  into  that. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Where  does  the  present  Copper  River  Railroad 
run? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Thc  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway 
runs  along  here  [indicatiag],  up  the  Copper  River,  and  turns  east  up 
the  Chitina  River  and  to  Kennicott. 

Senator  Lippitt.  So  that  system  marked  in  red  connects  with  the 
Copper  River  road  ? 

Jlr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  short  branch  is  38  miles  long,  and  con- 
nects with  the  Copper  River  Railroad.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
now  to  two  features 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  did  not  name  the  other  coal  field. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  the  Nenana  coal  field.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact,  that  these  proposed  railroads — proposed  by  the 
commission,  for  I  do  not  propose  any,  and  neither  does  Senator 
Chamberlain's  bill;  Senator  Chamberlam's  bill  does  not  provide  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  build  any  one  of  these  pro- 
posed roads,  but  leaves  the  President  absolute  authority  to  locate  such 
roads  in  Alaska  as  he  pleases,  after  an  examination.  He  may  build 
these  roads,  or  he  may  build  others,  but  the  bill  does  not  require  him 
to  do  so.  I  call  your  attention,  first,  to  the  fact  that  these  proposed 
roads  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  population  of  Alaska.  Here  [indi- 
cating] i3  a  population  of  20,078.  Here  is  a  population  of  16,711, 
making  nearly  37,000 — something  over  36,000  population,  out  of  a 
total  of  63,000,  and  all  on  the  immediate  lines  of  road  proposed  by 
the  railway  comnussion. 

The  Actino  CHAmMAN.  That  is  in  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  ? 
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Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  That  population  is  in  the  third  and  fourth 
divisions.  Now,  jour  attention  has  been  called  to  this  large  picture 
of  the  coal  veins  in  the  Nanana  field  at  this  point  [indicating!. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  picture  made  by  the  commission  ? 

Mr,  WiGKERSHAM.  No;  it  is  not.  It  is  a  picture  made  by  a  pho- 
tographer at  Fairbanks,  and  enlarged  for  my  use. 

Senator  liippirr.  Is  that  taken  from  a  pHotograph  ? 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Yesj  it  is  from  a  pnotograpn.  I  brought  it 
with  me  from  Fairbanks.  This  shows  tne  thickness  of  those  two 
veins,  and  there  are  said  to  be  more  than  200  feet  in  thickness  of 
blanket  veins  of  coal  in  this  field  at  Nanana. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  seen  the  region  yourseh  ? 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  I  havc  seen  the  region,  but  I  have  never  been  at 
this  particular  place.  However,  it  is  so  notorious  that  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  Mr.  Brooks,  and  the  Geological  Survey  have 
examined  these  fields  and  described  them  fully,  so  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  map  on  the  other  side  of  this  picture. 
There  is  a  drawing  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  her  whole  coal 
field  on  the  same  scale  as  this  map  of  Alaska,  which  is  on  the  same 
cardboard.  This  map  was  prepared  for  me  by  a  gentleman  at  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  embraces  as  much  as  they  then  knew  about 
the  location  and  area  of  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska.  There  is  a  very 
much  larger  area,  certainly  known  to  be  coal  bearing,  in  Alaska  than 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  our  anthracite  coal  is  of  equally  high  grade,  the 
bituminous  coal  is  equally  high  grade,  and  then  we  have,  of  course, 
these  enormous  beds  of  lignite  coals  in  addition. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  you  spoke  of  naval  coal — high-grade  naval 
coal — what  did  you  mean  oy  that  ? 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  I  mean  coal  such  as  they  use  on  our  war  vessels. 

Senator  Lippm.  Would  that  be  equal  to  the  Pocahontas,  Penn- 
sylvania coal  ? 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Is  it  of  a  similar  character  to  the  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  coal  ? 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Ycs,  sir;  it  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  not  anthracite  ? 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  anthracite,  but  we  have 
anthracite  there.  We  have  anthracite  coal  in  both  of  those  fields  of 
equally  as  high  grade  as  Pexmsylvania — as  the  bast  of  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite.  Now,  these  matters  are  not  dependent  on  our  statement 
at  aU.  The  Government,  for  years,  has  been  making  a  special 
examination  through  the  Geological  Survey  in  respect  to  those  coal 
measures  in  Alaska,  and  there  are  volumes  in  the  Geological  Survey 
with  respect  to  them,  so  that  you  may  get  accurate  information  from 
the  Geological  Survey  in  respect  to  Alaska  coal. 

Now,  we  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  Government  not  only  ought  to 
build  this  road  for  the  purpose  of  getting  coal  for  the  Navy,  but  we 
think  it  ought  to  be  built  so  that  the  country  up  there  may  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  Government  of  the  Umtecl  States  owns  99  per 
cent  of  the  whole  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to-day.  Less  than  1 
per  cent  of  that  whole  great  territory  is  in  private  ownership.  There 
IS  more  unappropriated  public  domain  in  Alaska  than  there  is  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  territory.     So,  as  the  owner  of  that 
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land,  we  come  to  you  and  say  to  you  that  you  now  own  99  per  cent 
of  this  great  country  with  all  of  its  coal,  with  all  of  its  gold,  all  of  its 
fisheries,  and  all  of  its  immense  resources,  and  we  want  you  to  da  a 
little  semething  for  your  own  territory.  We  want  you  to  do  some- 
thing to  develop  your  own  property.  You  say  that  this  property 
belongs  to  the  public  who  are  going  to  reserve  it  and  keep  its  great 
resources  for  the  people.  Then,  if  that  is  true,  and  you  won't  let 
individuals  develop  it,  if  you  wonH  let  individual  enterprise  develop 
either  its  railways  or  its  coal,  then  do  it  yourselves.  Congress  has 
done  that  in  the  Philippines.  Congress  has  built  425  miles  of  road 
in  the  Philippines.  The  Government  did  not  build  it  as  we  are  asking 
vou  to  build  it  in  this  instance,  but  Congress  put  its  approval  upon 
it  and  became  morally  responsible  for  the  payment  of  every  cent  of 
the  money  that  went  into  the  425  miles  of  Philippine  railroads ;  and 
I  want  to  show  you  now,  very  briefly,  if  I  can,  how  much  more 
profitable  it  would  be,  how  much  more  advantageous  it  would  be  to 
our  country  if  you  will  do  something  of  that  kind  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska. 

Here  are  some  charts  which  will  explain  what  I  want  to  say  to  you 
much  easier  than  I  can  do  it  otherwise. 

Here  [indicating]  is  a  chart  prepared  from  official  figures  showing 
the  sea  and  fur  products  of  Alaska  from  1868  to  1911,  and  also  the 
mineral  products  for  the  same  period.  Beginning  with  1868  and  com- 
ing down  to  1911  the  total  ox  the  sea  and  fur  products  amounted 
to  $222,710,036.  You  paid  $7,200,000  for  the  Territory.  You  have 
received  more  than  $222,000,000  out  of  its  sea  and  fur  products  alone. 
Out  of  its  mineral  products  you  have  received  $206,813,594  down  to 
1911,  a  total  of  $429,523,630. 

I  have  the  figures  for  last  year,  1912.  In  that  year  the  furs 
amounted  to  $728,000,  the  walrus  products,  $18,000,  the  fisheries 
$17,373,536,  gold  $16,500,000,  copper  $4,904,000,  gypsum,  marble, 
and  tin  added  make  a  total  of  $39,822,822  in  one  year. 

The  total  official  figures  are  not  yet  obtainable.  The  total  actual 
production  by  Alaska  last  year  out  of  the  sea  and  the  mineral  re- 
sources amounted  to  more  than  $40,000,000.  That  is,  in  actual 
f production.  That  is  not  the  trade  with  that  country.  We  bought 
rom  the  United  States  large  amounts  of  merchandise,  but  we  pro- 
duced more  than  $40,000,000. 

Here  are  the  figures  in  relation  to  the  pack  (cases)  of  canned 
sabnon  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  1864,  when  they  firat  began  to 
pack,  to  1911.  There  was  put  up  bv  the  State  of  W^^^g^ii  during 
that  period  13,070,452  cases;  on  tne  Columbia  River  durine  all  oi 
those  years  17,503,530  cases;  on  the  coastal  streams  of  Oregon, 
1,983,770;  California,  1,445,674;  Alaska,  36,389,737;  and  British 
Cfelmnbia,  16,644,721,  making  a  total  of  87,037,884,  of  which  Alaska 
put  up  nearly  one-half. 

Last  year  Alaska  put  uj)  more  canned  salmon  than  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, California,  and  British  Columbia  combined.  The  total  pack 
of  Caluomia,  Oregon,  Washington,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska — 
the  entire  Pacific  coast — ^was  5,956,953  cases,  of  which  Alaska  alone 
put  up  4,060,129  cases.  Alaska  put  up  more  than  $18,000,000 
worth  of  fish  last  year — out  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  alone.  We  took 
out  more  than  $18,000,000  in  gold,  more  than  $18,000,000  in  fish, 
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more  than  $4,000,000  in  copper — ^more  than  $40,000,000  in  actual 
production  came  out  of  Alaska  last  year.  We  only  want  733  miles 
o£  railroad,  and  with  it  we  will  increase  our  production  and  trade 
many  times  per  annum — not  in  the  way  of  fisheries,  because  our 
fisheries  are  lunited,  but  our  gold,  copper,  coal,  and  other  resources 
are  not  limited.  Dr.  Brooks  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  quoted  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that  there  is  more  gold  to-day  in  that 
little  nub  of  groimd  around  Nome,  Alaska,  than  there  is  in  California. 

Alaska  is  third  this  last  year  in  gold  production  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  relevancy  to  the  fisheries  products  have 
these  proposed  lines  of  railway  ? 

Mr.  WiOKEESHAM.  Very  little.  They  are  valuable,  however^ 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  interior,  to  our  agricultural 
resources,  and  to  the  development  of  our  coal  and  other  mineral 
resources. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  to  say,  supplies  for  the  canneries  and  the 
fishing  establishments,  and  that  sort  oi  thing,  on  the  coast,  would  be 
furnished  from  this  interior  r^on  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  The  agricultural  supplics  would ;  yes.  The  agri- 
cultural capacity  of  that  great  interior  country  is  not  yet  known  to 
the  outside  world. 

I  live  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  That  valley  is  50  miles  wide  where  I 
live,  as  level  as  this  table,  and  as  rich  as  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Here  [indicating]  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  total  commerce  of 
Alaska  and  the  conunerce  of  other  countries  for  the  years  1904,  1905, 
1906,  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911.  During  those  years  Alaska 
had  an  average  trade  with  the  United  States  of  $55,862,077. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  that  include  both  imports  and  exports  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  that  does  include  both  imports  and  exports. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  here  are  37  countries  of  the 
world  which  have  a  less  total  trade  with  the  United  States  than  Alaska 
has.  The  list  begins  with  Scotland,  Spain,  Russia  in  Europe,  and 
other  European,  North  American,  South  American,  Oceanic,  African, 
and  Asiatic  countries.  China  had  a  little  more  trade  with  the  United 
States  than  Alaska,  Alaska's  being  $55,000,000  and  China's  being 
$56,000,000.  And  yet  we  maintain  almost  an  army  and  navy  over 
there  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ^'  open-door"  trade  with  China^ 
whereas  Congress  does  practically  nothing  to  encourage  trade  with 
Alaska  or  develop  it,  but  on  the  contrary  actually  does  much  to 
strangle  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  do  those  figures  come  from  i 

Mr.  WiCEBRSHAM.  They  come  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
They  were  prepared  for  me  by  a  gentleman  who  is  employed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Statics,  and  they  are  official. 

This  chart  shows  the  same  fact  by  a  graphic  illustration.  Here 
[indicating]  is  Alaska.  China,  and  Hawaii.  1  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  trade  is  greater  than  that  with  Hawaii,  ours  being 
$55,000,000  and  Hawaii's  being  an  average  of  $51,000,000.  The 
total  average  trade  with  the  Pfilippine  Islands  for  those  years  was 
$23,406,380.  The  trade  with  Alaska  was  more  than  double  that 
with  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Acting  Chaibmax.  Nearly  three  times. 
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Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  it  is 
with  the  Philippiae  Islands,  and  yet  we  are  only  now  asking  for 
practically  what  you  have  done  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the 
way  of  railroad  development. 

In  1867  the  Government  of  the  United  States  paid  $7,200,000 
for  Alaska.  You  have  received  back  in  the  way  or  internal  reve- 
nues, customs,  public  lands,  tax  on  seal  skins,  rent  of  seal  islands, 
Alaska  fund,  a^icultural  experiment  station,  -and  miscellaneous, 
$17,792,464.17,  down  k)  1911,  m  cash. 

Here  is  the  Alaska  balance  sheet.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  produc- 
tion. Here  is  what  the  business  interests,  the  merchants  of  the 
United  States,  have  received  from  Alaska  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
gypsum,  marble  and  tin,  and  in  fur-seal  skins,  aquatic  furs,  except 
seals,  furs  of  land  animals,  walrus  and  whalebone  products,  and  fishery 
products,  a  total  of  cash  receipts  of  $446,640,984.79. 

You  have  paid  the  original  purchase  price  of  $7,200,000,  paid 
through  the  Treasury,  from  1867  to  1911,  $23,158,126.06,  and  through 
the  Post  Office,  from  1867  to  1911,  $5,458,548.19,  or  a  total  down  to 
1911  of  $35,816,674.25,  leaving  a  balance  due  Alaska  on  account  of 
her  actual  cash  production  of  $410,824,310.54. 

That  is  only  ner  production.  Alaska  has  had  a  very  large  trade 
with  you  in  tlxe  meantime.  We  have  bought  many  million  dollars' 
worth  of  shovels,  engines,  boilers,  merchandise,  food  supplies,  and  all 
sorts  of  dry  goods  of  every  kind,  everything  that  we  use  m  that  coun- 
try. That  is  not  included  in  that  list  of  production.  The  merchan- 
dise that  we  have  bought  and  taken  into  that  country  has  not  been 
included  in  these  lists  at  all.  The  production  on  the  one  hand,  and 
what  it  has  cost  the  United  States  to  get  that  immense  production, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  all  that  is  noted  on  the  chart.  You  see  what 
a  profitable  investment  Alaska  is.  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  that  if 
you  will  go  .ahead  and  do  your  duty  toward  this  great  country  and 
give  us  some  aid,  sympathy,  and  assistance,  instead  of  strangling  our 
development  as  you  have  done  since  19C6,  we  will  do  ten  times  as 
much  lor  you. 

I  told  you  about  the  Tanana  Valley,  in  which  I  live,  50  miles  wide 
and  hundreds  of  miles  lon^,  and  as  fertile  as  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Of  course,  you  begin  to  conjure  up  pictures  of  glaciers  and  snow  banks 
and  other  Arctic  scenes  when  Alaska  is  mentioned.  There  are  no 
glaciers  in  the  Tanana  Valley.  There  are  no  glaciers  north  of  the 
Tanana  Valley.  The  glaciers  of  Alaska  are  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Territory,  along  the  seacoast  and  in  these  immense  mountains 
that  line  the  coast  washed  by  the  warm  waters  of  the  Japan  current, 
whose  moisture,  arising  in  the  form  of  clouds,  settles  against  these 
mountains,  where  the  moisture  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  snow, 
forming  these  tremendous  glaciers.  The  air  is  then  freed  from  its 
moisture  and  comes  over  into  the  Tanana  Valley  dry.  The 
Tanana  Valley  has  no  greater  moisture,  no  more  precipitation  of 
moisture,  than  Arizona.  The  Tanana  Valley  would  be  an  arid  desert 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  frozen  from  the  surface  to  bed- 
rock and  that  every  drop  of  water  and  every  snowflake  that  falls  in 
that  country  is  conserved.  It  sinks  into  the  ground  and  is  frozen 
there.  It  is  maintained  there  in  cold  storage,  and  when  the  warm 
spring  sun  strikes  the  ^roimd  it  thaws  the  surface.  When  it  thaws 
deep  enough,  we  put  m  our  gardens,  and  then  as  the  moisture  is 
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needed  it  coiaes  from  below.  We  have  a  subinrigation  j)lant  there 
which  nature  has  put  into  operation  that  beats  any  irrigation  project 
or  reclamation  scheme  in  any  of  your  Western  States,  and  it  does  not 
cost  you  and  never  will  cost  you  a  nickel. 

Here  Ls  another  proposition.  Every  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  has 
the  same  amount  of  sunshine  and  darlaiess.  The  equator  has  12 
hours  oiT  and  12  hours  on,  but  as  you  go  north  irom  the  equator  there 
is  a  difference.  When  you  got  to  the  Arctic  Circle  there  is,  theoretically, 
six  months*  sunshine  and  six  months'  shadow.  But  where  we  live,  at 
Fairbanks,  in  the  Tauana  Valley,  we  have  practically  only  two  hours' 
sunshine  on  the  22d  day  of  December.  It  is  a  cold,  foggy,  dreary  day, 
and  the  sun  skirts  along  the  southern  horizon  for  about  two  hours, 
when  down  it  goes  again  and  we  are  in  darkness.  But  on  the  22d  day 
of  March  the  sun  has  risen  until  we  have  12  hours  of  sunshine  and  12 
hours  of  darkness.  The  sun  keeps  risuig  until,  on  the  22d  d.i  v  of  June, 
we  have  22  hours  of  sunshine.  Then  it  begins  to  recede,  and  on  the 
22d  day  of  September  we  have  12  hours'  sunshine  and  12  houra'  dark- 
ness. Then  it  gets  back  to  2  hours  on  December  22.  Between  the 
22d  day  of  March  and  the  22d  day  of  September  we  have  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  sunshine  of  the  year  in  the  Tanana  Valley.  We 
have  22  hours  of  sunshine  after  weput  our  seeds  in  the  ground,  22 
hours  of  sunshine  for  the  crops  to  grow  by,  and  they  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  With  this  ever-rising  moisture  ^ust  below  the  roots  and 
this  incessant  sunshine  we  raise  as  fine  crops  m  the  Tanana  Valley  as 
can  be  raised  anywhere — potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  beets,  turnips, 
and  everything  of  that  kind,  cauliflower,  barley;  and  wheat. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  your  annual  precipitation  there  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  about  10  inches. 

That,  very  briefly,  is  the  condition  of  our  cUmate. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  In  reference  to  agricultural  lands  in  the 
Tanana  Valley,  what  proportion  of  them  are  taken  up  by  home- 
steaders ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No  appreciable  amount  of  them  at  all. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  ^iVhy  is  that  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Bccausc  our  people  are  miners.  They  are  look- 
ing for  gold,  for  coal,  for  minerals. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  could  not  do  anything  with  a  crop,  if  you 
had  it,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  a  good  many  men  engaged 
there  in  raising  crops. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  jiist  simply  for  local  consumption? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  For  local  consumption;  yes.  We  now  raise 
practically  all  of  our  potatoes  and  cabbages  and  root  crops  for  local 
consumption  in  the  mines  and  around  the  town.  There  ls  no  ques- 
tion about  the  agricultural  capacity  of  that  region. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Are  the  lands  subject  to  homestead  entry? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  they  are  subject  to  homestead  entry. 

Going  back  to  the  question  of  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  do 
something  in  Alaska  with  this  railroad  proposition,  because  of  the 
great  necessity  from  a  war  standpoint,  I  call  your  attention  to  this 
map. 

Here  [indicating]  is  a  flattened  globe  of  the  north  part  of  the  world. 
Here  [indicating]  is  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  North  Pole.  Sur- 
roundmg  it  are  the  countries  of  the  northern  part  of  the  world, 
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including  the  United  States.  Away  over  here  [indicating]  is  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  here  [indicating]  is  Alaska.  A  vessel  sailing  from 
Seattle  to  Japan  is  obliged  to  skirt  south  a  little  to  keep  from  striking 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  From  San  Francisco  by  the  way  of  Hawaii  to 
Yokohama  you  travel  more  than  1,000  miles  out  of  the  way.  From 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  is  2,090  miles,  and  from  Honolulu  to 
Yokohama  is  3,450  miles.  From  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  via 
Honolulu  is  5,540  miles,  whUe  from  San  Francisco  straight  across  to 
Yokohama  by  the  northern  route  is  4,470  miles,  a  difference  of  1,100 
nules  in  favor  of  the  northern  route. 

In  Alaska  is  the  place  for  the  naval  base  of  supplies,  and  not  away 
out  at  Hawaii,  1,100  miles  away  from  the  direct  line  to  the  Orient. 
In  Alaska  is  coal  in  abundance.  Here  are  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world — Seward,  Valdez,  and  Cordova,  and  other  harbors  which  are 
always  open  and  never  closed  by  ice.  You  can  build  a  railroad  from 
any  one  of  them  to  naval  coal.  The  proposition  of  this  bill  is  to 
leave  it  entirely  to  the  President  to  determine  where  the  road  shall 
be  built  from.  He  can  open  up  these  coal  mines,  bring  out  the  naval 
coal,  erect  your  naval  base  there,  and  the  United  States  can  back 
up  against  those  tremendous  mountain  walls,  with  the  great  inte- 
rior coal  fields  to  support  it,  and  no  nation  on  the  earth  could  drive 
your  fleet  out  or  take  away  its  coal  and  supplies. 

There  is  a  feature  in  this  bill  pledging  the  public  lands  in  Alaska 
for  the  return  of  the  $35,611,000  necessary  for  the  building  of  this 
railroad  to  the  United  States  Treasury  so  that  the  burden  is  laid 
upon  the  public  lands  in  Alaska  and  not  upon  the  United  States. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  What  agricultural  population  is  Alaska 
susceptible  of  supporting  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  are  on  practically 
the  same  latitude  as  Alaska.  The  conditions  are  not  very  different 
SO  far  as  the  Tanana  Valley  is  concerned.  Our  agricultural  land 
is  equal  in  area  to  all  three  of  those  countries,  and  they  support 
12,000,000  people  on  agriculture  alone.  We  have  in  addition  to  the 
resources  oi  those  countries  coal,  copper,  and  gold  and  the  fisheries, 
and  other  resources  which  they  do  not  have.  They  have  fisheries, 
of  course,  but  neither  coal,  copper,  nor  gold.  I  think  the  agricultural 
portions  of  Alaska  will  support  10,000,000  people,  and  taking  that  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  coal,  copper,  and  gold  resources 
of  the  country,  which  are  practically  inexhaustible,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
how  large  a  population  the  country  can  support. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  referred  particularly  to  the  Tanana  Valley, 
and  vou  would  estimate  that  as  50  nules  in  width  and  300  miles  m 
length  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  but  if  you  will  notice  this  map  over  here, 
just  below  the  Tanana  Valley  is  the  Susitna  Vallev,  a  very  large,  good 
agricultural  country.  The  Tanana  Valley  extends  away  to  the  west- 
ward. It  connects  through  the  Kantishna  Valley  with  the  Kuskok- 
wim,  and  all  that  country  in  there  marked  with  blue  is  land  suscepti- 
ble of  agriculture.  But  as  you  get  farther  west,  toward  Bering  Sea, 
the  country  gets  damper.  There  is  more  moisture  to  the  westward, 
and  it  is  not  so  good  as  it  is  farther  to  the  east,  but  it  is  susceptible  of 
raising  grasses  and  stock,  and  very  largely  adapted  to  many  branches 
of  agriculture. 
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Senator  Walsh.  My  inquiry  was  intended  to  develop,  if  I  could, 
about  what  area  of  agricultural  lands  the  proposed  lines  of  railroad 
would  traverse. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  The  proposed  lines  of  railroad  would  traverse 
the  Susitna  Valley,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  valleys.  It 
would  then  traverse  the  Tanana  Valley,  and  probably  the  KTuskok- 
wim,  and  going  up  from  the  right  here  it  would  traverse  the  Copper 
River  Valley. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  apparently  opens  up  an  insignificant  area 
of  a^cultural  land. 

Wr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  No ;  it  opens  a  very  large  area. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Then  the  other  road  also  be^ns  and  conies  across 
the  Susitna  Valley,  and  cuts  then  to  this  point  in  the  Kuskokwim 
VaUey. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  Both  those  roads  are  proposed  in  the  report  of 
the  Alaska  Railway  Commission. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  In  that  connection.  Judge  Wickersham, 
if  Unes  of  road  are  constructed  connecting  tnose  southern  waters 
there  with  the  navigable  waters  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  how  many 
miles  of  transportation  line  will  be  open,  by  water  and  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  Probably  5,000  miles.  I  have  seen  a  statement 
of  the  total  mileage  of  the  navigable  waters  in  the  interior  which 
those  roads  would  reach  at  something  over  5,000  miles. 

The  Agting  Chaibman.  So  the  connection  of  the  navigable  waters 
in  the  interior  with  the  bays  down  to  the  south  will  open  a  large 
territory  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Ycs;  it  will  open  up  a  very  large  territory  for 
navigation  in  the  summer  time.  Of  course  our  rivers  freeze  by  the 
10th  of  November — or  about  that  time — and  they  always  open  about 
the  10th  of  May. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  Along  the  navigable  waterways  that  these 
railways  would  connect  with,  is  there  any  agriculture  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Along  the  Tanana  and  many  of  those  interior 
rivers,  yes;  and  to  some  extent,  of  course,  along  the  Yukon  itself. 
But  tne  Yukon,  if  you  will  notice,  makes  a  big  bend  north  toward  the 
Arctic  Circle,  where  conditions  are  not  so  good.  When  it  gets  beyond 
that  and  turns  south  a^ain,  it  is  better;  but  all  those  high  northern 
valleys  have  some  aCTicultural  value. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  upper  bend  of  the  Yukon  River  is  about 
to  or  12  miles  across  the  Arctic  Circle  at  old  Fort  Yukon  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Yes.    They  raise  nice  gardens  there,  and  the 

fardens  at  Eagle  are  so  good  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  head 
)ttuce  from  cabbage. 

In  closing,  I  will  call  attention  to  Senate  Document  No.  882, 
Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session,  being  data  relating  to  Alaska, 
and  giving  the  figures  shown  on  these  charts  and  the  maps  that  I 
have  exhibited  here. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  A  mere  reference  to  that  will  do  away 
with  any  necessity  of  their  being  published  in  this  record,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr./WICKEBSHAM.   Ycs. 
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sTATExarr  of  xb.  jobs  e.  balladte,  of  Seattle,  wash. 

Mr.  Ballainb.  Mr.  Chairman,  Jud^e  Wickersham  has  covered  the 
general  situation  in  Alaska  so  thorou^ly  that  I  will  confine  my  state- 
ment to  a  few  features. 

One  vftry  invp^ft^Tit  proviginn  pf  Jbhis  .bill  is  that  ^jie  PreaiHent  is 
not  obliged  to  build  over  aivy  partimilar  route.  He  has  a  free  choice 
of  iny  route  or  routea  in^Alaska.  He^  may  designate  that  all  of  the 
733  miles  be  b^iiJt  fronn  Hainfifl  to  Fflir^ftnTrp"  or  That  it  aU.baJ>uilt 
from  Cordova,  or  from  ValdeZjj)xiEom  Seward^  or  Any  othec-poct  in 
Alaska,  or-jmrt-froin'eacror  any  of  them.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  he  will  have  authority  to  purchase  the  Copper  River  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  and  extend  it  from  Chitina  to  Fairbanks, 
or  he  may  purchase  the  Alaska  Northern  and  complete  that  road 
through  the  Susitna  Valley  to  Fairbanks,  with  a  branch  to  the 
Kuskokwim  River,  if  he  so  decides.     Or  he  may  leave  out  those 

g laces  altogether  and  build  from  Iliamna,  on  Cook  Inlet,  to  Holy 
iross  Mission,  on  the  Yukon  River.  That  is  a  very  important  pro- 
vision, because  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  Alaskans 
themselves  as  to  the  best  routes  for  the  development  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  resources  in  Alaska. 

Of  course,  if  this  bill  passes  and  goes  to  the  President,  I  will  try 
to  show  him  that  the  most  of  the  resources  of  Alaska  he  in  the 
country  that  would  be  reached  by  building  from  Seward  through  the 
Susitna  Valley  to  the  Tanana  River,  and  possibly  a  line  over  to 
Rapids,  on  the  Yukon,  with  a  branch  from  mile  195  out  of  Seward 
over  tio  McGrath,  on  the  Kuskokwim  River. 

Others  will  favor  different  routes.  In  an  open  hearing  those  of  us 
who  are  able  to  show  the  greatest  amount  of  resources  will  probably 
have  the  best  of  , the  argument.     I  think  we  all — of  all  political 

farties  and  all  factions  of  political  parties  and  all  sections  in  Alaska — 
ave  entire  confidence  that  President  Wilson  will  do  the  best  thing 
for  Alaska  and  for  the  country.  I  certainly  have  that  confidence  in^ 
him,  though  we  are  of  different  political  parties.  I  was  one  whd^^ 
insisted  that  this  whole  matter  oi  the  selection  of  routes  should  be 
left  absolutely  without  restriction  to  the  President.  If  he  decides  to 
refer  those  matters  to  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  have  the  same 
confidence  in  Mr.  Lane's  honesty  and  sound  judgment. 

The  Susitna  VaUey,  I  believe,  is  the  best  of  the  agricultural  districts 
in  Alaska.  I  think  that  probably  the  people  of  Fairbanks  will  concede 
that  point.  The  Susitna  Valley  is  mostly  from  100  to  500  feet  above 
sea  leve\.  It  is  farther  south  than  the  Tanana  Valley.  It  has  a 
southern  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  annual  precipitation,  snow  and 
rain,  ranges  from  about  14  inches  at  Kenai  to  21  inches  at  Tyonok, 
35  inches  at  the  mouth  of  the  Talkeetna  River,  and  about  12  inches 
in  the  Matanuska  coal  district.  The  mountain  range  cuts  off  the 
heavy  moisture  from  the  Pacific  coast,  so  that  the  rainfall  in  the 
Susitna  Valley  is  just  about  a  normal  rainfall  for  good  agricultural 
production.  The  summers  are  probably  a  little  warmer  there  than 
m  the  Tanana,  due  to  the  difference  in  latitude.  The  difference  is  not 
very  perceptible,  probably  two  or  three  degrees.  The  winter  climate 
in  Susitna  Valley  is  not  so  severe  as  in  the  Tanana  for  the  same 
reason;  it  has  the  advantage  in  latitude. 
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The  grasses  that  grow  all  through  this  Susitna  Valley /as  you  will 
see  from  the  reports  of  the  Agricintural  Department,  and  also  from 
the  reports  made  by  the  Alaska  raih-oacf  commission,  are  more 
vigorous,  and  all  forms  of  vegetable  growth  are  more  vigorous  there 
than  in  the  more  northern  latitudes  of  the  Tanana  Valley. 

I  say  this  not  with  any  intention  to  detract  from  the  agricultural 

f)Ossibilit'Les  of  the  Tanana  Valley,  for  it  is  a  very  rich  valley  and  has 
arge  agricultural  possibilities.  They  are  growing  apple  trees  success- 
fully at  Knik  in  the  Susitna  Valley,  and  you  will  know  from  that  that 
the  winter  climate  there  can  not  De  very  severe. 

I  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  eastern  Washington,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  districts  in  the  United  States.  1  lived  on  a  farm  until  I 
was  19  years  old,  and  I  know  what  agriculture  is  and  what  is  required 
for  agriculture.  I  have  spent  about  12  years  in  development  work 
in  the  part  of  Alaska  tributary  to  the  Susitna  Valley.  I  oelieve  from 
experience  on  a  farm  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  and  from  what  I 
have  seen  every  summer  in  the  Susitna  Valley,  that  it  is  as  good  a 
farming  district  for  grasses,  hay,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  ber- 
ries as  eastern  Washington  from  Spokane  to  Walla  Walla. 

There  is  one  settlement  north  of  Knik  where  several  families  of 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  located.  They  have  built  log  houses^ 
cleared  spaces  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  and  have  their  log  schoolhouse. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  communities  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
are  engaged  wholly  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  in  the  primitive 
stages,  to  be  sure.  These  people  tell  me  that  the  Susitna  Valley  is 
comparable  in  every  way  with  southern  Sweden — with  the  best  parts 
of  southern  Sweden.  They  tell  me  that  everything  can  be  grown  in 
the  Susitna  Valley  that  can  be  grown  in  southern  Sweden.  Within  2 
or  3  miles  of  the  salt  water  the  conditions  are  not  so  favorable  as  they 
are  4  or  5  miles  farther  on  back,  because  the  dampness  from  the 
water  sometimes  retards  the  growth  of  vegetation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  the  proximity  of  the  salt  water  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  is  the  dampness ;  the  same  trouble  that  we  have 
on  Puget  Sound.  Vegetation  does  not  otow  so  well  right  near  the 
salt  water  as  it  does  back  2  or  3  miles.  But  back  2  or  3  miles  from 
that  the  conditions  are  normal.  In  1902  a  group  of  Seattle  men — 
myself  among  them — started  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  from 
Seward.  We  iiad  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  examining  the  different 
railroad  routes  possible  through  Alaska.  At  that  time  the  great 
attraction  in  that  country  was  Dawson  and  the  Klondike  district, 
and  the  great  demand  in  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines  and  in 
Seattle,  Portland,  and  San  Francisco,  was  for  an  ail-American  route 
to  the  Klondike.  The  War  Department  in  1898,  and  the  Geological 
Survey  in  connection,  sent  out  parties  to  explore  possible  wagon  and 
railroad  routes  through  the  Territory  of  Alaska  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  getting  into  the  Klondike.  The  object  was  to  avoid  going 
over  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  route  and  evading,  if  possible,  the 
Canadian  customs  barrier. 

Maj.  Abercrombie  surveyed  a  preliminary  route  from  Valdez 
through  to  Eagle,  the  object  being  to  strike  the  Yukon  and  to  estab- 
lish a  tidewater  connection  with  the  Klondike  territory. 

My  idea  was,  from  what  I  knew  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  in 
Alaska,  and  my  experience  as  a  boy  on  a  farm  in  eastern  Washington, 
that  the  greatest  resource  in  Alaska  in  time  would  be  agriculture. 
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The  most  enduring  basis  of  any  railroad  is  agriculture.  And  after 
going  over  the  situation  for  a  year  and  a  haK,  examining  all  possible 
routes,  I  decided  that  the  most  practical  route  for  permanent  aevelop- 
ment  in  Alaska  would  be  from  Resurrection  Bay.  There  was  then 
nothing  but  an  Indian  hut  when  we  examinea  that  point  where 
Seward  now  is. 

I  decided  that  the  most  feasible  route  for  a  railroad  to  interior 
Alaska  would  be  from  Resurrection  Bay  through  the  Susitna  Valley 
to  the  Tanana  River.  It  is  413  miles  from  Seward  on  Resurrection 
Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nenana  River  on  the  Tanana. 

Our  plan  at  that  time  contemplated  a  pioneer  railway  to  develop 
the  agricultural  and  the  gold-minmgresources.  The  coal  fields  in  the 
Matanuska  district  were  known.  We  had  samples  of  the  coal,  and 
had  chemical  analyses  made  of  it,  but  we  were  not  intending  to  build 
to  the  coal  fields.  We  were  planning  to  build  a  pioneer  railroad  at  a 
cost  of  about  $20,000  a  mile.  I  built  the  first  section  of  the  road,  20 
miles,  and  sold  it  to  Frost  &  Osborne,  of  Chicago  and  Toronto.  Thev 
completed  it  on  to  about  mile  52,  and  failed.  The  Canadian  bond- 
holders then  took  it  over  and  reorganized  it  as  the  Alaskan  Northern. 
They  own  the  road  at  the  present  time.  They  have  extended  on  to 
mile  71. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  decide  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  a  continuous  railroad  from  Seward  through  to  the 
Tanana  River,  with  a  branch  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  and 
another  branch  to  the  Kuskokwim  River,  he  might,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  biU,  buy  the  Alaskan  Northern,  or  he  might  build  an 
independent  road  from  Resurrection  Bay.  He  could  do  the  same 
from  Cordova  if  he  decides  that  the  Copper  River  Valley  is  a  more 
feasible  route.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  would  in  any 
way  make  it  obligatonr  on  him  to  bu^j  either  of  those  roads  from 
Seward  or  Cordova.  The  day  the  bill  receives  the  President's  signa- 
ture the  Alaskan  Northern  would  be  worth  exactly  w^hat  the  Govern- 
ment might  oflFer  for  it,  and  not  a  cent  more,  because  there  is  ample 
room  on  Resurrection  Bay  for  all  terminal  facilities  for  a  town  of 
any  size.  The  Government  owns  practically  everything  on  the  bay. 
Resurrection  Bay  has  a  shore  front  of  41  miles.  Less  than  a  mile 
of  that  is  owned  by  other  interests  than  the  Government  itself. 
There  are  50,000  acres  of  land  at  the  head  of  Resurrection  Bay  avail- 
able for  platting  as  additions  to  Seward,  all  of  which  could  be  platted 
and  sold  by  the  Government  itself.  I  was  the  founder  of  Seward.  I 
have  large  interests  in  Seward,  but  Seward  is  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  area  that  will  be  built  over  in  town  property  when  a  railroad  from 
that  point  shall  be  extended  to  the  interior. 

The  Alaskan  Northern — the  first  20  miles  of  which  I  built — cost, 
as  it  stands  to-day,  exactly  $18,300  per  mile.  I  put  this  statement 
officially  in  the  record  so  that  in  any  future  negotiations  there  may 
be,  the  Government  may  not  be  imposed  upon. 

Representations  have  been  made  that  the  road  cost  $55,000  and 
$60,000  per  mile.  But  I  state  the  exact  cost  of  the  first  20  miles  from 
positive  Knowledge,  because  I  raised  every  dollar  of  the  money  that 
went  into  it  on  my  own  notes,  which  I  gave  to  the  Shedd  Bros.,  of 
Chicago,  the  Washington  Trust  Co.  in  Seattle,  and  to  Frost  &  Osborne. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  not  your  company  sell  a  lot  of  your  stock  out 
in  Minnesota? 
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Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  originally,  but  all  of  that  stock  was  taken  up 
by  Frost  &  Osborne  and  other  purchasers. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  know  it  was  peddled  out  among  the  fanners  in 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  When  I  sold  the  road  to  Frost  &  Osborne  a  provi- 
sion in  the  contract  required  them  to  protect  that  stock,  and  they 
took  it  all  in,  all  they  could  get,  at  an  aavance  of  25  per  cent  over  the 
price  the  original  purchasers  paid  for  it.  Other  purchasers  scoured 
the  country  for  it  also  and  bought  all  they  could  get. 

Senator  riELSON.  I  know  I  discovered  two  parties  who  had  bunches 
of  your  stock  and  peddled  it  out  among  the  farmers  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  They  all  had  the  opportunity  to  sell  it  back  at  25 
per  cent  advance. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  you  did  not  raise  all  the  money  by  your  notes; 
you  sold  stock  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Mr.  Heinze,  of  Butte,  put  in  $8,500,  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  interested  in  the  original  company  put  up  aifferent  amounts, 
for  which  we  took  stock. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  not  get  something  out  of  the  stock  you 
sold  to  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  company  did,  but  we  put  money  in  the  stocks 
ourselves.  The  sale  of  the  preferred  stock  was  used  to  make  the 
preliminary  surveys.  Not  a  dollar  of  it  was  used  in  building  the 
20  miles.  I  borrowed  money  on  my  own  notes  from  the  ^edd 
Bros.,  of  Chicago,  from  the  Washington  Trust  Co.,  in  Seattle,  and 
from  Frost  &  (Xborne,  with  an  additional  amount,  which  I  put  in 
myself,  to  make  up  all  of  the  $325,000  that  built  the  first  20  miles, 
without  a  dollar  from  any  other  source  whatever. 

Senator  LiPPiTT.  Wheii  you  say  "built  it,"  you  mean  the  cost  of 
the  surveys  and  the  preliminary  expense? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  permanent  survey,  the  preliminary  work,  and 
the  construction.  We  built  a  dock  and  a  sawmill.  We  purchased 
the  eauipment  also  out  of  all  of  that.  So  that  that  $325,000  repre- 
sented not  only  the  railroad,  but  the  rolling  stock,  the  docks,  and  the 
other  equipment. 

After  I  sold  to  Frost  &  Osborne  they  added  $46,500  to  that  first 
20  miles,  making  it  stand  $18,300  per  mile,  as  it  is  to-day. 

I  believe  that  that  will  be  the  basis  on  which  the  Government  will 
consider  the  value  of  the  road,  not  a  basis  of  $65,000.  And  if  the 
owners  of  it  are  unwilling  to  accept  that  amount,  the  Government  is 
entirely  free  to  parallel  the  road,  for  there  is  ample  room,  and  the 
Government  owns  practically  everything  at  the  nead  of  Resurrec- 
tion Bay. 

I  want  to  point  out  another  feature  that  I  will  present  later.  It 
will  be  for  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  the  committee 
what  you  apd  your  colleagues  got  out  of  Frost  &  Osborne  when  you 
turnea  over  tlie  project? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  None  whatever.  I  am  willing  to  submit  our 
contract  with  them  for  your  inspection. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  was  the  arrangement? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Frost  &  Osborne  paid  back  all  of  the  money  which 
had  been  expended  upon  the  road.  They  g;ave  me  m  addition 
$28,000  in  cash,  out  of  which  I  paid  outstandmg  indebtedness,  and 
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they  gave  us  also  17^  per  c«it  of  the  common  stock.  They  obligated 
themselves  to  complete  the  road  and  not  to  increase  the  bond  "issue 
above  $35,000  per  mile.  They  obligated  themselves  also  to  protect 
the  preferred  stock  that  was  outstanding.  They  went  into  the 
market  to  buy  it  for  cash,  in  competition  with  othVr  buyers.  They 
made  this  offer  direct  themselves  and  through  a  broker  in  Duluth, 
Charles  B.  Aske.  They  bought  all  of  the  pren^rred  stock  thejr  could. 
I  think  they  owned  practically  all  of  it,  and  turned  it  over  with  their 
other  securities  to  the  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada.  They  paid  for 
that  preferred  stock  an  average  advance  of  25  per  cent  over  the 
original  price  which  the  purcnasers  had  paid  for  it,  so  that  that 
transaction  was  clean  and  nonorable  in  every  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  My  recollection  is  that  that  stock  was  peddled 
out  to  farmers  at  15,  20  and  25  cents  a  share. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Oh,  no,  $7  a  share.     It  was  $50  stock. 

Senator  Nelson.  $7  a  share? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;  it  was  sold  originally  a  jear  and  a  half  before 
we  started  the  work  on  the  statement,  that  it  was  to  be  used  for 
preliminary  surveys.  Of  course  we  were  not  informed  at  that  time 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  feasible  route  or  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  finance  this  project.  And  every bodj'-  who 
bought  stock  did  it  with  that  representation  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  might  lose  everything  they  put  into  it.  Instead  of  losing, 
they  got  back  every  penny  they  put  in  and  25  per  cent  advance.  If 
they  did  not,  it  was  not  because  they  did  not  have  the  opportunity. 

In  the  report  made  by  the  Alaska  Kailroad  Commission,  there  is  an 
exhaustive  report  as  to  the  resources  along  the  different  routes. 
Their  statements  so  far  as  I  can  see  are  accurate  and  tnistworthy  in 
that  respect.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  their  recommendations  are 
consistent  with  the  body  of  their  report. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  it  does  not  interrupt  you,  Major,  rreceived  the 
impression  from  that  report  that  these  great  coal  deposits  of  which 
we  hear  majr  not  prove  to  be  particulany  valuable  or  available  by 
reason  of  their  broken  condition. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  is  true  of  the  Bering  River  coal  fields,  to  some 
extent.  It  is  not  true  altogether  of  the  Matanuska  coal  fields.  Part 
of  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  are  broken,  as  you  will  see  if  you  examine 
the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey,  but  I  think  a  large  majoritv  of 
the  area  covered  by  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  is  principally  in  place 
and  never  has  been  disturbed  at  all,  or  to  a  serious  extent. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  speaking  about  that  report.  Do  they  not 
make  substantially  the  same  report  as  to  both  of  these  fields  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  have  not  noticed  that  particular  feature  of  it. 
If  they  do,  however,  I  think  that  Dr.  Brookes  will  tell  you  that  in  the 
Matanuska  district  particularly,  with  which  I  am  perfectly  familiar, 
a  large  part  of  the  coal  measures  are  undisturbed  at  all,  and  never 
have  i)een  broken  in  any  way.  Some  are  perfectly  level;  some  have 
a  dip  of  30  or  40"". 

Senator  Nelson.  The  report  of  the  Geological  Survey,  I  think, 
clearly  indicates  that  the  Matanuska  field  is  the  superior  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;  that  is  conceded  by  all  who  know  the  two 
fields. 
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Senator  Nelson.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  more  high-grade  ooal 
in  the  Matanuska,  and  in  the  next  place,  there  is  not  so  much  of  it 
broken. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  Bering  River  coal  district  has  been  very  badly 
broken  by  earthquakes. 

The  Acting  Chairman.,  Which  country  is  that? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  Bering  River  coal  fields.  The  coal  there  is 
more  or  less  in  powdered  form,  although  there  is  some  of  it  that  is  in 
place  that  has  not  been  badly  disturbed. 

For  your  information,  and  as  a  matter  of  official  record,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  if  the  Government  does  not  desire  to  build  from  Chitina 
to  Fairbanks,  connecting  with  the  Copper  Ri  er  &  Northwestern  Kail- 
way,  and  does  not  wish  to  buy  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern,  it 
will  be  at  no  loss.  The  distance  from  Chitina  to  Fairbanks  is  313 
miles,  according  to  the  railway  commission's  report.  From  Chitina 
for  200  miles  to  the  Tanana  Valley  the  country  is  barren  of  resources. 
The  Copper  River  Valley  is  a  high,  dry,  barren  plateau,  as  the  reports 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  have  shown.  Ail  interested  in  Alaska, 
of  every  faction,  I  believe,  will  bear  out  my  statement  that  agricul- 
ture in  the  Copper  River  Valley  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  high 
.altitude  and  the  baiTen,  dry  soil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  line  from  Seward  through  the  Susitna  Valley 
to  the  Tanana  River  would  tap  a  very  rich  country  all  the  way,  a 
country  rich  in  mineral,  timber,  and  agriculture. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  inquire  of  you.  Other  than  the  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  town  down  there,  Cordova,  who,  of  course, 
would  like  to  have  that  route  adopted,  who  else  are  particularly  con- 
cerned in  that  route  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Which  route  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  The  route  running  from  Cordova  and  up  the 
Copper  River. 

ilr.  Ballaine.  This  railroad  from  Cordova  is  owned  by  the  Alaska 
syndicate,  which  is  made  up  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  Guggenheim 
brothers,  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  They  own  a  half  interest  in  the 
Cordova  town  site.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  except  those  inter- 
ested in  this  immediate  railroad  have  any  interest  in  tne  building  or 
would  favor  the  building  of  that  line  from  Chitina  to  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Walsh.  Those  interests  would  not  care  at  all  about  build- 
ing from  the  Copper  River  up  to  Tanana  ?  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Except  as  it  would  make  a  feeder  for  their  road. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  will  have  to  build  to  the  Tanana  or  the 
road  will  not  pay  expenses.  All  they  have  got  there  now  is  the  cop- 
per. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  This  district  in  the  Chitina  Valley  is  the  richest 
copper  field  in  Alaska.  They  built  the  Copper  River  and  North- 
western Raihoad  to  tap  their  own  copper  properties.  They  have 
made  a  survey  for  the  extension  of  that  road  through  the  mountains 
at  ScoU  pass  to  reach  other  copper  properties,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountains. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  that  other  copper  field  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  White  River  and  tne  Nebesna.    That  is  on 
.  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mount  Wrangle  range  from  the  Kennecott 
copper  mine. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  as  good  a  copper  country  as  down  there 
in  the  Kennecott  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Probably  not  so  high  a  grade,  but  a  very  rich 
copper  country.  The  Kennecott  is  the  richest  copper  district  in 
Alaska  so  far  as  known  at  the  present  time.  The  Alaska  syndicate 
owns  that  particular  copper  property,  and  they  practically  own  all 
the  copper  in  that  distnct,  because  tney  own  all  of  the  smelters  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  except  a  few  which  are  owned  by  the  United  States 
Mining  and  Smelting  Co. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Have  they  obtained  title  to  that  mining 
country? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  think  they  have. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  road  is  being  regularly  operated,  then? 

Mr,  Ballaine.  Yes.  It  was  built  primarily  for  their  own  pur- 
poses; that  is,  to  reach  their  own  copper  properties.  It  was  built 
up  a  very  difficult  canyon  through  tne  coast  range  of  moimtains. 
Tiie  mountains  at  this  point  are  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  and 
the  Copper  River  has  cut  its  way  through,  making  a  very  deep  gorge. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  two  very  large  glaciers  there — ^Miles 
and  Childs — close  together  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  Miles  and  the  Childs  glaciers;  yes,  sir;  and 
they  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  road  open  in  the  summer- 
time on  account  of  the  glacial  floods,  and  in  the  wintertime  on 
account  of  the  terrific  winds  that  sweep  down  and  bank  the  snow. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  crossed  the  Copper  River  practically 
three  times.  They  started  from  Cordova  and  built  east  across  the 
Copper  River  delta,  and  then  they  swung  north  between  the  Miles 
and  the  Childs  glaciers,  and  went  up  on  the  west  side,  somewhere 
around  to  Chitina.  Then  they  had  to  cross  over.  Is  not  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Bal];.aine.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  met  inquire  again.  Have  any  entries  been 
approved  to  any  of  these  Bering  coal-neld  lands  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  None  at  all.  Most  of  them  were  canceled.  The 
Cunningham  group  in  the  Bering  River  field  was  canceled.  Several* 
claims  are  stiU  pending  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  My  recollection  is  that  there  is  one  sohtary  entry 
that  has  been  allowed. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  There  are  two ;  one  at  Port  Graham  and  another 
down  near  Juneau — ^less  than  200  acres. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;,  the  Whorf  property  at  Point  Elizabeth.  It 
is  a  lignite  coal.  None  of  the  high-grade  coal  has  been  patented  at 
all. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  of  the  coal  along  Cook  Inlet  is  lignite. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  All  of  this  is  lignite  along  Cook  Inlet.  This  in  the 
Matanuska  district  [pointing]  is  high-grade  coal,  where  the  bitumin- 
ous and  the  anthracite  occur.  There  has  been  very  good  coal  recently 
discovered  on  the  Skwentna  River  here  [pointing]. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  a  branch  of  the  Susitna  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Yetna.  There  is  one  vein  of 
fine  coal  there  19  feet  in  thickness. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Yetna  is  a  branch  of  the  Susitna  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  this,  the  Skwentna,  is  a  branch  of  the 
Yetna  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  Copper  River  Railway  does  not  reach  the 
Bering  fields  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  would  require  a  branch  to  reach  the  Bering  fields . 

Senator  Nelson.  Hbwlong? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  There  are  two  surveys.  One  is  about  38  miles  and 
the  other  about  60  or  55  miles. 

Senator  Bristow.  Would  you  need  a  branch  from  your  railway  to 
the  Matanuska  field  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Please  don't  refer  to  it  as  my  railroad.  I  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  Alaskan  Northern. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  you,  to  reach  the 
Bering  River  field  they  can  build  from  the  Cordova  road,  from  the 
junction  where  it  turns  north 

Mr.  Ballaine.  They  can  either  build  from  the  junction  at  mile  42 
from  Cordova,  straight  across,  or  they  can  build  from  Controller  Bay 

Erovided  they  decide  there  is  a  harbor  on  Controller  Bay,  or  they  can 
uild  from  l^atalla,  7  miles  west  of  Controller  Bay. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  would  be  a  short  line  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  would  be  only  about  25  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  other  from  the  junction  would  be  between 
40  and  50  miles  t 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  far  would  you  have  to  build  to  get  into  the 
Matanuska  fields  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  From  Seward  to  the  end  of  the  Matanuska  Une  is 
183  miles.  You  would  strike  coal  at  mile  105.  It  is  Hgnite.  Twelve 
miles  above  the  junction  at  Kiiik  you  enter  the  coal  area  in  the  Mata- 
nuska district;  and  this  branch  Une,  which  would  be  38  miles  along 
from  Enik,  extends  all  the  way  through  the  coal  fields. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  from  the  end  of  the  completed  Une  it  is  about 
80  or  90  miles? 

-  Mr.  Ballaine.  The  Une  is  completed  now  to  mile  71  and  a  frac- 
tion— practicaUjr  72  miles.  Cook  Inlet  is  not  navigable  for  about  six 
months  in  the  wintertime,  on  account  of  the  floating  ice,  and  there  is 
a  heavy  bore  coming  in  with  the  tide.  The  ice  is  rofled  and  turned  so 
that  navigation  on  Cook  Inlet  is  absolutely  impossible  in  the  winter 
months.  In  the  summer  for  about  six  months  there  is  a  harbor,  and 
a  very  good  one,  at  what  is  known  as  Ship  Creek,  on  Eiiik  Arm,  at  the 
head  of  Cook  Inlet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  side  of  ICnik  Arm  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  On  the  east  side.  The  coal  for  six  months  in  the 
year  can  be  brought  from  the  Matanuska  to  Ship  Creek  at  a  very  good 
harbor,  in  a  distance  of  about  60  miles. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  reach  a  supply  of 
coal  in  the  Bering  fields  all  that  would  be  required  would  be  a  branch 
line  of  railroad  41  miles,  or  an  independent  line  of  road  perhaps  25 
miles? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  another  one  of  an  aggregate  length  of  40 
miles  or  thereabouts  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  not  correct  in  that. 
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Mr.  Ballaine.  Thirty-eight  miles  from  Knik  junction  [indicating]. 
This  1  unction  at  Knik  is  at  mile  152  from  Seward.  For  38  miles  it 
would  go  through  the  Matanuska  coal  fields. 

Senator  Lippftt.  Is  the  road  built  up  to  that  junction  now  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  No;  it  is  built  to  this  point  [indicating],  at  Kem 
Creek,  72  miles  from  Seward. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  would  be  over  100  miles  from  Kem  Creek  to 
get  up  to  Matanuska  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  One  hundred  and  ten  miles,  approximately,  to  get 
through  the  Matanuska  district. 

Senatof  Nelson.  It  would  take  110  miles  from  the  end  of  the  road 
to^et  up  to  the  Matanuska  field. 

^nator  Walsh.  Then  so  far  as  the  coal  is  concerned,  for  naval  sup- 
plies, at  least,  leaving  out  of  consideration  everything  else,  it  would 
signify  the  building  of  one  or  both  of  those  two  Imes,  one  being 
a  branch  41  miles,  or  an  independent  line  25  miles,  and  another  a 
continuation  of  the  present  road  a  distance  of  110  miles  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  for  the  Navy,  and  of  course  for  the  supply  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  getting  it  to  the 
market  is  one  of  the  least  important  points  in  the  development  of 
Alaska.  At  the  present  time  all  development  is  limited  to  narrow 
fringes  alon^  the  nav^able  streams,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
^ettmg  supplies  in.  The  rate,  for  instance,  on  freight  from  Seattle 
mto  the  Fairbanks  district  ranges  from  $40  to  $150  per  ton,  and  it  is 
shipped  in  in  the  summertime.  They  leave  it  over  until  fall,  and  then 
take  it  out  on  sleds  in  the  winter.  There  is  a  road  from  Fairbanks, 
ilr.  Joslin's  road,  running  out  to  some  of  the  mines,  but  whether  there 
are  railroads  or  wagon  roads  it  is  necessary 

Senator  Lippitt.  What  is  that  place  you  were  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Lippitt.  I  want  you  to  get  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  Bristow.  Goin^  back  to  Senator  Walsh's  inquiry,  at  Cook 
Inlet,  where  that  harbor  is,  it  is  open  six  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;  Ship  Creek. 

Senator  Bristow.  How  tar  is  it  from  there  into  the  Matanuska 
coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Ship  Creek  is  at  mile  117  from  Seward.  The  differ- 
ence between  mile  117  and  mile  183,  in  the  Matanuska,  is  the  exact 
distance. 

Senator  Bristow.  That  would  be  66  miles. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  is  the  exact  distance — to  the  extreme  part 
of  the  Matanuska. 

Senator  Bristow.  That  would  open  up  those  fields  six  months  in 
the  vear? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Six  months;  but  we  want  it  open  all  the  year 
round. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  Seward  it  is  open  all  the  year  round,  winter 
and  summer.     I  suppose  Seward  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  On,  yes;  there  is  never  any  ice  in  the  harbor  there 
at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  Nor  is  there  at  Valdez.  They  can  always  get  in 
at  Valdez  and  Cordova  in  the  winter? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;  they  have  a  little  ice  at  Valdez  some  winters, 
but  not  enough  to  close  navigation. 
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Senator  Bristow.  This  point  on  Cook  Inlet  at  Ship  Creek,  would 
that  be  on  the  road  contemplated  from  Seward  into  the  Matanuska 
field  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Oh,  yes;  you  see  it  connects  there  (pointing]. 
The  main  line  runs  right  by  Ship  Creek. 

Senator  Bristow.  So  tnat  if  it  was  desired  in  the  summer  time 
they  could  take  the  coal  from  there  by  water  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Unquestionably  the  summer  transportation  would 
all  be  from  Ship  Creek  for  coal.  Colliers  would  come  right  into  that 
harbor,  and  there  would  be  only  that  shdrt  haul  from  the  Mata- 
nuska field  down  to  Ship  Creek. 

One  main  object  in  building  a  line  through  from  the  coast  to  the 
interior  is  to  open  as  much  of  the  resources  of  Alaska  as  possible — 
the  coal,  the  gold,  and  the  agricultural,  timber,  and  grazmg  lands. 
The  two  must  go  together,  the  development  of  the  mining  industry 
and  the  development  of  the  farming  industry. 

This  proposed  line  from  Chitina  through  tne  Copper  River  Valley 
to  Fairbanks  would  be  313  miles.  From  the  point  where  the  Kus- 
kokwin  Branch  would  leave  the  Susitna  Valley  line,  at  the  Kaswitna 
River,  the  distance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nenana  River  on  the  Tanana 
is  only  218  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  river  navigable  down  to  the  Tanana  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  No,  sir;  not  the  Nenana. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  said  ^*the  mouth."  I  misunderstood  you. 
How  far  is  that  above  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  is  below  Fairbanks,  about  40  miles.  The  Cop- 
per River  route  would  opeh  no  possible  resources  until  it  reaches 
the  Tanana  Valley.  It  would  open  no  coal  fields  at  all  except  a  very 
few  small  outcroppings  of  low-grade  coal — ^lignite. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  the  railroad  lines  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  line  from  Chitina  through  the  Copper  River 
Valley  to  Fairbanks  would  open  no  territory  until  it  reaches  the 
Tanana  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delta.  That  is  the  proposed  ex- 
tension from  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern.  One  of  tne  great- 
est needs  of  the  interior  is  coal.  The  mining  operations  of  the 
interior  are  carried  on  by  first  thawing  out  the  gravel.  A  great  deal 
of  fuel  is  required.  At  the  present  time  they  are  paying  about  $15 
a  cord.     Is  it  not  about  that  price,  Judge  Wickersham  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes;  for  wood. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  it  is  not  in  a  forest  reserve. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  No;  there  are  no  forest  reserves  there. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  you  have  to  pay  for  it  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;  they  pay  stumpage.  Only  the  cream  of  the 
mineral  lands  can  be  worked  under  such  conditions.  So  that  the 
bringing  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  coal  into  the  mining  country  is  a 
verv  important  need  in  Alaska's  development. 

The  Ime  through  the  Susitna  Vallev  would  not  only  traverse  the 
best  of  the  agricultural  region  in  Alaslca,  but  it  would  also  tap  very 
rich  coal,  gold,  and  copper  districts  and  pass  through  the  heart  of 
Nenana  coal  fields — ^these  coal  fields  indicated  in  this  large  map 
[indicating].  There  would  be  almost  100  miles  saved  in  comparison 
with  the  route  from  Chitina  through  the  Copper  River  Valley  to 
Fairbanks.  The  Government  then  would  have  one  imified  system 
of  railroads  running  over  its  own  tracks  connecting  every  part  of 
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Alaska  and  giving  the  interior  of  Alaska,  whether  in  the  Susitna 
Valle^r  or  the  Tanana  Valley  or  the  Yukon  or  the  Kuskokwin,  ac- 
cessibility to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields.  These  are  details,  however, 
that  will  be  thrashed  out  with  the  President  when  the  final  routes 
are  located,  but  they  are  important  at  the  present  time  as  matters  of 
information. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  are  the  available  timber  resources  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  All  of  these  islands  in  the  panhandle  of  Alaska 
are  covered  with  timber  up  to  about  1,500  feet  aoove  sea  level. 

Senator  Walsh.  Those  would  not  be  affected  at  all  by  these  rail- 
roads ? 

Mr.  Ballaine,  No,  sir.     The  Susitna  Valley  is  nearly  all  timbered* 

Senator  Walsh.  How  does  that  timber  grow  in  a  region  where  the 
ground  is  always  frozen? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  is  not  frozen  in  the  Susitna  Valley.  It  is  frozen 
in  the  valleys  north  of  the  Susitna.  There  is  a  high  range  of  moun-^ 
tains  encircling  the  Susitna  Valley,  a  mountain  range  6,000, 7,000,  and 
8,000  feet  high. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  condition  does  not  obtain,  then,  for  all 
parts  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Not  in  the  Susitna  Valley  at  any  rate.  The  Susitna 
VaUey  is  one  re^on  in  Alaska  where  the  ground  is  not  permanently 
frozen.  The  wmter  temperature  there  rarely  gets  lower  than  36 
below  zero. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  they  have  an  immense  snowfall  along  the 
coast. 

Mr,  Ballaine.  Along  the  coast  they  do,  but  the  snow  back  of  the 
coast  range  of  mountains  is  light.  The  timber  in  the  Susitna  Valley 
covers  most  of  the  area  up  to  about  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  inquire  where  the  gold  mine  operators, 
the  placer  mine  operators,  to  the  north  of  Fairbanks  get  their  timber! 

MT.  Ballaine.  There  is  timber  on  the  Tanana  River.  The  Tanana 
Valley  is  sparsely  timbered  away  from  the  river,  but  the  lower  reaches 
from  the  Tanana  River  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Tanana  with  the 
Yukon  contain  some  thick  forests.  There  are  timber  areas  all  along 
the  Kuskokwin  River  down  to  within  100  miles  of  its  mouth.  There 
are  fringes  of  timber  all  along  the  Yukon  River.  At  some  places 
thick  forests  occur,  and  at  other  places  the  ^owth  is  sparse. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  mainly  spruce,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Spruce  and  hemlock.  The  timber  in  mterior 
Alaska — that  is,  the  evergreen — is  spruce  and  hemlock.  There  is 
some  birch,  cottonwood,  and  other  varieties. 

Senator  Lippitt.  How  high  does  it  grow  ? 

Lfr.  Ballaine.  Many  trees  there  are  100  feet,  many  of  them. 
The  timber  is  tall  and  straight.  The  timber  in  the  Susitna  Valley 
has,  I  should  say,  an  average  diameter  of  12  inches  up  to  40  feet  from 
the  ground.     Some  of  it  is  larger  than  that,  and  some  smaller. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Forty  feet  in  diameter  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Twelve  inches  up  to  40  feet  in  height. 

Ifr.  Ballaine.  Up  to  about  40  feet  in  height,  12  inches  in  diameter. 
On  the  coast  the  timber  is  mostly  spruce  and  hemlock,  but  it  is  not 
so  good  in  quality  as  the  timber  of  tne  interior.  The  coast  timber  is 
knotty.    The  trees  there  do  not  grow  so  high  in  the  interior,  but  they 
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grow  much  lai^er.  There  are  many  trees  all  along  the  coast  from 
Controller  Bay  out  to  Port  Graham  that  are  4  and  5  feet  in  diameter, 
but  trees  that  size  are  not  good  timber,  as  a  rule.  They  are  apt  to 
be  punky,  rotten  inside,  and  knotty.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  used  for 
commercial  purposes.  There  are  manj^  sticks  that  are  good,  but 
it  is  not  so  good  as  the  timber  in  the  Susitna  Valley  or  in  the  Tanana 
Valley,  because  the  timber  in  the  interior  is  freer  from  knots  and  it  is 
harder — a  great  deal  stronger  in  every  way.  It  does  not  compare 
at  all  with  our  timber  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  but  it  is  a  good 
timber  for  all  local  uses. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  inquire,  is  the  dust  from  all  that  country 
north  of  Fairbanks  marketed  there  or  turned  in — the  gold  dust  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  is  taken  down  to  Seattle,  turned  into  the  assay 
office  there,  or  into  the  mint  at  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  must  be  some  central  point  from  which 
it  is  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Fairbanks  is  the  central  point  in  the  Tanana  Valley. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  amount  do  they  send  down  annually  from 
Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  varies.  I  think  the  output  was  about  $6,000,000 
in  the  Fairbanks  district  last  year.  There  are  several  other  districts. 
Below  Fairbanks  is  Hot  Spnngs — quite  an  important  town — and  a 
new  town  has  recently  started  in  the  district  back  of  Ruby,  on  the 
Yukon  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  the  gold  is  assembled  at  some  central  base, 
is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Fairbanks  is  the  present  center  of  the  interior. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  several  other  fields  there.  There  is 
the  Rampart  field,  and  there  is  the  Birch  Creek  field,  and  there  is  the 
Forty  Mile  field. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Over  around  Nome  there  is  another  distinct  field. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  out  of  the  railroad  region  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Before  I  go  further  I  wish  to  put  into  the  record 
this  statement:  If  Alaska's  development  is  really  to  be  provided  for 
adequately,  the  line  recommendea  by  the  Alaska  Railway  Commis- 
sion to  the  Kuskokwin  River  should  be  extended  on  to  the  Yukon 
River  somewhere  near  Kaitag.  A  very  rich  new  country  is  being 
opened  up  in  the  Iditarod  district.  The  output  here  last  year,  the 
second  je&x  of  its  existence,  was  close  to  $5,000,000.  I  am  not  quot- 
ing official  figures.  I  take  them  from  a  report  in  the  Seattle  rost- 
Intelligencer. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  the  history  of  the  mining  business  that  placer 
miningis  an  evanescent  industry. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  never  long  lived.  What  does  the  Geological 
Survey  say  in  regard  to  the  permanency  of  that  region  around  Idi- 
tarod i 

The  last  two  years  you  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  gold  out  of  that 
district.  What  is  the  reason  for  supposing  that  that  will  continue, 
say,  more  than  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  history  of  all  camps  discovered  in  Alaska  is 
that  they  get  bigger  and  bigger.  Th^re  is  more  gold  in  sight  as  they 
go  along.  You  see,  the  country  is  timbered  and  covered  with  grass, 
and  prospecting  in  the  early  stages  is  confined  to  the  creek  beds  and 
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river  beds.  As  they  go  in,  the  discoveries  widen  more  and  more. 
That  was  the  history  of  the  Fairbanks  district.  They  have  more 
gold  area  in  sight  now  around  Fairbanks  than  they  had  last  year, 
and  they  had  more  last  year  than  the  year  before. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  are  the  returns  from  Dawson,  for  instance? 
That  is  the  oldest  district. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;  the  Dawson  district — the  rich  placer  dig- 
gings— are  worked  out,  and  the  country  has  nearly  all  passed  into 
two  large  corporations,  an  English  corporation  and  the  Guggenheims. 
They  are  mining  now  on  a  large  scale  with  hydraulic  and  oredges. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  has  been  the  regular  succession  of  annual 
returns? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  At  one  time,  I  think,  the  Dawson  district  pro- 
duced as  high  as  $18,000,000  a  year.  They  are  producing  now  not 
more  than  $5,000,000;  but  that  production  will  remain  stationary, 
probably,  for  many  years — ^probablv  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  vou,  I  will 
say  that  we  are  now  locating  quartz  in  the  Fairbanks  and  tne  Iditarod 
districts. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  coming  to  that.  What  have  you  done  in 
the  way  of  quartz  mining  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  They  are  opening  a  great  deal  of  quartz — a  high 
grade  of  quartz — all  through  the  Fairbanks  district.  Some  of  the 
quartz  runs  as  high  as  $40  a  ton.  The  veins  are  not  large — only  2 
or  3  feet — but  the  ^ade  is  high. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  any  of  those  been  developed  yet  past  the 
prospective  stage  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes.    Judge  Wickersham,  you  can  answer  Sena- 
tor Walsh  on  that  with  more  authority  than  I  can. 
Mr.  Wickersham.  We  have  16  small  stamp  mills  near  Fairbanks. 
Senator  Walsh.  Those  run  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Wigkxbsham.  Three  or  five  to  six  stamps  in  each,  and  they 
seem  to  be  permanent.  They  are  taking  out  quite  a  lot  of  gold  at 
Fairbanks  in  these  veins.  They  are  now  down  about  300  feet.  It  is 
new  work.  They  have  only  been  working  two  or  tiiree  years,  but 
the  prospects  looK  to  be  permanent  and  good. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  You  understand.  Senator,  that  to  get  the  machinery 
in  for  the  development  of  quartz  ledges  is  an  expensive  proposition. 
They  can  not  do  it,  except  m  rare  cases,  without  railroad  transporta- 
tion. There  are  two  quartz  mines  being  worked  now  about  30  miles 
north  of  Knik,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Willow  Creek  district.  One 
of  them  earned  and  paid  a  dividend  of  $40,000  last  year,  after  paying 
cost  of  operation  and  the  cost  of  installing  their  plant.  They  have, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  richest  quartz  mines  m  Alaska. 
Senator  Walsh.  That  is  gold  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  is  gold.  It  is  a  large  property.  It  is  owned 
partly  by  people  of  your  own  State — the  Bartholfs,  of  Billings.  Thev 
nave  a  great  aeal  of  quarts  in  the  Iditarod,  but  it  is  impossible  to  work 
quartz  property  there,  owing  to  the  great  expense  of  getting  machin- 
ery in.  Tnere  are  large  quartz  areas  in  the  Seward  Peninsula,  this 
peninsula  here  {indioatmg].  You  will  see  in  the  reports  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  that  the  Seward  Peninsula  has  ^Id  enourii  in  sight  to 
Iwt  100  yeattt.  I  think  that  statement  is  applicable  to  tne  Fairbanks 
district  abo. 
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Senator  Walsh.  You  are  speaking  about  the  Seward  Peninsula. 
Upon  what  is  that  speculation  based  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Those  are  the  official  reports  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, from  their  own  investigations.  The  quartz  districts  in  Alaska 
are  very  extensive.  Dr.  Brooks,  the  head  of  the  Geological  Survey 
for  Alaskan  work,  told  me  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  m  this  range 
of  moimtains  here  [indicating],  the  Endicott  Range,  there  is  probably 
going  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most  permanent  mining  districts  in 
Alaska.     He  says  that  the  mineral  indications  there  are  surprising. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  up  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Koyukuk  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;  about  union  City  and  Seaforth  and  Beaver 
City  and  Rapid  City.  There  is  some  good  coal  in  that  district  also ; 
it  is  probably  not  so  good  as  the  Matanuska  or  the  Bering  River  coal, 
but  it  is  fairly  high  grade. 

One  more  point:  We  are  asked  a  great  many  times  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  called  upon  to  build  railroads  in  Alaska.  The 
reply  is  sometimes  given  that  it  is  impossible,  absolutely  impossible, 
to  raise  money  to  build  railroads  in  that  country  unless  the  railroad 
builders  have  the  privilege  of  acquiring  coal  lands  in  fee,  to  be  used 
as  a  part  of  the  assets  of  the  railroad  on  which  to  base  a  bond  issue, 
or  to  show  a  tonnage  for  assured  earnings.  But  even  that  would 
provide  for  railroad  transportation  only  to  the  Bering  River  and  the 
Matanuska  coal  fields. 

In  this  connection  I  am  going  to  give  some  information  for  the 
benefit  of  the  committee.  It  is  information  that  has  never  been 
made  public  heretofore. 

After  the  Canadian  owners  of  the  reorganized  Alaska  Central  had 
taken  over  the  property,  I  entered  into  negotiations  with  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  to  ascertain  whether  they  woula  back  me  in  a  project 
to  build  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  taking  over  the  railroad  from 
Seward,  changing  it  mto  a  narrow  gauge,  and  extending  it  as  a  narrow 

?:auge  on  into  the  Tanana  Valley.  I  had  my  negotiations  directly  with 
1.  W.  Perkins.  I  ojffered  to  put  up  as  a  basis  of  security  all  of  my 
property  in  Alaska,  and  all  of  tne  stock  and  bonds  in  the  contemplated 
company,  with  a  bond  issue  Umited  to  $20,000  per  mile,  they  to 
have  a  voting  trusteeship  of  all  the  stock  until  after  the  railroad 
should  be  completed  to  the  Tanana  River,  when  the  bonds  might  be 
marketable  and  I  could  pay  them  back.  Mr.  Perkins  agreed  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  tne  Canadian  owners  to  take  over  the  Alaska 
Northern  with  bonds  in  the  proposed  new  company.  Whether  he 
ever  did  so  or  not  I  am  not  quahfied  to  say.  But  it  was  agreed  by 
Mr.  Perkins,  in  the  course  oi  our  negotiations,  that  Morgan  &  Co. 
should  send  out  an  expert  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  resources  along 
the  route  from  Sewara  to  the  Tanana  River. 

In  the  summer  of  1909  they  sent  A.  N.  Grey,  the  traffic  and  tonnage 
expert  for  Morgan  &  Co.,  to  make  that  investigation.  In  July  of  that 
year  Mr.  Perkins  himself  went  up  to  Alaska.  I  met  him  by  appoint- 
ment at  Seward.  He  was  at  Seward  for  several  days  on  the  first  trip. 
He  then  went  to  the  westward,  and  on  his  return  a  week  later  he  was 
in  Seward  several  days  longer.  Mr.  Grey's  investigation  and  Mr. 
Perkins's  investigations,  according  to  Mr.  Perkins's  statement  to  me, 
resulted  in  their  finding  resources  along  the  route  from  Seward 
through  the  Susitna  Valley  to  Tanana  River  better  and  more  varied 
than  they  had  expected.    Mr.  Perkins  told  me  in  Seward,  and  later 
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in  Seattle,  that  he  would  favor  the  financing  the  road  on  the  plans 
that  I  had  proposed,  in  the  event  that  he  could  get  the  consent  of  the 
Guggenheim  J&ros.  to  do  so,  and  could  make  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments with  the  Canadian  owners  for  a  conversion  of  their  securities 
into  securities  of  the  proposed  new  company.  He  explained  to  me 
that  the  Alaskan  Synoicate  at  that  time  was  owned  by  Morgan  &  Co., 
and  by  the  Guggenheim  Bros.,  and  that  they  had  an  a^eement  by 
which  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  should  not  engage  in  any  other 
Alaskan  railroad  enterprise  or  mining  enterprise  without  the  consent 
of  the  Guggenheim  6ros.  He  agreed  with  me  that  he  should 
recommend  favorably  their  taking  up  this  plan,  not  ^one  on  account 
of  its  merits,  but  because  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  their 
friends  held  one-third  of  the  stock  in  the  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada, 
which  at  that  time  was  going  through  liquidation. 

The  Sovereign  Bank  had  failed  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
Frost  &  Osborne.  It  held  nearly  all  of  the  bonds  of  the  Alaskan 
Central  Railroad  and  nearly  all  of  the  stock.  It  was  Mr.  Perkins's 
opinion,  as  he  expressed  it  to  me,  that  through  that  arrangement  they 
might  be  enabled  to  come  out  whole  in  their  investments  in  the 
Sovereign  Bank. 

By  appointment  I  met  Mr.  Perkins  in  New  York  about  the  20th 
da^p'  of  November,  1909,  when  I  expected  to  close  negotiations.  He 
informed  me  then  that  the  Canadian  owners  were  having  difficulty 
in  getting  their  bondholders  to  agree  to  the  proposed  exchange. 

Later  in  the  winter,  or  possibly  in.  the  sprmg,  Mr.  Perkins  told  me 
that  the  Guggenheim  Bros,  had  refused  to  give  their  consent  to  the 
plan  for  Morgan  &  Co.  to  take  over  the  financing  of  this  project  as 
a  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Seward  through  the  Susitna  Valley  to 
the  Tanana  on  the  ground  that  they  regarded  the  Tanana  Valley  as 
their  field.  Mr.  Perkins  told  me  at  the  same  time  that  Morgan  & 
Ck).  were  not  prepared  to  encourage  any  railroad  building  in  Alaska 
until  the  Government  issued  patents  to  coal  claims  then  pending. 

I  asked  Mr.  Perkins:  "Do  I  understand  from  this  that  if  1  or  any 
other  individual,  or  any  company,  should  go  to  some  other  bank  or 
banker  to  raise  money  for  building  a  railroad  from  Seward  through 
the  Susitna  Valley  to  the  Tanana  1  should  meet  wdth  the  opposition 
of  the  owners  of  the  Alaskan  Syndicate?" 

He  replied:  *'We  could  not  allow  a  railroad  to  be  built  through 
the  Susitna  Valley  into  the  Tanana.  There  will  be  no  more  railroad 
buildine  in  Alaska  until  the  coal  fields  are  opened.'' 

The  Acting  Chairman.  They  might  stop  us  if  we  tried. 

Mr.  Bbllaine.  I  made  this  same  statement  within  30  days  after 
that  interview  with  Mr.  Perkins  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, when  Senator  Beveridge  was  chairman.  Senator  Beveridge, 
Senator  Kean  of  New  Jersey,  and  Senator  Dick  of  Ohio  were  present. 
I  asked  permission  to  have  my  statement  taken  down  ofiicially,  so 
that  it  might  be  an  official  statement,  because  legislation  was  then 
proposed  for  the  guaranty  of  interest  on  the  bonds  of  1,000  miles  of 
railroad  which  the  Alaskan  Syndicate  was  favoring.  The  committee 
refused  to  allow  nay  statement  to  be  taken  by  a  stenographer  and 
published  in  the  official  records.  Senator  Beveridge  called  Mr.  Per- 
kins by  phone  in  New  York,  I  am  informed,  and  told  him  the  sub- 
stance oi  my  statement.     I  understand  that  Mr.  Perkins  denied  to 
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Senator  Beveridge  that  he  had  ever  had  any  negotiations  of  any- 
kind  with  me,  or  even  had  known  me. 

If  Mr.  Perkins  now  will  come  out  with  a  public  denial  of  the  state- 
ments I  make  here  as  to  my  negotiations  with  him  I  am  pr^ared  to 
substantiate  what  I  say.  i  will  go  further.  If  Mr.  Perkins  will  give 
his  permission,  I  will  make  public  a  telegram  which  passed  from  JMr. 
Perkins  to  a  broker  in  New  York  askii^  him  to  call  up  a  member 
of  President  Taft's  Cabinet  and  have  a  certain  conversation  with  him. 
If  it  comes  to  that  point,  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  contribute  some 
very  lurid  literature  to  the  discussion  of  the  Alaskan  problem. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  view  of  the  testimony  to  which  we  have  lust 
listened  I  move  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  be  directed  to 
address  a  communication  to  Mr.  Perkins  saying  that  the  committee 
would  be  pleased  to  have  his  testimony  on  this  point,  and  asking 
him  if  he  would  attend. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  wish  the  committee  would  do  that. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  With  no  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  think  that  has  anjthing  to  do  with  the 
bills  before  the  Senate.  I  rather  object  to  gettmg  into  these  outside 
matters  if  we  can  avoid  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  will  tell  .you  why  I  made  that  motion.  The  line 
that  is  suggested  into  the  Tanana  YaUey  up  the  Susitna  passes 
through  a  rich  coal  field,  the  character  of  which  has  been  exhibited 
by  the  photographs  before  us.  It  then  reaches  the  Tanana  Valley , 
the  rich  agricultural  vaDey  of  which  the  witness  spoke  so  clearly  to 
us.  Immediately  beyond  is  a  mining  region  of  fabulous  wealth,  as 
indicated  by  the  gold  production  in  the  past,  and  with  great  prospects 
for  the  future.  Evidently  it  is  a  country  of  wonderful  resources.  It 
will  occur  to  the  inquiring  mind  at  the  very  outset  as  to  why  it  is, 
if  this  is  the  case,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  be 
asked  to  build  a  railroad  through  there  and  why  private  capital 
does  not  at  once  take  up  this  enterprise  and  develop  the  countij  in  the 
expectation  of  getting  rich  return.  Apparently  no  more  mviting 
field  for  railroad  development  exists  upon  this  contiaent  from  what 
we  have  learned  this  morning  than  this  same  region.  Apparently 
the  testimony  here  affords  some  reason. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  is  precisely  why  I  made  the  explanation  that 
I  have  made.     There  is  more  to  follow  if  necessary. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  should  deplore  getting  into  a  controversy 
about  this,  but  it  looks  as  if  we  were  now  possibly  learning  why  the 
Government  ought  to  build  this  railroad. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  desire  of  the  committee,  I 
will  request  the  chairman 

Senator  Nelson.  I  concur  in  the  motion  of  the  Senator.  I  should 
like  to  have  both  the  representatives  of  the  Morgan  house  and  the 
Guggenheims  here  and  nnd  out  whether  they  ever  intend  to  build 
from  Chitina  across  to  the  Tanana.  That  goes  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  Government  ought  to  build  it.  If  they  are  ready  to 
build  it,  let  them  build  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  apprehend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  very  general 
sentiment  is  that  if  private  capital  can  go  in  and  construct  these 
lines  the  Government  ought  not,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
feelings,  undertake  it. 
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Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  It  does  not  make  the  least  bit  of  difference,  Mr. 
Senator,  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  whom  I  represent,  who  builds  that 
railroad.  We  want  it  built.  If  we  can  get  it  built  by  private  capital, 
we  are  perfectly  delighted. 

Mr.  !dallains.  If  the  Govermnent  builds  any  of  these  railroads  on 
a  3  per  cent  bond  issue,  very  naturally  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
^mg  to  be  less  than  if  built  by  private  capital  on  an  inflated  bond 
i^ue.  The  bonds  will  be  discounted  about  20  per  cent  to  start  with, 
and  they  will  be  5  per.  cent  bonds  instead  of  3.  The  owners  of  all 
railroads  aim  to  maKe  their  stock  pay  dividends 

Senator  Walsh.  But  that  argument  would  a}^ly  to  railroad  build- 
ing anywhere,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  is  very  true. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  making  an  argument  m  favor  of  Govern- 
ment control  and  construction. 

Mr.  Ballainb.  In  building  railroads  in  a  new  country,  as  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  our  other  Wedtem  States,  their  bonds  had  to 
be  sold  at  a  much  lower  figure  on  the  public  market  than  the  bonds 
on  railroads  in  a  thickly  settled  community  are  sold.  You  can  not 
sell  a  bond  for  a  new  railroad  into  a  new  part  of  Montana  to-day 
unless  it  is  marketed  by  one  of  the  lai^e  railroad  companies,  for  more 
than  75,  and  that  is  true  of  all  of  our  new  railroads  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  In  a  thickly  populated  country  a  railroad  bond  may 
sell  close  to  par,  but  in  a  new  country  like  Alaska  you  would  do 
mighty  well  to-day  if  you  could  get  60  for  your  bonds  anywhere  in 
the  world — ^in  Holland  or  England,  or  anywhere  in  the  United  States — 
even  if  you  did  not  encounter  the  prohibitive  opposition  of  the 
Alaska  syndicate. 

Referring  again  to  the  agricultural  and  stock-growing  possibilities 
in  Alaska,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  record  an  official  statement  fur- 
nished nae  at  my  request  by  Dr.  Walter  H.  Evans,  Chief  of  Insular 
Statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  showing  comparisons  with 
countries  in  Europe  in  the  same  latitude  and  uno^r  almost  identical 
climatic  conditions  as  Alaska.  His  statement  is  dated  February  28, 
1913,  and  is  as  follows: 

Ab  a  result  of  the  investigations  at  Sitka,  Rampart,  and  Fairbanks,  supplemented 
bv  hundreds  of  letteie  from  settiers,  it  can  be  safely  asBerted  that  in  almost  anv  part 
of  Alaska  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle  hardy  vegetables  of  good  qualitv  can  be  produced, 
80  &r  as  the  climate  is  concerned.  A  list  of  these  vegetables  would,  embrace  radishes, 
turnips,  kale,  mustard,  lettuce,  carrots,  parBni{)6,  paisley,  peas,  cress,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, Brussels  sprouts,  kohl-rabi,  onions,  spinach,  endive,  leeks,  beets,  potatoes, 
and  rhubarb,  and  among  the  herbs,  caraway,  catnip,  mint,  and  thyme.  In  specially 
iavored  localities  and  in  fovorable  seasons  asparagus,  beans,  celery,  cucumbers,  squash, 
and  salsify  have  been  grown  by  taking  advantage  of  warm  sheltered  spots  with  ex- 
posures towazd  the  sun.  Under  ordinary  conditions  com,  melons,  tomatoes,  eggplant, 
and  pumpkins  have  proved  failiu*es. 

In  the  interior  valteys  grain  can  be  successfully  orown  and  there  has  not  been  a 
year  since  1900  when  tiie  majority  of  the  varieties  <h  oats,  barlev,  and  rye  have  not 
ripened  at  the  Rampart  Station  (lat.  65°  30^  N.).  Wheat,  both  tall  and  spring  sown, 
kafl  ripened  some  years.  Similar  results  have  been  secured  at  Fairbanks,  in  the 
Tanana  Valley,  but  the  work  has  not  been  in  progress  for  as  many  years.  In  1909  out 
of  60  varieties  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  55  ripened  their  entire  crop  as  follows:  Spring 
wheat  1,  winter  wheat  1,  winter  rye  7,  spring  rye  1,  spring  emmer  1,  spring  barley  29, 
and  spring  oats  15. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN   NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

In  order  to  further  establish  the  possibility  of  agriculture  in  Alaska,  a  compariaon 
has  been  made  of  the  countries  of  Norway ,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  the  Russian  Prov- 
inces of  Archangel,  Vologda,  and  Olonetz.  All  these  countries  lie  between  latitudes 
58°  and  70°  north,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  north  of  60°,  the  approximate  lati- 
tude of  the  northern  reach  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  In  Europe  within  the  above  limits 
are  embraced  over  985,000  square  miles,  or  about  599,450,000  acres.  Alaska,  with 
its  570,390  square  miles,  or  365,049,000  acres,  extends  from  latitude  54°  30^  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  to  more  than  71®  at  Point  Barrow.  A  study  of  the  topographjr,  cli- 
mate, native  plants,  etc.,  shows  that  the  conditions  are  not  very  dissimilar  in  the 
two  redons,  wnatever  advantage  there  is  in  climate  being  probably  slightly  in  favor 
of  the  European  countries.  In  these  countries  of  Europe  more  than  11,000,000  peo- 
ple are  living,  while  the  census  of  I9I0  reports  64,356  as  the  population  of  Alaska. 
Recent  statistics  show  in  the  three  countries  and  three  Provinces  in  Europe  which 
lie  mostlv  north  of  60°  that  8,373,000  acres  of  land  were  producing  cereals  of  all  kinds, 
the  total  yield  being:  Wheat,  6,683,840  bushels;  rye,  36,509,640  bushels;  barley, 
26,963,545  bushels;  oats,  109,036,780  bushels.  In  addition  potatoes  to  the  amount  of 
100,321,100  bushels  and  7,871,119  tons  of  hay  were  reported.  Live  stock  are  returned 
for  these  countries  as  follows:  Horses,  1,516,251;  cattle,  6,110,476;  sheep,  4,033,578; 
hogs,  1,484,124;  goats,  368,021;  and  reindeer,  564,732. 

The  area  reported  under  cultivation  varies  from  less  than  0.01  per  cent  in  Arch- 
angel and  0.5  per  cent  in  Norway  to  4.1  per  cent  in  Sweden.  In  Finland,  Vologda, 
and  Olonetz  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  in  cultivation,  as  the  term  is 
commonly  used.  In  nearly  every  country  there  are  natural  meadows  of  large  extent 
used  as  pasture  and  for  haymaking,  so  that  the  total  under  agricultural  use  is  proba- 
bly about  double  the  figures  quoted  above.  On  a  basis  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
available  for  crops  and  2  per  cent  for  crops,  pasture,  and  haying  there  should  be  over 
3,650,000  acres  capable  of  cultivation,  or  7,300,000  acres  available  for  possible  agri- 
cultural development  in  Alaska.  In  1894  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Greologi- 
cal  Survey,  in  a  letter  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  estimated  the  area 
of  tillable  land  in  southeastern  Alaska  in  the  Cook  Inlet  country,  the  Alaskan  Penin- 
sula, and  adjacent  islands  at  from  3,000  to  5,000  square  miles,  or  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
acres.  In  1900,  after  traveling  repeatedly  throughout  Alaska  and  comparing  esti- 
mates from  various  sources.  Prof.  C.  C.  Greorgeson  estimated  the  tillable  and  pasture 
land  of  Alaska  at  100,000  square  miles,  or  64,000,000  acres.  In  1910  Mr.  J.  W.  Neal, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  near  Fairbanks,  made  a  recon- 
noissance  survev  of  the  Tanana  Vallev,  and  he  estimated  the  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands  of  that  valley  and  the  small  valleys  leading  from  it  as  about  15,000  square  miles, 
or  9,700,000  acres,  or  more  than  the  total  area  reported  under  crops  in  the  specified 
countries  of  Europe. 

With  the  same  development  of  agriculture  in  Alaska  as  in  Europe,  to  supplement 
its  mining,  fisheries,  ana  other  industries,  Alaska  should  support  a  population  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Europe  north  of  60°  latitude  and  a  commerce  of  equal  or  greater 
importance. 

Comparative  area  o/botm  European  eountries. 


Norway , 

Sweden 

Finland 

Hassian  Provinces: 

Archanf^el 

VoloKda 

OlonetE 


Latitude  north. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Of             0      / 

58  30  to  70  30 
56  30  to  68    0 
80    0  to  70    0 

2,000,917 
4,919,260 
2,335,916 

62    0  to  70    0 
5R    0  to  65    0 
60    0  to  64  30 

413,500 

1,565,800 

422,200 

Total  area. 


Acres. 
76,226,000 
101,563,000 
82,025,000 

206,680,320 
99,369,600 
31,587,200 


Area  cultivated  tu 
cereals. 


Acren. 
402,000 
4,113,900 
1,578,300 

162,200 

1,656,930 

359,770 


Percent. 
0.5 
4.1 
1.9 

0.075 

1.7 

M 
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Crop  production  in  some  European  countries. 


Norws7(1906) 

Sweden  (1906) 

Ffnlaad  (1907) 

Rosstaik  Provinces: 
Arebangel  (1900) 
Vologda  (1909).. 
Okxnets(1909)... 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

318,880 

5,760,520 

147,000 

961,360 
16,929,120 
11,661,000 

3,357,120 

13,134,000 

5,415,000 

9,562,880 
65,646,860 
21,822,000 

25,033,400 
50,654,730 
19,836,000 

5,700 

431,640 

11,100 

451,940 
6,037,700 
1,478,520 

1,395,250 

3,053,400 

608,776 

226,200 
9,567,110 
2,211,730 

752,880 
2,923,140 
1,121,040 

Hay. 


Tom. 
2,572,920 
3,361,390 


295,153 

1,216,483 

425,174 


Live  stock  in  certain  Ewropean  countries 


Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Goats. 

Reindeer. 

Ncxiray  (1906) 

.     172,468 
566,227 
327,817 

62,050 

313,872 

73,817 

1,004,101 
2,628,982 
1,491,264 

118,675 
622,619 
154,835 

1,303,488 

1,021,727 

904,447 

133,096 
464,138 
116,682 

318,556 
878,828 
2il,072 

253 

60,957 

4,458 

296,442 

65,300 

6,270 

142,623 

Sweden  (1906) 

288,360 

Finland  (1906) 

133,749 

Russian  Provinces: 

ArohanKel  (1908) 

Vologda  ( 1908) . '. 

Olonetz  (1908) 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  May  3,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


BATUBDAY,  MAY  8,  1918. 

Committee  on  Tekeitories, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D,  0. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  further 
considering  the  bills  S.  48  and  133,  providing  for  tne  construction  of 
railroads  in  Alaska. 

Present:  Senators  Walsh  (acting  chairman).  Chamberlain,  Shively, 
Hitchcock,  Owen,  Nelson,  Lippitt,  and  Bristow. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Judge  Wickersham,  whom  do  you  desire 
to  be  heard  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  that  the  committee 
hear  Mr.  Joslin.  Mr.  JosUn  is  president  of  the  Tanana  Valley  Rail- 
way, located  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


STAT] 


^  i:^, 


OF  FALCOF  JOSinr,  FAIBBAVKS,  ALASKA. 


Mr.  Joslin.  Mr.  Qhairman,  I  do  not  know  clearly  where  to  start  in 
the  discussion  of  this  bill,  but  the  question  asked  by  yourself  yesterday 
as  to  why,  if  the  resources  of  Alaska  were  as  great  as  indicated  in  the 
hearing  yesterday,  private  enterprise  did  not  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction there,  I  tnink  is  a  very  pertinent  question  and  one  that 
should  be  answered  probably  before  we  take  up  the  idea  of  the 
Government  itself  undertaking  the  construction  there.  If  the  country 
is  really  rich,  why  does  not  railroading  proceed  ?  Why  does  not  con- 
struction continue  ? 
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I  have  lived  iii  that  country  nearly  15  years,  and  that  it  is,  per 
acre  or  per  square  mile,  equal  in  natural  wealth  to  any  other  area  in 
the  United  States  is  my  ni-m  conviction.  I  do  not  believe  even  the 
richest  territory  of  the  united  States  surpasses  Alaska  per  square  mile 
in  natural  resources,  and  I  say  that  frongi  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
observation. 

I  have  here  on  the  table  in  front  of  me  three  samples  of  wheat 
which  I  have  recently  received  from  the  manager  of  the  United 
States  experimental  farm  at  Fairbanks.  I  also  have  a  photograph 
here  of  the  farm.  There  are  about  90  acres  under  cultivation  there. 
These  are  three  samples  of  wheat.  One  is  a  sample  of  Red  Fife 
wheat,  of  the  crop  of  1912,  showing  a  production  oi  55  bushels  per 
acre,  from  the  soil  under  natural  conditions  there.  The  other  is  a 
sample  of  Romanoff  spring  wheat,  planted  in  the  sprmg  of  1912  and 
harvested  about  the  1st  of  September,  showing  a  production  of  60 
bushels  per  acre;  and  the  third  sample  of  what  is  called  Wild  Goose 
wheat  of  the  crop  of  1912,  showing  60  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Had  you  better  not  read  th^  letter  that 
accompanies  those  samples  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  have  not  the  letter  with  me.  That  [indicating]  is 
the  Romanoff  Russian  wheat,  and  this  [indicating]  is  the  Wild  Goose, 
and  this  [indicating]  is  a  photograph  of  the  farm,  showing  the  wheat 
growing,  and  also  showing  several  acres  of  potatoes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  From  what  point  in  Alaska  does  that  come  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  That  comes  from  Fairbanks,  about  the  center  of 
Alaska — about  the  geographical  center  of  that  Territory. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  wheat  pro- 
duction of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  This  is  the  first  wheat  of  quantity  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Alaska,  as  far  as  I  know.  There  have  been  experimental 
crops  produced  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  but  no  quantity — that 
is,  no  great  Quantity.  The  crop  from  wnich  this  was  produced  was  a 
small  tract  oi  probably  an  acre,  or  perhaps  a  half  acre  of  each  variety. 
You  can  see  it,  shown  on  the  photograph,  growing. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  say  that  was  not  harvested  until 
September? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  About  the  1st  of  September;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That,  of  course,  is  very  late,  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.     When  was  it  planted  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  was  planted  in  May;  about  the  25th  of  May.  Some 
of  it  was  planted  the  previous  August.  The  winter  wheat  is  planted 
in  August  of  the  year  before. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  any  of  that  winter  wheat? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir;  the  Red  Fife,  I  believe,  is  winter  wheat.  If 
you  will  notice  that  photograph  also,  you  will  see  several  acres  of 
Irish  potatoes  growing  there  which  I  was  assured  produced  over 
8  tons  per  acre  under  natural  conditions  of  the  soil  and  without 
fertilization.  The  oats  which  you  see  shocked  in  that  photograph 
were  partly  thrashed  out,  and  showed  115  bushels  per  acre.  That 
was  probably  well  cultivated  and  intelligently  planted  and  harvested, 
but  there  was  no  lertilization,  and  it  was  done  under  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  manager  of  the  farm  reports  for 
the  year  1911  that  his  potato  crop,  after  counting  the  cost  of  clearing 
the  land,  produced  a  clear  profit  of  $300  per  acre. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  he  is  getting  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  his 
potatoes,  or  more  ? 

Mr.  JosuN.  Five  cents  a  pound;  about  $3  a  bushel. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  About  how  much  less  is  that  than  we  formerly 
did  pay? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  potatoes  have  generally  ranged  from  8  to  12  cents 
a  pound  in  that  district. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  has  been  the  difficulty  that  they  have 
found  heretofore  in  the  raising  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  except  that  no  one  has 
embarked  in  the  enterprise. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  It  has  not  been  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  the  seasons^  has  it  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  has  never  been  supposed  that  the  country  was  useful 
for  agriculture.  A  great  many  people  still  believe,  in  spite  of  these 
showmgs,  that  the  country  is  not  available  for  agriculture. 

J^enator  Hitchcock.  On  account  of  the  soil  or  on  account  of  the 
climate  ? 

Mr.  JosiJN.  On  account  of  the  climate.  Certainly  not  on  account 
of  the  soil. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  will  say,  Senator  Hitchcock,  that 
Judge  Wickersham  yesterday  explained  that  this  whole  valley  is 
frozen  and  never  thaws  out  at  all  except  to  a  depth  of  about  2  feet. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  It  thaws  more  tnan  that  after  we  once  get  it 
cleared. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Those  crops  are  growing  upon  the  top  of 
frozen  soil,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  ground  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  tundra, 
and  as  long  as  that  is  on  it  it  does  not  have  the  depth  to  remove  that 
and  cultivate  the  land.     The  frost  goes  deeper. 

The  Acting  QaAiRMAN.  To  about  what  aepth  does  it  thaw  after 
cultivation  ? 

Mr.  JosuN.  I  think  after  the  moss  and  trash  and  roots  are  cleared 
from  the  land  it  continues  to  thaw,  and  I  think  eventually  the  frost 
will  leave  it  entirely. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  frozen  ground  extends  indefinitely 
in  depth,  does  it  not  1 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Probably  for  several  hundred  feet  at  any  rate. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  sink  wells  there,  do  you  not,  so  that 
you  ought  to  know? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  have  proved  that  the  frost  goes  as 
deen  as  300  feet  in  the  river  bottom  at  one  place. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  So  that  cultivation,  while  it  will  doubt- 
less permit  thawing  to  a  greater  depth,  will  probably  never  result  in 
the  complete  thawmg  of  the  ground? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  presume  not.  That  primeval  frost  is  probably 
there  for  many  ages  to  come.  TTiere  is,  I  must  say,  a  very  large 
amount  of  lana  in  that  country  that  I  believe  does  not  contain  frost. 
If  you  wiU  examine  that  photograph  again  you  will  see  that  the 
farm  is  on  the  south  slope  of  a  well  timbered  knoll  or  hill;  that  it  is 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  birch  and  poplar  timber,  with  some 
spruce.  That  soil  is  diy  and  warm  and  is  the  most  productive  soil 
in  the  valley.     In  the  foreground  of  that  photograph  you  see  the 
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flat  land  which  they  have  not  attempted  as  yet  to  cultivate.  ^  In 
that  flat  land  you  find  frost,  but  as  far  as  I  know  you  could  dig  into 
that  hill  at  aiiy  depth  you  desire  and  find  no  frost.  I  have  seen 
excavations  in  that  hillside  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  there  was  no  frost 
whatever  except  what  seasonal  frost  there  may  be  in  the  winter 
when  the  ground  would  freeze  a  foot  or  two  in  aepth. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  If  that  process  of  thawing  continues  so 
that  annually  it  does  thaw  to  a  deptn  of  8,  10,  12,  or  20  feet,  will  not 
the  country  then  eventually  arrive  at  practically  the  condition  of  the 
semiarid  regions  where  irrigation  is  required? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  think  not. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  precipitation  in  that  valley  is  probably  about  12 
or  15  inches,  but  it  comes  at  a  fortunate  period  in  the  year.  The 
rainfall  usually  begins  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  which  are  the  growing  months,  we  nearly  always 
have  a  good  rainiall  at  Fairbanks. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Have  you  a  record  of  that  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Can  you  refer  to  it  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  have  not  it  here.  It  is  shown  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  stations  reports. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  have  it  here  somewhere.  I  brought  two 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  agricultural  stations  and  I  think  you  will 
find  it  there. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  So  that  we  have  in  that  valley  two  distinct  classes  of 
land.  One  is  the  valley  or  river  bottom  land.  Here  [indicating]  is 
another  photograph  showing  a  crop  of  oats  grown  on  that  flat  land, 
and  some  of  the  largest  and  oldest  farms  in  the  valley  at  Fairbanks 
are  on  the  river  bottom  land.  It  was  unquestionably  frozen  until 
it  became  cultivated.  It  is  now  no  longer  frozen  except  by  what 
seasonal  frost  there  is.  You  would  have  to  go  several  feet  in  depth 
to  find  frost  in  that  cultivated  land. 

Those  birch-timbered  knolls  and  a  highland  extending  from  an 
elevation  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  in  my  judgment,  are  far  and 
away  the  best  agricultural  land,  particularly  for  grain.  This  crop  of 
wheat,  showing  from  50  to  60  bushels  an  acre,  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  things  about  the  development  of  Alaska.  It  is  very 
recent.  In  my  judgment  to-day,  if  conditions  were  right,  a  man  witn 
some  capital  could  go  into  the  Fairbanks  district  and  clear  this  land, 
or  take  up  parts  of  it  which  have  already  been  burned  over,  and 
therefore  much  easier  to  clear  than  the  land  such  as  is  shown  in  that 
photograph  with  timber  growing  there,  and  make  a  very  substantial 
profit  from  wheat  and  oat  raising  alone.  I  believe  those  yields  are 
superior  to  the  wheat  crops  raised  anjwhere  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west, to  which  so  many  of  our  American  citizens  are  emigrating.  I 
have  not  myself  heard  of  any  crops  in  the  Canadian  Nortnwest  that 
grew  50  or  60  bushels  to  the  acre  m  wheat.  Alaska  will  not  develop 
as  rapidlv  as  those  prairies,  because  the  land  in  Alaska  is  covered  witn 
this  timoer  growth  and  it  must  be  cleared,  and  that  clearing  will 
proceed  slowly, 

I  have  at  this  moment  a  plan  In  my  mind  to  go  into  the  wheat- 
raising  business  at  Fairbanks  as  a  profit-making  proposition;  but 
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there  are  difficulties.  The  bringing  of  the  seed  there  would  cost  about 
$1  a  bushel.  There  are  no  thrasmng  machines  in  the  valley,  and  it 
would  cost  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  to  eet  a  thrashing  machine 
there.  Fencing  and  clearing  of  the  land,  if  1  undertook  to  fence  and 
clear,  say,  50  or.  100  acres,  would  go  into  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  money.  If  I  could  produce  40  or  50  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  am 
perfectly  confident  that  I  can  with  the  experience  of  this  larm  before 
me;  siippose  I  should  produce  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  what 
could  I  do  with  it?  There  are  no  mills  there,  and  if  I  should  ship  it 
to  Seattle  it  would  cost  me  about  $20  a  ton  or,  say,  about  60  cents^  a 
bushel.  It  would  be  impossible  to  market  that  crop  if  I  produced  it. 
It  might  be  used  for  f eedm^  hogs,  cattle,  and  other  stock,  and  probably 
could  be  so  used.  No  douot  in  the  world  crops  will  begin  to  oe  raised 
from  this  time  forward  much  more  rapidly  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Now  the  area  of  that  kind  of  land  is  very  great  indeed.  I  nave 
traveled  along  the  Tanana  Valley  myself  for  more  than  300  miles,  and 
at  no  time  have  been  out  of  si^ht  of  exactly  similar  land  as  shown  in 
that  photograph  upon  which  tnose  crops  were  produced.  Below  the 
moutn  of  tne  Tanana  River  for  at  least  100  miles  there  is  the  most 
enormously  extensive  area  of  this  birch-covered  land,  warm,  dry  soil 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  just  such  crops.  Up  the  Tanana,  not  under 
my  observation,  but  prospectors  and  miners  who  have  explored  those 
upper  countries  tell  me,  the  areas  there  are  equally  as  great.  At 
the  headwaters  of  the  Tanana  there  is  a  great  prairie  "section  50  or  75 
miles  in  length  and  30  or  40  miles  in  width  with  heavy  grass  growinff 
on  it.  Undoubtedly  it  will  be  suitable  land  for  grain  producmg  and 
stock  raising.  The  Agricultural  Department  estimates  100,000  square 
miles  of  agricultural  land  in  Alaska  out  of  nearly  600,000  miles  of  its 
total  area. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  \\  hen  you  say  agricultural  land,  do  you  mean 
land  covered  with  timber  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN*.  Land  partly  covered  with  timber. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  said  this  had  been  grown  on  land  which 
had  been  covered. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir;  a  certain  portion  of  this  land  on  the  United 
States  experimental  farm  at  Fairbanks  was  covered  with  heavy 
timber,  as  you  see,  and  a  certain  other  portion,  50  or  60  acres,  was 
covered  witn  only  a  slight  growth  of  bushes.  Where  fires  have  burned 
the  timber,  it  becomes  easy  to  clear.  It  is  not  an  expensive  land  to 
clear,  but  it  must  be  cleared.  It  is  not  as  easy  to  clear  as  the  prairie 
land.  Therefore,  in  the  settling  of  that  country,  it  will  take  a  much 
longer  time  than  to  settle  prairie  countries  in  States  such  as  Montana. 
Xor  can  we  clear  it  or  put  it  into  production  as  rapidly  as  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  which  is  prairie  land  and  only  needs  to  be  plowed  and 
harrowed.  It  will  produce  crops  in  a  single  season,  I  am  informed^ 
sufficient  to  pay  for  th^  land. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  Cultivation  of  crops,  then,  apparently  con- 
templates the  destruction  of  the  forests  ? 

mr.  JoBLiN.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  to  that  extent. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  In  that  respect  you  are  the  same  as  Wis- 
consin, for  instance,  and  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  same  as  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
All  those  States  had  to  be  cleared  before  they  were  cultivated.  They 
were  not  prairie  States. 
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Ihe  Acting  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  that  grovrth  of  timber 
merchantable  or  commercial  timber  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  is  good  for  firewood  and  practically  not  much  else. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  not  lumber  timber. 

.Mr.  JosLiN.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  spruce.  If  you  will 
look  a^ain  at  that  photograph  you  will  see  scattered  through  that 
birch  timber  quite  a  few  spruce  sprees,  which,  in  some  cases^  will 
run  as  high  as  18  inches  or  2  feet  m  diameter.  Some  is  very  good 
saw  timber  sufficient  for  local  use  but  not  for  export. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  are  not  afraid  that  the  destruction  of 
those  forests  up  there  will  produce  floods  that  will  destroj''  anything 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  No.  The  great  point  is  to  destroy  those  forests  as 
fast  as  we  can  and  put  in  crops  that  will  be  worth  something. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  feel  that  an  agricultural  crop  is  a 
good  deal  better  for  your  country  than  a  timber  crop  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  report  of  tnis  agricidtural  experiment  station 
shows  that  the  crop  was  worth  $300  per  acre  per  year,  net. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Whereas  the  original  timber  crop  would  be 
worth  how  much  ?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Very  little.  There  might  be  a  thousand  cords  per 
acre  on  that  land,  but  it  would  be  worth  nothing  except  for  fuel. 
It  b  worth  nothing  as  it  stands. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  We  are  verj-  sympathetic  with  that  view 
out  in  our  country. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  We  certainly  are  in  Alaska.  We  have  too  much 
timberland,  just  as  we  had  in  the  Eastern  States  when  the  pioneers 
began  to  clear  it  to  make  farms.  They  had  to  have  logrollings,  and 
burn  the  timber  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  we  shall  have  to  continue  that 

1>rocess.     The  statistics  show  that  there  is  far  and  away  more  timber- 
and  in  the  United  States  than  there  is  any  need  for,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  will  have  to  be  cleared  in  the  years  to  come. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  mooted  question.  I  tliink  you 
will  have  to  avoid  that. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes;  I  think  so  myself.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to 
touch  tOn  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  want  to  make  the  Forest  Bureau 
understand  that  you  have  much  timber  there,  or  they  will  put  you 
in  the  reserve. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  That  is  very  true. 

Senator.  Hitchcock.  In  the  prairie  States  we  do  not  have  any 
timber;  we  do  not  want  to  see  all  of  the  rest  of  it  cut  off. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  We  have  very  little  merchantable  timber  there. 
It  ia  right  along  the  streams. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Scarcely  enough  to  supply  the  local  use. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  mean  that  is  because  of  quality  or 
size? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Both.  It  is  not  veiy  heavy  timber.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  understood  as  expressing  myself  in  regard  to  all  of  Alaska. 
The  country  has  enormous  variations  in  resources  and  in  climate. 
I  am  speakmg  now  of  Fairbanks  district.  In  the  southeastern  part 
of  Alaska  there  is  very  heavy  timber  crops — as  good  timber  as  they 
have  anywhere.     But  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  which  is  the  greatest 
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area,  the  timber  will  probably  bo  sufficient  to  supply  local  needs  for 
many  years  to  come- with  lumber  for  building  nouses  and  for  fuel, 
but  it  is  not  a  heavily  timbered  country,  and  will  never  be. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  not  what  we  call  in  our  country  merchant- 
able timber. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Let  me  inquire  now — these  farms  about 
the  agricultural  experiment  station,  of  which  you  speak,  are  held  by 
homesteaders  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  And  those  are  covered  with  timber  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Timber  or  bushes. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  they  permit  them  to  make  homestead 
entries  in  that  section  irrespective  of  the  timber  on  the  lands  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir;  they  sometimes  indict  them  for  selling 
timber  before  they  have  proved  up  on  the  homestead,  but  the  home- 
stead usually  covers  timbered  land. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  homesteader  is  permitted  freely  to  go 
in  and  take  any  land  that  he  thinks  he  can  make  a  living  on. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  trouble  is  in  that  country  that  the  land  is 
not  surveyed  before  he  can  prove  up  his  claim,  and  he  has  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  proving  up.  We  had  an  appropriation  last  year  of 
$100,000  for  surveys.     That  was  the  first  that  was  ever  appropriated. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  That  is  true.  Surveys  have  been  going  on  there  for 
two  years,  and  a  very  laree  portion  of  the  area  in  tne  vicinity  of 
Fairbanks  is  now  sectionaJized. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  have  done.  I 
know  that  I  went  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  got 
something  for  them. 

i£r.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir.     It  was  a  very  excellent  thing. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  the  homestead  law  applying  to  Alaska 
different  in  any  respect  from  the  homestead  law  applying  to  other 
States?  ' 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir;  quite  decidedlv  different.  The  principal 
difference  is  that  a  homesteader  in  Alaska  ia  allowed  to  take  up  320 
acres  instead  of  160,  which  I  do  not  think  is  wise.  I  believe  others 
probably  would  differ  with  me.  I  think  that  160  acres  is  a  proper 
unit. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  does  he  pay  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  He  pays,  I  believe,  $1.25  an  acre  if  he  commutes  it, 
if  he  lives  on  it  five  years,  or  three  years  under  the  new  law,  he  can 
get  it  without  any  cost  except  the  fees  of  the  land  office. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  there  any  other  methods  by  which  a^i- 
cultural  land  can  be  secured  except  by  homestead  or  commutation 
of  homestead? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  That  is  all  I  recall.  There  is  the  soldiers'  additional 
homestead*  statute.  There  are,  I  think,  about  30,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks  taken  up. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  reason,  I  might  say,  for  increasing  it  was 
that  originally  it  was  only  80  acres,  and  we  mcreased  it  because  the 
country  was  mountainous  and  hUly  and  with  a  claim  of  320  acres 
you  would  not,  oftentimes,  have  more  than  80  or  40  acres  of  good 
land;  the  rest  would  be  a  mountain  range. 

Mr.  JosuN.  Very  true.  The  intention  and  spirit  of  the  increase 
was  excellent.  It  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  encourage  men  to 
take  up  homesteads,  and  give  them  larger  tracts  and  greater  reward. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you.  Do  you  say  they  made  sur- 
veys up  around  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  subdivided  it? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Into  townships  and  sections  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Into  townships  ana  sections  and  quarter  sections. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Thirty  thousand  acres  of  this  has  been  taken 
up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  time  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
matter,  which  was  about  two  years  ago. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  must  have  been  within  the  last  two  years 
or  within  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  No,  sir;  I  think  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  that 
amount  has  been  taken  up. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  crops  besides  wheat  are  they  raising,  or 
attempting  to  raise,  on  this  land  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Potatoes  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops — and 
barley,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  carrots. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All  root  crops  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  All  root  crops:  but  potatoes,  oats,  and  barley  are  the 
staple  crops  of  that  north  country. 

Senator  Walsh.  While  you  are  on  that  question — you  raise  hay,  of 
course  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Oat  hay.  The  oats  are  cut  for  hav.  They  are  not 
thrashed.  There  is  no  thrasher  in  the  country,  up  above  Dawson, 
in  the  Yukon  countrv,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  oats  raised 
and  thrashed.  On  tne  Pelly  River,  near  the  Yukon  here  [indicating], 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  eastward  from  Fairbanks,  some  men 
there  have  been  farming  for  10  years  and  they  have  a  thrashing 
machine. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  the  Pelly  River? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  On  the  Pelly  River,  near  the  Yukon. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  aoove  Dawson  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes;  it  is  above  Dawson,  a  thousand  miles  from  Fair- 
banks. They  have  thrashed  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
bushels  of  oats  per  year  there.  They  sell  to  the  stage  line  which 
operates  the  stages  from  Whitehorse  here  [indicating]  to  Dawson,  and 
tney  have  made  very  comfortable  fortunes,  I  understand,  farming 
there. 

Senator  Walsh.  While  we  are  on  that  question,  do  you  raise  any 
kinds  of  hay  at  all  in  the  Fairbanks  region  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Timothy  grows.  The  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  are  all 
cut  for  hay — all  that  is  raised  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  what  extent  has  the  live-stock  interest  been 
prosec!Uted  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  There  is  not  much,  except  cows  for  dairy  purposes. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  dairying  about  Fairbanks.  Some 
dairymen  are  very  prosperous. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  possible  to  handle  any  kind  of  stock  except 
dairy  stock  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Oh,  yes;  hogs  are  very  profitable.  In  the  last  two  or 
three  years  hog  raising  has  become  quite  an  industry  at  Fairbanks. 
I  could  not  tell  how  many  hogs  are  raised  there,  but  there  is  a  very 
considerable  number. 
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Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  feed  them? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  We  feed  them  on  carrots,  potatoes,  etc. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  root  crops  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  root  crops.  They  thrive,  and  it  is  very  profitable. 
Unfortunately  they  ^ot  an  epidemic  among  them  last  season  which 
killed  a  large  proportion  of  the  hogs  in  the  valley. 

Senator  Lippitt.  What  was  that,  cholera  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  No ;  it  was  some  kind  of  lung  fever  which  was  brought 
in  by  some  hogs  which  were  shipped  in  alive. 

Senator  Nelson.  Hog  cholera,  probably? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  was  not  cholera.  It  was  somethitig  similar.  Lung 
fever,  I  think  they  called  it.  The  hogs  that  had  been  brought  in 
packed  in  the  steamboat  were  sick  when  they  arrived  there.  It 
proved  contagious,  and  destroyed  almost  all  the  nogs  in  the  valley. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  allow  me  to  interrupt  you  ?  I  wanted 
to  say  for  the  information  of  Senator  Walsh  that  in  a  good  many  of 
those  river  bottoms  on  the  low  lands  there  is  a  kind  of  a  ^ass — wild 
red  top  grows.  It  makes  a  pretty  fair  fodder  if  it  is  cut  m  the  right 
season. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes;  there  are  immense  quantities  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  coarser  than  the  tame  red  top,  but  it 
resembles  it  somewhat.  I  took  from  what  I  saw  of  it  that  if  it  is  cut 
in  season  it  will  make  a  good  fodder.  There  is  lots  of  that  in  some 
localiti^. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  makes  excellent  fodder.  There  are  unlimited 
areas  of  it.  It  grows  also  on  the  hills  and  high  up  on  the  mountains. 
I  have  seen  it  growing  well  up  on  the  mountains  as  high  as  a  man's 
shoulder.  It  makes  an  excellent  horse  feed.  The  horses  will  leave 
the  best  timothy  hay  to  eat  it  when  it  is  properly  cured.  But  it  has 
two  disadvantages.  It  is  not  so  strong  a  horse  food  so  timothy, 
and 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  better  than  straw  and  not  quite  as  good 
as  hay? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  great  misfortune  about  it  is  that  it  is  not  per- 
ennial. When  it  is  cut  once  or  twice  it  does  not  produce  a  crop  the 
vear  following.  While  it  is  now  used  in  considerable  quantities  for 
norse  feed,  it  is  not  as  good  as  timothy,  barley,  or  oats  hay. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  it  must  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed  to  per- 
petuate itself  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes ;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  the  tame  red  top  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  No;  I  am  talking  of  the  wila  hay.  Timothy  grows 
very  well.  In  my  yard  at  Fairbanks  four  or  five  years  ago  we  sowed 
timothy.  It  grows  as  high  as  the  fence  every  year.  It  is  never 
winterkilled.  It  is  winterkilled  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  but 
it  makes  a  very  good  crop  of  timothy,  and  it  is  in  that  flat  bottom 
land. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  How  wide  is  the  valley  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  is  about  50  mi!es  wide  at  Fairbanks.  It  will  aver- 
age maybe  20  to  30  mUes  in  width  throughout  its  whole  length, 
"niat  flat  land  is  not  the  best  land.  The  best  land  is  the  low,  rolling 
hills  along  the  margin  of  the  valley,  and  there  is  an  immense  area  of 
it.  The  flat  lands  will  produce  crops.  The  manager  ot  that  experi- 
mental farm  proposes  very  shortly  to  clear  and  cultivate  some  of  the 
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flat  land  which  you  see  in  that  photograph  for  experimental  purposes. 
He  believes,  and  we  all  believe,  because  there  are  other  farms  on  the 
flat  land,  that  when  that  land  is  cleared  and  plowed  and  turned  up 
to  the  sun  it  wi'l  become  as  light  and  as  productive  as  the  higher 
lands  and  probably  even  more  so. 

The  clearing  of  farm  lands  about  Fairbanks  is  going  on  rapidly.  I 
believe  that  last  year  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  at  Fairbanks 
nearly  doubled  all  that  had  been  cleared  and  cultivated  up  to  that 
time.  And  there  is  an  enthusiasm  about  it.  The  yield  of  those  crops 
is  a  matter  of  amazement  and  surprise  to  the  men  themselves  who  are 
producing  them,  because  there,  as  everywhere,  it  was  the  supposition 
that  the  land  was  worthless  for  farm  purposes.  But  either  from  the 
fact  that  the  soil  is  new  and  has  the  elements  in  it  that  produce 
growth  in  great  abundance  or  from  the  fact  that  there  is  during  the 
growing  period  24  hours  of  daylight,  one  or  both  must  be  the  cause 
lor  the  amazing  production  of  that  land. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Has  the  production  been  sufficient  to  make 
anv  appreciable  difference  in  the  shipping  in  of  supplies  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes;  it  has  stopped  the  shipping  of  fresh  cabbage. 
They  raise  all  they  use.  In  the  matter  of  turnips  they  raise  all  they 
use.  Of  potatoes  they  are  producing  about  half  the  quantity  they 
use.  In  two  years  more  there  will  probably  be  no  more  shipped  in. 
In  the  matter  of  hay  they  have  reduced  the  quantity  shipped  m  some, 
but  not  a  great  deal.  Lettuce  and  tomatoes  are  all  produced  locally. 
Tomatoes  are  grown  largely  in  hothouses,  although  they  have  been 
ripened  outdoors. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  are  speaking  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Fairbanks. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  am  speaking  of  the  neighborhood  of  Fairbanks.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  grain-producing  country  and  will  produce  grain  as 

food  as  any.  It  will  not  be  excelled  by  Maine  or  Minnesota,  or  the 
)akotas,  or  any  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  this  country.  It  is 
a  surprise.  Whenever  I  have  observed  those  crops  growing  their 
prolincness  has  been  a  source  of  wonderi  It  undoubtedly  is  due 
somewhat  to  the  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  the  growing  season 
there  is  no  darkness.  It  is  all  daylight.  From  May  to  the  end  of 
August  you  could  read  a  paper  at  midnight.  Another  thing  is  that 
those  crops  are  of  most  excellent  quality.  Vegetables,  such  as  cab- 
bage, turnips,  tomatoes,  radishes,  and  lettuce,  are  vastly  superior  to 
anything  we  have  in  the  States. 
Mr.  W ICKERSHAM.  And  celery. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  And  celery  and  things  of  that  nature.  In  the  hills 
on  both  sides  of  that  valley  there  are  mines.  The  whole  valley  from 
head  to  mouth  is  gold-bearing.  The  Geological  Survey  reported 
nearly  15  years  ago  that  an  examination  of  the  streams  flowing  into 
the  Tanana  from  the  north  all  showed  evidence  of  gold.  In  that  re- 
spect I  want  to  speak  a  little  in  reference  to  the  Senator's  question 
yesterday  as  to  the  permanency  of  placer  mining  as  an  industry.  In 
California  they  discovered  gold,  as  you  know,  in  1848.  Tiiat  is 
above  60  years  ago.  There  was  a  bonanza  period  when  the  placer 
production  reached  as  high  as  $85,000,000  a  year.  But  the  produc- 
tion in  California  last  year,  1912,  was  about  $20,000,000.  It  has  * 
been  producing  for  60  years.         ^ 
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Senator  Walsh.  That  comes  from  the  dredges,  largely,  though, 
Mr.  Joslin. 

Mr.  Joslin.  Largely  from  dredges,  but  it  still  is  placer  mining. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  productive  industries  in  the  State. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  a  recent  development  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.  Yes,  sir,  it  is,  but  we  have  the  advantage  of  all  those 
discoveries  in  our  wofk  in  placer  mining  in  Alaska.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  placer  mining  industry  in  Alaska  will  last  a  thousand  years, 
the  area  suitable  for  placer  mining  is  so  enormous.  What  we  are 
working  thilre  now  is  only  the  gravels  that  will  carry  from  $3  to  $10 
a  yard.  You  can  not  work  gravels  that  carry  less  than  that,  but  once 
we  have  transportation  there,  and  can  work  gravels  such  as  they  do 
in  California,  which  carry  7  cents  a  yard,  we  have  got  so  nearly  an 
unlimited  area  of  it  that  no  man  can  foresee  the  end  of  that  industry 
in  Alaska. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  any  dredging  carried  on  there  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.  Oh,  yes,  indeed;  there  are  20  or  30  dredges  in  the 
Seward  Peninsula.  There  is  1  dredge  at  Fairbanks  and  another  in 
the  Circle  Citjr  district.  There  are  8  or  10  dredges  in  the  Klondike, 
which  is  identically  similar  country. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  long  do  they  operate  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.  They  operate  about  150  days  per  year.  They  usually 
work  up  until  November,  beginning  some  time  in  May.  They  are 
working  gravels  at  Dawson,  which  is  an  older  camp  than  Fairbanks, 
that  carry  50  cents  per  yard.  And  in  some  cases  they  are  working 
gravel  as  low  as  40  cents  per  yard  at  a  profit  by  the  dredging  process 
m  the  Dawson  country.  We  will  eventually,  when  our  transport a- 
tion  gets  better,  be  able  to  work  gravels  of  that  tenor  in  Alaska. 
One  great  thing  is  that  nearly  the  whole  area  of  Alaska  is  gold  bear- 
ing. There  are  placers  and  quartz.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe 
the  statistics  ana  explorations  of  the  Geological  Survey  show  it,  that 
you  could  go  from  the  extreme  southeast  of  Alaska,  here  at  Ketchikan, 
where  there  are  important  mines,  along  this  route  by  way  of  Hains 
[indicating],  clear  out  to  Noine  here  [indicating],  a  distance  of  2,000 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  in  every  20-mile  section  along  that 
route  you  could  develop  gold  mines.  It  is  infinitely  greater  than 
any  other  area  of  gold  country  that  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
world.  In  the  State  of  California  the  gold  production  in  the  past 
60  years  has  been  about  $1,500,000,000.  The  reports  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  estimate  that  this  little  peninsula,  Seward 
Peninsula,  on  which  the  town  of  Nome  stands,  contains  approxi- 
mately as  large  an  area  of  placer  gravels  as  there  is  in  the  State  of 
California.  It  is  by  no  means  superior  to  the  area  of  the  Tanana 
placer  gravels,  and  probably  not  superior  to  those  in  the  Iditarod^ 
nor  in  the  Koyukuk,  nor  in  the  Fortymile. 

Senator  Nelson.  Seward  Peninsula  is  not  as  small  as  it  looks  on 
this  map.     It  is  30,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  Joslin.  Yes.,  sir;  it  is  only  about  one-fifth  the  area  of  Cali- 
fornia, yet  it  contains  an  area  of  gold-bearing  gravels  as  great  as 
California. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Will  you  explain  why  the  lack  of  transpor- 
tation makes  it  impossible  to  work  the  lower  grade  placers  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.  Because  everything — wages,  cost  of  supplies,  and 
everything  else — is  fixed  largely  by  the  rate  for  transportation. 
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Senator  Walsh.  I  might  say  in  explanation  to  Senator  Hitchcock 
that  in  my  State  the  dredgmg  process  was  transformed  from  a 
doubtful  experiment  to  a  very  successful  enterprise  by  the  mere 
utilization  of  electric  power  instead  of  steam  power.  The  mere 
matter  of  the  saving  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  electrical 
Dower  for  steam  power  in  the  cost  of  operations  has  transformed  it 
m>m  one  that  did  not  pay  to  one  that  pays  handsomely,  so  that  you 
can  very  readily  understand  that  a  very  slight  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  in  and  out  of  this  region  may  bring  into  the  chan- 
nel of  commerce  an  enormous  amount  of  gold,  that  otherwise  could 
not  be  utilized. 

Senator  Nelson.  One  of  the  drawbacks  in  Alaska  is  that  you  can 
see  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  your  dredging  machinery  into  a  camp 
where  you  have  nothing  but  a  bridle  pam,  where  you  have  to  pacK 
everything  either  on  your  own  back  or  on  a  horse's  back  or  on  a  dog 
sled. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  There  are  about  30  dredges  at  work,  I  believe,  on  the 
Seward  Peninsula. 

Senator  Lippitt.  What  power  do  they  use? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  They  use  gasoline  and  steam,  and  some  electric  power 
produced  with  crude  oil  n*om  California. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  burn  wood  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  No;  they  bring  crude  oil  from  California.  It  is  nearly 
3,000  miles — 2,900  miles.  It  costs  them  $2  a  barrel  landed  at  their 
power  house  in  Nome. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  seems  to  be  coal  on  that  peninsula. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  There  is  coal  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  Seward 
Peninsula.  There  is  very  good  coal  right  at  Cape  Lisburne — ^very 
high-grade  coal — and  there  is  some  coal  in  the  Candle  district  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Seward  Peninsula.     I  do  not  know  how  good  it  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  they  not  got  electric  power  developed  at 
Nome? 

Mr.  Heifner.  They  use  that  electric  power  for  driving  some  of 
the  dredges.  The  power  is  produced  by  oil  shipped  from  the  State  of 
California. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  not  any  water  power  near  Nome  that 
they  could  utilize,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes;  they  are  developing  water  power  there  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  may  be  away  back  in  the  hills. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Not  right  near  the  town. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  would  be  some  distance  back. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  They  are  developing  hydroelectric  power  near  Nome 
now.  I  have  no  doubt  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  dredges  at 
work  there  will  be  doubled.  The  rea.son  is  that  they  can  land  dredg- 
ing machinery  at  Nome  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  or  $9  a  ton  or  perhaps  less. 
There  are  some  railroads  extending  from  Nome  back  into  the  coun- 
try. This  road  [indicating],  the  Seward  Peninsula  Railroad,  is 
about  80  miles  long.  It  is,  however,  shut  down  now,  which  I  will 
explain  presently.  It  was  closed  absolutely  by  the  restrictions  of  the 
Government. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  are  they?  . 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  the  railroad  from  Nome? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  This  Seward  Peninsula  Road  extending  from  Nome 
is  closed  down. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Let  us  not  be  diverted  now.  You  were  talking 
about  these  resources.     We  will  take  up  that  other  question  later. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes.  Thev  can  deliver  these  dredges  back  near  the 
coast  at  comparatively  a  low  expense.  If  we  were  to  bring  a  dredge 
into  the  Tanana  Valley  the  freight  rate  by  the  time  it  reaches  Fau*- 
banks,  instead  of  being  $9  a  ton,  would  be  $40  or  more  a  ton. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  should  that  be?  You  could  bring  it  up 
the  Yukon  in  the  summer  time  by  boat,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  You  do,  but  the  Yukon  is  navigable  about  three 
months  in  the  summer  time.  All  the  rest  of  tne  time  that  boat 
must  be  laid  up. 

Senator  Walsh.  Three  months  is  a  long  time  to  bring  in  mining 
machinery. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  You  can  do  it,  but  it  makes  it  expensive. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  water  rate  between 
Nome  and  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  water  rate  to  Nome  is  about  $9 ;  to  Fairbanks  it 
is  about  S45.     I  am  speaking  of  dredging  machinery. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  allow  me  to  interrupt  you  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  see,  at  Nome  it  comes  in  on  ocean  vessels 
from  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  or  Tacoma,  but  when  you  go  up  the 
Yukon  you  have  to  transship  it  on  river  boats. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  cost  of  transshipment, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.  Yes;  but  that  is  very  high,  though.  Operating  a 
steamboat  on  the  Yukon  River  is  very  expensive.  They  must  bum 
wood  which  is  cut  along  the  banks  of  the  nver  and  piled  along  there; 
or  they  must  bring  oil  from  California.  A  great  portion  of  the  freight 
that  is  brought  up  the  Yukon  is  brought  up  with  oil  fuel. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  good  deal  of  coal  right 
along  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Freight  that  is  transshipped,  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
has  to  go  to  St.  Michael  and  from  St.  Micnael  it  is  transshipped  on 
river  boats.  St.  Michael  is  about  80  miles  north  or  northeast  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  St.  Michael  is  here  [indicating],  while  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  80  or  90  miles  south  of  that.  That  forces  the  river  boats  to 
put  out  to  sea  at  St.  Michael,  and  they  can  not  always  make  it  across 
there. 

Senator  Lippitt.  How  long  a  trip  is  it  up  the  Yukon  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  is  about  two  weel^  from  St.  Michael.  The  entrance 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  not  very  good.  It  is  rather  shallow,  and 
sometimes  boats  get  aground  there.  The  river  spreads  very  much 
at  the  mouth. 

Senator  Lippitt.  How  many  vessels  run  up  the  river? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  There  are  about  50  or  60  vessels,  I  think.  The  report 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission  shows  the  number. 

Senator  Lippitt.  A  considerable  number  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir.  A  steamboat  is  able  to  make  about  three 
round  trips  in  a  year  from  St.  Michael  to  Fairbanks.  The  capital 
invested  m  them  and  the  expense  of  bringing 

Senator  Lippitt.  About  how  large  are  those  vessels  ? 
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Mr.  JosLiN.  They  range — some  of  those  boats  will  bring  up  2,000 
tons  at  a  trip.  Some  of  them  are  very  large  boats;  as  large  as  the 
largest  Mississippi  River  boats. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Does  September  close  the  season  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  big  boats. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  they  charge  a  ton  for  heavy  freight  like 
mining  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Jos  LIN.  It  would  be  about  $45  a  ton.  That  would  be  from 
Seattle. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  mean  from  St.  Michael  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  rates  are  all  through  rates.  If  you  segregated  it, 
the  ocean  rate  to  St.  Michael  would  be  about  $7  or  $8  on  tne  through 
rate. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  would  be  about  the  same  as  Nome  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes;  just  about  the  same  as  Nome,  except  probably 
they  would  make  a  slight  reduction  on  account  of  the  tnrough  rate. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  vou  will  pardon  me  just  a  minute 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Certainly. 

Senator  Wai^h.  If  you  can  bring  a  boatload  that  would  be  $60,000. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Two  thousand  tons.  If  you  had  a  very  great  quantity 
of  freight  to  carry  there  would  be  an  enormous  profit  in  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  thev  make  about  three  trips  a  year  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  They  make  aTbout  three  trips  a  year,  but  they  can  not 
bring  2,000  tons  at  a  trip. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  would  be  a  low-priced  freight,  would  it  not  ? 
The  ordinary  freight  would  command  a  much  higher  price  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  you  might  say  that  would  be  the  lowest  ? 
If  they  carried  a  load  the  lowest  that  they  would  realize  would  be  $30 
a  ton  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir.  If  there  was  traffic  enough  to  keep  those 
boats  employed  it  would  be  very  profitable  at  those  rates,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  none  of  the  steamboat  companies  have  found  it  profit- 
able, and  many  of  them  have  gone  broke.  There  is  a  boneyard 
down  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  I  guess  there  are  50  steamboats 
laid  up  and  rotting. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  right  in  saying  that  one  of  those 
river  boats  would  carrv  2,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Oh,  no;  not  on  the  boat  itself.  They  carry  bar^as, 
carrying  about  400  or  500  tons  each.  The  normal  wav  of  carrving 
freight  is  by  barges.  Carrying  freight  on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat 
is  a  very  expensive  way  to  handle  it. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Then  tlrey  are  really  towboats  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Towboats. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Are  thev  side- wheelers  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Stern- wheelers. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Do  you  mean  a  propeller? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  No;  stern  wheels. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wooden  wheels? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Wooden  wheels.  Thev  found  on  both  the  upper  and 
lower  river  that  the  carrying  of  freight  by  barges  is  by  far  the  most 
economical  way.  We  have  l)arg(»s  on  the  lower  river;  they  average 
about  500  tons  capacity.  In  speaking  of  the  upper  river  I  mean 
from  Wliite  Horse  down  to  Dawson  on  the  Canadian  side.     There 
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is  a  British  company  operating  a  line  of  boats  there.  They  use 
barges  that  carry  from  200  to  300  tons.  The  river  is  shallow  up 
there. 

While  we  are  on  that,  and  as  a  graphic  illustration  of  what  value  a 
railroad  may  be  to  the  country,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  this 
map  [indicating].  When  you  have  landed  your  freight,  whethe;*  at 
Nome  or  at  Fairbanks,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  on  the  beach,  your 
troubles  have  just  begun  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  Moving 
tljfit  freight  even  10  miles  becomes  a  very  heavv  burden.  Where  you 
have  a  good  wagon  road  in  Alaska  or  a  good,  sled  road  the  cost  of 
moving  freight  would  be  about  $1  a  ton-mile.  If  you  had  to  move 
freight  30  miles  from  the  river,  or  30  miles  from  the  beach,  it  would 
cost  you  about  $30  a  ton,  if  you  have  a  good  wagon  road.  If  you 
have  not  a  good  wagon  road,  it  vnl\  cost  you  anywhere  from  $2  to  $4 
a  ton-mile.  If  a  dredge  weighs  600  tons  and  you  move  it  30  miles, 
you  have  got  $600  for  every  mile  you  move  it.  It  costs  you  $18,000 
to  move  a  dredge  30  miles  from  the  river,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as  it 
has  cost  to  brine  it  4,000  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast.  If  there  is  no 
road,  you  must  build  one  before  you  could  move  it  at  all. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  that  labor  cost  ?  I  do  not  understand  why 
it  should  be  so  prodigious. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Labor  and  supplies. 

Senator  Lippitt.  What  is  the  going  wages  for  labor  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  In  the  mines,  about  $7.50  a  day — common  labor.  On 
that  Government  farm  for  the  clearing  of  the  land,  the  report  shows, 
thev  paid  the  labor  $7.50  a  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  board  ? 

Mr.  JosuN.  No;  that  includes  board.  It  would  be  about  $5  a 
dav  with  board.     Board  is  estimated  to  cost  $2.50  a  day. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  is  the  labor  so  high  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Because  the  supplies  are  so  high,  and  transportation 
is  so  slow. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  supplies  are  high  because  labor  is  so  high. 
It  is  Like  the  chicken  and  the  egg. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  have  a  telegram  here  from  Senator  Sutherland,  a 
senator  in  the  Alaskan  Legislature,  who  lives  at  Ruby,  on  the  Yukon 
River.  Ruby  is  about  there  [indicating].  It  is  not  shown  on  this 
map.  It  was  only  discovered  about  a  year  ago.  It  is  a  new  camp, 
about  180  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yukon  River. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kovukuk  ? 

Mr.  JoBLiN.  No;  right  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Melozi  River. 

This  is  the  telegrana.  I  will  read  it.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Chilberg,  who  is  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Seattle, 
upon  wiom  the  people  of  Alaska  rely  considerably  for  assistance. 
I  think  Judge  Wickersham  received  a  similar  request.  They  are 
endeavoring  to  get  a  road  from  that  town,  Ruby,  on  the  river,  over 
to  the  mines,  about  25  miles  back  of  the  river. 

The  telegram  reads: 

Representative  citizens'  meeting  Saturday  uiges  me  to  request  you  assist  secure 
Federal  appropriation,  175^000,  to  complete  a  road  from  Ruby  to  Long  Greek— 4,000 
tons  of  macninery  and  provisions  to  move  this  year — requirement  absolutely  necessary 
for  development  of  camp.    Improving  conditions  everywhere  evident. 
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Of  course  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  a  $75,000  appropriation 
this  year.  If  any  appropriation  at  all  is  eotten,  it  will  have  to  be  at 
the  regular  session  next  winter.  It  is  douotful  if  any  can  be  obtained 
at  all.  But  I  want  to  show  merely  by  that  example  the  value  of  a 
railroad  and  a  wagon  road. 

Senator  Hitohoock.  How  many  miles  will  that  $75,000  build  t 

Mr.  JosLiN.  About  25  miles.  Long  Creek  is  about  25  miles  from 
the  river.  This  telegram  does  not  state  it,  but  I  know  it  as  a  fact. 
Now,  the  cost  of  moving  that  freight,  which  will  have  to  be  done  iki 
summer  by  pack  horses,  and  possibly  a  little  can  be  carried  in  wagons 
across  the  hills,  will  be  not  less  than  5  cents  a  pound,  or  $100  a  ton 
for  that  25  miles.  For  4,000  tons  that  will  make  $400,000.  That 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  $4  per  ton-mile. 

Senator  Hitchoock.  That  is  without  the  building  of  the  railroad  1 

Mr.  JosLiN.  That  is  with  no  road  at  all.  That  is  just  the  natural 
country. 

Senator  Hitohcook.  Suppose  the  road  was  built  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  If  a  wagon  road  was  built  there  it  could  be  done  for  a 
little  more  than  $1  per  ton-mile.  Instead  of  costing  $400,000  it  could 
be  moved  across  there  by  a  good  wagon  road  at  probably  $100,000. 

Senator  Lippitt.  What  are  the  people  going  to  do;  move  it  at  an 
expense  of  $400,000,  when  by  spending  $75,000  they  could  save 
$225,000  ? 

»Mr.  JosLiN.  That  is  precisely  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
Senator  Lippitt.  You  woula  almost  think  they  would  go  to  work 
and  buitd  the  wagon  road  and  save  the  money  ? 

Mr.  JoBLiN.  When  a  man  builds  a  wagon  road  some  oilier  mail 
who  has  done  nothing  on  it  comes  along  and  uses  it.  That  is  the 
penalty  of  a  pioneer.  He  builds  the  roads,  which  his  successors  for 
a  thousand  years  make  use  of.  That  is  why  a  pioneer  does  so  much 
more  work  than  any  man  who  comes  after  him.  All  that  he  does 
benefits  every  man  tnat  comes  after  him.  They  have  not  the  money 
to  build  it. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Have  they  not  the  money  to  transport  the  ma- 
chinery? 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  They  have  the  labor. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  They  have  the  labor. 

Senator  Lippitt.  The  labor  builds  the  road,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  JosuN.  The  labor  builds  the  road. 

Senator  Lippitt.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  little  combination  on 
their  part  would  save  them  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  JosuN.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  can  not  bring  that  about. 

Senator  Hitchcogk.  To  what  extent  have  the  residents  built 
roads  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  They  have  slashed  out  trails,  and  the  teamsters  have 
done  as  much  to  improve  the  roads  as  they  can. 

Senator  Hitchoock.  What  are  we  spending,  about  one-half  a 
million  dollars  up  there  on  roads  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  About  $100,000. 

Senator  Hitchcock.    I  think  it  is  more  than  that. 

Mr,  JosLiN.  They  appropriated  one  year  about  $250,000. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  appropriated  that  much,  but  in  addition 
.to  thatyou  have  revenues? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  About  $75,000  more. 
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Mr.  JosLiN.  About  $75,000  more — probably  about  $175,000  a 
year  would  be  somewhere  near  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Have  you  any  instances  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  pioneers  or  residents  have  cooperated  in  the  construction 
of  roads? 

Mr.  JosuN.  They  have  probably  spent  a  great  deal  more  in  labor 
than  the  Government  has  in  every  instance. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  spend  $8  a  year  road  tax. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  They  have  a  road  tax  of  $8  a  year  and  a  great  deal  of 
that  work  is  done  voluntarily.  Often  men  will  go  out  voluntarily, 
or  they  will  send  out  parties  and  get  contributions,  and  make  as 
much  of  a  road  as  they  can  afford  to.  But  the  best  road  they  will  be 
able  to  make  will  not  reduce  their  freight  cost  under  $2  or  $3  a  ton 
mile.  So  that  the  expenditure  of  $75,000  in  that  particular  instance 
for  a  wagon  road  would  save  approximately  $300,000  in  one  vear's 
transportation.  If  there  were  a  railroad  across  there  it  would,  save 
at  least  half  of  the  $100,000.  The  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  on 
my  own  line  at  Fairbanks,  which  is  very  similar  m  conditions,  aver- 
ages about  40  cents  a  ton  mile. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Could  not  the  Government  build  a  road  and 
charge  you  tolls  on  it  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  There  is  a  provision  for  toll  roads  up  there,  but  it 
has  never  been  effectively  worked. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is,  by  private  individuals  to  a  certain 
extent? 

4gSLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Sem^*  Hitchcock.  Suppose  the  Government  should  appropriate 
$75,000  and  build  a  road,  and  then  charge  enough  in  the  course  of  a 
given  number  of  years  to  recover  some  <3  that  back. 

Senator  Lippitf.  They  would  get  it  all  back  this  year. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  simply  illustrates  what  saving  can  be  made  there, 
if  there  are  wagon  roacb.  Railroads  will  save  even  more.  I  believe 
in  the  case  of  my  own  road  at  Fairbanks  there  has  not  been  a  year 
that  the  saving  to  the  public  from  freight  and  passenger  service  has 
not  exce^ed  the  gross  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  road  as  against 
what  there  would  have  been  if  there  was  no  road  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  Upon  such  a  condition  as  is  suggested  by  that 
telegram  why  should  any  appeal  be  made  to  the  General  Government 
to  appropriate  $76,000  to  ouild  a  25-mile  road  up  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska?  If  the  conditions  warrant  that  expenditure,  and  there  is 
that  amount  of  freight  to  transport,  why  should  not  the  business 
men  of  the  town  to  which  that  territory  is  tributary  organize  in 
connection  with  the  men  who  have  the  freight  to  transport,  and 
create  a  fund  in  that  way  for  the  construction  of  that  road  and  save 
ten  times  what  it  would  cost  to  build  it  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  gave  the  objection  that  others  would 
use  the  road,  but  vou  say  the  law  permits  the  organization  of  a  com- 
panv  which  woula  establish  a  toil  road,  and  reiniburse  itself. 

Mr..JosLiN.  There  is  such  a  law  there,  but  it  is  inoperative.  It 
will  not  work. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Because  it  is  defective  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  do  not  know  just  why.  I  have  never  understood 
just  clearly  why  some  one  could  not  build  a  toll  road  there.  If  one 
were  sure  that  traflBc  there  would  continue  for  25  or  30  years  one 
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could  go  in  there  readiiy  and  build  a  railroad.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  go  tnere  and  build  a  railroad;  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  produc- 
tion is  one  item.  An  excellent  reason,  Senator,  for  not  expecting 
that  handful  of  pioneers  to  do  it  is  that  all  of  them  are  poor  men, 
workmen;  there  is  not  any  wealth  there.  Those  men  have  got  their 
grub.  Many  of  them  have  been  grubstaked.  I  dare  say  that  a  large 
proportion,  perhaps  three-fourths,  of  the  men  are  working  on  nothing 
more  than  tne  grub  they  have. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  appreciate  all  that,  Mr.  Joslin. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  For  those  few  pioneers  to  set  to  work  and  build  per- 
manent roads,  which  would  be  used  for  a  thousand  years  |ifter,  is 
gutting  upon  them  a  greater  burden  than  they  should  bear.  The 
rovernment  should  build  those  permanent  roads. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  that  is  correct.  But  the  situation  does 
not  present  itself  m  that  way.  They  have  got  4,000  tons  to  get  out 
there,  and  it  presents  itsel/^  to  them  as  an  economical  proposition 
whether  they  had  better  bring  it  out  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  pack 
it  on  their  own  backs  at  an  expense  of  S4  per  ton-mile,  costing  them 
$400,000,  or  build  a  wagon  road  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  saving  the  differ- 
ence between  that  and  $400,000. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  They  will  do  it.  They  will  make  some  sort  of  a  wagon 
road  across  there.  They  can  not  afford  to  do  much.  They  will 
struggle  along.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  taking  subscriptions  now 
and  getting  men  to  go  to  work  on  the  road. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  do  that  every  year. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  They  do  that  every  year. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  the  defect  in  that  law  were  cured,  and 
companies  were  permitted  to  organize  toll  roads,  is  it  not  possible 
that  would  be  a  solution  of  some  of  the  difHculty  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  think  not.  Toll  roads  do  not  seem  to  be  a  success. 
It  seems  that  a  highway  is  a  matter  that  should  be  constructed  by  the 
Government — it  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  it  is  a  function  of  the  local  government  in  all 
recognized  communities,  although  it  is  beins  extended  somewhat. 
But  as  Senator  Lippitt  called  attention,  it  does  seem  preposterous 
for  them  to  expect  the  National  Government  to  build  a  little  line  of 
25  miles  of  road  in  a  country  that  needs  two  or  three  million  miles  of 
road,  inore  or  less;  and  to  supply  it  to  one  camp  and  refuse  it  to  the 
others  is  out  of  the  question. 

Mr,  JosLiN.  The  Government,  in  my  judgment,  should  provide,  a 
fund.  You  must  remember  that  the  whole  of  Alaska  is  a  national 
property,  and  that  in  former  times  those  national  domains  were  held 
m  trust  and  not  as  a  property;  but  in  recent  times  the  theory  has 
changed.  The  idea  now  is  that  the  public  domain  is  a  property  of  the 
National  Government  to  be  worked  by  the  National  Government  as 
a  proprietor. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  out  of  which  it  ought  to  get  rich? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Out  of  which  it  should  maKe  great  revenues.     And  I 

f>resume  pay  the  national  debt.  The  ancient  and  long-time  estab- 
ished  principle  was  that  the  public  domain  was  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Government  as  fast  as  it  could  be  given  away  to  applicants  in  the 
order  of  their  applications  and  in  small  tracts  to  anybody  who  would 
take  it  and  use  it,  and  that  the  Government  was  simply  a  trustee  to 
hold  the  public  domain  as  an  administrator  and  not  as  a  proprietor. 
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Now  we  have  the  principle  that  the  Government  is  the  proprietor  of 
that  land.  If  the  Government  is  the  proprietor  of  it,  then  in  the  light 
of  wisdom  the  Government  ought  to  do  what  a  proprietor  should  do 
to  make  it  useful.  Otherwise  it  is  a  useless  wilderness  and  would 
stay  so. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  Then  on  that  theory  they  should  improve  it 
or  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  and  not  for  the  interests  of  these 
other  people. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  They  might  levy  mUlions  of  taxes  on  the  people  out 
there,  as  the  ancient  Roman  Government  did  on  its  conquered 
Provinces,  and  exploit  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment.    That  is  one  principle. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  so  amending  the  law  as  to  make  the  toll  roads  operative,  if 
possible?    You  say  there  is  a  defect  in  the  law  now? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  There  must  be,  because  it  does  not  work.  I  can  not 
say  clearly  why  that  law  does  not  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  what  law  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  law  for  building  toll  roads  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think,  Senator  Hitchcock,  that  the  experience 
of  the  whole  country  demonstrates  that  the  toll-road  proposition  has 
never  worked.  It  was  tried  all  over  the  West,  and  public  sentiment 
is  against  it.  The  general  view  prevails  that  the  public  should  travel 
free  over  the  roads. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  true,  but  you  have  a  unique  situation 
in  Alaska. 

Senator  Walsh.  Exactly,  but  the  man  who  comes  there  later  on, 
after  the  road  is  completed,  finds  that  he  is  confronted  with  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  he  rebels  against  it,  and  uses  every  means  he  possibly 
can  to  avoid  contributing  to  what  he  regards  as  an  oppressive  monop- 
oly, and  in  one  way  or  another  it  has  always  been  found  to  be  an 
obnoxious  thing. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  realize  that,  but  here  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent. It  is  unique.  Here  is  a  situation  in  which  a  toll  road,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Joslin,  could  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  the 
first  year,  to  save  enough  in  one  year  to  these  men  to  justify  its 
construction. 

Mr.  Joslin*  It  would  save  that  if  the  roads  were  built,  but  I  do 
not  beUeve  anybody  could  build  a  toll  road  there  and  make  it  pay 
at  all.  That  is  the  reason  why  probably  it  is  not  successful.  If  tney 
proposed  to  build  a  toll  road,  and  found  some  capital  to  do  it  at  a 
cost  of  $75,000,  and  set  up  toll  gates,  in  winter 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Are  there 
5,000  people  in  this  camp,  or  3,000  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.    About  3,000. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Suppose  1,500  of  them  formed  themselves 
into  a  stock  company — I  mean  the  shippers  interested  in  that,  as 
Senator  Lippitt  suggested — and  by  the  expenditure  of  $75,000  they 
saved  $250,000  in  freight,  they  would  have  reimbursed  themselves, 
made  a  good  profit,  and  built  a  permanent  road  which  might  become 
public  aiterwards.  If  the  figures  are  correct  and  $250,000  could  be 
saved  by  building  a  $75,000  road,  I  do  not  see  why  the  law  can  not 
be  amended  so  as  to  permit  its  construction.  Of  course  I  am  going 
on  the  theory  that  your  figures  are  correct,  that  4,000  tons  of  freight 
are  going  in  there. 
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Mr.  JosLiN.  That  is  correct  without  doubt.  And  yet  if  you  under- 
take to  build  a  toll  road  there  the  hostility  to  payins  tolls,  the  public 
opinion  against  anyone  setting  up  a  tollffate  and  levying  a  tribute 
on  anyone  that  passes  througn  it,  is  suen  that  the  toll  road  coidd 
not  be  made  financially  profitable  as  an  economic  proposition.  It 
might  be  built  bv  cooperation  under  the  plan  you  suggest,  and  even 
then  you  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  work  a  toll  road  satisfactorily. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  it  could  not  be  operated  as  a  toll  road,  why 
could  not  those  people  be  permitted  to  organize  into  a  public  district 
and  construct  it  as  a  public  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  That  might  be  done.  But  certainly  if  there  is  any 
function  the  Gk)vernment  should  perform  for  a  new  country  the 
building  of  roads  through  districts  where  pioneers  and  enterprising 
men  have  gone  out  to  develop  their  value  is  truly  one  of  the  proper 
functions  of  government.  Over  on  the  Canadian  side  there  is  not 
a  district  that  is  developed,  no  matter  if  it  is  100  mUes  away  from 
transportation,  that  the  Canadian  Government  does  not  forthwith 
begin  constructing  a  road  to  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  Government  is  it  that  does  that  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  is  the  Dominion  Government,  from  the  central  office 
at  Ottawa.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  5,000  or  10,000  pioneers 
there  are  not  able  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  That  is  permanent  work. 
You  are  putting  upon  those  pioneers  the  burden  of  building  permanent 
improvements  that  will  be  valuable  in  the  future.  It  is  not  just  in 
principle. 

Senator  Walsh.  No  ;  but,  Mr.  Joslin,  is  not  the  policy  that  has 
always  been  pursued  here,  with  rare  exceptions — has  not  the  matter 
of  the  construction  of  roads  been  undertaken  by  the  local  authorities, 
even  in  the  pioneer  regions  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  so  with  reference  to  local  roads, 
but  with  reference  to  main  roads,  and  certainly  with  reference  to  rail- 
roads, it  has  been  the  policy  for  the  National  .Government  to  aid  the 
pioneer  roads  through  the  West. 

Senator  Lippitt.  But  not  to  build  them,  though. 

Mr.  Heifner.  The  Government  built  the  Mullen  Road  right 
through  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mountains. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  was  a  military  road. 

Mr.  Heifner.  It  was  a  wagon  road,  however. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  would  be  a  purely  local  road  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.  That  would  be  a  local  road. 

Senator  Nelson.  Speaking  about  the  unwillingness  of  people  to 

Eay  tolls,  there  was  one  siii^e  toll  road  in  Alaska,  a  road  constructed 
y  Maj.  Brackett  over  the  White  Pass,  and  tbey  undertook  to  collect 
tolls,  but  they  were  run  right  over,  and  until  he  got  the  Army  to  pro- 
tect him  he  could  not  collect  any  tolls. 

Mr.  Joslin.  The  public  there  would  not  recognize  tolls. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  had  to  get  the  Army  or  he  would  not  have 
gotten  any  tolls  at  all. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Unless  a  local  association  took  it  up. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  might  do  it  that  way. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  should  think  a  community  of  3,000  people 
that  had  a  vast  interest,  like  saving  $250,000  in  one  season,  might 
do  it. 
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P  Mr.  JosLiN.  They  will.  Thev  will  build  some  kind  of  a  road  there. 
It  will  have  to  be  a  poor  sort  oi  a  road,  but  they  will  unquestionably 
build  some  sort  of  a  road  and  improve  the  natural  conditions. 
They  will  chop  through  a  road  and  move  that  freight  out  there. 
The  road  coinmission  m  Alaska  will  undoubtedly  aid  them  to  some 
extent.  I  think  they  are  aiding  them  now  to  some  extent,  but  their 
resources  are  not  sufficient  to  build  a  good  road  across  there.  The 
total  appropriation  must  be  spread  over  the  whole  Territory. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Mr.  Joslin,  you  have  been  talking  about  the 
relation  of  the  Government  to  -Alaska  as  compared  with  its  relation 
to  the  earlier  pioneer  development  in  this  country  and  you  have 
also  discussed  this  question  with  reference  to  the  Government  buUd- 
in^  a  railroad. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Which  is  at  its  own  expense,  which  is  a  little 
different  method  from  what  was  pursued  in  tne  pioneer  development 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  this  railroad  being  constructed  in  this  country  in 
other  ways  than  by  Government  money  ?  Is  there  any  way  in  wnich 
the  Government  could  encourage  the  building  of  this  road  by  private 
enterprise  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Leppitt.  What  would  you  say  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  legislation  could 
be  passed  or  even  that  Executive  action  could  be  taken  now  which 
would  start  the  building  of  railroads  in  Alaska  by  private  enterprise 
with  a  very  short  delay. 

Senator  Lippitt.  What  would  be  the  action  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  principal  thing  is  to  open  the  coal  fields. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Open  the  coal  fields  now  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Simply  to  permit  their  purchase  by  citizens,  as  the 
law  provides. 

Senator  Lippitt.  What  law  provides  that  and  how  does  it  provide  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  There  is  a  law  for  the  sale  of  coal  lands  in  Alaska  at 
$10  per  acre.  It  is  suspended  by  Executive  order  and  has  been  sus- 
pended for  nearly  seven  years.  A  man  can  not  buy  coal  lands  there 
at  all,  at  SI 0  an  acre  or  any  other  price.  If  that  order  were  revoked — 
it  is  an  order,  not  a  law.  The  law  is  entirely  sufficient,  as  Judge 
Wickersham  explained  yesterday.  It  provides  for  the  sale  of  coal 
lands  in  160-acre  tracts. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  i 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  certainly.  One  person  could  buy  only  one  tract. 
In  1908,  in  order  to  head  off  any  possibility  of  monopoly,  Congress 
provided  that  not  to  exceed  16  of  those  tracts,  or  2,560  acres,  could  be 
combined,  and  that  there  should  be  no  combination  of  these  larger 
tracts  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  for  monopolizing  the  coal  land,  or  for 
monopolizing  the  market  in  coal,  and  providing  that  there  should  be  a 
forfeiture  of  the  title  if  there  was  such  a  monopoly  or  combination. 
It  could  not  be  expressed  more  firmly,  and  yet  in  spite  of  that  the  coal 
lands  of  Alaska  are  conserved. 

Senator  TjIppitt.  You  think  if  that  order  was  revoked,  so  that  the 
land  could  be  purchased  at  the  rate  provided  by  law,  that  it  would 
induce  the  building  of  railroads  in  Alaska  by  private  enterprise  ? 
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Mr.  JosLiN.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in  the  world  that  railroads  would 
be  built  to  two  of  those  coal  fields. 

Senator  Nelson.  Senator  Guggenheim  stated  that  if  they  would 
open  the  Bering  River  fields  so  that  they  could  work  them,  they 
would  build  that  40  or  50  miles  from  their  line  over  to  the  coal  fields. 
They  did  not  ask  any  help  to  build  that  piece  of  road  if  they  could 
only  own  and  develop  the  mine,  so  that  they  could  get  the  coal  and 
the  traffic. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  owners  of  the  Alaska  Northern,  which  has  a  line 
71  miles  here  [indicating],  state  that  they  are  prepared  to  build  into 
this  coal  field  the  instant  they  can  get  the  title  to  the  coal  lands. 

Senator  Lippitt.  What  coal  field  is  that  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  Matanuska  coal  fields. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  they  told  me  two  years  affo. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Whether  the  opening  of  the  coal  lands  would  result  in 
constructing  these  trunk  lines,  I  doubt.  I  think  the  opening  of  the 
coal  lands  would  result  in  the  resumption  of  railroad  building  at  once 
to  the  extent  of  reaching  the  coal  nelds.  I  am  afraid  it  would  not 
result  in  pushing  the  lines  through  to  the  interior  vaUeys. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Have  vou  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to 
any  measures  that  might  be  taken  to  have  those  roads  put  into  the 
interior  by  private  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  present  time  the  building  of  a  rail- 
road in  Alaska  is  penalized.  If  one  undertook  to  build  a  road  in  here 
to  Kuskokwim  from  Seward,  under  the  law  at  the  present  time  he 
would  have  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  a  license 
about  $50,000  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  operating  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Please  explain  that. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  Ucense  tax  is  $100  per  mile  for  each  mile  oper- 
ated. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  takes  the  place  of  the  local  taxation, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  does  not.  In  addition  to  that  they  must  pay  10 
cents  a  ton  for  all  freight  passing  across  their  warehouses,  ana  1  per 
cent  on  their  net  earnmgs  above  $5,000  per  year. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Pay  it  to  whom  ? 

Mr,  JosLiN.  To  the  National  Treasury  in  Washington. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Ten  cents  a  ton  on  all  freight  ? 

Mr,  JosLiN.  Ten  cents  a  ton  on  all  freight — coal,  ore,  or  any  other 
kind  of  freight. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  not  my  recollection  of  the  law. 

Senator  Lippitt.  If  those  two  restrictions  were  removed  would 
that  be,  in  your  opinion,  enough  to  cause  these  trunk  lines  to  be 
built,  or  similar  hues? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  cause  the  trunk  Unes  to  be 
built.  I  beUeve  it  would  start  the  construction  up  to  the  coal  fields 
at  once.    The  trunk  Unes  might  proceed  onward,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  would  you  think,  Mr.  JosUn,  instead  of 
the  Government  building  the  road,  of  givinjg  private  companies  a 
limited  aid,  as  they  do  in  Canada  ?  I  shouM  like  to  hear  you  on 
that  question.    You  know  what  they  are  doing  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  have  studied  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  aided  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment aided  the  Northern  Pacific  Raihoad,  and  bv  which  the  Govern- 
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ment  has  recently  aided  the  railroads  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  also 
the  system  by  which  the  Canadian  Government  is  aiding  the  roads 
in  their  territories.  And  I  have  also  studied  somewhat  the  very 
recent  plans  by  w^hich  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
brought  about  the  construction  of  new  subways  and  street  railways. 
The  principle  in  those  recent  cases  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  wisest  one  to  adopt.  The  Union  Pacific,  you  know, 
was  a  grant  by  the  Government  of  one-half  of  the  land  for  10  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  track  as  a  gift. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  more  than  that. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Perhaps  it  was  20  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  they  got  a  money  subsidy  beside. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  was  a  loan.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  land  grant  the  Government  loaned  to  the  Union  Pacific 
the  National  Government's  bonds,  6  per  cent  bonds — not  the  railroad's 
bonds.  Thev  did  not  guarantee  tne  Union  Pacific's  bonds';  they 
loaned  the  Cirovemment  6  per  cent  bonds.  That  loan  aggregated 
about  $23,000  per  mile  as  it  resulted  at  the  end.  The  loan  was  for 
$16,000  per  mile  on  prairie  sections,  $32,000  on  foothills  sections,  and 
$48,000  on  mountain  sections.  But  when  the  road  was  completed  it 
was  found  that  the  aggregate  loan  of  bonds  w^as  $23,000  per  mile, 
which  was  probably  about  one-half  the  cost  of  the  roads.  Ihe  roads 
were  permitted  to  put  a  first  mortgage  ahead  of  the  Government's 
bonds  for  the  same  amount.  In  effect  the  Government's  aid  to  the 
Union  Pacific  gave  them  one-half  of  the  land  in  alternate  sections  on 
each  side  of  the  track  for  10  miles,  and  loaned  them  bonds  for  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  lines.  The  Government  retained  one-half  of  all  the 
earnings  of  the  roads,  for  the  carriage  of  the  Government  business, 
mail  and  passengers,  etc.,  which  they  converted  into  a  trust  fund  in 
the  Treasury,  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  these  bonds  off  against  the  time 
thejr  became  due.  In  addition  to  one-half  of  the  charges  for  the 
carriage  of  Government  business  the  contracts  provided  that  5  per 
cent  01  the  net  earnings  of  the  company  should  also  be  paid  into  the 
National  Treasuiy. 

That  was  the  aid  to  the  Union  Pacific.  The  total  loan  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bonds  was  about  fifty-odd  million  dollai-s  to  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  roads. 

Senator  Lippitt.  You  mean  including  land  and  cash  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  land  was  a  gift.  It  was  a  loan  of  bonds.  The 
land  was  a  straight  gift.  It  amounted  to  6,400  acres  per  mile  for  each 
mile  of  the  line,  including  the  coal  land. 

Senator  Lippitt.  I  only  wanted  that  to  be  stated. 

Mr,  JosLiN.  The  loan  aggregated  eventually  $50,000,000.  When 
the  bonds  became  due — they  were  30-year  bonds — the  roads  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  in  the  reorganization  the  total  face 
value  of  the  Government's  bonds  was  repaid  to  them  by  the  com- 
pany, but  the  interest  which  the  Government  had  paid  for  those 
years  at  6  per  cent  was  not  repaid  in  full.  The  amounts  which  the 
Government  had  retained  on  its  own  service  for  the  sinking  fund 
as  explained  aggregated  about  2  per  cent  interest,  so  that  they  got 
back  the  principal  of  the  bonds,  with  about  2  per  cent  interest  on 
them,  and^they  lost  about  4  per  cent  interest  for  the  30  years. 

Senator  Lippitt.  You  say  you  think  the  system  that  has  been 
adopted  by  New  York  would  be  a  better  system  for  the  aiding  of 
the  construction  of  roads  in  Alaska  ? 
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Mr.  JosLiN.  I  do. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Will  you  tell  us  what  that  system  is  and  why 
you  think  it  would  be  better  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes.  There  the  city  of  New  York  builds  and  owns 
its  own  subways.  They  are  to  cost  about  $325,000,000.  The 
ownership — the  title  to  the  roads — is  absolutely  in  the  city.  The 
city,  however,  did  not  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  their  whole 
cost.  Their  borrowing  power  enabled  them  to  furnish  only  about 
half  the  money  required.  The  other  half  of  the  money  is  furnished 
by  the  contracting  companies  who  are  to  operate  the  lines.  It  is 
loaned  to  the  city  by  the  companies.  Then,  they  have  a  lease  on 
the  lines  for  49  years,  with  a  provision,  however,  that  the  city  can 
retake  the  operation  of  the  lines  at  any  time  after  10  years.  The 
operating  companies  must  pay  all  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
roads,  whether  the  money  is  furnished  by  the  city  or  the  company, 
and  all  operating  expenses  and  all  maintenance  charges  and  1  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  lines  as  a  sinking  fimd.  After  that  the  net 
earnings  are  divided  equally  between  the  citv  and  the  company.  I 
think  it  is  the  most  modern  and  best-considered  method  by  which 
a  government  or  a  city  can  build  such  roads. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  famihar  with  the  Chicago  system  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir.  In  Chicago  the  companies  suppUed  the 
whole  amount  of  the  capital — the  city  supphed  none  of  it— at  5  per 
cent.  The  franchises  oi  the  street  railroads  in  Chicago  had  expired; 
they  were  badly  run  down,  and  it  required  something  Uke  $100,000,000 
to  rebuild  and  extend  them.  The  companies  supplied  the  money  on 
a  5  per  cent  basis,  and  operate  the  Unes  under  the  supervision  of  the 
city  s  engineering  department.  After  paying  operating  expenses, 
maintenance,  interest  on  cost,  and  sinking  fund,  tne  city  gets  55  per 
cent  of  the  net  earnings  and  the  compames  45  per  cent.  The  com- 
panies are  required  to  build  such  new  extensions  each  year  as  the 
city  may  require  them  to  build,  the  cost  to  be  coverea  by  bonds 
and  paid  out  of  the  earnings.  A  certain  portion  of  the  earnings  are 
to  be  appUed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hnes.  In  Chicago  they  had 
a  campaign  over  municipal  ownership — city  ownership  of  the  street 
railroads.  The  principle  works  the  same  "in  a  city  as  it  does  in  a 
Territory  or  State.  They  sent  for  experts  from  Glasgow,  and  studied 
the  question  of  municipal  ownership  at  great  length.  They  fought 
it  out  with  great  argument  and  finally  decided  it  was  not  best  for  the 
city  to  undertake  the  operation  of  the  roads.  They  decided  instead 
that  the  city  should  take  55  per  cent  of  the  net  earmngs  and  the  com- 

1)anies  45  per  cent  on  the  plan  indicated.  The  companies  own  the 
ines.  The  city  has  the  right  to  take  them  over  if  it  desires.  In  such 
case  they  must  pay  for  them,  of  course.  They  did  not  undertake  to 
operate  the  lines. 

Senator  Lippitt.  That  case  in  Chicago  is  a  case  where  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  road  was  undoubted. 

^I^.  tfosLiN.  The  same  in  New  York,  where  the  earning  capacity  is 
inidoubted. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Is  that  situation  the  same  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Is  it  not  more  or  less  of  an  experiment  in  regard 
to  the  earning  capacity  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  LippiTT.  Would  you  be  able  to  get  capital  to  invest  in 
railroads  in  Alaska  on  the  basis  of  tlie  Chicago  system  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  No;  you  could  not.  You  could  not  do  it  on  tlie 
Chicago  plan. 

Senator  Lippitt.  The  two  situations  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
analogous  to  each  other  1 

Mr.  JosuN.  No;  you  could  not  get  capital  to  build  the  railroads  in 
Alaska  on  the  basis  of  tlie  Chicago  plan.  You  could  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  the  bonds. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Do  you  tliink  you  could  on  the  basis  of  the  New 
York  plan  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  There  the  city  supplied  the  capital. 

Senator  Lippitt.  The  city  supplied  half  the  capital  in  New  York. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  They  supplied  it  all,  because  they  borrowed  from  the 
companies  what  they  aid  not  have  the  ability  to  supply.  At  least 
they  did  it  under  a  contract  whereby  the  companies  supplied  it  to 
the  city.  The  city  in  effect  supplied  the  total  amount  of  capital  and 
owns  the  lines  in  New  York. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Canadian  system  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir-  1  have  studied  it  somewhat. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  please  state  in  outline  what  that  is  ? 

Mr.  JosLEN.  This  new  Canadian  transcontinental  road,  which  is 
now  nearing  completion,  is  3,600  miles  long;  it  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  Pacific  terminus  is  at  Prince  Rupert, 
near  the  south  end  of  Alaska.  They  adopted  two  different  plans 
there.  The  eastern  half  of  the  road  the  Canadian  Government  builds 
itself  and  owns.  The  money  is  supplied  from  its  treasury.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  they  have  supplied  it  largely  from  current 
revenues.  But  the  Governor  General  was  authorized  to  issue  deben- 
tures to  supply  the  capital  required.  That  is,  for  the  1,800  miles 
extending  from  Winnipeg  to  Moncton.  That  is  the  eastern  half. 
This  line  was  leased  by  contract,  beforfe  the  construction  was  under- 
taken, to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  for  50  years,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  to  supply  the  equipment  and  pay  to  the  Canadian  G9vern- 
ment  3  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  line,  provided  that  for  the  first 
seven  years  they  do  not  pay  any  rent  at  all.  That  was  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  eastern  half.  It  is  government  ownership  and  lease 
to  a  private  company  for  operation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  that  extend  as  far  west  as  Winnipeg  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  goes  from  Winnipeg  to  Moncton.  That  is  the  east- 
ern half.  For  the  western  half  tliey  adopted  an  entirely  different 
plan.    There  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  built  the  line  from  Winni- 

geg  to  Prince  Kupert,  which  is  about  1,800  miles.  The  Canadian 
fovernment  in  effect  guaranteed  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  line 
and  agreed  to  pav  the  interest  for  seven  years  on  the  cost  without 
any  recourse.  Tiie  interest  for  seven  years  is  a  straight  bonus  to 
the  comoany.  The  company  supplies  the  other  25  per  cent  of  the 
cost  and  provides  the  equipment  and  operates  the  road  without  any 
division  of  the  net  eammgs  to  the  Government.  That  was  the  sys- 
tem adopted  for  the  construction  of  that  road. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Who  regulates  the  rates  under  that  latter  sys- 
tem? 

ilr.  JosLiN.  They  have  a  railroad  commission  to  regulate  the  rates 
similar  to  our  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Senator  Lippitt.  You  have  described  these  three  or  four  different 
way.^  of  encouraging  railroad  building.  What,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  most  advantageous  way  for  Alaska  to  have  these  rail- 
roads built  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  think  the  plan  contained  in  this  pending  bill,  for 
the  Government  to  build  the  lines,  is  the  wisest  and  most  feasible. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  you  have  the  Government  operate  them  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  would  not.  I  would  have  the  Government,  as  fast 
as  any  one  line  was  built,  offer  it  to  lease  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  oill. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  bill  provides  for  that.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
work  out  all  the  details.  This  bill  simply  authorizes  the  President 
to  construct  in  Alaska  733  miles  of  road.  He  is  authorized  to  lease 
if  he  sees  fit,  or  to  operate  the  roads.  He  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  do  the  work,  or  t6  appoint  an  engineer  officer,  or  any 
other  way.  He  is  simply  authorized  to  do  it,  without  going  into  the 
details  of  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Senator  Lippitt.  I  rather  inferred  from  what  you  said  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  discussion  that  you  thought  the  New  York  plan  would  bo 
better  for  Alaska  than  the  proposed  plan. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  This  is  practically  the  New  York  plan.  The  Grovern- 
ment  would  build  those  lines  and  own  them  and  lease  them  to  a  com- 
pany for  operation. 

Senator  Lippitt.  You  did  not  seem  to  put  it  in  that  form.  Per- 
haps 1  misunderstood  what  vou  said,  but  if  this  is  not  the  New  York 
plan  you  do  not  mean  the  Kew  York  plan  would  be  better  than  this 

1)lan.  Do  you  consider  the  plan  that  has  been  proposed  in  this  bill, 
eaving  the  feasibility  of  the  different  plans  out  of  the  question, 
would  be  the  very  best  plan  for  the  development  of  Alaska,  or  would 
some  other  plan  develop  Alaska  Quicker? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  believe  this  is  the  best  plan.  I  am  not,  as  Judge 
Wickersham  expressed  himself  the  other  day,  entirely  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership,  but  if  there  is  Government  ownership  with 
private  operation,  I  think  all  the  dangers  of  Government  ownership 
disappear.  The  danger  in  Government  ownership  is  not  the  mere 
ownmg  of  the  title.  There  are  great  advantages  in  Government 
ownership.  If  the  Government  supplies  the  money  to  build  the  roads 
in  Alaska  it  can  be  obtained  at  about  3  per  cent  interest.  On  those 
two  lines  recommended  that  would  mean  a  million  dollars  per  year 
saving  in  interest  charges  over  what  the  money  would  cost  if  supplied 
by  private  enterprise  at  6  per  cent.  That  is  a  big  saving.  It  the 
Government  operates  the  lines 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  before  you  pass  that,  however,  could  it  be 
built  as  cheaply  by  the  Government  as  it  could  by  private  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  could.  I  am  satisfied  it  coula  be  built  just  as 
cheaply  by  the  Government  as  it  could  be  by  private  enterprise, 
provided  it  is  let  on  contract.  I  think  the  universal  rule  is  that 
where  the  Government  work  is  done  by  contract,  by  public  bidding, 
the  Government  secures  as  cheap  work  as  anybody,  but  where  the 
work  is  done  by  day  labor  it  will  become  very  expensive. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  could  not  do  it  now.  If  it  was  Government 
work  it  would  be  under  the  eight  hour  law. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  If  the  work  waslet  under  private  contract  you  probably 
fould. 
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Senator  Nelson.  It  would  be  under  the  eight  hour  law.  If  the 
(Tovernment  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  either  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, it  would  be  under  the  eight-hour  law. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  think  if  the  Government  built  those  lines  on  the 
day  w^ages  system,  as  they  are  doing  on  the  Panama  Canal,  it  would 
probably  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  it  would  by  the  private  contract 
system.  However,  it  does  seem  that  the  Government  work  being 
done  at  Panama  by  day  wages  has  been  done  very  economically, 
I  have  never  seen  any  detailed  study  of  it,  but  I  observe  that  they 
have  moved  material  at  50  cents  a  yard,  which  is  about  as  good  as 
anv  private  contractor  could  do. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  an  inquiry  going  on  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  ascertainment  of  whether 
the  reclamation  work  is  being  carried  on  as  inexpensively  as  it  could 
be  done  if  it  was  carried  pn  bv  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  To  show  whetner  the  work  is  being  done  as  econom- 
ically as  it  could  be  by  private  enterprise  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Tne  inquiry  is  for  that  purpose,  among  other 
things. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  suspect  that  the  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
will  be  proved  in  some  cases  to  be  extravagant.  There  is  great 
danger  alwajrs,  of  course,  in  Government  work  being  extravagantly 
done.  Certainly  so  when  it  is  done  by  day  labor.  If  these  lines 
are  surveyed  and  specifications  prepared  by  a  commission  or  engineer 
officers  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  then  let  for  con- 
struction by  contract,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  not  get  about  as  cheap  construction  as  could  be  done  by  a 
private  company. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  you  have  just  arrived  at  the  point  at 
which  we  started. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  think,  of  course,  the  Government  should  remove 
first  the  restrictions  against  railroad  building  there.  I  think  these 
excessive  taxes  should  be  removed 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are,  no  doubt,  right  about  that. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  think  the  coal  fields  should  be  opened  without  a 
moment's  delay.  Then  I  befieve  there  is  no  better  way  of  getting 
these  trimk  lines  built  than  the  way  proposed  in  the  bill.  You  might 
provide  that  the  Government  shall  guarantee  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  those  lines  by  guaranteeing  the  bonds  of  a  company  to  build  them, 
the  company  to  supply  25  per  cent  of  the  cost,  as  was  done  in  the 
western  naif  of  the  Canadian  line.  It  is  a  good  system.  It  results 
in  the  economy  of  private  enterprise  both  in  construction  and  in  operar 
tion;  but  if  the  Government  guaranteed  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
lines  I  would  certainly  put  in  the  contract  that  the  Government 
should  have  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  when  those  roads 
become  profitable.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  in  the  world  why,  if  the 
Government  guarantees  the  cost  of  the  lines,  or  75  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  Unes,  the  Government  should  not  have  a  percentage  of 
the  net  earnings,  exactly  as  a  banker  would  require  for  supplying  the 
money  to  build  them  on  a  straight  business  proposition.  If  1  sought 
the  money  to  build  that  line  across  from  Seward  or  Cordova  from  a 
banker  in  New  York,  and  he  supplied  the  money  secured  by  bonds 
to  build  the  line,  he  would  unquestionably  require  at  least  half  of  the 
equity  or  half  of  the  stock  of  such  company.     1  can  not  see  why,  if  tlie 
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Government  is  going  to  do  such  a  thing,  it  should  not  have  an  equal 
privilege.  Instead  of  giving  the  Government  stock  for  its  interest 
the  Government  would  retain  a  certain  percentage  of  the  net  earnings 
when  there  are  net  earnings.  As  these  roads  could  not  become  profit- 
able for  5,  or  maybe  10,  years  after  they  are  built,  the  Government 
would  be  obliged  probably  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
hnea  for  that  period.  Wliatever  they  paid  on  such  a  guarantee 
should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  roads,  as  the  Canadians  do,  after 
seven  years. 

After  seven  years,  in  the  Canadian  system,  if  the  Government 
must  pay  anything  on  the  guaranty  that  amount  is  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  road  which  the  company  must  eventually  return.  I  think  the 
same  rule  should  apply  here.  To  escape  the  odium  of  arbitrarily 
selecting  the  contractor  to  be  favored  by  Government  assistance, 
you  could  offer  these  lines  for  competitive  bidding.  That  system 
was  worked  out  in  the  Philippines.  The  best  bidder  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  line  which  the  Grovemment  desired  to  be  built  there 
would  be  the  one  who  would  supply  the  greatest  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  line  and  who  would  contract  to  begin  paying  operation  expense 
and  interest  on  the  cost  at  the  earliest  date  and  ^ve  security  that 
he  would  do  it.  You  can  there  get  competitive  bidding  and  avoid 
completely  the  charge  of  favoritism  in  the  selection  of  a  grantee.  It 
would  open  the  business  to  the  bidding  of  all  the  contractors  in  the 
United  States.  Any  contractor  could  bid  to  construct  any  one  of 
those  lines  and  say  in  his  bid  how  much  of  the  cost  he  would  ask  the 
Government  to  guarantee  and  how  much  he  would  supply.  It  could 
be  specified  that  the  Government  should  not  supply  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  that  cost.  The  bidder  should  also  specify  how  quickly 
he  would  bind  himself  to  begin  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  cost. 
Probably  no  one  could  bind  himself  to'  begin  paying  interest  under 
5  or  10  years,  although  on  some  lines  he  might.  I  think  that  a  line 
from  Cordova  to  Fairbanks  could  be  built,  and  with  wise  management 
could  begin  to  pay  interest  at  once,  pay  its  working  expenses  and 
interest  ^om  the  beginning.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  woula  be  willing 
to  bind  myseU  to  do  so,  because  the  traffic  there  must  be  estimateo. 

But  the  real  problem  there  is  to  get  railroad  building  started  and 
keep  it  going.  If  you  build  a  trunk-line  railroad  and  simply  let  the 
line  stand  tnere,  it  will  starve.  When  the  Govermnent  aided  the 
Union  Pacific,  there  were  2,640  miles  aided,  including  the  Kansas 
City-Denver-Cheyenne  line,  and  in  30  years  following  that  system 
had  grown  to  8,166  miles.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  a  great  deal  larger. 
In  other  words,  the  branches  and  the  spurs  that  were  thrown  off 
from  that  main  line  exceeded  twice  over  tne  original  trunk. 

The  Northern  Pacific  had  2,260  miles  aided  by  this  land  grant — 
a  mere  gift  of  lands  without  any  loan  of  bonds.  The  Northern 
Pacific  line  to-day  is  6,500  miles.  The  branches  and  spurs  and 
extensions  are  double  in  length  the  original  trunk.  Unless  a  railroad 
is  left  free  to  throw  out  branches  and  spurs  and  extensions  it  will 
starve.  Many  of  those  branches  were  unprofitable  on  the  Union 
Pacific  line,  and  they  are  always.  On  every  trunk  railroad,  even 
before  it  is  finished,  there  at  once  comes  the  demand  for  branches  and 
spurs,  and  they  have  got  to  be  built,  and  if  they  are  not  built  the 
trunk  line  can  not  prosper.  I  know  on  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western Railroad  tnere  is  a  demand  already  for  branches.  They 
have  mines  15  or  20  miles  from  the  main  line. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Which  line  is  that  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  up  in 
Alaska. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  the  line  from  Cordova? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes,  sir.  Very  soon  those  branches  will  have  to  be 
built.  They  will  probably  have  to  be  supported  at  first.  Branch 
lines  usually  have  to  be  supported  by  the  trunk  lines  for  a  certain 
period  during  then:  infancy,  and  sometimes  they  have  to  be  sup- 
ported for  a  very  long  time.  But  the  spurs  and  branches  will  de- 
velop and  increase  the  traffic  along  the  trunk  lines.  If  the  trunk 
line  does  not  build  them,  it  never  will  be  a  success.     So  when  you 

f>ut  down  these  trunk  lines  you  have  got  to  look  ahead  and  provide 
or  their  growth.  In  doin^  that  one  of  the  wisest  things,  of  course, 
is  to  lift  the  embargo  which  now  rests  against  railroad  building,  and 
permit  private  enterprise  to  build  branches  and  spurs  to  connect 
with  these  trunk  lines  as  fast  as  the  mines  and  business  develops  to 
justify  it.  That  is  one  objection  to  Government  ownership.  H  the 
Government  builds  and  owns  these  two  trunk  lines,  then  every  year 
there  will  be  branches  and  spurs  required. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  this — and  it  is  simply  by  way  of  a 
suggestion;  I  am  interested  in  Alaska,  not  personally,  but  in  a 
general  way;  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible  if  the  Govern- 
ment contributed  one  half  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  building  to  the 
road  to  get  private  capital  to  contribute  the  other  half? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  think  some  of  the  roads  could  be  built  on  that  basis, 
especially  if  they  can  get  fuel.  You  can  not  build  any  of  them 
unless  you  can  get  coal. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  they  ought  to  open  the  coal  and  relieve 
them  of  that  tax. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  They  certainly  ought  to. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  quite  agreed  with  you  on  that.  It  is  all 
folly  to  tax  the  roads  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  They  ought  to  be  aided  in  their  early  years.  By 
contrast  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  a  road  here  at  Dawson  on  the 
Canadian  side.  It  is  30  miles  long  and  extends  from  Dawson  out 
into  the  mining  district. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  railroad? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  A  railroad — a  3-foot  gauge  railroad  almost  identically 
similar  to  the  road  I  have  at  Fairbanks,  only  my  line  is  45  miles  while 
theirs  is  30  miles.  The  Canadian  Government  granted  that  road,  by 
way  of  a  subsidy,  a  clear  gift  of  $6,400  per  mile. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  I  loiow  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
it  acted  on  the  same  principle. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  Canadian  Government  in  the  development  of 
their  new  territories  have  had  a  policv  for  a  number  of  years  of 
granting  cash  subsidies.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  wise  form  of  aid, 
but  they  have  had  that  policy. 

Senator'NELSON.  I  know  that  they  have  granted  a  subsidy  of  that 
kind  to  what  they  call  the  Canadian  Northern. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Practically  all  their  new  roads  through  the  West  have 
been  granted  a  cash  subsidy  of  one  kind  and  anoftier.  They  have 
quit  granting  land  subsidies.  Land  subsidies  are  not  a  good  way 
of  aiding  a  railroad. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Land  subsidies  would  be  of  no  earthly  use  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Joslin.  You  can  not  realize  on  it.  The  land  that  was  panted 
to  the  Northern  Pacific — there  were  30,000,000  acres  of  it — ^was 
granted  in  alternate  sections.  The  Government  raised  the  price  of 
the  sections  which  it  retained  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  an  acre.  As  long 
as  the  Grovernment  land  was  for  sale  at  $2.50  an  acre,  or  was  free  as 
a  gift  for  homesteads,  the  railroad's  land  could  not  be  sold  for  any 
more,  or  very  little.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  sold  on  lone  time, 
on  very  smaU  payments,  and  was  a  very  slow  asset,  and  resiuted  in 
great  difficulty  in  financing  the  Northern  Pacific,  even  with  the 
enormously  generous  grants.  And  in  Alaska  a  land  grant  would  be 
practically  useless. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  could  not  grant  a  railroad  there  the  mining 
privilege. 

Mr.  Joslin.  The  Union  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  were  granted 
the  coal  rights.  That  iUustrates  most  CTaphically  the  difference 
between  what  was  done  for  railroads  in  the  West  and  in  Alaska.  The 
Northern  Pacific  was  granted  12,800  acres  of  land  for  every  mile  it 
built,  including  the  coal;  but  up  in  Alaska  a  railroad  can  not  buy  a 
foot  of  coal  land  or  get  it  any  other  way.  If  the  Northern  Pacific 
had  been  taxed  as  the  Alaskan  roads  are,  it  would  have  been  obliged 
to  nay  the  Government  $220,000  per  year  for  a  license. 

oenator  Nelson.  The  Northern  Pacific  had  every  odd  section  for 
every  20  miles  on  each  side  in  States  and  40  miles  in  the  Territories — 
that  is  my  recoUection  of  the  grant — everv  other  section  for  20 
miles  on  each  side  in  the  States  at  the  time  the  grant  was  made  and 
every  odd  section  within  40  miles  in  Territories. 

Mr.  Joslin.  I  think  you  are  slightly  in  error  on  that.  The  grant 
was  for  alternate  sections — the  odd  sections  for  20  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  line,  with  the  right  to  select  lieu  lands  within  30  miles 
in  States  and  within  50  miles  in  Territories. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  correct;  but  it  gave  them  the  lieu  land  grant, 
and  then,  by  the  act  of  1870,  they  gave  them  an  additional  10-mile 
limit. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  grant  was  for  each  alternate  section  for  20 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  road  through  the  States  and  40  miles  through 
the  Territories,  with  the  right  to  select  lieu  lands  within  10  miles 
more  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Joslin.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  1870,  they 
increased  that  and  made  anotner  lO-mile  lieu  land  limit. 

Mr.  Joslin.  But  a  land  grant  is  a  poor  form  of  aid.  The  Cana- 
dians do  not  do  it  any  more. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  get  back  to  the  suggestion 
that  you  made  about  the  embarrassment  a  Government-owned  road 
would  be  in  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  branch  lines. 

Mr.  Joslin.  How  could  you  provide  for  the  construction  of  branch 
lines  ?  If  a  man  developed  a  mme  20  miles  from  a  Government-owned 
and  Government-oi)erated  railroad  and  desired  a  track  to  it — that  is 
occurring  all  the  time — would  there  have  to  be  a  special  act  of  Congress 
to  authorize  every  one  of  those  branches?  If  so,  the  branches  would 
come  very  slowly  and  the  trunk  would  starve.     That  could  be  avoided. 
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however,  by  providing  that  the  President  or  the  commission  having 
the  work  in  charge  should  be  authorized  to  construct  not  less  than, 
say,  100  miles  of  new  road  in  Alaska  annually  to  connect  with  the 
trunk-line  roads. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  a  defect  in  this  bill,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Of  course  this  bill  simply  looks  for  the  moment  to  the 
construction  of  the  trunk  line  roads. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  contemplates  some  subsequent  legislation  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Subsequent  legislation,  of  course.  That  bill  does  not 
contain  anything  in  reference  to  releasing  the  coal  lands,  simply 
because  there  is  nothing  required.  The  executive  department  of  this 
Government  can  release  the  coal  lands  at  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  if  it 
¥rishe8. 

Mr.  Heifner.  Might  I  suggest  that  this  bill  does  permit  the  making 
of  traffic  arrangements  with  anyone  who  might  build  a  spur. 

Senator  Walsh.  As  is  su^ested  by  Mr.  Joslin,  it  is  next  to  im- 

Eossible  to  get  private  capital  to  build  branch  lines,  because  the 
ranch  line  is  always  dependent  upon  the  policy  of  the  main  line,  over 
which  it  has  no  control  at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  both  of  you  are  mistaken  in  this,  because 
this  bill  does  permit  the  building  of  branch  lines,  main  lines,  or  any 
other  lines — tne  only  limit  being  733  miles. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes;  that  is  true.  I  think  the  provision  in  the  bill  for 
733  miles,  which  is  the  exact  mileage  which  the  Alaskan  Railroad 
Commission  recommended  to  be  built,  ought  probably  to  be  raised 
somewhat  above  that,  because  their  surveys  were  not  accurate  sur- 
veys, and  there  might  be  occasions  for  changing  the  route,  and 
lengthen  or  shorten  uie  line.  There  should  be  some  margin  to  come 
ana  go  on. 

I  think  myself  there  should  have  been  1,000  miles  authorized.  In 
the  Philippines  the  Government  encouraged  the  construction  of  prac- 
tically 1 ,000  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  but  only  built  425  miles. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  think  there  was  probably  more  than  1,000  mijes 
built  under  that  authority,  only  the  Government  did  not  extend  its 
guaranty  except  to  400  miles.  More  than  half  the  mileage  under  the 
plan  of  competitive  bidding  was  built  without  a  guaranty.  The 
Government  offered  a  guaranty  and  opened  the  thin^  to  competitive 
bidding.  The  bidder  who  offered  to  construcj  a  particular  line  with- 
out any  ^aranty  would,  of  course,  get  the  contract.  I  believe  all 
the  lines  m  the  island  of  Luzon  were  built  without  any  guaranty  at  all. 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  prepared  a  memorandum  of  the  ideas  I  have 
On  this  subject.  It  might  be  worth  something  if  it  were  printed,  if 
you  care  to  do  so. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  not  finished,  have  you?  I  remarked 
a  while  a^o  that  you  started  in  to  tell  us  why  private  enterprise  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  build  these  roads,  and  you  have  not  quite  reached 
that  yet. 

Mr.  Joslin.  Perhaps  a  half  an  hour  longer  would  finish  all  I  have 
to  say. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn  at  this  point  until 
10  oVIock  on  Monday. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  H.  PATBICK. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Mr.  Chairman^  may  I  occupy  the  time  for  a  moment* 
I  represent  the  Alaska  Northern  Kailroad,  and  will  have  something 
to  say,  but  Mr.  Jemmett,  of  that  road,  will  make  the  principal  address 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  bill  upon  the  road.  The  White  Pass  and 
Yukon  route  extends  from  Seattle  by  way  of  Skagway  to  Dawson, 
connecting  with  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  Rivers,  Iditarod,  Nome,  etc., 
serving  practically  the  whole  Territory  of  Alaska,  a  traffic  distance  of 
several  thousand  miles.  I  do  not  represent  that  road,  which  will  be 
represented  at  the  hearing  by  Mr.  Dickeson,  its  president,  and  Mr. 
Elliott,  its  general  counseL  Mr.  Dickeson,  the  president,  asked  me, 
however,  to  state  to  the  committee  that  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
route  is  T)ppo8ed  to  construction,  purchase,  ownership,  or  operation 
of  Government  railways  in  competition  with  its  lines. 

That  it  believes  it  can  present  to  the  committee  some  suggestions 
and  possible  assistance  wnich  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  protect  vested  capital. 

That  the  reasons  for  such  opposition  will  be  presented  more  in 
detail  when  the  committee  deciaes  to  hear  the  negative  side  of  the 
question. 

I  assume  that  those  in  favor  of  Grovernment  construction  will  first 
occupy  the  time  of  the  committee,  and  that  those  opposed  will  come 
later  on.  Something  of  that  sort  was  said  informally  by  Senator 
Fittman,  and  I  merely  rise  now  to  inquire  whether  I  could  inform 
Mr.  Dickeson  of  any  probable  date  when  he  might  be  wired  to  come. 
The  officers  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  route  are  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Dickeson  and  Mr.  Elliott  are  very  much  engaged.  They  wish 
to  come  later  in  the  discussion  after  most,  perhaps,  has  been  said — 
or,  certainly,  after  all  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  proposition — and 
they  would  be  glad  to  know  about  when  they  mijght  be  called  upon. 
I  presume  from  what  has  already  occurred  that  it  is  not  very  likely 
to  be  any  time  during  the  next  week. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  almost  anybody  who  has  attended  the 
hearings,  as  you  have,  could  make  as  good  a  guess  about  it  as  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Patrick.  They  are  in  a  bad  way  if  they  can  not  make  any 
hetter  guess  than  I  can.  I  should  not  think,  however,  that  there 
would  be  any  probability  of  their  being  heard  during  the  coming 
week.  But  I  wish,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Dickeson,  to  present  his  state- 
ment to  the  committee,  and  to  say  that  he  will  come  at  48  hours' 
notice,  or  whatever  is  necessary. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  should  think  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
order  you  suggest  would  be  observed  in  the  presentation  of  this 
testimony. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  presumed  that  it  would. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  apprehend  that  the  committee  will  be  indisposed 
to  close  the  matter  while  there  is  anybody  who  desires  to  be  heard, 
who  would  be  likely  to  shed  any  light  on  it. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  May  5,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  ) 
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MONDAY,  MAY  6,  1018. 

Committee  on  Territories, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washinfftonj  D.  C, 

The  committee  met  at  11.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
further  considering  the  hiJls  S.  48  and  S.  133,  providing  for  tne  con- 
struction of  raikoads  in  Alaska. 

Present:  Senators Bristow  (actingchairman),ChamherlaJn,  Shively, 
Hitchcock,  Walsh,  Owen,  Nelson,  lijjpitt. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr. 
Joslin,  I  believe,  desires  to  proceed. 

FUBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FALCOlf  JOSUV. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very  few  more  words  to  add. 
Senator  Wabh,  of  Montana,  was  asking  if  I  had  any  suggestions  as 
to  an  alternative  plan  whereby  the  Government  could  assist  in  the 
construction  of  railroads  by  private  enterprise  rather  than  the 
Government  itself  undertaking  the  work.  I  have.  From  what 
study  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  all  the  other  plans  whereby  the 
National  Government  have  aided  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
from  the  study  of  plans  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Government  in 
aiding  railroads,  ana  from  the  study  of  plans  adopted  in  CSiicago  and 
New  York  in  bringing  about  the  construction  of  their  transporta- 
tion systems,  I  have  formed^  in  my  own  mind,  a  plan  whereby  the 
Government  could  systematically  and  justly  aid  in  the  construction 
of  raikoads  which  I  think  would  be  as  advantageous  to  the  country 
as  if  the  Government  itself  did  the  work.  But  I  want  to  say  before 
I  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  that  I  still  believe  that  the  wisest  and 
best  and  the  only  feasible  way  at  this  time  is  that  the  Government 
itself  shaU  undertake  to  coRstruct  those  lines,  on  the  plan  as  set 
forth  in  the  pending  bill — the  Chamberlain  bill.     One  alternative 

f>lan  which  occurs  to  me  from  this  study  could  be  outlined  about  as 
ollows: 

First.  That  such  legislation,  or  Executive  orders,  should  be  pro- 
mulgated as  would  remove  the  existing  restrictions  against  railroad 
devdopment  in  Alaska;  that  is,  remove  the  Ucense  taxes  and  perhaps 
substitute  for  it  a  more  moderate  and  less  burdensome  form  of  taxa- 
tion, and  of  course  remove  the  obstruction  to  coal  mining  in  the 
Territory. 

Second.  That  the  Government  designate  such  line  or  lines  as  it 
desired  to  have  built  and  to  prepare  briefly  the  specifications  for  the 
kind  of  railroad  it  desires  to  nave  built. 

Third.  That  the  Government  offer  to  loan  or  to  guarantee  not  to 
exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  such  Unes. 

Fourth.  To  invite  bids  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
lines  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  it  desires  to  have  them 
operated  under.  The  points  of  competiaon  to  be,  first,  the  least  part 
01  the  cost  of  the  lines  that  the  biader  will  ask  the  Government  to 
supply;  and,  second,  the  largest  percentage  of  the  net  earnings  the 
bidaer  will  agree  to  pay  the  Government  m  consideration  of  its  loan 
orgjaaranty. 

That  plan  is  not  so  verv  different  from  the  plan  that  was  pursued  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  workable  plan, 
and  woula  bring  about  the  construction  of  railroads  there. 
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The  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  Joslin,  have  you  ever  given  any  con- 
sideration to  the  plan  by  which  the  Mexicar<  Govennent  acquired  the 
possession  of  the  railroads  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec? 

Mr.  Joslin.  I  have  not  studied  that  plan  at  all,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  Mexican  Government,  as  I  under- 
stand, started  out  there  by  loaning  and  aiding  a  private  company; 
the  private  company  failed,  and  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
take  the  road  for  its  indebtedness.  And  then  it  completed  the  road 
at  the  Government's  expense,  and  formed  a  partnership  for  its 
operation,  the  Government  owning  the  road,  and  the  operation  to  be 
done  by  a  partnership,  and  the  profits  divided  upon  a  certain  basis, 
after  certain  expenses  were  guaranteed.  I  understand  it  has  been 
very  successful. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Since  the  Government  took  charge  of  it 
and  constructed  it  itself,  but  prior  to  that  it  was  a  failure. 

Mr.  Joslin.  Yes.  In  principle  that  is  the  plan  that  I  have  just 
outlined.  That  is,  that  the  operation  shoula  be  carried  on  by  a 
company  with  a  division  of  the  profits,  but  that  the  construction 
should  be  carried  on  by  private  enterprise  rather  than  under  the  Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  part  of  it,  so  I  have  been  advised, 
was  a  failure  in  the  Mexican  Government's  undertaking. 

Mr.  Joslin.  That  is,  the  construction 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Yes,  it  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  com- 
pany failed  that  was  constructing,  and  left  the  Government  holding 
this  unprofitable,  and  what  W£s  regarded  as  an  undesirable  property. 
Then  the  Mexican  Government  took  it  up,  and  at  its  own  expense 
finished  the  construction  of  the  road,  so  that  it  is  a  government- 
owned  road,  but  its  operation  is  by  a  partnership. 

Mr.  Joslin.  I  think  the  effort  in  Alaska  to  bring  about  trunk  rail- 
road construction  by  private  enterprise  will  not  succeed.  Aside  from 
the  present  prohibition  of  the  mming  of  coal  in  Alaska,  which  has 
stopped  railroad  construction,  there  are  other  restrictions  which  I 
can  see  no  hope  of  changing  in  reference  to  Alaska. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  vou  believe  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  United  States  to-day  woula  be  friendly  toward  extending  aid  to 
these  private  companies  for  the  construction  of  roads,  as  we  did  50 
years  ago  and  more  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.  Certainly  not  in  the  form  that  was  adopted  in  the  plans 
of  50  years  ago.  I  also  observe  that  there  is  a  very  strong  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  Government  ownership.  I  can  not  say  whether 
the  opposition  to  one  plan  or  the  other  would  prove  to  be  stronger. 
The  provisions  of  the  mterstate  commerce  law  are  now  applic^le 
to  Alaska.  This  was  finally  held  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  something  over  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Prouty,  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  speaking  in  Washington  a  short 
time  ago,  and  referring  to  the  effect  of  the  restrictions  of  that  law 
upon  capital  embarking  in  railroad  building  in  the  future,  said: 

The  United  States  is  trying  an  experiment  which  has  never  been  successfully  worked 
out  yet  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  trying  to  build,  develop,  and  operate  its  rail- 
roads by  private  capital  under  rates  and  regulations  fixed  not  by  the  owners  of  that 
capital  but  by  the  public. 

That,  I  say,  is  an  experiment  which  has  never  yet  been  successfuUv  worked  out 
to  the  end.    There  is  not  the  slightest  trouble  in  dealing  with  tlie  problem  which,  to 
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use  the  phrase  of  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  the  old  Munn  case,  has  aheady  been  clotlied 
or  devoted  to  the  public  service.  We  can  make  rates  reasonable,  we  can  remove 
discriminations,  we  can  put  on  schedules  for  the  running  of  trains;  all  that  is  easy. 
The  question  is,  here,  Can  you  obtain  under  this  system  the  new  monev  which  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  our  old  railroad  systems  and  to  build  our  new  railroad  systems? 

The  Acting  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  principle,  Mr. 
Joslm,  between  constructing  a  railroad  in  Alaska  at  public  expense 
and  constructing  a  highway  at  public  expense  1 

Mr.  Joslin.  I  think  there  is  none,  except,  of  course,  when  a  rail- 
road is  constructed  its  maintenance  and  operation  involve  a  very 
heavy,  constant,  and  continuing  expense,  and  it  also  collects  rates 
or  tolls  which  become  a  burden  upon  the  traffic  that  is  carried  over  the 
railroad,  while  on  a  highway,  though  indeed  it  requires  some  expense 
to  maintain  and  operate,  tliere  are  no  tolls  charged,  and  it  requires 
a  comparatively  small  force  to  maintain  and  operate  it. 

The  AcmNG  Chairman.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  as  its  operation  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  operation  is  the  principal 
difficulty,  and  I  believe  that  the  operation  of  these  railroads  by  the 
Government  is  the  real  objection  that  those  have  who  oppose  Govern- 
ment ownership.  In  my  judgment,  the  simple  owning  of  the  line  by 
the  Government,  if  it  does  not  go  further  and  carry  on  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  lines,  is  not  objectionable.  Many  of  the 
fears  of  Government  ownership  would  disappear  if  it  were  assured 
that  there  would  not  also  be  Government  operation.  But  a  great 
many  dread  the  idea  of  the  Government  entering  into  the  operation 
of  extensive  j^operties  with  the  large  number  of  employees  that  they 
must  have.  They  tliink  that  the  operation  of  the  hnes  would  neces- 
sarily be  expensive  and  extravagant,  which  would  be  reflected  in 
high  rates  and  possibly  large  deficits.  They  also  dread  that  Govern- 
ment ownership  would  have  a  reflex  action  on  tlie  Government  itself. 
The  power  of  appointment  and  control  over  the  large  number  of  em- 
ployees at  the  central  Government  would  result  possibly  in  political 
corruption  and  would^  be  an  injurious  and  dangerous  thing  to  the 
Government  itself. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  the  system  of 
operating  a  Grovemment-owned  road  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.  I  have  and  I  believe  I  outlined  it  in  the  hearings. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  have  outlined  it  in  the  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.  I  do  not  know  surely;  but  I  can  do  it  again.  It  is  very 
brief.  When  the  Government  had  finished  one  of  those  trunk  lines, 
which  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission  have  advised  should  be  con- 
structed forthwith,  I  can  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  offer  the  line  for  lease  to  the  best  bidder,  the  best 
bidder  being  the  one  who  would  contract  to  equip,  maintain,  and 
operate  the  fine  and  pay  the  interest  on  its  cost,  and  who  would  pay  in 
addition  the  largest  per  cent  of  its  net  earnings  to  the  Government. 

The  Canadian  Government,  as  I  indicated  the  other  day,  constructed 
1,800  miles  of  the  new  transcontinental  railroad  runnmg  from  Win- 
nipeg to  Moncton.  They  leased  that  Une,  but  not  by  competitive 
bidding.  They  simply  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Co.  for  the  equipment  of  that  Une  and  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  it  for  50  years  at  a  rental  of  3  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  the  line,  with  the  condition  that  there  should  be  no  rental  paid  for 
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the  first  7  years.  I  do  not  believe  that  was  a  very  good  contract.  I 
believe  that  the  Government  in  leasing  a  line  vmich  it  has  built 
should  get  not  only  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  line,  but  when  the 
line  shows  a  profit  above  that,  should  get  a  percentage  of  those  profits. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  is,  your  idea  is  if  the  Government 
should  make  a  contract  with  any  company  for  operating  the  road 
that  the  percentage  of  profit  to  the  Grovemment  should  depend  on  the 
profit  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Certainly.  It  could  not  very  well  be  otherwise.  No 
contractor  could  ever  agree  to  pay  a  flat  rental  for  a  line  of  railroad 
built  into  a  new  country.  The  chances  are  that  the  lines  would  show 
no  profit  for  perhaps  a  few  years — maybe  5  or  maybe  10  years 
before  the  lines  would  begin  to  show  a  profit.  They  would  do  very 
well  indeed  to  pay  their  operating  expense  at  first.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  no  bidder  coula  afford  to  equip  and  operate  a  line  there 
and  bind  himself  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. I  understand  tKat  the  lessee  from  the  Canadian  Grovemment, 
who  has  contracted  to  pay  the  operating  expense  and  maintenance 
of  that  1,800-mile  line,  and  also  to  pay  the  interest  on  it  after  seven 
years,  is  endeavoring  to  escape  from  that  contract,  fearing  that  it 
can  not  make  the  line  pay  its  operating  expenses  and  earn  the  interest. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  As  1  remember,  the  Mexican  Government's 
contract  with  the  company  that  is  operating  this  National  Tehaunte- 
pec  Railroad — it  has  been  some  time  since  I  read  about  it — but  the 
first  lien  on  the  receipts  is  the  expense  of  operation. 

Mf.  JosLiN.  Yes. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  is  taken  out,  and  then  next  conies, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  the  interest  on  the  bonds. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Necessarily  so. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Then,  last,  is  the  profits  to  the  operating 
company,  in  which  the  Government  shares. 

Mr.  JbsLiN.  Hall  and  half,  I  suppose. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  think  three-fifths  and  two-fifths. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  In  Chicago  the  companies  get  45  per  cent  and  the  city 
gets  55  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings.  In  New  Yotk  in  this  new  subway 
contract  they  get  half  and  half,  except  that  in  addition  to  the  main- 
tenance and  operating  expenses  of  tne  Ime,  and  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  I'me  represented  by  its  bonds,  the  company  must  also  set 
aside  a  certain  percentage  of  the  earnings  for  a  sinking  fund  to  pay 
off  the  principal  of  the  bonds.  Then  the  profits  are  what  remains 
and  is  tne  amount  to  be  divided. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  much 
more  favorable  not  only  for  the  operating  company,  but  ultimately 
to  the  Government,  to  have  the  partnership  plan  more  than  the  direct 
leasing  plan — such  as  the  Canadian  railroads  seem  to  have — to  guar- 
antee so  much.  Would  not  a  private  concern  be  more  likely  to  take 
charge  oi  an  enterprise  if  the  onlv  liability  was  the  bare  operating 
expenses,  which  it  has  to  be,  and  then  the  others  would  come  if  there 
was  sufficient  business  to  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  line  of  railroad 
recommended  by  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission  that  would  not 
pay  its  operating  expense  from  the  beginning. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  From  the  beginning — you  think  it  would  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  would  earn 
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in  addition  the  interest  on  the  bonds  to  cover  their  total  cost.  But 
if  that  total  cost  was  covered  by  Grovernment  bonds  the  interest 
would  be  about  3  per  cent  per  year,  whereas  if  it  is  furnished  on  bonds 
of  the  railroad  companies  it  would  certainly  cost  6  per  cent,  and 
possibly  more. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  burden  on  the 
commerce  of  that  countrv  would  be  very  much  less  if  the  Govern- 
ment owned  these  roads  than  if  they  were  owned  as  private  property. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Either  if  the  Government  owned  the  roads  or  loaned 
the  capital  to  build  the  roads,  the  result  would  be  the  same,  I  think, 
in  net  effect. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  A  man  going  in  to  buUd  a  railroad  there, 
if  he  risked  his  o¥ni  money,  would  have  to  have  a  promise  of  large 
returns,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  He  certainly  would. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  He  would  not  put  his  money  in  unless  he 
had  the  promise  of  large  returns  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  Government  is  dealing  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  Government  has  an  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  country  and  its  resources  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  Government's  great  object  there  would  be  to 
open  new  territory  for  settlement  by  its  citizens  who  might  desire 
to  go  there,  and  pecuniarily  to  increase  the  value  of  its  public  domain. 
That,  I  presume,  is  really  the  important  feature  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned.  It  has  also  an  interest  in  that  the  country  should 
be  covered  with  transportation  lines,  which  would  facilitate  the 
defense  of  the  country  and  the  carriage  of  the  mails  and  military 
supplies.     Of  course  it  would  vastly  increase  the  trade  of  the  country. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  think  the  coal  situation  on  the  Pacific 
coast  should  be  a  strong  inducement  for  the  Government  to  con- 
struct this  line  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  The  Government  buys  for  its  Navy 
in  the  Pacific  about  400,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  It  is  brought  from 
Virginia  and  the  Atlantic  coast  or  from  Wales  entirely  around  Cape 
Horn,  and  costs  about  $9  a  ton  when  it  reaches  San  Francisco^ 
Seattle,  Honolulu,  or  Manila.  There  is  no  question  at  all  if  these 
Alaska  coals  were  made  available  the  naval  supply  could  be  bought 
anywhere  in  the  Pacific  for  probably  not  to  exceed  half  that  price. 
And  furthermore,  the  coal  would  be  at  such  a  point  that  it  would  be 
immediately  available  for  the  Navy  without  any  sea  transportation 
at  all.  Juclge  Wickersham  showed  the  other  day  that  in  case  of 
trouble  in  tne  Pacific  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  for 
example,  the  Government  has  less  than  90  days'  supply  of  coal  there. 
If  these  coal  fields  were  open  the  Government  could  establish  coaling 
stations  at  the  harbors  wnere  the  coal  would  be  brought  to  the  sea. 
They  are  perfectly  available  for  that  purpose  and  a  naval  base  could 
be  established  there,  and  the  coal  would  not  have  to  be  brought  from 
the  Atlantic  coast.  They  would  have  an  unlimited  supply  available 
and  at  little  expense. 

Judge  Wickersham.  In  their  own  bunkers. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  And  in  their  own  bunkers. 
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The  Acting  Chairman.  Have  you  figured,  Judge,  and  does  the 
record  show  what  a  saving  there  would  be  to  our  normal  coal  supply 
as  they  use  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  I  do  not  think  any  figures  have  been  put  in  the 
record  on  that  question. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  useful  to  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  will  see  that  they  are  put  in. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  saving — the  cost  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  expense  which  the  Government  might  be 
put  to  in  which  it  would  not  get  a  return  in  building  this  road. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  would  amount  to  the  difference  between  $9 
a  ton,  which  you  now  pay  for  it,  and  what  Mr.  Brooks  says  it  could  be 
put  into  the  bunkers  lor  at  Cordova  and  Seward,  on  the  400,000  tons 
per  annum.     That  is,  roughly  speaking,  what  the  difference  would  be. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  Joslin,  if  you  will  figure  that  out  in 
connection  with  your  remarks  this  morning  and  have  it  inserted, 
the  committee  will  be  obliged. 

Mr.  Joslin.  Yes. 

(The  data  in  relation  to  the  naval  coal  supply  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission,  and  is  as  follows:) 

Market  for  Alaska  Coal. 

Alaska  is  suffering  from  high  rates  enforced  on  all  supplies  by  lack  of  proper  trans- 
portation facilities.  Unfortunately,  about  six  years  ago,  just  as  railroad  construction 
appjeared  most  promising,  the  question  of  the  development  of  coal  resources  was  pre- 
cipitated with  great  rancor  and  with  considerable  misrepresentation  on  both  sides. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  absolute  cessation  of  railroad  construction  and  a  gradual  shut- 
ting down  of  railroad  operations,  which  is  now  almost  complete.  No  definite  policy 
in  regard  to  Alaska  coal  lands  has  been  determined  on,  ana  no  one  can  safely  predict 
when  coal-mining  operations  on  a  commercial  scale  will  be  begun.  There  is  much 
confusion  of  counsel  as  to  the  proper  methods  to  adopt  to  remedy  this  unfortunate 
situation. 

While  this  has  been  unfortunate  to  the  entire  Pacific  seaboard,  which  needs  a  low- 
priced  fuel,  the  result  to  Alaskans  has  been  particularly  distressing.  There  are  many 
claimants  to  coal  land  in  Alaska  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  patents  to  which  they 
feel  they  are  entitled.  There  are  owners  of  other  kinds  of  mmeral  properties  who 
can  neither  sell  nor  work  them  because  transportation  costs  are  above  tne  point  where 
operations  can  be  carried  on  at  a  profit,  and  who  feel  that  the  interruption  to  railroad 
work  has  prevented  the  development  of  their  properties.  There  are  numerous  prom- 
ising mineral  fields  which  are  kept  closed  by  the  present  condition  of  transportation, 
as  only  the  richest  discoveries  would  prove  of  value.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  desire  the  development  of  Alaska,  however,  have  no  direct  interest  in  any 
coal  lands,  the  claimants  to  which  are  few  in  number.  The  interests  of  most  of  the 
settlers  in  Alaska  are  intimately  bound  up  in  the  busineas  revival  which  is  expected 
as  soon  as  the  coal  lands  are  opened  and  railroad  construction  follows. 

The  situation  above  referred  to  is  particularly  to  be  deprecated  on  account  of  itJ9 
effect  on  the  coal  situatuon .  1 1  is  believed  that  except  for  the  con tro vers v  precipitated 
six  years  ago,  at  least  one  of  the  coal  fields  would  have  been  extensively  developed, 
and  if  it  contains  valuable  deposits,  as  seems  probable,  markets  might  have  been 
developed  by  this  time  from  which  other  fuels  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  dislodge 
it.  This  opportunity  may  now  be  lost,  as  the  California  oils  and  the  eastern  coals  via 
Panama  may  largely  operate  to  keep  Alaskan  coal  out  of  any  west-coast  markets  except 
for  local  use. 

KAVAL  COAL  MARKET. 

The  United  States  Navy  now  uses  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast,  iU)  ships  being  supplied 
from  its  two  depots  in  Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco  Bay.  Most  of  this  coal  is 
shipped  around  Cape  Horn  and  costs  about  17.30  per  ton  delivered  at  San  Francisco 
in  foreign  bottoms  and  about  $2  more  if  shipped  in  domestic  bottoms.  This  price 
includes  the  cost  of  the  coal  and  will  vary  considerably,  principally  on  account  of  the 
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state  of  the  transportation  market.  Coal  is  also  shipped  to  Manila  for  the  use  of  the 
Asiatic  Fleet,  some  around  Gape  Horn  and  some  around  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  cost 
at  Manila  is  about  $9  per  ton  in  foreign  bottoms,  including  the  cost  of  the  coal,  and  runs 
considerablv  higher  in  domestic  bottoms.  These  costs  vary  with  the  transportation 
market.  The  Navy  also  maintains  a  storage  pile  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  iti 
now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  large  coal  storage  plant. 

The  total  consumption  of  the  Navy  is  between  700,000  and  800,000  ouh  annually, 
and  of  thifi  about  150,000  tons  are  usea  in  the  Pacific,  exclusive  of  that  supplied  to  the 
Asiatic  Fleet.  It  is  estimated  that  the  department  will  require  300,000  tout?  annually 
on  our  Pacific  coast  after  the  completion  of  the  canal,  as  it  is  anticipated  that  a  large 
part  of  the  fleet  now  on  the  Atlantic  coast  will  be  frequently  transferred  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Navy  Department  will  probably  construct  coaling  stations  at  different  points 
in  the  Pacific  ana  provide  them  with  coal  piles  of  about  2(X),000  tons  each .  There  may 
be  three  or  four  such  equipments,  and  to  complete  the  storage  from  600,000  to  800,000 
tons  in  excess  of  current  consumption  will  be  required  withm  a  period  of  a  few  years. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  after  the  completion  of  the  canal  the  Navy  will  be  in  the  market 
for  coal  for  use  and  storage  in  the  Pacific  to  the  extent  of  about'450,000  tons  annually, 
until  the  coalnstorage  plants  are  filled.  This  market,  however,  will  never  exceed  this 
figure,  as  new  ships  are  being  equipped  for  oil  burning.  This  large  demand  will  cease 
as  soon  as  the  storage  piles  are  stocxed,  and  the  r^gumr  demand  will  begin  to  decline 
as  the  coal-burning  ships  pass  out.    Purchases  of  this  extent  can  not  be  definitely 

Elanned  and  the  figures  are  given  as  a  maximum.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  to 
e  assured  of  any  portion  of  this  market  the  Alaska  coal  will  first  have  to  show  its 
suitability  and  then  meet  the  price  of  the  known  and  established  eastern  coals,  such  as 
New  River,  Pocahontas,  and  Georges  Creek.  The  best  information  at  hand  seems  to 
indicate  that  while  Alaska  coal  seems  to  be  suitable  as  to  composition,  it  may  run  too 
high  in  slack  to  meet  naval  req^uirements. 

Besides  changing  the  quantities  required  by  the  Navy,  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  effect  an  immediate  change  in  the  Pacific  coal  markets.  This  is  difficult 
to  forecast,  depending  as  it  does  on  prices  of  coal  in  the  East  and  on  the  condition  of 
the  transportation  market.  It  is  probable  that,  if  the  present  prices  continue,  the 
Navy  can  deliver  coal  in  San  Francisco  from  the  eastern  mines,  at  a  price  including 
the  cost  of  the  coal,  of  about  $6.60  per  ton;  this  by  using  large  colliers  with  no  return 
caigo.  If  commercial  ships  can  be  assured  of  obtaining  suitable  return  cargo  they 
should  be  able  to  deliver  coal  at  a  lower  price.  It  is  possible  that  these  coals  may  be 
bought  in  cargo  lots  at  San  Francisco  at  as  low  a  price  as  $5.50  per  tan,  and  at  Seattle 
at  prices  but  little  higher.  Should  Alaska  coal  prove  suitable  for  naval  use  it  wil 
have  to  meet  whatever  these  prices  may  be;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  it  can  meet  the 
vSan  Francisco  price,  it  can  also  meet  the  price  of  the  eastern  coals  delivered  at  Hono- 
lulu and  Manila. 

PACIFIC  COAST  CONSUMPTION. 

The  question  of  the  establishment  of  Alaskan  coal  in  the^  Pacific  markets  is  finally 
one  of  cost.  In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Geological  Survey  a  member  of  this  com- 
mission gives  an  analysis  ^  of  the  consumption  of  coal  in  Pacific  waters.  This  analysis 
would  tend  to  show  that  despite  the  advances  in  the  use  of  oil  for  fuel  puruoses  there 
is  on  the  Pacific  coast  an  annual  market  for  nearly  1.500,000  tons  of  coai  at  points 
where  competition  by  Alaska  coals  is  not  impossible;  tnis  amount  being  considerably 
less  than  half  the  total  present  coal  consumption  of  the  Pacific  coast  States  and  Alaska. 

The  principal  objection  to  such  coal  as  has  been  obtained  from  the  Bering  fields  is 
the  low  proportion  of  lump  in  the  product.  A  development  of  the  fields  may  locate 
coals  running  considerably  higher  in  lump,  but  the  geological  indications  are  such  as 
to  give  little  promise  of  this.  WTiile  this  may  remove  the  coal  from  consideration  as  a 
naval  supply  except  in  emergency  cases,  the  high  percentage  of  slack  does  not  lower 
its  value  as  a  coking  coal,  nor  as  a  steaming  coal  where  forced  draft  is  not  used.  The 
statistics  referred  to  show  that  in  the  Pacific  coast  States  about  200,000  tons  per  annum 
are  used  for  coking  purposes,  for  which  Alaska  coal  seems  entirely  suitable,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  Pacific  coals.  It  seems  suitable  also  to  supply  about  25,000  tons 
per  annum  of  blacksmith  coal,  which  now  comes  from  Georges  Creek  at  high  freight 
rates. 

The  cost  of  handling  coal  from  an  Alaskan  port  to  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  would  be 
dependent  mainly  on  the  quantity  that  could  be  sold  in  those  markets.  The  size  of 
the  collier,  numbers  of  them  required  to  handle  the  tonnage,  regularity  and  continuity 
of  service,  would  have  to  be  determined  after  other  factors  now  unknown  are  fixed, 

1  Alaska  Coal  and  its  Utilisation,  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  Bull.  442-J,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1911. 
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the  principal  of  which  is  the  price  at  which  the  eastern  coal  can  be  laid  down  in  theee 
markets. 

The  best  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  conmiission  would  indicate  that  coal 
can  be  mined  in  the  Bering  River  and  Matanuska  fields  at  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  ton. 
In  operations  of  magnitude  these  figures  should  not  be  exceeded.  If  there  is  a  mar- 
ket for  500,000  tons  a  year,  Bering  coal  can  be  delivered  aboard  colliers  at  Cordova 
at  about  11.42  per  ton.  It  is  estimated  that  a  freight  rate  from  this  point  to  Seattle 
will  be  between  $1  and  |2,  depending  on  the  size  of  collier  and  regularity  of  service, 
and  that  corresponding  figures  for  San  Francisco  will  be  $1.50  to  $2.50.  With  a 
1,000,000-ton  output  the  lesser  figures  should  be  reached  and  might  be  lowered .  These 
figures  would  indicate  that  coal  from  this  field  has  a  chance  of  excluding  the  eastern 
coals  from  Pacific  ports  north  of  San  Francisco,  and  possibl]^  also  from  that  port,  and 
on  account  of  its  superiority  in  fuel  value  to  coals  from  British  Columbia  and  other 
western  mines  it  should  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  them. 

THE  LOCAL  COAL  MARKET. 

There  is  not  much  coal  used  in  Alaska  at  the  present  time,  and  oil  is  rapidly  sup- 
planting it.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  high  cost  of  coals,  most  of  which  are  imported 
from  British  Columbia  mines.  It  is  believed  that  this  condition  would  not  continue 
if  Alaskan  fields  were  opened,  as  the  price  of  oil  is  advancing,  and  present  prices  of 
a  much  inferior  coal  are  excessive. 

The  present  coal  consumption  in  Alaska  is  about  100,000  tons  a  year,  but  it  is 
believed  that  if  the  Bering  River  coal  is  as  good  as  is  expected,  and  if  the  field  is 
opened  to  development  and  railroad  construction  resumed,  an  immediate  local 
market  of  considerable  size  will  be  created.  Smelters  in  Prince  William  Sound,  local 
demands  for  fuel  at  Cordova,  Valdez,  and  the  mines  in  Prince  William  Sound  and  in 
the  Kotsina-Chitina  disUict,  a  supply  for  Alaska  steamers  and  for  water  shipments  to 
other  Alaskan  ports  seem  to  justify  a  belief  that  150,000  tons  per  annum  would  find 
a  ready  sale  almost  at  once  and  that  with  the  development  of  the  country  this  local 
market  would  grow  rapidly. 

The  situation  as  to  Matanuska  coal  is  not  so  favorable.  The  haul  to  Seward  is 
expensive,  the  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery  aboard  ship  running  from  $3.38 
per  ton  on  a  500,000- ton  output  to  $2.06  per  ton  on  a  1,000,000-ton  output.  Unless 
it  should  develop  that  the  coal  is  much  better  in  quality  or  that  the  mining  cost  is 
greatly  less,  this  coal  can  not  compete  at  Seward  with  the  Bering  coal  at  Cordova, 
and  it  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  it  in  the  larger  Pacific  markets,  and  possibly 
not  with  the  coals  from  the  East.  If  both  fields  are  opened  it  seems  evident  that  the 
markets  for  this  coal  would  have  to  be  found  largely  on  the  railroad  itself,  and  while 
these  markets  will  probably  be  ultimately  very  valuable,  they  may  not  hold  out 
enough  immediate  prospect  to  justify  extensive  mining  operations. 

"^  The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  there  something  else  you  desire  to  say, 
Mr.  Joslin  ? 

Mr.  Joslin.  No,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman,  If  there  is  nothing  else  the  committee  will 
adioum  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  when  Mr.  Pinchot,  I 
believe,  is  to  appear. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  May  6,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


TUESDAY,  HAY  6,  1018. 

Committee  on  Territories, 

United  States  Senate, 

WdshingUm,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  further 
considering  the  bills  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  Presiaent  of  the  United 
States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Present:  Senators  Walsh  (acting  chairman),  Chamberlain,  Shively, 
Hitchcock,  Owen,  Nelson,  Bristow,  McLean,  Lippitt,  and  Jones. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  begin,  I  desire  to  say  that 
I  was  advised  yesterday  by  the  clerk  to  notify  Mr.  Dickeson  to  come 
here  this  week.  I  telegraphed  him  immediately,  and  have  this  tele- 
gram from  him — I  wifl  say  that  Mr.  Dickeson  is  president  of  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad: 

Will  arrive  Thursday  for  hearing  if  you  can  arrange  so  can  be  allotted  time  that  date; 
is  not  my  expectation  take  up  much  of  committee's  time  further  than  to  explain 
briefly  our  interest  and  assist  in  giving  them  such  information  as  the^  may  desire. 
Hope  you  can  so  arrange,  as  my  time  very  limited.  Should  be  on  Pacific  coast  now. 
Answer. 

O.  L.  Dickeson. 

If  the  committee  will  assign  Thursday  to  Mr.  Dickeson,  I  will  wire 
him  at  once  to  be  here. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  do  that,  as  Senators  are  obUged  to  snatch  whatever 
little  time  they  can  from  their  other  duties  to  devote  to  these  hear- 
ing. The  hearings  must  go  on,  and  Senators  must  be  accommodated 
pnmarily  and  witnesses  must  govern  themselves  accordingly.  We 
could  not  undertake  to  allot  anv  specific  time  to  witnesses. 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  will  be  ciay  after  to-morrow.  Of  course  the 
hearing  will  be  going  on,  as  somebody  will  be  present  to  be  heard, 
and  the  suggestion  was  merely  that  when  he  came  he  be  permittea 
to  speak  briefly  then. 

Tne  Acting  Chairman.  There  wDl  be  a  disposition,  of  course,  to 
accommodate  the  witnesses,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  if  Mr. 
Dickeson  represents  that  his  business  interests  would  suffer  by 
detention,  we  may  be  able  to  give  him  a  hearing.  But  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  committee  to  say  in  advance  that  they  would 
hear  a  witness  on  any  given  day. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  the  other  witnesses  would  be  very  glad 
to  assist  Mr.  Dickeson  to  make  his  statement  and  to  go  away  promptly. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Very  well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  call  Mr. 
Pinchot  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Pinchot  is  not  present  at  the  moment,  and 
I  suggest  that  Mr.  Heifner  be  heard. 

STATEMEHTiOF^CHABLES  G.  HEIFHEE,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  Heifner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  here  as  the 
representative  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  com- 
merci^  bodies  of  Seattle.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  any  particular 
information,  or  definite  information,  to  give  you  in  regard  to  the 
Territory  oi  Alaska,  but  I  speak  simply  as  one  man  who  has  given 
some  attention  to  the  various  questions  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  Alaska  in  recent  years. 

The  people  of  western  Washington,  Seattle  particularly,  are  deeply 
interested  in  seeing  Alaska  developed.  Probably  they  have  as  many 
different  opinions  m  regard  to  the  best  way  that  that  development 
should  take  place  as  you  will  find  here  among  Members  of  Congress. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  business  men  of  the  West  who  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  business  interests  of  Alaska  have  about 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  regardless  of  whether  they  believe  in 
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the  development  of  the  transportation  hnes  by  private  enterprise  or 
not,  if  we  expect  the  building  of  transportation  unes  in  Alaska  so  as 
to  develop  that  territory  in  the  near  future,  that  it  is  going  to  have 
to  be  done  bv  the  Government.  I  beheve  that  the  business  men  of 
the  West  are  not  afraid  of  establishing  a  precedent  by  favoring  the 
Government  building  a  railroad  or  railroads  in  Alaska.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  if  the  Government  undertakes  to  build  a  railroad 
in  Alaska  we  are  taking  steps  toward  sociahsm,  and  that  all  the 
other  great  railroad  interests  of  the  United  States  will  oppose  it 
because  it  will  be  establishing  a  precedent. 

I  have  faith  enough  in  the  American  people  to  believe  that  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  establish  a  precedent,  if  that  precedent  is  riffht, 
without  feeling  that  they  will  forever  thereafter  be  bound  to  foflow 
that  precedent.  I  believe  that  the  conditions  surrounding  any 
given  proposition,  such  as  this  is,  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
bv  the  people  and  by  Congress  in  determining  whether  or  not  that 
t£ing  should  be  done.  I  think  that  those  of  us  who  favor  this  bill 
have  tried  at  all  times  to  avoid  bringing  up  certain  questions  which 
we  have  thought  need  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
For  instance,  there  are  gentlemen  here  from  Alaska  who  have  their 
own  pecuniary  interests  there.  They  have  verv  pronounced  views 
as  to  where  this  road — if  it  is  authorized — ^shoulS  be  built;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  terminus  should  be  at  a  certain  city  on  salt  Wetter,  and 
that  it  should  go  into  the  interior.  The  bill  was  drawn  with  the 
idea  of  leaving  that  matter — as  to  where  it  should  begin  and  where 
it  should  end — ^wholly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
had  hoped  that  all  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  Alaska 
might  give  this  bill  their  support,  believing  that  the  President, 
through  his  appointed  agents  or  agencies,  would  select  either  the 
best  route  or  a  route  equally  as  good  as  any  other,  and  not  show 
preference  to  any  interest.  I  have  faith  that  the  present  President, 
or  any  other  President,  given  the  power  such  as  is  contemplated  in 
this  bill,  would  use  the  very  best  judgment  that  he  had,  and  the 
best  judgment  that  he  could  secure  from  others  in  building  the 
mileage  authorized  where  in  his  judgment  the  greatest  resources  of 
that  Territory  would  be  developed  and  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people  subserved. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  West,  the  business  men,  have  reached 
this  conclusion  because  they  have  observed  with  much  solicitude  the 
situation  in  Alaska.  I  think  they  all  agree  that  a  great  injustice  has 
been  done  to  the  people,  the  pioneers  of  Alaska,  m  the  Executive 
orders  issued  by  President  Roosevelt  and  subsequently  renewed  by 
President  Taft.  I  think  that  the  business  men  have  concluded  that 
the  quickest  way  to  get  Alaska  opened  up  is  to  authorize  the  con- 
stniction  of  transportation  lines,  and  then  they  believe  that  once  the 
Government  has  done  that,  a  decision  will  be  reached  relative  to  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  coal  lands  and  the  oil  land  in  Alaska,  and 
that  that  conclusion  or  disposition  >^tU  come  more  quickly  if  the 
Government  undertakes  to  build  these  lines  than  we  can  possibly 
hope  for  if  the  Government  does  not  authorize  such  construction. 
If  the  Members  of  Congress  authoiize  an  expenditure  of  thirtv-five 
to  fifty  million  dollars,  and  the  buildmg  of  from  750  to  1,000  miles  of 
railroad,  thek  attention  must  be  centered  on  the  question  as  to  how 
to  provide  a  means  for  earnings  on  that  road,  ana  there  is  only  one 
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way,  it  seems  to  me,  that  that  can  be  done,  and  that  is  by  opening 
up  the  coal  fields. 

I  have  about  reached  the  conclusion  and  I  believe  I  s))oak  for  a 
majority  of  the  business  men  of  the  West  when  I  say  this  that  the 
coal  lands  of  Alaska  will  not  be  developed  by  the  old  methods  that  have 
been  in  voTue  in  this  country.  I  believe  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind — and  whether  that  is  a  correct  state  of  public  mind  or 
not  Is  not  the  question — the  administration  could  not  justify  or 
sanction  giving  patents  to  the  coal  lands  of  Alaska;  and  in  saying 
that  I  am  not  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  in  private  ownership  and 
in  private  development  and  enterprise  there.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  only  way  that  the  coal  lands  in  Alaska  will  be  developed  will  be 
by  some  sort  of  a  leasing  system,  and  I  believe  that  if  this  bill  should 
pass  and  the  President  undertook  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  that 
bongress  would  either  pass  some  leasing — workable  leasing  act — tmder 
which  the  coal  land  could  be  developed,  or  the  President  would  be 
induced  and  persuaded  to  revoke  the  Executive  orders  that  now 
prevent  that  aevelopment  and  then  proceed  to  the  patenting  of  the 
coal  claims  in  Alaska  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  proyisions  of  the 
laws  that  are  now  on  the  statute  books  for  that  purpose. 

Personally,  I  would  prefer  the  latter  method,  but  Ihave  very  httle 
hope  that  it  will  be  done.  And  so  I  favor  this  bill  as  it  stanas,  and 
am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  Executive  to  determine  the 
route,  and  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to  Congress  and  the  Executive 
to  determine  later  whether  or  not  the  Government  should  operate 
the  roads  or  whether  they  should  be  leased  to  private  concerns.  We 
beheve  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  such  as  will  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  countir,  because  we  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Government  would  never  have  to  pay  out  a  single  dollar  for  the 
construction  of  those  roads;  that  under  the  provisions  of  one  of  the 
sections  a  redemption  fund  is  created  into  which  will  go  one-half  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  public  domain  there,  and  out  of  that 
redemption  fund  will  come  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the  interest 
on  these  bonds  and  to  liquidate  the  bonds  when  they  are  due. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  that  is  just 
an  indirect  way  of  taking  the  money  out  (»f  the  Treasury  that  would 
otherwise  come  there  ? 

Mr.  Heifner.  That  is  probably  true. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  I  have  any  opposition  to 
it,  Mr.  Heifner,  because  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  provision.  Never- 
theless, it  is  simply  an  indirect  w^ay  of  talcing  the  money — just  like 
our  reclamation  fund.  While  we  do  not  appropriate  any  money,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  does  come  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Heifner.  That  is  true.  There  are  groat  resources  in  Alaska, 
but  they  will  not  be  touched,  and  they  are  worthless  until  you  get 
transportation  lines.  I  believe  that  by  investing,  or  expending, 
150,000,000  in  Alaska  you  will  bring  within  reach  of  pioneers  who 
will  go  there  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  resources  for  the  use  and  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people,  and  until  transportation  lines  are 
built  those  resources  will  tie  there  idle.  They  can  not  be  developed 
under  existing  conditions.  The  matter  of  handling  that  great  puolic 
domain  is  one  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  there  have  been  many  hearings  here  and  a 
great  deal  of  deoate,  but  that  has  not  helped  the  people  of  Alaska 
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who  went  there  under  certain  conditions  that  existed,  believing  that 
they  could  develop  that  great  country  under  the  provision  of  the 
laws  then  on  the  statute  book.  After  many  of  those  men  went  there 
and  spent  their  money  and  spent  all  the  money  that  they  could  bor- 
row from  their  friends  a  new  order  of  things  arose.  They  found  they 
could  not  get  patents  to  their  claims  and  therefore  coidd  not  proceed 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  that  territory,  and  hence  great 
injustice  has  oeen  done  them. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  simple  common  justice,  Congress  ought  to  do 
something  to  develop  that  territory  and  enable  many  of  those  men 
who  already  have  invested  their  all  in  that  territory  to  have  a'  chance 
to  go  ahead  and  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  American  people  the 
resources  which  the  people  here  so  greatly  need.  I  know  of  no  one 
thing  that  could  more  clearly  indicate  the  absurdity  of  the  present 
condition  of  thin^  than  the  fact  that  last  year  the  people  of  Alaska 
imported  somethmg  over  50,000  tons  of  coal  from  British  Columbia 
largely,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  I  believe,  from  Australia,  for  which  they 
paid  somewhere  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton  when 
right  at  their  very  doors  is  enough  coal,  so  we  are  told,  to  last  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  a  thousand  years.  Some  of  it  was 
mined  and  piled  up,  and  men  who  put  their  money  in  it  would  gladly 
dispose  of  it  at  a  very  reasonable  figure,  four,  five,  or  six  dollars  a  ton, 
yet  those  people  up  there  who  are  enduring  many  hardships  are  com- 
pelled because  of  the  policy  of  their  Government  to  import  this  coal 
from  foreign  countries  at  an  excessive  and  exorbitant  price. 

It  will  be  said  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  that 
territoiy  is  for  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to  revoke  the  order 
of  President  Taft,  issued  in  1910,  withdrawing  the  coal  lands  and  oil 
lands  from  entry.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  gentlemen  who 
believe  that  are  stating  what  is  true,  if  the  present  President  would  do 
it,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  present  President  or  any  other 
President  would  ao  it  in  view  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  relative 
to  that  question.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  I 
am  certain  that  under  the  coal  laws  governing  ^aska,  where  no  man 
or  set  of  men,  or  corporation  or  set  of  corporations  are  permitted  to 
own  more  than  2,560  acres — is  it  not  Judge  ? 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Heifner.  That  there  never  could  be  a  monopoly  of  the  coal 
of  Alaska  under  such  a  law  as  that.  So  there  is  no  danger  of  monopo- 
lizing the  coal  land  of  Alaska.  I  believe  that  ConCTess  is  justified, 
and  that  Senators  are  justified,  in  supporting  this  bill  even  though 
they  do  not  believe  in  Grovemment  ownership  of  railroads.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  situation  that  demands  immediate  consideration,  and  that 
Senators  ought  to  meet  it  at  this  special  session  of  Congress. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Your  argument,  Mr.  Heifner,  proceeds  not 
on  the  assumption  at  all,  as  I  understand  you,  of  the  desirability  of 
Government  ownership  of  railroads,  but  that  the  conditions  surround- 
ing Alaska  are  peculiar  and  that  policy  ought  to  be  adopted  there  by 
reason  of  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Heifner.  Well,  Senator,  I  am  trying  to  give  expression  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
West.  Personally,  I  do  believe  that  the  Government  ought  to  build 
these  railroads  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  favor  that  in 
preference  to  any  other  method  because  I  want  to  see  the  people 
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who  go  to  Alaska  and  endure  the  hardships  there,  and  who  develop 
the  resources  of  that  country,  get  their  products  to  tidewater  at  as 
low  a  freight  rate  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  and  I  want  to  see  the  humblest 
individud  who  goes  there  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  develop  that 
territory,  gjet  his  products  to  tidewater  at  the  same  rate  per  ton 
that  the  biggest  corporation  that  goes  there  can  get  its  product  to 
tidewater,  and  I  believe  that  that  can  be  more  effectually  accom- 
plished by  the  Government  constructing  these  railroads  than  by  per- 
mitting private  enterprise  to  construct  them. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  the  policy  generally 
pursued  of  entrusting  those  enterprises  to  private  capital  ought  to  be 
departed  from,  in  your  judgment,  in  Alaska,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  prevaihng  there. 

Mr.  Heifneb.  In  so  far  as  railroad  building  is  concerned,  yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  And  those  conditions,  as  I  gather  from 
your  statement,  are  the  withdrawal  from  entry  of  the  coal  resources 
of  Alaska.  Is  there  anv  other  condition  that  would  make  that  region 
peculiar  and  justify  a  cfeparture  from  what  will  be  assumed  to  be  the 
wise  policy  ? 

Mr.  Heifner.  None  that  I  think  of,  except  the  fact  that  I  believe 
lower  freight  rates  can  be  had  by  the  Government  building  this  rail- 
road than  by  private  enterprise  building  it. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  And  that  because  it  gets  its  money  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  Heifner.  A  lower  rate  of  interest,  I  understand. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  rate,  however,  would  obtain  no 
matter  where  there  was  Government-built  railroads;  the  same  con- 
sideration would  apply.  It  would  be  able  to  get  money  to  build  rail- 
roads anywhere  at  less  than  private  capital. 

Mr.  Heifner.  That  is  true,  Senator. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  So  that  is  not  peculiar,  then? 

Mr.  Heifner.  In  a  way,  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  different  from 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  because  we  have  our  trans- 
continental lines.  We  have  great  trunk  lines  already  built.  There 
may  be  a  time  in  this  country  when  there  will  be  needed  another 
transcontinental  line.     I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Now,  assuming  that  is  the  case,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  if  some  system  were  devised,  some  law  were  enacted — a 
reasonable,  workable  law  by  which  the  coal  lands  would  be  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the  people,  then,  are  we  to  imderstand  that 
th^re  would  remain  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  departure 
from  the  accepted  policy  as  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Heifner.  No;  I  qo  not  want  to  be  so  understood. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  If  you  dismiss  that,  will  you  tell  us  some 
other  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Heifner.  I  believe  if  you  were  to  devise  or  to  enact  a  law 
here  to  permit  the  development  of  the  coal  fields,  that  private  enter- 

Erise  might  build  into  the  coal  fields,  and  onlv  into  the  coal  fields, 
ut  they  would  not  go  beyond,  perhaps,  the  ^atanuska  or  Bering 
River  coal  field.  Oniy  by  going  from  Seward  on  into  the  Tanana 
Valley  can  the  desired  end  be  obtained.  I  believe  that  is  the  only 
way  the  country  can  be  developed,  and  it  ought  to  be  developed  that 
way.  Private  enterprise  might  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  tap  the  coal 
fields  and  stop  there,  and  yet  that  would  not  develop  ana  open  up 
Alaska. 
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The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  it  vour  opinion  that  the  development 
of  private  enterprise  would  stop  there,  if  it  was  a  reasonable,  workable 
system,  for  the  appropriation  of  the  coal  resources  ? 

Mr.  Heifner.  No;  I  do  not  say  it  would.  If  the  Grovernment 
should  guarantee  the  bonds,  or  if  the  Government  should  grant  a 
subi-idy  such  as  has  been  granted  to  the  Canadian  roads,  I  think  a 
road  would  be  built  on  through. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  would  be  Government  aid. 

Mr.  HiriFNER.  Yes;  Government  aid.  If  that  were  done,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  road  would  be  built  on  into  the  interior,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  railway  commission's  report. 

Now,  Senators,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Pinchot  is  to  address  the 
committee,  and  that  he  desires  to  get  through  to-day,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  to  leave  the  city  to-night,  and  I  was  asked  to  suspend 
when  he  came.     I  see  that  he  is  present  now. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Heifner.  If  I  have  anything  more  to  say,  I  will  say  it  later. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Ileifner,  before  you  leave  the  stand,  let 
me  ask  you  this  question:  You  criticized  the  limit  of  2,560  acres  to 
be  under  the  control  of  a  single  person.  How  much  do  you  think 
will  be  necessary  for  coal  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Heifner!  I  did  not  mean  to  criticize  that.  I  simply  said 
that  under  the  provision  of  the  law  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  or  cor- 
poration, could  get  more  than  2,560  acres,  and  in  view  of  that  fact 
they  could  not  monopolize  the  coal  lands  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  think  the  limit  of  2,500  acres  would  be 
entirely  reasonable,  do  you,  for  all  purposes  of  operating  a  coal 
mine? 

Mr.  Heifner.  Senator,  I  am  absolutely  no  authority  on  coal 
mining.  I  am  not  a  coal  miner.  My  friend,  Mr.  McDonald,  will  be 
heard  on  that  question.  I  have  no  opinion  about  it,  because  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it.  Some  men  have  told  me  that  it  is  not 
enough,  and  others  say  it  is  abundant.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  or  not. 

(Mr.  Heifner  was  thereirpon  temporarily  excused.) 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  hear  Mr.  Pinchot  now? 

The  Acting  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Pinchot. 

STATEMENT  OF  6IFF0BD  PHTCHOT,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  very  little  to  say,  unless  you 

fentlemen  liave  some  questions  to  ask  me.  What  is  tlie  point,  Mr. 
V'ickersham  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
passage  of  the  railroad  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlain,  and 
another  of  almost  exactlv  the  same  character  introduced  bv  Senator 
Jones,  for  the  building  of  railroads  by  the  Grovernment  in  Alaska. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  bill  in  a  general 
way  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  am  familiar  with  the  Wickersham — Chamberlain 
bill,  wliich  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Jones  is  prac- 
tically the  same. 
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Senator  Jones.  And  it  is  practically  the  same  as  the  bill  which  was 
introduced  at  the  last  session  and  approved  by  Secretary  Fisher  at  the 
hearing  which  was  held  bj  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  riNCHOT.  These  bills  are  substantially  the  same  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes.  It  means  the  Grovemment  building  of  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Then  I  am  speaking  as  to  all  the  bills  substantially  at 
the  same  time.  What  I  have  to  say,  briefly,  is  this,  that  no  argument 
is  needed,  of  course,  as  to  the  immediate  desirability  of  opening  up  the 
resources  of  Alaska.  That  will  be  conceded  on  all  hanos.  The 
question  is  simply  how  it  can  be  done,  and  how- it  can  be  done  most 
promptly. 

The  story  of  railroad  construction  in  continental  United  States,  at 
the  time  wnen  the  country  was  unsettled,  is  substantially  a  story  of 
Government  aid,  either  through  the  grakting  of  land  grants  or  in 
other  ways,  and  we  are  justified  in  believing  from  the  history  of  rail- 
road construction  in  Alaska  that  railroads  will  not  be  built  into  unset- 
tled territory  without  some  help  of  that  kind.  The  land  grants  in 
continental  United  States  are  substantially  parallel,  as  to  tne  roads 
which  have  been  built  in  Alaska — as  to  the  only  important  road 
which  has  been  built  into  Alaska,  by  the  possession  of  natural 
resources,  which  stand,  in  effect,  in  lieu  of  a  subsidy;  in  other  words, 
if  we  are  to  look  to  the  development  of  a  comparatively  unsettled  ter- 
ritory by  railroads,  it  can  be  brought  about,  so  far  as  our  past  history 
shows,  only  by  a  direct  or  an  indirect  subsidy  of  natural  resources  at 
one  time  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  passing  into  private  hands 
either  by  direct  grant  or  by  the  operation  of  some  kind  of  land  law. 
In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  get  Alaska  developed  we  must  do  it  by 
Government  aid;  develop  mines — ^not,  mind  you,  for  the  exploitation 
of  a  single  mine  or  a  single  property,  but  a  development  for  the  general 
benefit — we  must  do  it  by  airect  or  indirect  Government  subsidy: 
that  is,  either  the  natural  resources  belonging  to  the  Government  will 
be  taken  possession  of,  as  has  been  the  case  already  in  Alaska,  to  some 
extent,  as  an  effective  subsidy  for  the  building  of  the  road,  or  the 
Government  must  take  the  matter  up  itself. 

Now,  the  tiine  has  gone  by  in  this  country  when  land  grants,  as  a 
method  of  getting  roads  buitt,  are  possible.  That  is  past.  It  leaves 
us  then  substantially  one  way  to  get  roads  built  in  Alaska,  and  that 
is  upon  either  a  guaranty  of  their  oonds  or  the  Government  to  build 
the  road  itself. 

I  am  m  very  strong  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  this  bill  which 

futs  the  whole  question  up  to  the  President;  and  it  is  the  only  bill  that 
am  familiar  with  upon  which  apparently  all  interests  can  agree.  It 
needs  no  argument  to  say  that  we  need  railroads  in  Alaska,  not  for 
the  development  of  any  particular  property  or  for  particular  parties, 
but  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  Territory,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  only  possible  railroad  constructor  which  will  take  that 
point  of  view.  The  Government  has  interests  of  its  own  in  the  matter 
of  coal  supply  for  the  Navy,  which  indicates  a  strong  reason  why  it 
ia  fair  for  it  to  undertake  the  building  of  railroad  industries. 

It  is  not  a  matter  upon  which  I  have  anything  to  say  as  to  the 
location  of  a  road.  My  judgment  is  that  the  great  advantage  of  this 
bill  is  that  it  does  not  undertake  to  decide  in  advance  between  the 
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different  interests  which  are  anxious  to  have  particular  parts  of 
Alaska  developed.  It  leaves  the  matter  to  the  President,  under 
precedents  witti  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 

very  wise  indeed  for  that  particular  reason.     One  other  thing 

^  Senator  Jones.  You  think  the  widest  possible  latitude  should  be 
given  to  the  President  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  has  worked  so  admirably  in  Panama  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  work  well  in  Alaska.  One  other 
thing. 

The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  gives  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  welj  as  the  western,  an  interest  in  the  development 
of  Alaska,  and  for  that  reason,  if  not  for  others  which  need  not  be 
stated,  the  sooner  we  can  get  action  the  better.  Ihat  was  my  stat^ 
ment  substantially  on  another  occasion. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  any 
opinion  to  express  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  few  ptans  you  men- 
tioned— first,  building  a  railroad  as  an  act  of  the  Government  or 
guaranteeing  the  bonds  of  the  company  and  allowing  private  enter- 
prise to  build  a  road. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  Government  con- 
struction of  the  road. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  think  that  the  road  could  be  built  as 
cheaply  in  tliat  way  ? 

-  Mr.  riNCHOT.  With  the  experience  of  the  Panama  Canal  before  us 
I  tliink  it  could  be  built  substantially  as  clieaply  in  that  way — not 
(|uite,  but  substantially.  I  think  that  there  are  marked  advantages 
in  addition  to  that. 

.  Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  method  adopted  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  of  guaranteeing  the  bonds  of  railroads  there  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Only  in  a  most  general  way. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  would  not  have  the  Government  operate 
this  road  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  would  leave  it  to  the  President,  as  I  understand 
this  bill  does. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  But  you  have  no  opinion  to  express  whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  Government  operate  it  or  to  lease  it  to 
individuals? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  My  judgment  is — and  it  is  a  jud^cnt  in  which  I 
have  not  very  great  confidence — that  it  would  be  wiser  in  the  end  for 
the  Government  to  operate  the  road.  In  other  words,  I  have  not 
investigated  that  part  of  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  are  in  favor  of  Government  o>^Ti'ership 
and  operation,  are  you  ? 

.  Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  Government  con- 
struction and  ownership,  and  my  guess  is  that  under  conditions 
that  existed  in  Alaska  Grovernment  operation  will  follow. 
^  Senator  Hitchcock.  Would  you  extend  the  Government  opera- 
tion to  coal  mines  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Not  as  a  rule.  I  think  it  may  be  necessary  for  one 
or  two  mines  to  be  operated  in  Alaska  by  the  Government,  although 
about  that  I  am  not  sure,  but  in  general  I  am  perfectly  clear  that  the 
method  of  leasing  is  the  wise  one  for  coal  mines. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  method  would  you  adopt  of  compen- 
sating the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  land — lease  to  individuals 
or  corporations  ? 
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Mr.  PiNCHOT.  The  coal  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Preferably  a  royalty  per  ton,  which  is  the  method 
employed  almost  imiversally  in  the  coal-mining  industry  in  conti- 
nental United  States. 

Senator  Hitchcocjh:.  I  think  I  asked  you  once  before,  on  another 
occasion,  whether  you  thought  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  lease  its  coal  mines  to  corporations  under  the  cooperative 
scheme  by  which  the  profits  woula  be  shared  by  the  Government 
and  the  leasing  company. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  You  did.  Senator. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  But  you  did  not  approve  of  that  method? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  think  the  main  reason  wny  I  did  not  approve  that 
method  was  that  I  did  not  consider  it  very  much,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  not  since.  I  presume  the  wisest  method  in  the 
beginning  would  be  the  method  with  which  the  coal-mining  industry 
is  already  familiar. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Briefly,  my  idea  of  having  the  mine  operated 
on  such  a  cooperative  basis  was  this,  that  they  varied  greatly  in 
their  accessibUity  and  in  their  richness,  and  it  would  be  fiumost  im- 
possible to  establish  in  advance  a  royalty  on  a  per  ton  basis,  but  if 
mines  could  be  leased  to  corporations,  with  a  lease  charge  by  the 
Government  based  on  the  profit  that  the  company  earned,  it  struck 
me  that  a  single  standard  might  be  adopted,  and  leases  might  be 
made  to  companies. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  trying  that  plan,  as 
well  as  the  other. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  what  is  your  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
land  which  should  be  embraced  in  any  single  lease? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  must  make  the  same  answer,  substantially,  as  was 
made  by  the  last  witness.  I  am  not  a  coal  miner,  but  the  best 
advice  1  have  been  given  by  men  who  seemed  to  know  was  2,500 
or  3,000  acres,  and  I  judge  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Twcnty-five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  is  the 
amount  fixed  in  the  act  of  1908 — ^four  seqtions  of  land. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes;  four  sections  of  land,  should,  I  think,  be  ample. 
At  first  it  was  contemplated  to  make  it  5,000  acres,  or  a  little  over 
5,000  acres,  or  eight  sections,  but  that  seems  to  be  generally  conceded 
an  unnecessarily  large  amount. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  railroads  which 
you  think  the  Government  ought  to  construct  in  Alaska  should  end 
with  the  coal  fields  or  proceed  to  the  interior  into  the  Tanana  and 
Kuskokwim  Valleys  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  think  they  should  be  built  for  the  development  of 
the  whole  territory. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  they  should  go  on  to 
these  interior  valleys  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.   I  es,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  And  when  they  would  so  build,  what  sort 
of  traffic  do  you  figure  the  roads  would  have  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
operating  and  paymg  their  fixed  charges  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  There  would  be  the  provisions  which  now  go  into  the 
interior,  partly  by  boat  and  partlv  by  team;  the  very  largely  increased 
traffic  made  necessary  by  the  development  of  mines  which  are  not 
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now  rich  enough,  with  present  methods  of  transportation,  to  be 
developed.  Then  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  local  transpor- 
tation of  agricultural  products  of  the  north  country  kind,  such  as  nay 
and  roots  and  oats,  as  well  as  passenger  traffic. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  mails  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  And  mails,  of  course. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  coal  deposits  are  really  the  great 
obvious  resources,  are  they  not,  Mr.  Pinchot  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  should  think  that — ^from  what  little  I  know  of 
Alaska — ^was  putting  too  much  emphasis  on  the  coal  and  too  little  on 
the  other  resources. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  In  point  of  tonnage  of  traffic,  we  will  say, 
for  the  first  five  years,  what  relation  do  you  imagine  the  coal  tramc 
would  bear  to  the  total  traffic  of  a  road,  running,  we  will  say,  to 
Fairbanks  from  Seward  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  imagine  it  would  be  decidedly  larger. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  is,  the  majority  of  traffic,  at  least  in 
tonnage,  would  be  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  The  majority  of  traffic  between  the  coal  mines  and 
the  coast  would  be  coal,  but  not  the  majority  past  the  coal  mines  into 
the  interior,  I  should  say. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  have  the  coal  to  oper- 
ate the  road  anyhow,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Ye>s,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  So  that,  Mr.  Pinchot,  it  seems  quite 
obvious  that  the  establishing  of  the  coal  mines  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
or  concomitant  of  this  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  could  not  operate  a  road  there  if  the 
mines  were  not  opened  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  a  road  is  being  operated, 
or  is  preparing  to  be  operated,  without  the  mines  be 'Jig  opened. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Which  one  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  refer  to  the  Guggenheim  road 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Copper  Kiver  &  Northwestern  Railroad. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern,  which,  as  I  under- 
stood when  I  was  there  two  years  ago,  they  were  preparing  to  operate 
with  oil. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Oil  from  California  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Oil  from  California;  ves,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  would  not,  of  course,  contemplate  for 
a  moment,  would  you,  the  operation  of  a  railroad  by  oil  from  Seward 
to  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  would  not. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Neither  would  you,  I  assume,  from  Con- 
troller Bay  to  Fairbanks  ?  The  construction  ot  this  road  contemplates 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  opening  of  the  coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Of  course. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Pinchot,  you  contemplate  some 
cognate  legislation  following  the  enactment  of  this  act,  if  it  is  enacted  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  We  have  oeen  trying  for  7  years  to  get  such  legis- 
lation. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  an  act  in  force  now,  as  I 
understand — the  act  of  1908 — permitting  the  appropriation  of  2,560 
acres  of  coal  land  in  Alaska;  am  I  correct  about  that? 
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Mr.  PiNCHOT.  That  is  my  recollection.  Judge  Wickersham  will 
give  it  to  you  accurately. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes;  the  act  of  1908  permits  the  consolidation 
of  4  sections  in  one  enterprise  for  development. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  is  accompanied  with  a  provision,  as  I 
understand,  that  if  these  lands  should  ever  fall  into  tne  hands  of  a 
monopoly,  or  the  owners  should  engage  in  any  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade,  or  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  trust,  the  title  should 
be  immediately  forfeited  and  go  back  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  accept  your  wording  for  that.  Senator.  I  am  not, 
for  the  moment,  familiar  with  the  wording  of  the  bill. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  act  meets 
with  your  approval  or  not  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  should  have  to  read  the  act  [referring  to  the  act]. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Section  3  is  the  one. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  If  it  is  a  question  of  whether  I  am  opposed  to  a  coal 
monopoly  in  Alaska,  I  can  answer  you  that  I  am  very  strongly 
opposed. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  should  say  so.  We  are  all  a  unit  on 
that.  I  was  trying  to  arrive  at  some  means  to  open  up  these  mines 
without  allowing  tnem  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  There  have,  been  a  considerable  number  of  bills  in- 
troduced for  that  purpose  at  different  times. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  This  one  seems  to  be  in  existence  now. 
I  wanted  to  learn,  if  I  could,  the  reason  that  the  lands  in  Alaska  are 
not  opened  up  under  that  bill. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  That  you,  unfortunately,  would  not  be  able  to  find 
out  from  me  until  I  had  read  the  bill  ancl  refreshed  myself. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  are  really  not  very  familiar,  then, 
apparently,  Mr.  Pinchot,  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  act  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  have  been  exceedingly  familiar  with  them,  but  it 
is  some  years  since  I  have  read  them  over. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Assuming  that  in  its  general  features  it  is 
as  I  have  stated,  practically  the  old  act,  except  that  associations  may 
take  2,560  acres,  and  there  is  such  a  provision  as  I  speak  of  to  guard 
against  the  appropriation  of  these  lands  bj  monopolies,  woula  you 
think  that  such  an  act  as  that  would  be  inviting  to  parties  desirous  of 
engaging  in  the  coal-mining  business,  and  would  you  feel  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  were  reasonably  well  safeguarded  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  It  is  entirely  impossible  for  me  to  answer  a  question 
about  an  act  as  to  the  details  of  which  I  am  not  fresh  at  the  moment, 
and  as  to  which  the  description  you  give  is  only  partial. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  unaerstand,  Mr.  Pinchot,  that  the  lands 
in  Alaska  have  been  withdrawn  from  coal-land  entrv  even  under  the 
provisions  of  that  act? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  By  Executive  order  made  in  1910. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  There  was  an  Executive  order  made  before  that,  in 
1906. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Well,  this  act  was  not  passed  until  1908. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes,  but  the  lands  were  withdrawn  in  1906. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  lands  were  withdrawn  in  1906  because 
they  were  being  fraudulently  appropriated  under  the  provision  of  the 
old  act,  and  this  act,  as  I  understand  it,  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
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arresting  and  safeguarding  that.  Now  I  inquire  of  you  if  you  know 
anything  of  the  cojisideration  that  moved  the  issuance  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  1910  or  that  prompted  the  department  to  continue  the 
withdrawal  order  of  1906,  notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  this  act 
in  1908? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  What  prompted  the  President  to  make  the  with- 
drawal I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  not  having  been  a  member  of  this 
administration,  but  I  do  know  certain  very  important  reasons,  I 
think,  why  these  lands  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  1  am  very  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  all  the  water-power  sites  and  all  the  oil  land  ana 
all  the  coal  land  which  remained  in  public  ownership,  either  in  con- 
tinental United  Stales  or  in  Alaska,  should  be  held  in  public  hands 
and  open  to  use  under  lease  but  that  no  more  of  the  primary  energies — 
the  primary  sources  of  mechanical  power,  such  as  those  1  have  men- 
tioned— should  be  passed  into  private  hands;  that  they  should  be 
held  in  public  hands  and  administered  under  lease. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  But  let  us  try  to  confine  ourselves  for  the 

i present  to  the  coal  lands,  and  let  us  take  care  of  the  oil  and  water 
ands  when  we  reach  them.     Now  take  coal  lands. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  all  coal 
land,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Alaska,  which  remains  in  public 
hands  should  be  held  in  public  hands  and  open  to  development 
under  lease  and  not  given  to  private  ownership  in  fee  simple. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  So  that  the  withdrawal  of  these  lands 
under  any  form  of  entry,  or  any  system  of  operation,  except  under  a 
lease,  which  permits  the  leasing  of  them  under  royalty,  meets  with 
your  approval  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  think  that  is  rather  a  wider  statement  than  I  made. 
I  said  I  was  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  these  lands 
by  the  Government  and  the  opening  of  them  to  development  under 
lease,  or  in  some  other  way  which  would  leave  the  title  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  and  not  pass  the  title  to  private  individuals. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  Pinchot,  would  it  be  asking  too  much 
of  you  to  request  you  to  examiae  the  present  act  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  And  give  us  a  letter  stating  your  views 
as  td  the  wisdom  of  opening  the  lands  to  appropriation  under  that 
act,  or  the  unwisdom  of  it. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  May  I  have  a  little 
time  for  that  purpose  ?  I  am  leaving  the  city  to-day  for  about  two 
weeks. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  intended  to  add,  at  your  convenience. 
Now,  just  another  word.  Have  you  speculated  to  any  extent  upon 
what  would  be  a  fair  royalty  to  exact  of  the  operators  ia  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  have  to  some  extent,  with  the  result  that  I  am 
very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  should  fix  a  minimum  but 
not  a  maximum;  in  other  words,  that  a  very  small  minimum  should 
be  fixed,  and  that  the  amount  of  royalty  in  the  case  of  each  lease 
should  be  determined  by  negotiations  between  the  Government  oflScer 
in  charge  and  the  man  who  proposes  to  develop  it.  I  would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  ftxiag  defimtely  in  any  law  the  amount  of  royalty. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  mean  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  mean  the  maximum. 
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The  AcTiNO  Chairman.  Have  you  in  mind  something  about  what 
ought  to  be  the  minimum? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  should  think  it  would  vary  from  2  to  5  cenis; 
generally  about  5  cents. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  base  it  mainly  upon  examination  of  royalties  paid 
elsewhere. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Can  you  tell  us  the  maximum  of  royalties 
paid  elsewhere? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  happen  to  know  of  some  at  25  cents — one  or  two  at 
25  cents  a  ton — and  I  understand  there  are  some  higher  than  that. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Those  are  for  lease  of  private  lands? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Those  are  for  lease  of  private  lands  by  other  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  the  Government  at  the  present  time 
leasing  any  coal  lands? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  It  is  operating  the  Thermopolis.  Those 
coal  lands  are  being  operated  under  substantially  that  arrangemeift 
at  the  present  time,  are  they  not — at  Owl  Creek  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  do  not  remember  at 
the  moment. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  the  royalties  paid 
there  were  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  recall  those,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  forgotten  them. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Actions  were  brought  or  proceedings 
were  brought  in  the  Land  Office  to  annul  the  entries  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  And  criminal  prosecution  instituted  and 
eventually  an  arrangement  made  by  which  the  parties  who  took  the 
lands  proceeded  to  operate  them,  paying,  at  least  temporarily,  to  the 
Government  a  royalty. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Is  that  a  lease,  Senator  ?  You  are  evidently  familiar 
with  it,  and  I  am  not. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  It  amounts  to  a  lease. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  practically  amounts  to  a  lease.  My  recollection 
is  it  was  not  a  lease. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  An  injunction  was  obtained  against  the 
operators,  and  the  parties  taking  the  land  were  permitted  to  go  on 
and  operate. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  What  is  the  royalty  ? 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  inquired  of  you  for  information.  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  an  impression  that  it  was  10  cents.  Let  us  suppose 
now  it  should  be  5  cents.  Have  you  figured  upon  the  tonnage  of  coal 
that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  come  out  of  Alaska  under  a 
leasing  arrangement  of  that  kind  by  which  the  Government  should 
receive  5  cents  a  ton  for  it  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  never  made  any  figures  of  my  own  on  that  subject. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Take  an  ordinary  plant  that  costs,  we  will 
say,  $300,000 — that  would  be  about  an  orduiary  coal  operating 
outfit,  would  it  not,  with  the  tipple? 
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Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  suppose  so.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
coisd,  and  any  testimony  I  might  eive  you  on  this  point  would  be 
simply  repeating  statements  that  nave  been  made  to  me  by  men 
who  know. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Have  you  any  kind  of  idea  as  to  what  the 
output  of  a  coal  mine  which  is  equipped  with  modem  equipment, 
would  be  per  day  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  have  known  precisely  what  it  would  be  for  a  plant 
of,  say,  about  $300,000,  but  the  figures  have  gone  out  of  my  iiead 
at  the  moment. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Well,  2,000  tons  a  day? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  take  your  word  for  it. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  would  be  $100  a  day,  and  365  days 
in  the  year  would  be  $36,500  for  each  coal  mine  operated  in  Alaska 
that  would  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  That  would  be  a  pretty 
heavy  tax  on  that  country,  would  it  not,  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
country  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  would  be  very  small  as  compared  with  the 
amoimt  the  Federal  Government  is  yearly  putting  into  Alaska. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Just  a  minute  as  to  tnat.  The  Federal 
Government  expends  a  good  deal  of  money  out  there  annually. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  But  it  gets  in  revenues  several  times  as 
much  back,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No;  it  is  just  the  other  way.  It  is  an  item 
of  expense  to  us.     Individuals  get  it,  not  the  Government. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Government  has  expended  in  Alaska  up 
to  1911  the  sum  of  $35,816,674  and  has  received  back  in  customs 
and  other  cash  items  the  sum  of  $17,1 17,354.     Including  the  purchase 

Erice  of  $7,200,000,  the  United  States,  to  1911,  has  only  expended  a 
ttle  over  $18,000,000  in  excess  of  cash  received,  whereas  m  actual 
production  and  trade  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  have 
received  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  During  those  45  years,  the  produc- 
tion of  Alaska  in  gold,  fish,  furs,  and  copper  has  totaled  more  than 
$446,000,000.     That  is  the  exact  statement. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Pinchot,  will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  indicate  to  us  briefly  here  to-day  why  you  prefer  the  royalty 
system  with  the  title  reserved  in  the  Government  rather  than  the 
fee  system  by  which  the  operator  gets  absolute  title  to  the  groimd  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Because  I  beUeve  that  the  control  of  the  source  of 
the  fuel  supply — which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  control  of  the  primary 
source  of  power  which  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago — ^is  too  important  a 

Eower  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any  private  individual,  anyway.  We 
ave  had  in  Pennsylvania  an  adfmirable  illustration  of  the  result  of 
the  control  of  coal  by  private  individuals  in  corrupting  the  poUtics 
of  the  State  and  oppressing  the  people  of  the  State,  etc.  I  am  very 
strongly  of  the  opimon  that  those  things  the  administration  of  which 
concern  very  largely  the  welfare  of  the  average  man  can  no  longer, 
under  our  system  of  government  and  under  commercial  concentra- 
tion which  is  going  on,  be  safely  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
all  the  people. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  any  distinction  between  the 
coal  in  Alaska  and  the  copper  in  Alaska  in  that  respect  ? 
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Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Copper  is  not  a  primary  source  of  power.  You  see, 
the  best  test  of  material  civilization  which  has  been  developed  as 
yet  is  supposed  to  be  the  amount  of  use  of  power  per  capita.  Power 
is  the  thing  that  controls  our  cost  of  Uving  and  our  general  welfare 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  is  the  main  tool  of  civiUzation,  and  the 
people  who  control  power  control  all  kinds  of  industry. 

Tne  Acting  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  about  the  gold  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  The  same  is  true  about  gold  as  about  copper.  In 
other  words,  a  producer  of  power  is  a  commodity  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  from  other  commodities. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Referring  for  a  moment  to  the  system  of 
the  leasing  of  coal  lands,  which!  entirely  approve  of,  I  will  ask, Mr. 
Pinchot,  do  you  not  think  there  would  be  one  particular  difficulty 
at  the  outset  in  arranging  the  terms  of  the  leases  of  undeveloped 
mines,  of  unknown  resources?  Would  there  not  be  great  difficulty 
when  the  agent  of  the  Government  and  the  exploiters  of  the  coal 
mines  sit  down  to  agree  upon  a  royalty  in  their  reaching  any  just 
figures? 

Mr.  PINCHOT.  I  think  the  inevitable  result  in  a  case  of  that  kind, 
Senator,  would  be  to  make  the  royalties  low  enough  to  be  safe  for 
the  operator. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Undoubtedly  it  would.  You  would  not 
have  the  same  advantage  that  you  would  have  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  fields  are  known  and  the  average  cost  of  operation  is 
established.  On  that  account  I  want  to  asK  you  again  whether  it 
would  be  to  advantage  to  have  the  general  terms  oi  leasing  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  would  be  on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  Government  to 
take  its  royalty  in  the  form  of  a  share  of  the  profits  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  can  see  the  advantage  of  that. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  if  the  profits  were  large  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  would  be  large  and  if  the  profits  were  small  the 
Government's  share  would  be  small? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Senator,  has  your  plan  been  j)rinted  anywhere  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No,  I  have  not  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  bill, 
but  I  expect  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  should  like  very  much  to  examine  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  It  is  for  the  very  reason  that  the  field  is 
unknown  and  the  factors  are  unasccrtainable  that  I  thought  a  plan 
of  cooperation  in  that  way  would  be  good,  and  that  a  common  factor 
might  be  adopted,  that  the  Government  should  have  a  certain  per 
c«nt  of  all  profits  of  operation,  should  have  access  to  the  books  of 
the  company,  and  know  exactly  what  the  profits  consisted  of,  and 
what  the  cost  was,  that  I  proposed  to  you  and  some  others  that  plan 
of  a  royalty  based  upon  a  share  of  the  profits. 

I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  before  you  leave  that.  In 
insisting  that  the  Grovemment  should  retain  the  coal  lands,  and 
exact  for  their  use  a  royalty  in  the  lease,  have  you  also  in  mind  the 
fact  that  by  that  method  the  Government  could  limit  the  prices 
which  the  operators  might  charge  the  public  for  coal  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Very  decidedly. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  it  is  the  protection  of  the  public  that 
consumes  coal  as  well  as  the  interests  ol  the  Government  that  owns 
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the  land  that  you  have  in  mind  in  objecting  to  having  the  title  pass 
from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  The  protection  of  the  Government,  the  protection 
of  the  consumer,  and  the  protection  of  the  workmen.  All  their 
interests  could  be  promoted  very  powerfully  under  the  lease  by  means 
which  would  be  entirely  lacking  with  the  mines  under  private  owner- 
ship. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  would  go  so  far  as  to  say,  for  instance, 
that  the  interests  that  own  the  coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania  at  the 
present  time  are  exacting  an  unreasonable  price  for  the  coal  which 
they  sell  to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Very  emphatically. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  that  might  be  prevented  in  our  great 
coal  fields  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

Senator  Lippitt.  If  I  may  ask  a  question  right  here,  while  you  are 
at  it:  What  duration  do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  that  those  leases 
should  have  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  The  usual  practice,  I  understand,  is  between  30  and 
40  years. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Pinchot,  you  seem  to  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  this  leasing  system.  Let  me  inquire  by  what  methods 
would  the  Government  exercise  the  necessary  supervision  that  would 
enable  it  to  get  the  right  revenues  and  the  auxiliary  supervision  which 
you  contemplate  should  be  exercised  in  order  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  laborers,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  should  expect  that  all  terms  of  that  kind,  the  basis 
for  the  supervision,  would  be  settled  in  the  lease  in  each  case,  with 
specifications  as  to  how  the  coal  should  be  weighed,  and  what  should 
be  expected  as  to  the  royalty. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  contemplates  apparently  the  agents  of  the 
Government  right  at  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  contemplates  the  same  kind  of  inspection  of  the 
books,  and  so  on,  which  goes  on  when  a  private  individual  leases  a 
coal  mine  to  another  private  individual,  which  is  a  very  common 
system,  as  you  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  would  simply  mean  an  inspection  of  the 
books,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Sometimes  an  inspection  of  the  books  and  sometimes 
further  inspections.  There  would  have  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
Government  inspection.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  would  have 
to  be  a  regular  inspector  at  all  at  the  mines.  That  is  a  matter  that 
would  have  to  be  determined  in  each  case  and  worked  out.  We  have 
already  a  number  of  precedents  for  mspection  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand  that  you  would  not  confine  this 
leasing  system  to  Alaska,  but  you  would  apply  it  to  all  the  coaJ  lands, 
wherever  they  are  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  All  the  coal  lands  still  in  public  ownership.  You 
may  not  be  aware.  Senator,  that  some  of  the  foreign  Governments, 
notably  Prussia,  have  been  in  the  process  in  the  last  few  years  of 
buying  back  into  public  ownership  coal  mines  which  they  had  allowed 
to  pass  out  of  public  ownership  for  substantially  the  reason  that  I 
have  given. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Of  course  transportation  lines  are  just  as  essential 
for  the  development  of  ciyUization  as  coal  mines  i 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  for  like  reasons  they  have  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  over  there  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  They  have  government  ownership  for  somewhat 
different  reasons,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Military,  possibly  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Military  is  one  of  them.  I  think  this  distinction 
which  I  tried  to  make  a  little  while  ago  of  the  government  ownership 
of  the  primary  sources  of  power  is  one  which  controls  with  them  as  it 
should  with  us. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Mr.  Piachot,  if  the  Grovemment  retains  the  rignt 
to  fix  the  price  of  coal  and  retains  the  right  to  terminate  the  leases 
within  a  reasonable  time,  in  30  or  40  years,  as  you  have  specified,  have 
you  considered  whether  it  might  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  that  there  should  be  no  tax  on  the  coal  in  the  way  of  a  royalty  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes;  I  have  considered  it  at  some  length.  If  the 
books  are  open,  and  if  the  amount  of  interest  which  can  be  made  on 
the  investment  is  limited,  then  the  necessity  for  a  tax,  for  a  royalty^ 
largely  disappears.  But  otherwise  the  only  way  in  which  the  pubfic 
can  get  its  share,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  resources  which  it  would 
continue  to  own  would  be  through  a  moderate  royalty. 

Senator  Lippitt.  I  presume  that  in  any  of  these  leases,  with  a  roy- 
alty, you  would  consider  it  necessary  that  the  Government  should 
have  some  control  in  regard  to  the  price  at  which  the  coal  was  sold  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Recurring  to  Senator  Hitchcock's  supposition  of 
the  Government  going  into  partnership  with  the  operator,  of  course 
then  the  interest  of  the  Government  would  at  once  become  that  of 
getting  the  highest  possible  price  for  the  coal  and  putting  the  great- 
est tax  upon  the  community  that  the  traffic  would  bear.  Whereas 
you  look  upon  this  power  as  the  indispensible  tool  of  modem  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  that  the  great  benefit  to  the  community  and  tne 
pubhc  in  general  is  to  have  that  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  as 
reasonable  a  price  as  possible. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  should  expect  that  in  practice  under  Senator  Hitch- 
cock's plan  the  influence  of  the  Government  would  be  thrown  toward 
low  prices  and  not  toward  high  prices. 

Senator  Lippitt.  If  that  is  so,  and  that  is  the  policy  the  Govern- 
ment would  adopt,  would  they  not  arrive  at  that  end  by  simply 
retaining  the  power  to  control  the  price  at  which  coal  should  be  sold 
from  time  to  time  t 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  And  let  the  coal  pass  into  private  ownership  ?  Let- 
ting the  fee  pass  to  private  ownership  ? 

Senator  Lippitt.  No;  you  are  talxing  now  about  the  terms  of  the 
leasehold,  whether  the  terms  of  that  leasehold  should  necessarily 
involve  tne  payment  of  any  royalty  at  all. 
Mr.  PiNCHOT.  My  belief  is  that  it  should. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Then  if  it  does,  that  royalty  becomes  a  tax  upon 
the  people,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  In  very  few  cases  if  the  royalty  is  made  low.  The 
same  objection  is  always  made  to  the  requirement  that  the  water- 
power  people  should  pay  royalty,  that  the  consumer  would  be  ulti- 
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mately  required  to  pay  it.  The  consumer  will  not  be  obliged  to  bear 
it  unless  tne  amount  of  interest  that  would  be  made  on  the  capital 
invested  is  limited.     Otherwise 

Senator  Lippitt.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  If  I  invest  $100  in  a  mine  and  I  can  only  take  $5  a 
year  out,  then  it  does  not  interest  me  to  make  any  money  beyond 
that  J5;  but  if 

Senator  Lippitt.  I  am  discussing  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Government  retaining  the  right  to  control  the  price. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes;  the  right  to  control  the  price  and  the  right  to 
control  tne  amount  of  profit  are  two  entirely  different  things. 

Senator  Lippitt.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that.  I  do  not  see  it. 
I  think  if  the  Government  retains  the  right  to  control  the  price,  there 
necessarily  is  involved  in  that  the  right  to  control  the  profit,  if  there 
was  any  profit  at  all. 

Mr.  riNCHOT.  Ultimately  it  is. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Because  the  Government  would  from  time  to  time 
under  such  circumstances,  if  that  was  the  general  policy,  fix  the  price 
that  they  considered  reasonable  as  experience  might  develop  what 
that  reasonable  price  was. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Two  entirely  different  methods  of  reaching  the 
result,  which  will  not  be  exactly  the  same,  but  approximately  the 
same  in  the  end. 

Senator  IjIPPitt.  I  was  only  trying  to  get  your  ideas  in  regard  to 
that  phase  of  the  subject.  You,  I  presume,  will  admit  that  the  coal 
business  is  simply  a  business  like  any  other  business  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Precisely. 

Senator  Lippitt.  And  that  the  elements  of  cost,  whatever  thev  are, 
whether  it  is  the  cost  of  getting  the  coal  out  or  the  reasonable  cost  of 
the  capital  that  is  put  m,  or  whether  it  is  a  tax  in  the  form  of  a 
royalty,  are  all  elements  of  cost  which  will  allow  a  reasonable  profit  to 
the  whole  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

Senator  Lippitt.  So  that  the  tax,  whatever  it  is,  whether  it  is  5, 
10,  or  25  cents  a  ton,  which  is  put  upon  the  coal,  must  ultimately 
increase  the  price  at  which  it  is  Jiecessary  to  obtain  a  reasonable  profit 
for  the  operator.  So  that  it  all  comes  back  to  the  question  whether 
the  few  thousand  dollars,  relatively  to  the  whole  industry  of  the 
country,  that  the  Government  would  get  for  this  royalty  is  more  of  a 
benefit  to  it  than  that  the  public  should  get  cheap  coal. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  That  argument  would  be  sound  except  for 

Senator  Lippitt.  I  am  not  advancing  my  views.  I  am  only  asking 
to  get  yours. 

Mr.  riNCHOT.  Except  for  one  point.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
selling  price  of  the  coal  is  fixed  by  the  actual  price  of  getting  it  out. 
The  selling  price  is  fixed  by  what  you  can  get  for  it. 

Senator  Lippitt.  We  are  talking  now  about  the  Grovemment  fixing 
the  price.  If  the  Government  fixes  the  price,  undoubtedly  it  woula 
fix  it 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Precisely.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had  forgotten 
that  element  of  the  proposition. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  In  fixing  the  price  I  do  not  believe  I  used  that 
language — that  the  Government  should  have  the  power  to  regulate 
the  price  so  as  to  prevent  extortibn. 
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Senator  Lifpitt.  Of  course,  in  fixing  the  price,  I  do  not  suppose 
they  would  do  anything  except  to  fix  the  maximum  price.  Thej 
would  certainly  not  fix  a  minunum  price.  The  Government  would 
say  to  the  operator  that  he  must  not  charge  above  a  certain  sum.  I 
thmk  it  mignt  be  reasonably  left  to  the  operator  and  assume  that  he 
would  charge  as  near  that  high  price  as  he  could. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  would  be  impracticable,  I  think,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  fix  the  exact  price,  just  as  you  said.  Senator.  What  could 
be  done  would  be  that  the  Government  would  fix  a  maximum,  but 
the  actual  price  at  which  the  coal  would  be  sold  would  be  below  the 
maximum.  So  even  under  that  plan  there  is  always  a  place  where 
the  royalty  could  be  paid  to  the  Government  without  its  going  back 
to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Lipprrx.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  mere  dollars  and  cents 
which  the  Government  would  get  out  of  a  royalty  is  not  of  great 
importance. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  is  not. 

Senator  Lipprrr.  That,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  particular  coal  fields,  if  the  Government  waived  any 
claims  to  the  royalties  and  simply  leased  these  coal  lands  on  the  basis 
of  retaining  a  right  to  establish  a  maximum  price  at  which  the  coal 
should  be  sold,  and  retained  the  right  to  terminate  the  lease  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period,  they  would  have  the  community  as  q,  whole 
pretty  well  protected. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  There  is  always  a  certain  share,  what  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have,  which  it  can  not  get  without  a  royalty.  That 
share  is  not  very  large  under  those  circumstances. 

Senator  LiPPirr.  In  your  view  of  the  coal  as  a  source  of  power  the 
Government  situation  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Government 
situation  in  building  highways  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

Senator  Lippitt.  They  can  very  properly  build  a  highway  and 
chaise  a  tax  for  its  use,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  public  money  that  is 
expended,  but  the  general  experience  of  this  country  and  most 
countries  is  that  it  is  wiser  not  to  charge  the  tax,  but  to  allow  that 
for  the  free  use  of  the  community. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  just  paid  my  road  tax  this  morning. 

Senator  Lipprrr.  Prooably  you  are  using  an  automobile,  which  is 
a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  a  poll  tax? 

Mr.  PiNcnoT.  A  road  tax. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  a  poll  road  tax. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  was  going  to  say  if  it  was  a  road  tax  you  could 
work  it  out  yourself.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Lippitt.  Where  is  that  road  tax  paid  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  In  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Pinchot,  if  the  Government,  either  the 
State  government  or  the  National  Government,  was  now  deriving, 
say,  a  royalty  of  5  cents  a  ton  on  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  do 
you  thint  the  price  to  the  public  would  be  appreciably  increased 
thereby? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  do  not. 
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Senator  Lippitt.  That  is  not  a  parallel  case  to  the  case  I  was 
trying  to  gjet  Mr.  Pinchot's  opinion  on,  because  in  that  case,  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  General  Government  has  parted  with  its  owner- 
ship in  every  form,  so  it  has  no  opportunity  of  fixing  the  exact  price 
at  which  coal  should  be  sold. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  But  I  understood  you  to  make  the  point  if 
the  Government  were  deriving  a  profit  in  the  operation  of  the  coal 
mines  it  would  increase  the  cost  to  the  public.  My  idea  of  the  share 
is  that  it  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  be  negUgible  and  would  not 
really  increase  the  price  to  the  public  at  all,  but  simply  limit  the 
profits  of  the  operators. 

Senator  Lippitt.  I  think  if  the  profit  of  the  operator  is  Umited 
by  the  Govemmeni  retaining  the  right  to  fix  the  maximum  price 
oi  course  they  must  take  that  10  cents  or  25  cents,  or  whatever  it 
is,  into  consideration  in  fixing  what  a  proper  price  would  be  for  the 
operator  to  charge.  Evidently  the  operator  must  make  a  profit  as 
an  inducement  to  enter  into  the  business. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Uncle  Sam  is  so  noted  for  being  satisfied  with 
small  profits.  He  is  even  wiUing  to  operate  the  Panama  Canal  at  a 
loss,  and  the  service  of  the  public  in  the  Post  Office  Department  at  a 
net  loss  every  year,  so  that  I  do  not  believe  he  can  be  cnarged  with  a 
disposition  to  increase  the  burden  on  the  public  in  the  operation  of 
coal  mines. 

Senator  Lippitt.  In  the  particular  view  which  I  was  t&king  of  this 
matter  for  the  moment,  in  order  to  get  Mr.  Pinchot^s  idea  about  it,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  really  the  amount  of  dollars  and 'cents  which  the 
Government  received  would  be  a  very  small  item  as  regards  the  whole 
value  of  these  coal  fields,  or  as  regards  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
Government.  1  he  mere  dollars  and  cents  of  it,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
insignificant  as  in  comparison  with  the  general  principle  that  the 
Government  should  retam  in  some  form  its  control  over  tnese  primary 
•elements.     'Ihat,  I  think,  is  your  idea,  Mr.  Pinchot. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  1  hat  is  exactly  it. 

Senator  Jones.  1  hat  is,  you  would  not  consider  the  matter  of  the 
royalty  of  very  large  importance  if  the  Government  retained  the  title 
and  the  right  to  limit  the  price  at  which  the  pubUc  shall  get  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Decidedly  of  minor  importance  to  those  items, 
although,  as  I  said,  I  think  there  is  a  part  of  the  benefit  which  the 
Government  ought  to  get,  which  the  Government  can  not  get  except 
through  a  royalty. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  tinchot,  you  coupled  the  power  situation  with 
the  coal-land  resources,  and  would  have  them  both  disposed  of  under 
a  royalty  system.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  far,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  industry,  hydrauhc  power  can  be  transmitted  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  1  know  it  can  be  transmitted  several  hundred  miles. 
Exactly  how  far  it  has  been  transmitted  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  Say,  250  miles  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  understand  it  has  been  transmitted  profitably  more 
than  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  would  be  somewhere  near  the  limit  at  the 
present  time,  at  least. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  should  suppose  about  that. 

Senator  Walsh,  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  You  know  the 
power  site  on  the  Pend  Oreille  River  that  empties  the  Flathead  Lake  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  have  never  actually  been  there. 
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Senator  Walsh.  One  of  the  greatest  in  the  country. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  So  I  understand. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  title  to  the  site&  are  still  retained  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Are  they  ?    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes;  a  portion  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, opened  in  1904.     There  has  been  no  act  since. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  bee  your  pardon.  You  are  speaking  of  the  one  at 
the  south  end  of  Flathead  Lake  t 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  another  one. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  thought  you  knew  of  that  personally. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes;  I  have  been  quite  close  to  it.     I  have  seen  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  that  power  site  should  be  developed,  inasmuch 
as  you  can  not  transmit  power  more  than  250  miles,  it  has  got  to  be 
used  in  the  State  of  Montana,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  should  say  so. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  whatever  rovalty  would  be  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  any  plant  operating  tnere  of  course  oecomes  a  fixed 
charge  just  the  simie  as  its  interest  ? 

Mr.  riNCHOT.  Upon  the  plant  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Upon  the  bonds  which  they  would  issue  to  build 
the  plant  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  corporation's  commission,  or  other  local 
body,  charged  with  the  duty  of  fixing  rates,  would  be  obliged  to  take 
that  into  consideration  just  the  same  as  all  of  these  other  fixed 
charges  in  determining  the  rate  at  which  they  should  sell  the  power, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes;  but  it  would  be  obliged  to  take  into  considera- 
tion other  matters  of  so  much  more  importance  that  that  would  fall 
almost  completelv  out  of  sight — would  fall  completely  out  of  sight. 
The  rate  at  which  power  should  be  sold  in  any  region  where  there  is 
any  considerable  use  for  power  is  never  detennined  by  the  cost  of 
making  the  w^ter  power,  but  the  cost  of  making  competitive  steam 

Eower.  There  is  not  any  region,  so  far  as  I  know,  where  large  power 
as  been  developed,  water  power  enough  within  the  radius  to  go 
around;  and  the  cost  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions officialljr,  the  cost  of  water  power  to  the  consumer,  is  every- 
where determined  by  the  competitive  cost  of  steam  power.  In  other 
words,  the  royalty,  as  t'le  commissioner  puts  it,  is  the  only  form  in 
which  the  Government  can  get  its  share  of  the  benefit,  lor  if  the 
royalty  is  not  exacted,  the  price  being  determined  by  this  competitive 
steam  power,  the  consumer  wiU  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  royalty 
being  taken  off. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  broad  statement,  Mr.  Pinchot, 
that  nowhere  is  there  water  power  sufficient  for  the  demands?  I 
have  been  quite  familiar  with  the  attempted  development  of  some 
water  powers,  and  the  great  difficulty  that  the  people  met  who  pro- 
posed to  do  it  was  to  find  customers  for  the  water  power  in  case  they 
got  it  developed.  I  think  there  were  several  contemplated  operations 
of  that  kina  which  were  abandoned  because  they  could  not  find  a 
sufficient  demand  for  the  water  power. 
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Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  have  no  doubt  that  would  be  true,  but  I  believe 
my  statement  to  be  accurate,  which  was  that  within  the  commercial 
radius,  say  250  miles,  as  Senator  Walsh  stated  it,  there  is  nowhere, 
so  far  as  I  know,  a  single  case  where  all  the  power  can  be  suppliea 
by  water.  I  understand  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  has  made 
that  statement. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  follow  that  a  little  farther,  Mr.  Pinchot  ? 
As  I  understand  you,  the  price  of  power  is  determined,  not  by^  the 
cost  of  producing  it  at  all,  but  by  the  cost  of  steam  power  ? 

Mr.  riNCHOT.  So  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  says. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  know  in  that  region  there  is  not  any  possi- 
bility of  competition  with  steam  power  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  know  the  power  has  not  been  developed. 

Senator  Lippitt.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  at 
Niagara  the  water  power  in  the  majority  of  cases  has  been  sold  away 
below  any  possible  cost  of  steam  power  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes;  but  higher,  at  the  same  time,  than  the  actual 
cost  of  production.     That  is  to  say 

Senator  Lippitt.  Your  statement  was  that  the  cost  of  power  was 
governed  by  the  possible  competition  of  steam  power. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Precisely. 

Senator  Lippitt.  And  that  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  the 

Erice  charged  for  that  power  is  approximately  what  the  power  could 
e  reproduced  for  by  steam. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Sufficient 

Senator  Lippitt.  My  understanding  is  that  at  Niagara  in  many 
cases  power  has  been  sold  for  less  than  half  what  it  couui  be  producea 
for  by  steam. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  It  wiU  be  sold  for  what  will  prevent  the  user  from 
installing  a  steam  plant. 

Senator  Lippitt.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  differ  with  you  on  that. 
I  think  ?t  was  sold  in  many  cases  at  very  much  less  than  steam  power 
could  have  possibly  been  produced,  because  of  the  necessity  of  trying 
to  find  somebody  who  could  use  the  power,  and  that  the  power  is 
sold  there  to-day  at  probably  not  over  one-half  the  price  that  the 
people  who  are  using  it  would  have  to  pay  if  they  substituted  steam 
power  for  it.     Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  If  that  is  true,  it  is  only  a  temporary  condition. 

Senator  Lippitt.  It  is  a  condition  wliich  has  lasted  a  great  many 
years. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  am  giving  you  not  my  statement,  but  the  state- 
ment of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations.  I  was  quoting  him  as 
my  authority. 

Senator  I^ippitt.  I  was  just  considering  how  correct  that  state- 
ment might  or  might  not  be. 

Senator  WaLwSh.  Let  me  follow  the  same  argument.  You  know 
what  it  costs  to  produce  steam  power,  do  3^ou  not  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  One  hundred  dollars,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  know  enough  about  the  production  of  the 
steam  power  of  this  country  to  know  that  would  be  the  cost  with 
coal  coming  from  Red  Lodge. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  about 
that.     I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Electrical  power  is  sold  there  at  $35  a  horses 
power,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  not  the  fact^  as  suggested  by  Senator  Lippitt; 
that  the  price  fixed  by  the  power  companies  is  fixed  at  such  a  figure 
as  will  invite  the  utilization  of  it  rather  than  by  any  comparison  with 
what  steam  power  costs  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  No;  my  judgment  is  that  except  in  a  temporary 
condition,  which  always  influences  the  beginning  of  every  inaustry^ 
the  statement  of  the  commissioner  is  correct,  that  when  conditions 
settle  down  the  value  of  water  power  is  fixed  by  the  competitive  cost 
of  producing  steam  power. 

Senator  Lippitt.  How  long  would  you  consider  a  temporary 
condition  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  should  have  to  know  the  individual  cases,  where 
that  is  true^  to  say. 

Senator  Lippitt.  I  was  not  familiar  with  the  situation  there  at 
Butte,  which  has  been  suggested,  but  in  a  general  way  I  did  happen 
to  know  about  that  at  Niagara,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  the 
conditions  would  scarcely  justify  that  statement. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  There  are  doubtless  exceptions  to  every  general 
rule,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  rule  is  good. 

Senator  Lippitt.  That  has  not  been  my  information  about  develop- 
ments of  that  kind,  so  far  as  I  have  had  any  information  about  them. 
I  have  no  connection  with  any  of  them,  but  I  have  been  familiar  with 
the  development  of  them  in  several  cases,  and  the  contrary  has 
always  been  the  fact,  that  the  water  power  has  invariably  been  sold 
at  materially  less  than  the  cost  of  steam  reproduction,  and  there 
has  been  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  consumption  of  tne  power. 

Senator  Bristow.  I  should  like  to  ask  Senator  Lippitt  why  would 
anyone  who  wants  power  refuse  to  accept  electric  power  when  he  can 
get  it  at  a  less  cost  than  steam  power  ?  Why  are  they  not  eager  to 
get  it  ? 

Senator  Lippitt.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  such  case,  where  the  man 
had  the  choice  of  using  electric  power  andf  steam  power,  that  he  failed 
to  use  the  power  that  he  could  get  at  the  lowest  price.  But  what  has 
occurred,  as  I  understand  it,  in  me  development  of  these  water  powers^ 
is  that  there  is  an  enormous  accumulation  of  power  at  one  point. 
Industries  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  ana  it  is  not  possible  to 
take  that  electric  power  to  every  small  consumer  of  power  in  various 
localities.  Therefore,  the  concentration  of  the  water  power  being  so 
great,  the  effort  to  get  a  hold  within  a  practicable  radius  of  mat 
power  has  caused  the  water  power  under  tne  ordinary  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  to  be  sold  in  many  cases  for  materially  less  than  steam 
power  could  be  produced  for,  and  the  inducement  for  the  people  to 
locate  within  the  radius  of  that  water  power  has  been  the  fact  that 
they  could  get  their  power  in  that  way.  For  instance,  take  it  at 
Niagara.  Tnere  were  several  industries  established  there  in  the  early 
days  of  that  development,  and  that,  I  presume,  are  still  in  existence, 
wmch  probably  could  not  have  been  established  in  this  country  at 
all  unless  there  was  an  enormous  concentration  of  power  in  one  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  power  company  could  not  have  obtained  these 
customers  at  all  unless  they  had  offered  that  power  away  below  the 
price  at  which  steam  power  could  be  obtained,  in  order  to  induce  that 
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factory  to  locate  there  rather  than  in  some  other  place  where  there 
were  other  advantages. 

.  At  Niagara  there  comes  in  the  question  at  once  of  the  labor  supply, 
;dhippii]^  laciUtieSy  and  other  things.  Power  is  not  the  only  cost  of 
Producing  an  article.  Therefore,  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  power  has 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  other 
elements  of  production,  and  that  has  caused  in  many  cases  the  power 
to  be  sold  for  materially  less,  as  I  have  stated,  than  the  relative  cost 
of  steam  power.  I  think  water  power  has  been  sold  at  Niagara,  24- 
hour  power,  7  days  in  a  week,  for  less  than  steam  power  could 
'be  produced  with  coal  for  12  hours  a  day  for  6  days  in  a  week.  In 
other  words,  it  has  been  sold  there  for  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of 
iteam  power. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  think  you  will  find.  Senator,  as  the  introductory 
<5ontracts  run  out  the  second  contracts  will  be  made  at  a  price  which 
.will  begin  to  approximate  the  cost  of  steam  power. 
'  Senator  LiPPiTT.  That  is  a  theoretical  assumption  which  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  In  the  case  of  these  particular  things,  I  think  they 
have  an  unlimited  contract.  A  man  can  not  go  and  expend  a  million 
dollars  in  building  a  factory  with  tlie  possibuity  that  at  the  end  of 
"10,  15,  or  20  years  his  power  is  going  to  be  taken  away  from  him,  or 
thatihe  is  going  to  be  put  in  such  a  position  that  any  exorbitant  price 
can  be  charged  for  it. 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  An  unlimited  contract  is  of  no  value  as  a  present-day 
example. 

Senator  Lippitt.  It  seems  to  have  some  reference  to  the  broad 
statement  that  the  reproduction  cost  of  steam  power  controls  the 
price  of  electric  power  ii\  all  cas6s. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  am  maintaining  that  the  general  principle  is  true, 
•  and  I  also  maintain  that  an  unlimited  contract  ought  not  to  be  used 
[  as  a  present-day  example  of  a  law  that  ought  to  operate  now. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  get  back,  Mr.  Pinchot,  we  will  assume  that  the 
price  of  the  power  is  not  fixed  by  the  competition  with  steam,  because, 
intthe  first  place,  there  is  no  competition  with  steam. 
" '.  PiNCHOT.  What  case  is  this? 

[Senator  Walsh.  I  am  speakmg  about  the  Pend  Oreille  power. 

[lere  is  no  coal  in  the  neighborhood  with  which  you  can  produce 
steam  power.  Everything  there  must  be  hauled  five  or  six  hundred 
miles — the  coal — so  that  the  electric  power  will  practically  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  supplying  of  power.  There  would  be  no  mdustries 
to  utilize  steam  power  at  that  exorbitant  cost.  In  that  situation  of 
affairs  the  State  establishes  a  public-service  commission  clothed  witli 
the  power  of  fixing  the  rate  which  the  power  company  shall  chaise 
for  its  power.  Now,  answer,  please,  if  you  see  any  reason  why  the 
royalty  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  should  not  enter  into  the 
problem  as  well  as  the  interest  upon  the  investment  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  have  precisely  the  same  answer  as  before,  Senator. 
The  commission  appointed  by  the  State  will  consider  in  fixing  the 
rate  itself  what  power  wouia  cost.  Otherwise — and  the  conaition 
remains  substantially  the  same — you  have  a  very  high  cost  in  one 
place  of  steam  power  and  jroti  have  a  very  low  pnce  in  another  case, 
in  both  cases  the  price-fixing  body,  or  the  competitive  fixing  power, 
must  consider  that 
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Senator  Walsh.  Your  proposition  was  that  in  fixing  the  price  the 
royalty  to  the  Grovemment  would  not  enter.     I  want  you  to  tell  us, 

if  you  will  direct  your  attention  to  that 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  Gladly. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  the  State  conunission  should  not  calculate 
the  royalty  to  the  Oovernment  as  one  of  the  fixed  charges,  just 
exactly  as  it  calculates  taxes  and  interest. 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  I  made  the  general  statement  that  under  conditions 
which  obtain  usually  that  does  not  enter.  It  does  not  enter  in  any 
case  except  where  the  amount  of  Interest  which  can  be  earned  hj  the 
company  on  its  capital  is  fixed  in  advance.  The  necessary  elasticity 
which  must  exist  for  the  allowance  of  varjring  efficiency  m  manage- 
ment, and  so  on,  unless  the  actual  rate  of  interest  is  fixed,  takes  up 
and  will  take  up  this  question  of  the  royalty  to  the  Government, 
which,  in  any  case,  is  small. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  by  the  same  course  of  reasoning  they 
woidd  not  take  into  consideration  the  item  of  interest,  eimer,  in 
arriving  at  the  rate  ? 
Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Oh^es. 

Senator  Walsh.  Tney  would,  you  think  ?  They  would  likewise 
take  into  consideration  the  taxes  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  they  do  take 
into  consideration  the  rate  to  the  Government. 
Senator  Walsh.  They  do  as  a  matter  of  course. 
lifr.  PiNCHOT.  Suppose  they  do;  what  then? 
Senator  Walsh.  Now,  I  want  to  know  from  you  whether  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  one  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  price  that 
would  be  thus  fixed  by  the  commiBsion  tending  to  increase  the  price 
to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  have  already  explained  to  you  that  in  my  judg- 
ment that  would  not  happen,  but  on  the  assumption  that  you  make, 
yes;  then  what) 

Penator  Walsh.  If  it  did,  it  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  people  who 
utilize  that  power  within  a  radius  of  2§0  miles. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  would  be  a  tax  exactlv  in  the  same  sense  as  interest 
on  capital  would  be  a  tax.     ^'Tax''  is  tne  wrong  word  to  use. 

Senator  Walsh.  However,  it  would  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  consumer  in  that  radius  of  250  miles,  and  it  would  go  into  the 
National  Treasuir. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  On  the  assumption  which  you  are  making  and  which 
I  do  not  believe  to  be  correct. 

Senator  Htfchoock.  For  my  information  will  you  tell  me  what 
project  this  is  ?    Is  this  an  irrigation  project  ? 
Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  does  not  exist.  Senator. 

Senator  Httchcook.  Pomething  that  you  are  referring  to  in  Mon- 
tana has  nothing  to  do  with  Alaska. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  is  a  power  site  in  Montana  which  has  not  been 
developed. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  For  my  further  mformation  in  what  wav 
has  the  irrigation  service  been  able  to  make  a  contract  with,  I  think 
it  is  the  Mnwaukee  road,  for  the  electrification  of  some  400  miles  of 
that  road — ^for  supplying  the  current  for  the  electrification  of  400 
miles  of  that  roadf 
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Senator  Walsh.  Perhaps  I  can  answer  that  more  definitely  than 
you,  Mr.  Pinchot.  The  Milwaukee  road  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Great  Falls  Water  Power  Co.,  a  corporation  which  develops 
hydroelectric  power  at  Great  Falls.  It  has  constructed  one  dam  at  the 
Blackington^  which  is  at  the  city  of  Great  Falls.  It  is  now  engaged 
in  constructmg  another  dam  12  miles  below  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Missouri.  It  has  acquired  the  site  by  mesne  conveyances  from  par- 
ties who  acquired  the  title  from  the  Government  years  ago  beiore 
there  was  any  reservation  of  power  sites.  The  Great  Fafls  Water 
Power  Co.  is  obliged  to  construct  a  transmission  line  for  the  purpose 
of  transmitting  its  power  to  various  stations  along  the  line  of  the 
Milwaukee  road  where  it  is  to  deliver  this  power.  'Diat  transmission 
line  must  traverse  extensive  tracts  of  public  land.  It  must  go  through 
various  reserves.  It  became  necessary,  accordingly,  to  get  permis- 
sion from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  traverse  the  reserves  with 
its  transmission  lines,  and  it  accordingly  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Government,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  which  it 
was  permitted  to  occupy  the  public  lands  and  the  forest  reservation 
with  its  transmission  lines. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this:  Is  it  pos- 
sible, from  a  central  plant,  a  single  plant,  to  operate  400  miles  of 
railroad  by  electric  power  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  assume  from  this  contract  that  it  is. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  would  it  be  possible  to 
use  some  of  these  power  sites  in  Alaska  for  operating  railroads  up 
there  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  water  power  in 
Alaska,  and  very  reUable  water  power,  except  where  everything 
freezes  up  in  the  winter.  There  would  be  some  difficulty  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  one  more  question.  Under  the  system  of 
leasing  that  you  speak  of,  isnt  vour  opinion  that  the  capital  would 
speedfly  go  into  Alaska  for  the  aevelopment  of  coal  lands  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  May  I  add  one 
thing? 

Senator  Walsh.  If  you  will  pardon  me  another  question.  Do  you 
know  any  place  in  the  West  m  which  coal  lands  are  operated  under 
such  a  system  i 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  can  get  you,  I  am  sure,  a  very  large  number  of 
such  cases,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  what  States  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  believe  in  WyomiM  and  I  believe  in  Colorado.  I 
understand  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  although  I  am  not 
absolutely  certain  about  this,  has  a  certain  number  of  leased  mines; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  you  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  what  the  names  of  such 
enterprises  are. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Those  are  private  mines  ?  , 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Private  mines.  I  just  want  to  add  one  illustra- 
tion  

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  not  Government  leased,  though,  are 
they,  from  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  No,  Senator;  the  ones  we  are  speaking  of  are  pri- 
vate leases  by  private  individuals.     As  an  illustration,  I  was  informed 
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recently  that  last  fall  a  consolidation  had  taken  place  in  water  power 
in  Montana  under  which,  I  was  told,  all  but  two  of  the  developed 

Eowers  had  been  consolidated.  I  was  ako  informed  that  these  powers 
ad  been  acquired  for  $14,000,000,  and  that  the  project  had  then 
been  capitalized  for  $100,000,000,  with  $86,000,000  of  water  in  it. 
These  figures  appeared  in  the  Missourian  and  were  printed,  and  so  far 
they  have  not  been  denied. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  It  makes  it  water  power  all  right. 
Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  makes  it  water  power.     It  makes  it  obvious  that 
when  a  company  undertakes  to  pay  interest  on  86  per  cent  of  water, 

Erovided  these  figures  are  correct,  there  must  be  some  place  in 
etween  where  a  royalty  to  the  Government  would  come  in  without 
great!y  afflicting  the  consumer. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  condition  would,  of  course,  be  arrested  by 
such  a  provision  as  this  incorporated  in  the  Alaska  coal  lands  law, 

Eroviding  for  the  forfeiture  of  any  power  site  which  passed  into  the 
ands  of  such  an  organization. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

Senator  Wai^h.  That  would  eflFectually  protect  that  part  of  it? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make,  because  we 
are  all  interested  in  arresting  the  further  CTOwth  of  that  consolidation 
in  my  State,  as  to  how  that  result  could  be  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  method  that  can  be  used 
so  powerfully  as  retaining  the  power  sites  in  the  public  hands.  If 
those  power  sites  had  been  retained,  of  course  the  consolidation 
would  nave  been  wholly  impossible. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Do  you  suppose  if  those  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  there  would  have  been  any  power  developed  at  all  t 

Mr.  PmcHOT.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where,  Mr.  Pinchot  ? 

Mr.  PmcHOT.  I  am  talking  about  this  very  place. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  speaking  about  Montana. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  must  answer  that  by  a  general  consideration  that 
there  have  been  developed  in  the  national  forests,  under  Government 
permits,  about  120  water  powers.  I  have  not  the  figures  exactlv  in 
my  mind,  but  I  can  get  them  for  you  if  you  want  them.  And  tnere 
are  now,  I  think,  28  under  construction.  In  other  words,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  site  by  the  Government  has  not  had  the  eflFect  of  preventing 
development. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  practically  a  leasing  system  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  is  a  leasing  system,  practically. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Are  those  large  or  small  powers  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Both.     Some  very  large. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  they  develop?    What  is  the  largest? 

Mr.  PmcHOT.  One  of  the  largest  is  the  Stanislaus,  in  California.  I 
have  foi^otten  how  much  it  develops. 

Senator  HrrcHOOCK.  There  are  some  very  large  power  projects 
which  have  been  developed  in  connection  with  the  irrigation  works, 
have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  the  Grovemment  is  deriving  a  considerable 
revenue  from  that  source  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 
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Senator  Walsh.  I  merely  desire  to  say,  in  this  connection,  Mr. 
Pinchot,  that  the  information  you  gave,  not  of  your  own  knowledge, 
but  as  second  hand,  concerning  the  consolidation  of  power  sites  in 
Montana  is  correct,  but  I  am  sure  that  your  figures  in  relation  to 
capitalization  are  not  correct. 
Mr.  Pinchot.  I  had  no  definite  personal  knowledge,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  lot  of  water  in  the 
stock,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  in  no  such  condition  as  is  spoken  of. 
However,  the  consolidation  that  you  speak  of  does  exist.  Now,  in 
that  connection,  let  me  add,  it  is  urged,  Mr.  Pinchot,  in  behalf  of  the 
consolidation  of  water  powers,  that  it  is  desirable — ^in  fact,  I  think 
the  Waterways  Commission  has  made  that  suggestion  that  it  is  de- 
sirable, at  least  to  a  limited  extent — to  couple  up  three  or  four  or  half  a 
dozen  different  plants. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  Walsh.  Because  if  the  power  should  fail  for  one  reason 
in  the  one  case  the  industries  would  not  be  left,  but  they  could  be 
supplied  from  the  other  plants. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mechanicallv  there  is  a 
verjr  CTeat  advantage  in  that.  But,  of  course,  that  would  be  easily 
feasible  under  the  Government  lease,  whereas  the  watering  of  stocks, 
such  as  we  have  talked  about,  would  not  be  reasonable.  In  other 
words,  the  advantages  would  be  reasonable,  but  not  the  disadvantages. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  would  you  effect  it  under  a  Government 
lease? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  would  so  draw  the  lease  that  coupling  of  that 
kind  could  be  made  possible  with  Government  permission.  I  be- 
lieve it  a  necessity  in  the  development  of  power. 

Senator  Lippitt.  All  that  seems  to  come  oack  to  the  Government 
having  some  control  over  the  price,  to  make  it  feasible.  Do  you 
not  think  so,  Mr.  Pinchot  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  other  things 
that  are  affected  besides  price  in  this  whole  Question  of  monopoly. 

Senator  Lippitt.  I  was  just  wondering  wnether  in  your  thought 
on  this  very  difficult  subject  which  affects  our  modern  methods,  the 
instant  the  Government  goes  into  a  partnership  in  almost  any  form, 
where  it  can  do  so,  whether  it  is  in  a  lease  or  some  other  way,  does 
not  the  logical  conclusion  seem  to  lead  pretty  directly  to  price  con- 
trol of  one  kind  or  another? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Price  control  and  some  other  kinds  of  control. 

Senator  Lippitt.  But  price  control  among  them  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Price  control  among  them. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  You  believe  in  that,  so  far  as  the  leasing  of 
coal  lands  in  Alaska  is  concerned  also — price  control  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Hftchcock.  I  think  I  know  your  views,  but  I  am  asked 
to  put  this  question  to  you  substantially.  Suppose  it  comes  to  the 
question  whether  the  development  in  Alaska  shall  be  permitted  to 
go  on  under  laws  as  they  now  exist,  where  private  individuals  may 
acquire  the  great  resources  that  the  Government  has,  or  whether  the 
development  shall  be  delayed  until  leasing  laws  can  be  provided, 
under  which  resources  may  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  would  you  prefer? 
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Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  should  say  that  the  man  who  checked  the  develo{)- 
jDi&at  of  Alaska  under  reasonable  laws  ought  to  take  the  responsi- 
biUty,  and  that  the  resources  ought  not  to  be  ^ven  away  in  perpetuity 
to  private  interests  because  ceH^ain  other  private  interests  were  not 
willing  to  let  legislation  pass. 

Senator  Hitghgook.  i  ou  would  rather  see  the  development  delayed 
until  proper  laws  to  safeguard  the  public  were  enactea  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Because  that  development  in  no  case  could  be 
delayed  more  than  two  years  with  the  amount  of  sound  public  senti- 
ment that  there  is.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  men 
who  do  so  far  delay  the  development  of  Alaska— that  is,  to  a  very 
large  extent — ^by  preventing  desirable  bills  from  passing  ou^ht  to  be 
allowed  to  succeed  in  preventing  the  devdopm^it  under  right  lines 
altogether  and  force  the  development  under  wrong  lines. 

Soiator  LiPPiTT.  What  bills  oo  you  refer  to,  and  who  has  prevented 
them  from  passing  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  1  mean  the  men  in  Congress  who  have  prevented  the 
passage  of  the  series  of  bilk  which  have  been  introduced  every  year 
since  1886. 

Senator  Lippitt.  You  said  men  in  Congress ;  you  said  private  inter- 
ests.    Do  you  consider  men  in  Congress  as  private  interest  ? 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  Sometimes. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Do  you  mean  that  the  men  in  Congress  are  inter- 
ested in  some  enterprises  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  mean  the  thing  that  we  all  know,  that  private 
interests  have  great  influence  at  times  in  Congress  and  are  able  to 

Senator  Lippitt.  You  were  talking  about  some  specific  interest;  I 
did  not  know  whether  you  had  aome  specific  interest  in  mind.  You 
said  '*the  private  interests."  Those  general  expressions  are  used 
sometimes,  acui  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  anything  specific  in 
your  mind. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  That  was  a  general  expression. 

Senator  Lippitt.  You  do  not  know  that  there  was  sluj  particular 
private  interest  that  was  working  in  antagonism  to  the  interests  of 
Alaska,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  can  get  you  the  names. 

S^iator  Lippitt.  You  thmk  there  are  some  interests  that  are  work- 
ing in  antagonism  to  the  proper  development  of  Alaska,  according  to 
your  view  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been 

The  AcTiNO  Chaibman.  The  bills  that  vou  referred  to  were  general 
bills  providing  for  the  leasing  of  this  lancl  ? 

Mr.  PiKCHOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chaibuan.  Embodying  your  ideas  about  it  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  AcTiNO  Chairman.  Apparently  this  other  hill  provided  for  the 
ac()uisition  of  2,560  acres  in  lee.  Are  we  to  infer  that  it  was  some 
private  selfish  interest  that  prompted  the  resistance  to  the  one  meas- 
ure and  the  enactment  of  the  other  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  There  was  very  strong  opposition,  Senator,  for  ex- 
amplcy  from  Senator  Guggenheim,  to  the  passage  of  a  leasing  bill. 
and  very  strone  opposition,  as  you  may  remember,  to  any  leasing  bill 
by  the  rortland  Oregonian,  the  Seattle  rost-InteUigencer,  and  a  num- 
ber of  those  papers. 
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The  Acting  Chairman.  We  are  all  opposed  to  it  out  our  way,  and 
you  would  not  like  to  assert  that  we  are  not  perfectly  honest  in  our 
opposition  to  it  t 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Never;  no,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  And  perfectly  convinced  that  the  coal 
lands  of  Montana  will  not  be  developed  under  that  svstem;  that  tliey 
will  lie  idle  for  generations  ?  You  Imow  that  we  feel  that  way  about 
it,  do  you  noti 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  accept  your  word  for  it. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Now,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
Question  addressed  to  you  by  Senator  Hitchcock.  Would  you  say 
tnat  the  present  act,  which  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  2,560 
acres  in  fee,  with  a  clause  that  the  title  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Govern- 
ment if  it  ever  ^ets  into  the  hands  of  a  monopoly,  that  that  act  on  the 
statute  books  is  the  result  of  the  effort  of  some  private  interest 
endeavoring  to  appropriate  the  resources  of  Alaska,  or  would  you 
say  that  it  was  enacted  in  obedience  to  a  public  sentiment  and  tnat 
that  was  the  wise  method  to  promote  the  general  interest) 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  expression  of  my 
opinion  on  that  act  in  writing,  and  I  will  treat  that  question  at  the 
same  time. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  not  think  the  delav  in  passing  proper, 
safe,  and  adequate  laws  for  the  development  of  Alaska  is  more  a 
matter  of- inertia  than  anything  else,  and  there  has  not  been  as  yet 
sufficient  time  to  discuss  the  matter? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  That  has  certainly  been  a  very  powerful  factor, 
but  we  have  had  seven  years  of  it  and  year  after  year  we  have  en- 
deavored to  get  action  taken.  Undoubtedly  that  is  a  factor  in  delay- 
ing the  passage  of  any  bill. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  also  another  factor  why  the  contending 
views  exist,  one  side  claiming  that  the  United  States  should  remain 
the  proprietor  of  these  great  interests,  and  another  side  claiming 
that  they  should  be  left  to  dribble  away  to  anybody  who  could  get 
hold  of  $10  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Perfectly. 

Mr.  IIeifner.  May  I  ask  you  a  question^  in  view  of  the  question 
of  Senator  Hitchcock  ?  Do  you  not  think  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  authorize  the  construction  of  railroads  as  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  here,  resulting  in  an  expenditure  of  $50,000,000.  we 
will  say,  for  the  construction  of  a  thousand  miles  of  railroaa  in 
Alaska,  that  this  inertia  of  wliich  the  Senator  speaks,  might  be  changed 
into  legislative  momentum  in  bringing  about  important  legislation 
for  opening  up  the  coal  fields  so  as  to  furnish  traffic  for  the  road ) 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  very  powerful  factor  in  that 
operation. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  not  that  inertia  one  of  the  great  difficulties  about 
this  railroad  construction  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Undoubtedly,  Senator. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be 
asked  Mr.  Pinchot  ?    If  not,  he  will  be  excused. 

(Mr.  Pinchot  was  thereupon  excused.) 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Joslin  was  asked  to  furnish 
a  little  more  definite  testimony  yesterday.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  it  prepared  or  not. 
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Mr.  JosLiN.  I  expect  to  put  it  into  the  record  when  it  is  printed. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  invited  by  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee to  come  before  the  committee.  He  has  been  in  Alaska  and 
has  gone  over  these  routes,  and  has  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

Senator  Lippitt.  Is  Mr.  Fisher  in  town  ? 

Mr.  WiCKBBSHAM.  He  is  in  town;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection  the  ex-Secretary  will  be 
invited  to  attend  the  hearings.     The  committee  will  now  adjourn. 

(Accordingly,  at  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee 
adjourned  imtil  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  May  7,  1913,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.) 

WEDNESDAY,  KAY  7,  1913. 

Committee  on  Territories, 

United  States  Senate, 

WdshingtoUj  D,  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  further 
considering  the  bills  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  m  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Present:  Senators  Walsh  (acting  chairman).  Chamberlain,  Hitch- 
cock, Nelson,  Bristow,  McLean,  and  Jones. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  come  to 
order. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  T.  P.  McDOVALD. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  without  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
committee,  I  wish  to  have  incorporated  in  the  proceedings  a  statement 
that  I  have  prepared  as  a  part  of  the  Concessional  Record  pertaining 
to  the  Alaska  coal  problem.  I  should  ask  to  have  it  incorporated  in 
theproceedings,  if  it  pleases  the  committee. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

THE  ALASKA  COAL  FBOBLEM, 

In  the  year  1906  Alaska  was  very  prosperous  and  was  evidently  on  the  eve  of  great 
development  of  her  matchless  mineral  and  coal  resources.  Railway  construction  was 
startea  from  two  good  harbors  on  the  southwest  coast  to  the  interior  that  would  develop 
the  two  high-grade  coal  fields — ^the  Matanuska  and  the  Bering  lUver — and  would  aLx> 
afford  rail  transportation  to  the  interior  that  would  assure  the  development  of  many 
important  mining  districts,  both  placer  and  quartz. 

This  important  era  of  development  was  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  when  like  a  thun^ 
derbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky  an  Executive  order  was  issued  on  November  12,  1906,  with- 
drawing the  coal  lands  from  entry,  thus  abrogating  the  coal-land  laws  and  bringing; 
all  progress  to  a  sudden  stop. 

It  has  been  quite  generally  stated  that  this  Executive  order,  was  without  authority 
of  law,  but  that  did  *not  affect  its  effectiveness.  The  law  remains  suspended  to  thm 
dav,  and  the  problem  that  has  confronted  Congress  for  the  past  six  and  one-half  yearsi 
is  how  to  open  the  Alaska  coal  lands  to  development.  All  realize  that  railroads  caa 
not  build  nor  can  the  country  progress  until  the  coal  is  developed.  No  coal  haci 
passed  into  private  ownership  at  the  date  of  the  withdrawal. 
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The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  well  illustrated  by  the  condition  existing  at 
Fairbanks^  the  most  important  mining  town  in  the  interior  of  Alaska.  This  is  a 
placer-mining  community*,  and  the  gravel  beds  being  frozen  to  unknown  depths  must 
oe  thawed  to  facilitate  mining. 

This  requires  a  large  amount  of  fuel.  Coal  not  being  available,  the  miners  have 
drawn  on  the  timber  for  their  fuel  supply.  The  demand  has  been  so  great  that  the 
timber  has  become  exhausted  for  many  miles  surrounding  the  mines,  with  the  natural 
result  that  wood  is  very  expensive.  A  stranger  on  appjpoaching  Fairbanks  last  Sep- 
tember would  have  observed  the  hillsides  covered  with  stumps  that  had  been  dug  up 
and  piled  in  great  heaps  to  be  burned  for  fuel.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  ereatest  coal  fields  on  the  American  continent  is  only  a  few  mUes  distant,  but 
is  withheld  from  development  by  this  paralyzing  policy  of  locking  up  the  coal  from  use. 

One  of  the  burning  questions  confronting  Congress  at  this  time  is  the  proper  solution 
of  this  problem  of  enacting  a  law  to  open  the  Alaska  coal  lands  to  development. 

All  recognize  the  necessity  for  legislation  that  will  promote  the  fullest  develop- 
ment, effectually  prevent  monopolv,  and,  most  important  of  all,  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  fuel  to  tne  consumer  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  approved  mining 
metnods. 

THBEE  METHODS  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

There  are  three  methods  pursued  for  the  development  of  the  coal  industry: 

First.  By  retaining  the  title  to  the  land  in  the  sovereign  and  lease  to  a  tenant  for 
a  limited  time  on  a  royalty. 

Second.  By  State  operation. 

Third.  By  granting  a  fee-simple  title  to  individuals  or  corporations  for  a  cash 
consideration. 

THE   LEASING    SYSTEM. 

This  system  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  title  to  the  land  should  remain  vested 
in  the  sovereign  as  a  permanent  asset,  and  that  a  revenue  be  derived  by  charging 
rentals  or  royalties  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public  Treasury.  It  is  argued  that  the  State 
can  better  prevent  monopoly  by  retaining  supervision  over  the  industry. 

This  system  has  been  adoptea  by  a  number  of  the  British  colonies,  notably  in  the 
States  comprising  the  Commonwealths  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  some  of  the 
Provinces  of  Canada. 

The  land,  including  all  minerals,  in  those  colonies  is  the  property  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  and  during  the  early  development  of  the  English  colonies 
the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  colonies  were  promulgated  from  the  home  office, 
often  in  total  disregard  and  defiance  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  colonies.  This 
policy  led  to  the  Revolution,  and  thirteen  American  Colonies  successfully  rebelled 
and  organized  an  independent  Government  of  their  own  about  the  year  1776. 

Later  the  British  policy  was  modified,  conferring  on  the  colonies  the  right  to  make 
their  own  laws  for  their  government,  including  the  disposition  of  lands  and  minerals, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  home  Government. 

These  colonies  have  very  generally  adopted  the  policy  of  treating  the  natural 
resources  as  an  asset  from  which  to  derive  revenue  for  the  public  treasury,  and  have 
thus  quite  naturally  adopted  the  leasing  policy  in  the  development  of  coal  and  min- 
erals; in  fact,  some  of  them  lease  all  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  and  adopt  a  gen- 
eral paternalistic  government,  the  State  making  loans  to  the  citizens  to  aid  them  in 
builaing  homes,  developing  nfiines,  etc. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  the  laws  for 
tiie  disposition  of  the  lands  are  not  enacted  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  of  Canada, 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  by  the  Provincial 
Parliament  of  each  separate  Province  or  State.  This  with  the  very  laudable  object 
of  placing  the  administration  of  local  affairs  in  the  hands  of  local  people. 

Experience  proves  that  the  most  satisfactory  government  is  one  administered  by 
officials  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  governed;  officials  who  know  the  aims  and  am- 
bitions, the  needs  and  requirements,  oi  the  people  whose  affairs  they  administer. 

Acting  in  the  light  of  experience,  Great  Britain  has  unwisely  placed  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  natural  resources  in  the  hands  of  each  individual  State  in  her  colonies. 

STATE   OPERATION  OF  COAL  MINES. 

In  New  Zealand  and  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  Austraha,  the  State  operates  coal  mines 
to  supply  fuel  for  the  State-owned  railroads  and  for  the  commercial  market  as  well. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OP  COAL  MINSB  UNDER  TITLE  IN   FEE. 

In  establishing  a  land  policy  the  United  States  sought  to  encourage  the  development 
of  it«  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  by  a  wide  distribution  of  ownership  of  the  lands 
among  its  citizens.  The  principle  on  which  this  Government  was  founded  is  that 
the  people  are  sovereign.  Hence  the  policy  that  the  most  humble  individual  sover- 
eign citizen  ^ould  have  the  opportimity  of  acquiring  title  to  a  piece  of  land  over 
which  his  rule  should  be  supreme. 

The  statesmen  who  formulated  our  land  policy  evidently  believed  that  to  attach  a 
people  to  a  coimtry  make  them  owners  of  its  soil.  Thus  they  become  loyal  citizens. 
A  man  will  fight  for  his  home,  but  who  will  fight  for  a  boarding  house? 

The  United  States  sought  to  establish  competition  in  all  lines  of  industry  by  creating 
conditions  that  would  make  all  lines  of  endeavor  open  to  every  citizen  on  equal 
terms.  The  natural  resources  were  not  dispoeed  of  for  purposes  of  raising  revenue, 
but  for  merely  nominal  prices  to  encourage  development. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  method  that  has  been  pursued  during  all  our  development , 
of  granting  a  title  in  fee  for  a  merely  nominal  consideration  to  the  individual  who  ap- 
plies to  purchase  coal  land  under  the  terms  of  our  coal-land  laws;  and  all  are  familiar 
with  the  abuses  that  have  grown  up  under  that  system  whereby  vast  areas  of  coal 
lands  have  passed  under  the  control  of  railroads  and  private  corporations,  thereby 
securing  a  monopoly  and  reaping  undue  profits  from  the  transportation  and  sale  of  the 
coal. 

The  anthracite  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania,  containing  less  than  500  square  miles  and 
being  the  only  field  of  importance  of  this  class  of  coal,  long  since  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  railroads  that  carried  the  product  to  market.  It  is  now  quite  generally 
admitted  that  this  should  not  have  been  permitted.  Competition  has  been  eliminated 
in  the  production  and  sale  of  hard  coal. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  there  is  estimated 
to  be  500,000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  land  in  the  United  States. 

The  ownership  of  this  coal  land  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  a  monopol}r  in  owner- 
sihip  of  the  coal  land  would  seem  impossible,  but,  in  view  of  the  vast  combinations  of 
capital  to  control  our  various  industries  during  the  past  few  years,  it  seems  only  the 
part  of  prudence  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  that  will  make  monopoly  of  our 
oituminous  coal  industry  impossible. 

To-day  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  United  States  is  mined  and  marketed  under  keen 
competition,  which  necessitates  the  practice  of  every  possible  economy  and  the  in- 
stallation of  the  most  up-to-date  machinery,  resulting  in  the  cheapest  fuel  supply  for 
the  industries  of  the  United  States  of  any  important  coal-producing  country  on  the 
^lobe.  In  fact,  the  competition  has  of  recent  years  become  so  keen  that  the  producer? 
in  the  great  coal-producmg  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  West 
Virginia  have  been  diligently  seeking  some  means  of  relief  from  this  destructive 
competition  and  low  prices. 

The  situation  has  of  recent  years  become  ho  acute  that  it  lias  engaged  the  serious 
attention  of  our  ablest  coal-mining  engineers  and  economists.  The  great  captains  of 
the  bituminous-coal  industry  have  been  diligently  seeking  j»ome  method  of  evading 
the  Sherman  law  to  the  end  that  they  may  form  a  monopoly  in  the  way  of  organizing 
selling  agencies  to  control  the  market,  limit  production,  and  fix  the  selling  prices  at 
figures  that  will  assure  them  the  handsome  dividends  enjoyed  by  those  industries 
that  are  controlled  by  monopoly. 

The  area  of  our  coal  lands  is  so  great  and  the  ownership  is  so  widely  distributed  that 
the  financial  interests  despair  of  being  able  to  control  by  centralized  ownership  of 
the  lands. 

In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En^neers  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  m  1909,  Prof.  Edward  W.  Parker,  one  of  the  beat  posted  men  m  the  coal  industry 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government,  after  reviewing  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion existing  in  the  bituminous  coal  mining  industry,  by  reason  of  overdevelopment 
and  the  evils  of  competition,  suggests  a  possible  remedy  in  Government  r^ilation, 
and  says  (p.  1016,  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers): 

"Under  such  Government  control  bituminous-coal  mining  could  be  regulated 
through  a  system  of  license,  and  in  order  that  restriction  on  coal  production  may  be 
secured  no  license  should  be  issued  for  the  opening  of  a  new  mine  until  ample  proof 
is  shown  that  the  necessities  of  the  people  or  of  trade  require  it. " 

Thus,  it  appears  that  these  mining  en^neers  are  seeking  to  restrict  production  and 
thus  secure  monopolistic  control  of  the  bituminous-coal  industry,  and  here  is  a  promi- 
nent representative  of  a  great  bureau  of  our  Government  most  intimately  connected 
with  our  mining  industry  suggesting  a  method  of  accomplishing  this  end. 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this  situation  in  the  oituminous-coal  industry,  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  speech  before  the  American  Mining  Congress 
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in  Chicago,  in  1910,  in  outlining  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  advocating  a  law 
for  the  development  of  the  Alaska  coal  lands  proposed  to  protect  the  coal  operator 
against  competition  in  the  following  language: 

*'The  prime  requisites  of  a  leasing  system  are  that  only  sufficient  coal  lands  should 
be  leased  to  meet  the  existing  market  conditions  and  encourage  its  development. " 

He  thus  made  a  strong  bid  for  the  support  of  those  interests  seeking  a  monopoly  of 
the  coal  industry  in  Alaska.  However,  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  desire 
to  give  any  corporation  a  monopoly  of  this  or  any  other  industry.  The  fight  the 
people  are  making  is  aj^inst  monopoly  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
unrestricted  competition,  to  the  end  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  may  fix 
prices,  unhampered  by  great  combinations  of  capital  or  Government  restrictions  that 
enable  monopolists  to  charee  extortionate  prices  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

No  complamt  has  come  nom  the  public,  however,  on  account  of  the  low  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  and  no  statesman  has  yet  proposed  l^islation  for  the  relief  of  these 
coal  companies  that  are  supposedly  losing  money  for  tne  purpose  of  affording  cheap 
fuel  to  the  industries  of  our  country. 

There  are  doubtless  a  few  isolated  instances  of  a  local  monopoly  in  the  coal  trade, 
as  is  charged  in  Colorado,  where  a  great  corporation  controls  such  a  laige  portion  of 
the  output  that  it  can  exact  an  exorbitant  price.  However,  such  instances  are  rare 
and  purely  local. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  production  value  at  the  pit  mouth 
and  annual  production  per  employee  in  each  State  which  proves  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  States,  where  the  production  is  small,  the  price  is  very  low. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  consumer  is  paying  an  exorbitant  price  by  reason 
of  the  high  freight  rate  or  of  combinations  among  the  selling  agencies.  It  can  not 
be  disputed  that  the  selling  price  of  bituminous  coal  at  the  point  of  production  has 
for  years  been  as  low  as  cail  be  hoped  for  and  pay  the  miners  living  wages.  The 
miners,  be  It  said  to  their  lasting  credit,  have,  by  maintaining  a  strong  organization, 
kept  wages  as  high  as  is  paid  in  any  coal-producing  country. 

Every  man  posted  on  the  coal-mining  industry  knows  tnat  the  low  price  of  coal  is 
due  to  competition  in  production,  the  result  oi  wide  distribution  of  the  ownership 
of  the  coal  lands.  Any  man  or  corporation  In  any  part  of  the  United  States  who 
owns  a  sufficient  area  of  coal  land  to  justify  equipment  and  operation,  and  can  demon- 
strate that  he  can  operate  at  a  profit,  can  finance  his  property  on  his  title  in  fee  and 
operate  a  coal  mine. 

Prevent  monopoly  in  ownership  or  control  of  the  coal  lands  and  competition  is 
assured  in  production,  with  reasonable  prices  for  coal  at  all  times. 

PRBVENT  MONOPOLY. 

Many  of  our  able  economists  and  statesmen  fear  the  railroad  or  other  corporate 
interests  may,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  secure  control  of  a  sufficient  acr^ige  of 
our  coal  lands  in  the  West  and  Alaska  to  create  a  monopoly,  prevent  competition, 
and  levy  an  unjust  tribute  on  the  consumers.  They  propose  as  a  remedy  that  the 
title  to  all  the  coal  lands  of  the  public  domain  be  retained  in  the  Government  and 
the  coal  developed  under  a  leasing  system,  administered  by  a  bureau  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Interior  Department.  Thev  point  to  the  leasing  system  as  being 
successful  in  operation  in  the  various  States  oi  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  in  some  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 

This  matter  is  of  great  importance  to  Alaska  as  affecting  the  economical  develop- 
ment of  Its  many  resources.  The  vital  economic  result  sought  to  be  attained  is  to 
^  deliver  the  coal  at  the  point  of  consumption  at  the  lowest  cost  per  ton,  to  the  end 
that  industry  of  all  kinds  may  be  encouraged. 

Congress  desires  to  enact  a  law  that  wiir  protect  the  rights  of  the  public,  encourage 
development  and  Insure  competition,  and  effectually  prevent  monopoly  in  the  coal 
industry.    Cheap  coal  is  secured  by  competition  and  not  by  monopoly. 

THE  OPERATIOK  OF  THE   LEASING  SYSTEM — EFFECT  ON  PBICE8. 

The  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  have  for  many  years  been 
developing  their  coal  lands  under  a  leasing  system.  The  same  is  true  of  New  Zealand 
and  some  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  every  instance  the 
laws  are  State  or  provincial  laws,  and  that  in  no  instance  is  the  central  Government 
endeavoring  to  control  the  industry  or  administer  the  leasing  laws. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  retain  the  title  to  all 
lands  of  every  cliaracter  in  the  State,  and  in  some  of  the  States  not  only  the  mining 
but  the  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  are  leased.  Royalties  and  rentals  seem  to  be 
an  important  part  of  their  system  of  taxation.    However,  in  some  of  these  States  the 
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royalty  on  coal  ib  quite  low,  varying  from  4  cents  to  17  cents  per  ton,  and  they  have 
endeavored  to  create  conditions  favorable  to  development  with  the  evident  purpose 
of  encouraging  competition. 

The  State  spends  large  sums  in  prospecting  for  coal,  and  the  annual  mining  reports 
show  large  expenditures  for  extensive  drilling  operations  to  encourage  the  investment 
of  capital  in  new  coal  mines.  Almost  all  the  railroads  are  owned  by  the  State,  and  in 
some  instances  the  State  operates  coal  mines  to  supply  its  railways  and  the  general 
public  as  well. 

A  study  of  the  economic  operations  of  the  leasing  and  Government  operation  of  coal 
mines  is  of  especial  interest  at  this  time.  If  these  countries  have  prevented  monopoly 
and  secured  ample  development  under  competitive  conditions,  with  economy  of 
operation  and  consequent  low  prices  so  necessary  to  encourage  the  development 
of  manufacturing  and  other  industries,  the  system  should  prove  the  solution  of  this 
vexatious  problem  with  us. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

New  South  \^le6  produces  something  like  80  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  in  Australia. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  mines,  the  production  for  1911  was  8,691,604 
tons,  and  coal  at  the  pit  mouth  sold  for  $1.82  per  ton,  as  against  $1.11  per  ton  in  the 
United  States,  producing  496  tons  for  each  employee  engaged  in  the  production  during 
that  year.  The  great  bmk  of  this  coal  was  produced  by  a  few  large  mining  syndicates. 
These  mining  companies  do  not  market  their  coal  in  competition,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  *' Sherman  law, "  tney  hold  a  meeting  annually 
and  fix  the  selling  price  of  the  coal,  as  reported  by  our  consul,  G.  B.  Killmaster,  re- 
porting from  New  Castle  in  1910.  He  says:  **The  colliery  proprietors  have  decided 
that  the  price  of  coal  for  1911  shall  remain  the  same  as  in  1910,  which  was  $2.68  per 
ton  for  round  (lump?)  coal.  It  was  thought  some  time  ago  that  the  proprietors  might 
seek  to  improve  the  trade  by  making  some  slight  reduction  in  last  season's  selling 
price,  but  no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  any  such  move.  A  slight  decrease  in 
the  declared  price  would  not  be  likely  to  cause  any  appreciable  increase  of  the  trade 
outside  the  Cfommonwealth  and  the  interstate  trade  would  not  be  affected  at  all." 
(Daily  Ck)n8ular  and  Trade  Reports,  Feb.  2,  1911,  p.  445.) 

No  competition,  no  consultation  with  the  State  officials  or  the  consumer.  In  our 
country  we  call  this  a  monopoly,  and  it  would  not  seem  that  the  leasing  system  has 
resulted  in  development  to  the  extent  that  competition  exists  or  that  economy  of 
operation  has  been  stimulated. 

WESTERN   AUSTRALIA. 

Production  for  1911,  249,890  tons,  valued  at  $2.22  per  ton  at  mine,  as  against  $1.11 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  production  of  539  tons  per  employee.  (Report  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Mines  for  1911,  p.  5.)    This  showing  requires  no  comment. 

NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Nova  Scotia  is  the  only  Canadian  Province  that  has  developed  her  coal  resources 
under  a  leasing  system.  All  the  great  coal  mines  of  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia 
were  developed  on  lands  that  were  Crown  granted. 

Nova  Scotia  charges  10  cents  per  ton  royalty  on  regular  leases  and  limits  the  acreage, 
with  an  exception  that  will  be  noted  later.  The  report  of  the  minister  of  mines  for 
1912  shows  a  production  of  6,208,444  tons,  with  a  value  at  the  mines  slightly  in  excess 
of  $2  per  ton,  as  against  $1.11  in  the  United  States,  and  with  an  annual  production  of 
496  tons  per  employee.  The  Dominion  Coal  Co.  produced  about  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
coal,  ana  has  for  many  years  produced  on  an  average  of  60  per  cent  of  the  total,  the 
other  40  per  cent  being  divided  among  some  dozen  or  15  other  companies.  Can  anyone 
doubt  but  that  the  control  of  60  per  cent  of  the  total  production  means  monopol>r,  and 
especially  when  the  table  of  proauction  shows  that  a  steel  company  and  three  railway 
companies  produce  another  20  per  cent? 

One  of  the  strong  recommendations  for  the  leasing  system  is  that  the  Government  has 
at  all  times  control  of  the  industry  and  that  the  tenure  is  a  limited  one.  An  official 
publication,  entitled  "Opportunity  in  Canada,"  page  59,  states  that  the  Dominion 
Ooal  Go.  has  in  excess  of  125  square  miles  under  its  control.  Its  coal  reserves  have 
been  proven  to  contain  a  supply  of  3,500,000  per  year  for  1,000  years.  It  was  a  matter 
of  wonder  how  control  of  such  a  large  area  of  coal  land  could  be  secured  under  the 
leasing  system.  The  love  of  dominion  over  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  supply  seems  to  be 
as  strong  in  the  coal  operators  in  Nova  Scotia  as  elsewhere.  This  lai^  holding  was 
desirable  to  retain  the  monopoly  the  company  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  and  the 
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Parliament,  in  recognition  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  this  corporation,  showed  Its 
appreciation  by  enacting  the  following  statute: 

"Whenever  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor  in  council  that  any  com- 
pany or  person  working  or  proposing  to  work  any  coal  mine  is  willing  to  pay  a  greater 
royalty  per  ton  than  that  fixed  by  this  chapter  or  is  prepared  to  prosecute  coal-mining 
operations  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  would,  without  a  higher  rate  of  royalty, 
largely  increase  the  revenue  derivable  from  royalties,  the  governor  in  council  may 
auuorize  the  commissioner  to  accept  the  surrender  of  any  lease  or  leases  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mining  coal  held  by  such  company  or  p>er8on,  and  to  issue  in  lieu  thereof  a  new 
lease  or  leases  for  such  term  of  years,  and  covering  such  tract  of  ground,  and  containing 
such  terms  and  conditions,  and  providing  for  payment  of  such  rate  of  royalty,  not  less 
than  12i  cents,  on  every  ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  coal  sold  or  removed  from  the  mine  or 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  or  other  form  of  manufactured  fuel  during  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  such  period  as  the  governor  in  council  directs,  and  may  regulate  the 
taxation  to  which  the  property  of  such  company  or  person  shall  be  liable."  (R.  S.  C. 
18,  S.  191.) 

This  statute  is  the  law^  to-day  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  under  this  law  the  Dominion 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Acadia  Coal  Co.  have  secured  leases  of  very  large  areas  of  coal  land — 
leases  that  no  doubt  are  practically  in  perpetuity,  with  favorable  conditions  in  rela- 
tion to  taxation.  We  can  readily  see  how  such  lease  might  easily  be  preferable  by 
a  large  corporation  to  a  title  in  fee.  The  royalty  of  12^  cents  per  ton  in  lieu  of  all 
taxes,  with  a  nonforfeitable  lease  in  perpetuity. 

In  none  of  these  countries  is  there  any  law  that  gives  protection  to  the  consumer 
ag^kinst  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  or  in  any  manner  prevents  absolute  monop- 
olistic combinations  among  the  colliery  proprietors. 


STATE  OPERATION, 

Victoria. — ^This  is  another  of  the  States  composing  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  mines  the  total  production  for  1911  was 
653,864  tons,  with  a  value  at  the  mine  of  $2.31  per  ton.  Of  tne  total  output  the  State 
coal  mines  produced  506,059  tons.  So  it  appears  that  the  State  had  a  monopoly  of 
production,  and  the  selling  price  does  not  indicate  economy  of  operation.  It  would 
not  seem  from  this  showing  that  development  by  private  capital  under  the  leasing 
system  has  been  encouraged  in  Victoria,  notwithstanding  that  very  large  sums  have 
been  expended  by  the  State  in  drilling  the  coal  fields,  as  shown  by  the  report  referred 
to  above. 

In  1912  the  State  mines  produced  396,042  tons,  of  value  at  mine  of  $2.28  per  ton. 
(See  statement  by  the  general  manager,  George  H.  Broome,  in  appendix.) 

New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  operates  two  coal  mines,  under  the  management  of 
W.  C.  Gosquain,  Esq.,  and  his  statement  for  the  operations  for  the  year  ending  March 
31, 1912,  is  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  article.  This  statement  shows  a  totalin  vest- 
ment of  over  $1,000,000,  and  chaiging  no  royalty  for  coal  mined.  His  report  shows 
a  net  profit  of  less  than  $500,  with  an  output  of  271,626  tons,  wiUi  a  value  at  the 
mine  slightly  in  excess  of  $2  per  ton,  as  agamst  $1.11  by  the  United  States.  A  large 
proportion  was  sold  to  the  general  market.  The  total  output  of  New  Zealand  for 
the  year  1912  was  2,066,073  tons,  but  prices  are  not  given.  (Official  papers  and 
reports  relating  to  mines  and  minerals  of  New  Zealand  for  1912,  p.  98.)  The  average 
tonnage  produced  per  employee  for  New  Zealand  for  1912  was  481  tons,  while  the 
average  for  the  State  mines  was  468  tons.  These  figures  do  not  indicate  either  com- 
petition or  economy  of  operation. 

Now  compare  the  results  of  coal  mining  under  the  leasing  system  and  State  oper- 
ation with  private  ownership  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  as  it  affects  efficiency 
and  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  consumer: 


New  South  Wales  (leasing) 

Western  Australia  (leasing) 

Nova  Scotia  (leasing) 

New  Zealand  (State  mine) 

Victoria  (State  mine) 

United  States  (private  ownership) 


Tons  per 

year  per 

employee. 


(») 


496 
539 
496 
468 

738 


Sellfaig 

price  at 

mine  per 

ton. 


$1.82 
2.22 
2.00 
2.00 
2.28 
1.11 


1  Not  reported. 
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It  IB  admitted  that  the  mining  conditions  are  as  favorable  for  the  economical  pro^ 
duction  of  coal  in  these  countries  as  in  the  United  States.  Then  why  the  great  differ^ 
ence  in  production  per  man  employed?  The  coal  miners  of  Australia  and  Canada  are 
just  as  competent  and  industrious  as  their  brothers  in  the  United  States,  as  every  coa) 
operator  can  testify,  for  we  have  employed  many  coal  miners  coming  from  these  coun- 
tries and  find  they  are  just  as  competent  as  our  miners.  The  individual  coal  miner 
will  mine  as  many  tons  of  coal  per  day  in  Australia  or  Canada  as  he  will  in  the  Unite(^ 
States,  and  does  do  it. 

The  smaller  number  of  men  employed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  in  the  l^nite^ 
States  is  made  possible  bv  the  installation  of  mining  machinery  and  labor-saving^ 
machinery  for  automatically  handling  the  coal  after  it  is  mined.  Keen  competition 
in  the  United  States  forces  the  mine  manager  to  adopt  every  possible  economy  ta 
reduce  the  cost  of  handling  his  coal  or  he  can  not  market  it  at  a  i)rofit.  He  must  pro-«^ 
duce  his  coal  at  a  low  cost  or  close  down  his  mine.  These  competitive  conditions  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  widely  distributed  ownership  of  the  coal  lands. 

A  title  to  coal  land  encourages  development,  for  the  title  furnishes  a  basis  for  security 
to  float  bonds  to  enable  the  operator  to  equip  his  mine  for  operation.  A  wide  distri'.. 
bution  of  ownership  assures  a  large  number  of  operating  companies  and  thus  createa 
competition,  so  necessary  to  assure  economy  of  operation  and  low  selling  prices  for  coal. 

The  keen  competition  in  the  production  and  sale  of  coal  in  the  Unitea  States  unde^ 
our  system  of  private  ownership  of  the  coal  land  is  saving  the  industries  that  consume 
our  coal,  as  compared  wil^  those  countries  operating  under  the  leasing  system,  hun-^ 
dreda  of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Our  present  consumption  is  about  400,000,000 
tons  per  year.  Now,  compute  the  annual  saving  to  the  industries  of  the  United  States- 
on  this  annual  coal  bill  of  400,000,000  tons  as  against — 

New  South  Wales,  a  saving  of  $0.64 $266,000,000 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Zealand,  $0.89 366, 000, 000 

Western  Australia,  $1.11 444, 000, 000 

Victoria  (State  mine),  $1 .  17 468. 000, 000 

This  indicates  a  saving  to  the  industries  of  the  United  States  of  approximately  a 
million  dollars  per  day — no  mean  advantage  when  we  are  seeking  a  world's  market  for- 
theproducts  of  our  mills  and  factories. 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  difference  between  private  ownership  and  the  leasing^ 
B\'8tem  in  the  production  of  coal.  It  fairly  represents  the  difference  between  corape-^ 
tition  and  monopoly. 

Statistics  prove  that  we  are  not  suffering  greatly  as  yet  from  monopoly  in  the  bitu-*. 
minous-coal  industry,  but  we  are  told  that  it  is  coming  and  we  must  take  steps  now  to 
prevent  it.  Granted.  However,  is  it  wise  to  lightly  abandon  a  policy  that  is  giving^ 
us  cheaper  coal  than  is  enjoyed  by  any  other  industrial  nation  on  earth  and  adopt  t^ 
system  that  has  resulted  in  monopoly  wherever  it  has  been  tried?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  cure  the  defects  in  our  own  system? 

It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  seek  to  enrich  the  Federal 
Treasury  from  the  proceeas  of  the  sale  of  the  natural  resources.  The  object  has  been 
to  secure  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  the  lands  among  the  people,  and  to  thia 
end  liberal  land  laws  have  been  enacted,  placing  the  agricultural  and  mineral  landst 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  citizen. 

The  coal-land  law  of  1873  was  enacted  upon  the  theory  that  every  citizen  should 
have  the  right  to  secure  160  acres  of  coal  land.  When  the  entryman  had  secured  title 
to  his  land  ne  had  all  the  rights  of  ownership,  including  the  right  to  buy  or  sell  as  hisL 
interests  might  dictate.  It  was  at  all  times  known  that  to  justify  the  investment  of 
the  large  sums  of  money  necessary  to  equip  and  operate  a  commercial  coal  mine 
required  more  than  160  acres  of  coal  land,  out  to  insure  the  widest  distribution  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  entry  of  these  valuable  lands  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
limit  the  right  of  each  citizen  to  one  entry.  The  wisdom  of  this  provision  is  proven  in 
hundreds  of  instances  when  the  farmer  or  small  business  man  nas  entered  160  acres 
of  coal  land  and  sold  it  to  a  coal-mining  corporation  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  that 
has  put  him  on  his  feet  in  business  or  enabled  him  to  improve  his  farm  and  establish 
a  comfortable  home. 

Abuses  have  grown  uj)  under  this  law  whereby  large  corporations  have  secured  great 
areas  of  coal  land  that  m  some  isolated  instances  have  tended  to  create  monopoly  and 
strangle  competition. 

The  wisdom  of  our  policy  of  a  wide  distribution  of  ownership  of  our  lands,  both  agri« 
cultural  and  mineral,  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  greatest  development  in 
our  western  country  during  the  past  60  years  known  to  history.    The  people  of  all 
civilized  nations  have  fiocked  to  our  country  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunitiei^ 
afforded  by  our  public-land  policy. 
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It  Ib  significant  that  while  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  spending  vast 
sums  of  monev  to  induce  immigration  to  develop  their  great  natural  reflourceB  the 
United  States  nas  never  made  appropriations  to  induce  immigration,  but  is  advocating 
laws  to  restrict  immigration.  No  system  of  disposition  of  puBlic  lands  has  ever  shown 
^ch  beneficial  results  as  has  been  attained  under  our  beneficent  land  laws.  This 
Upon  the  self-evident  theory  that  to  attach  a  people  to  a  country  make  them  owners 
t>f  its  soil. 

When  a  man  owns  a  farm  or  a  mine  self  interest  as  well  as  pride  of  ownership  prompts 
Xhe  best  care  and  permanent  improvement,  but  on  rented  property  it  is  neceasary  for 
the  landlord  to  employ  agents  to  see  that  the  proper  care  is  exercised. 

The  wide  distribution  of  ownership  of  our  coal  lands  has  created  these  conditions, 
tesulting  in  competitive  development  that  has  given  our  industries  fuel  at  such  a  low 
"price  as  to  encourage  the  successful  operation  of  many  lines  of  industry  that  would 
not  have  been  possiDle  with  hifh-priced  coal. 

The  results  obtained  under  the  coal-land  leasing  system  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Nova  Scotia  prove  beyond  question  that  the  leasing  system  inherently  makes 
tnonopoly  inevitable.  The  lack  of  a  title  in  fee  prevents  tne  financing  of  conamercial 
coal  mines,  save  by  capitalists  of  sufficient  wealth  to  underwrite  the  bonds  of  the 
t:ompany,  thus  confining  the  industry  to  a  few  wealthy  syndicates  and  assuring  monop- 
oly. ThiB  condition  creates  a  monopoly  and  the  ability  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  selling 
price  of  coal,  destroys  the  incentive  necessary  to  insure  economical  operation,  and 
results,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  high  cost  of  production  in  all  these  countries.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  natural  impediments  to  economy  in  production  the  Government  must 
have  a  small  army  of  salaried  agents  to  care  for  its  interest,  all  of  whom  are  nonproducers 
^nd  must  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  coal  industry. 

The  inherent  defects  in  the  coal  land  leasing  system,  as  shown  by  its  operations  for 
tnany  years  where  it  has  been  in  operation,  are: 

Fii^t.  It  discourages  prospecting  by  depriving  the  discoverer  of  the  opportunity  of 
teceiving  a  reward  for  his  efforts. 

Second.  It  discourages  the  development  of  the  coal-mining  industry,  as  is  proven 
fcy  the  expense  incurred  by  the  State  in  prospecting  its  coal  lands  in  efforts  to  induce 
"capital  to  invest  in  the  coal-mining  business. 

Third.  By  limiting  the  industry  to  a  few  wealthy  syndicates  it  creates  a  monopoly 
Und  destroys  all  competition,  resulting  in  high  cost  of  production  and  arbitrary  selling 
prices. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  wisdom  of  a  wide  distribution  of  ownership  in  the 
vosA  lands.  If  titles  were  granted  on  such  terms  as  would  effectually  prevent  any  cor- 
poration from  owning  or  controlling  a  large  acreage  of  coal  land,  competition  would  be 
assured  and  monopoly  made  impossible. 

The  people  of  Alaska  are  asking  that  the  coal  lands  be  opened  to  development  under 
private  ownership  with  a  reasooible  limit  on  the  acreage  that  any  company  may  own 
or  control;  that  combinations  to  limit  production  or  control  the  selling  price  of  the  coal 
\)e  proliibited ;  that  all  railroads,  whetner  owned  by  private  corporations  or  the  Govern- 
ment, afford  equal  facilities  to  all  coal  operators  to  ship  their  coal  to  market.  This  will 
afford  the  operator  of  moderate  means  an  equal  opportunity  with  his  stronger  com- 
petitor.    Such  conditions  will  promote  competition  and  assure  eflSciency  in  operation. 

The  people  of  Alaska  have  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  than  any  other  bodv  of- 
men  can  have.  The  successful  development  of  the  many  industries  of  Alaska  will  be 
largely  influenced  by  their  ability  to  secure  fuel  at  reasonable  prices.  The  people  of 
Alaska  understand  local  conditions  better  than  it  is  possible  for  strangers  to  understand 
them. 

It  is  the  universal  experience  of  all  nations  in  the  government  of  colonies  that  such 
laws  should  be  promulgated  as  meet  with  the  appro\'al  of  the  citizens  of  such  colonies. 
After  a  long  and  remarkably  successful  experience  in  colonial  government,  Great 
Britain  long  since  adopted  the  plan  of  haWng  the  local  parliament  of  each  colony  enact 
laws  for  the  control  and  disposition  of  its  lands  and  other  natural  resources,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  home  Government. 

The  laws  of  any  country  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  people  of  that  country 
or  serious  trouble  invariably  ensues. 

The  people  of  Alaska  want  their  coal  resources  opened  to  development  under  laws 
that  assure  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  her  citizens — laws  tliat  will  encourage  develop- 
ment, assure  legitimat-e  competition,  and  prevent  monopoly.  We  hope  some  heed  will 
he  given  their  demands. 
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A   SUGGESTED  REMEDY. 

We  respectfully  sug^t  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  development  of  the  coal 
lands  of  Alaska  that  will — 

First.  Limit  the  ownership  or  control  of  any  coal  company  to  4  or  6  square  miles, 
or  such  acrea^  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Second.  Fix  adequate  penalties  to  prevent  combinations  to  control  output  or  prices. 

Third.  Empower  the  interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmission  or  some  other  competent 
court  to  make  thorough  investigation  and  fix  minimum  and  maximum  prices  upon  a 
proper  showine  by  either  a  coal  producer  or  a  coal  consumer  and  thus  prevent  the 
cmflihing  of  independent  operators  by  their  more  powerful  rivals  on  the  one  hand  or 
the  cha^g;ixig  of  extortionate  prices  on  the  other. 

Fourth.  Fix  a  permanent  tax  of  a  few  cents  per  ton  to  be  paid  into  a  Territorial  fund 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  proper  supervision  of  mining  methods  under  laws  to  be 
enacted  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  of  the  miners, 
and  to  provide  a  laborers'  compensation  fimd. 

Such  a  law  would  preserve  the  principle  necessary  to  secure  competition,  a  wide 
distribution  of  ownership,  and  enaole  the  operator  of  moderate  means  to  finance  his 
enterprise,  and  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  miners. 

Fifth.  The  coal-land  law  of  May  28,  1908,  was  intended  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
coal  land  any  company  misht  own  or  control  and  to  prevent  monopoly,  but  that  law 
is  only  applicable  to  such  lands  as  were  located  prior  to  the  withdrawal.  That  act 
has  been  nullified  to  all  intents  and  purposes  b3r  construction  and  such  drastic  rulings 
by  the  Land  Department  that  no  titles  can  be  issued  under  it. 

I  have  appended  hereto  some  statistics  relating  to  the  production  of  coal  in  countries 
0])erating  under  the  leasing  system  and  of  State  coal-mine  operation,  comparing  some 
with  the  operations  in  the  United  States.  These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  official 
reports  of  tne  various  countries  and  tell  their  own  story.  If  you  are  interested,  study 
them.  They  prove  beyond  question  that  the  leasing  system  means  monopoly,  in- 
efficiency, ana  high-priced  coal. 

This  question  demands  the  conscientious  and  careful  consideration  of  statesmen, 
and  upon  the  wisdom  of  its  solution  depends  the  future  of  Alaska. 

Coal  prodiiction  of  the  United  States,  1911,  by  States. 
[Value  per  ton  and  price  per  ton  per  employee.] 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Califomia  and  Alaska 

Colarado 

Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 

Idaho  and  Nevada 

lUinob 

Indiana. 

Iowa 


KflDtocicy 
Marrland. 


Michigan. 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohk) 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

PennsylyanJa  (bituminous). 

Temiessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVfrginia 

Wyoming 


Total. 


15,021,332 

2,106,789 

11,647 

10,157,383 

165,330 

1,821 

53,679,118 

14,201,355 
7,331,648 
6,254,228 

13,706,839 
4,685,795 
1,476,074 
3,760,607 
2,976,358 
3,148,158 
502,628 

30,759,986 

3,074,242 

46,661 

44,754,163 
6,433,156 
1,974,593 
2,613,175 
6,864,667 
3,572,815 

59,831, 580 
6,744,864 


405,757,101 


Average 
per  ton. 


$1.27 
1.61 
2.00 
1.45 
1.49 
2.68 
1.11 
1.08 
1.73 
1.54 

1.11 

1.89 
1.71 


Tons  per 
employee. 


662 
372 


710 


701 
670 
442 
538 
028 
779 
444 
376 


1.79 

770 

1.54 

788 

1.43 

1.03 

688 

2.05 

350 

2.32 

1.01 

860 

1.12 

901 

1.66 

1.69 

821 

.91 

929 

2.29 

550 

.90 

896 

1.56 

851 

1 
1 

Average  selling  price  per  ton  at  pit  mouth 

I*ft)diicttan  per  onployee  per  year 

(From  report  by  Edward  W.  Parker,  V.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  1911.) 


tons. 


SMI 

73S 
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Coal  production^  selling  price  per  ton  at  mine^  and  number  of  tons  per  each  employee 

per  year. 

(From  the  Production  of  Coal  in  1911,  by  Edward  Parker,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pp.  27,  47,  64.) 


Year. 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


Number 

Tons. 

Value  per 
ton. 

of  totis 
per  em- 
ployee per 

$1.05 

year. 

225,828,149 

664 

260,216,844 

1.12 

703 

282,749,346 

1.24 

680 

278,659,689 

1.10 

«7 

315,062,785 

1.06 

684 

342,874,867 

1.11 

717 

394,759,112 

1.14 

769 

332,573,944 

1.12 

&14 

379,744,257 

1.07 

417,111,142 

1.12 

751 

405, 757, 101 

1.11 

738 

Average  production  for  11  years tons. .  330, 485,203 

Average  selllni;  price  at  pit  mouth  for  11  years II.  11 

Average  number  tons  per  employee  per  year  for  10  years 699 

Coal  production,  valu£^  selling  price  per  ton,  and  number  of  tons  produced  per  each  em- 
ployee per  year. 

[From  Official  Yearbook  for  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  for  1911,  p.  331.] 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 


•  Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Value 
per  ton. 

Number 

tons  per 

employee 

per  year. 

5,968.426 
5.942,011 
6,354,846 
6.019,809 
6,632,138 
7,626,362 
8,657.924 
9,147,025 
7,019.879 
8,173,508 

$10,899,605 
11,032,950 
11,598,300 
9,959,760 
10,017,305 
11,686,135 
14,612,095 
16,766,466 
13,092.980 
15,048,285 

$1.82 
1.85 
1.83 
1.66 
1.51 
1.53 
1.68 
1.83 
1.86 
1.84 

4J)0 

463 

48ft 

4SR 

47a 

510 

SO? 

515 

400 

464 

Average  for  10  years tons. 

Average  value  for  10  years 

Average  value  per  ton  for  10  years 

Average  tons  produced  per  employee  per  year  for  10  years,  1901  to  1910 


7.164.103 

$10,472,295 

$1.75 

409 


Produx^tion  value  for  the  year  1901  to  the  year  1911,  inclusive. 
[From  report  of  minister  of  mines  for  State  of  Victoria,  Australia,  1912.  p.  26.) 


Year. 

Tons. 

209,329 
225,164 
64,200 
121,741 
155,135 
160,630 
138,584 
113,426 
128,172 
369,059 
653,864 

Value. 

$735,955 
779,2.50 
204,060 
351,040 
396,175 
401,420 
384,405 
323,265 
384,350 
944,885 
1,494,145 

Value  per 
ton. 

1901 

$3.51 
3.46 

1902 

1903 

3  17 

1904 

2.88 

1905 

2  54 

1906 

2.50 

1907 

2.87 

1906 ... 

2.84 

1909 

3  00 

1910 

2  56 

1911 

2  30 

Average  tons  per  year 

A  verage  price  per  ton 

Number  of  employees  not  given. 


212,667 
$2.73 
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STATE   COAL  MINE,  VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA. 

[Report  of  Geoige  &.  Broome,  general  manager.] 
Profit  and  lo$8  account/or  year  ending  June  SO,  1911, 

DR. 

£  t.      d. 

To  working  expense,  raising  and  dispatching  coal 143,098  16      2 

To  salaries 1,589  3      4 

To  interest 2, 467  10      6 

To  owners*  contribution  to  accident  fund 479  13      2 

Bad  debts 28  12      5 

Balance  net  profit  for  the  year -  24, 101  18      9 


171,765    14      4 


CR. 


By  sale  of  coal 163,524  9  0 

By  unpaid  accounts 5, 136  18  4 

By  sundry  rents 182  7  6 

By  cash  on  hand  June  30,  1911 2,922  0  0 

171,765    14      4 

Number  tons  mined 396, 042 

Number  tons  used  at  mine 19, 972 

Number  tons  sold 376, 070 

Value  at  mine $857, 910. 00 

Value  per  ton 2. 28 

(From  report  of  minister  of  mines  for  1912.] 

UABILITIBB.  £  s.        di 

Loan  liability  account  No.  2240 141, 000      0      0 

Sundry  credits 3, 207    15    li 

Deposits  account  coal  purchased 243    10      1 

—    —      3,451      6      0 

Net  profits 24, 101    18      6 

168, 553      4      9 

ASSETS.  £  g.       ^^ 

Unexpended  balance  loan 39, 816  17  7 

Less  accounts  due  and  unpaid 4, 267  67  3 

—  —    75,548      4      4 

Land  purchased 3, 672  9  4 

Shaft  sinking,  development,  etc 44, 041      3    10 

Building,etc 17,396      2      4 

Machinery 17,266      9      2 

Rail,  tubs,  ropes,  plant,  etc 10, 487      3      8 

Horses,  harness,  etc 2,014    18      3 

Office  furniture,  investments 890    10      9 

—    —    96,729     17      4 

Stores  on  hand 22, 809      1      4 

Cash  on  hand 2, 922      0      0 

Sundry  debtors  and  accounts  on  sale 5, 187    15      3 

Cash  interest  account 243    10      1 

Cash  at  credit  of  sinking  and  depreciation  fund 15, 575      1      6 

(Above  item  £14,267  138.  3a.  for  depreciation 
fund.) 
Outstanding  journal  entry  included 537    14     1 1 

168, 553      4      9 
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New  Zealand,  1912, 
[From  papen  and  reports  relating  to  mines  and  minerals.) 


Year. 


1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1900 
1907 
1906 
1900 
1910 
1911 


Tons 
production. 


1,239,688 
1,366,040 
1,420,229 
1,637,838 
1,585,756 
1,729,536 
1,831,009 
1,860,975 
1,911,247 
2,}97,362 
2,066,073 


Persons 
emplojred. 


AvMage  production  per  employee  per  year  for  11  years,  473  tons. 
Value  per  ton  not  given. 


2,754 
2,885 
2,852 
3,288 
3,209 
3,602 
3,910 

4,191 
4,599 
4,291 


Annual 
prodnetion 

emplo]ree. 


46a 

477 
49ft 
469 
486 
46ft 
46ft 
477 
466 
477 
481 


NEW  ZBALAND  STATE  COAL  MINE. 

Report  for  year  ending  Mardi  31, 1912. 
[By  W.  G.  Gasqualne,  general  manager.    Balance  sheet,  p.  6.] 

fJABTTilTIBS. 

Debenture  loan 150,000     0      0 

£         s.      d. 

Sundry credite 17,650    3      3 

Accrued  interest 2, 389    4  11 

Debenture  sinking  fund 13,400    0     0 

Reserve  fund 10, 226    8      6 

—    43, 366    16      8 

General  profit  and  loss  account: 

Balance  of  profit  Mar.  31, 1911 50,562    1      4    . 

Net  profits  year  Mar.  31, 1911 96    9      9 

—    50,648    11      1 

Total 244,014      7      9 

AB8BTB. 

Point  Elizabeth  colliery  and  development  account. 

£  8.     d. 

Cost  at  Mar.  31, 1911 18,775      8    11 

Additional  outlay  during  year 1, 411      3      5 

Total 20,186    12      4 

Depreciation 1,009      6      8 

Balance 19,177      5      B 

Machinery,  plant,  ropes,  and  can,  rolling  stock: 

•     Cost  at  Mar.  31, 1911 35,217    10    10 

Additional  outlay  during  year 1,019      7      3 

Total 36,236    18      X 

Depreciation 1,863    11      X 

Balance 34,383      7      0 
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Building  at  mines:  ^  s*  <l^ 

Cost  at  Mar.  31, 1911 2,752  7  U 

Additional  outlay  during  year 66  5  ft 

Total 2,818  13  a 

Depreciation 144  17  ^ 

Balance 2, 673  16  & 

Cottages: 

Cost  at  Mar.  31,  1911 2,677  10  d 

Depreciation 140  18  & 

Balance 2, 536  12  ^ 

Stores  (stock  on  hand) 1,754  18  ^ 

Timber  (stock  on  hand) 198  10  U 

Coal  on  hand  and  at  wharf 259  4  X 

Coal  afloat : 1, 893  0  H 

Total 4,105  14  U 

Point  Elizabeth  Colliery  No.  2  (development  and  property  account). 

Cost  Mar.  31,  1911 40,052  12  ft 

Additional  outlay  during  year 24,966  9  H 

Total 65,019  2  a 

Machinery,  plant,  ropes,  and  rolling  stock: 

Costifaur.  31,  1911 13,283  4  ^ 

Additional  outlay  during  year 10, 532  0  ^ 

Total 23,815  4  lA 

Buildings  at  mine: 

Cost  Mar.  31,  1911 1, 081  16  a 

Additional  outlay  during  year 45  3  d 

Total 1,126  19  a 

Cottages  at  mine : 175  4  11 

Timber  account 9  3  4 

Total 163,022  11  a 

Seddonville   Colliery  (property  account  and   development). 

Cost  Mar.  31,  1911 11,145  16  la 

Depreciation 586  12  d 

Balance 10, 659  4  4 

Machinery,  plant,  ropes,  and  rolling  stock : 

Cost  Mar.  31,  1911 11,118  1  U 

Additional  outlay  during  year 30  0  6 

Total 11,148  1  11 

.Depreciation 585  3  a 

Balance 10, 562  18  a 
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Buildings  at  mine:  ^  s.  d. 

Cost  Mar.  31, 1911 331  17  9 

Additional  outlay  during  year 47  18  9 

Total 379  16  6 

Depreciation 18  19  10 

Balance 360  16  8 

Dottages: 

Cost  Mar.  31,  1911 202  10  1 

Depreciation 10  13  7 

Balance 191  16  11 

Stores  (stock  on  hand) 314  3  10 

Coal  (on  hand  at  mine  and  at  wharf) 310  0  10 

Coal  (on  hand  afloat) 382  19  0 

Total 1, 007  3  8 

Chroming  Creek  (boring  and  prospecting). 

Boring  and  prospecting 1, 890  10  1 

Additional  outlay  during  year 1,075  7  7 

Total 2, 965  17  8 

teregerette  plant: 

Cost  Mar.  31 ,  1911 13, 839  6  11 

Depreciation 728  7  9 

Balance 13, 110  19  2 

^ulks  property  account: 

Cost  Mar.  31,  1911 1, 462  11  •    2 

Depreciation 76  19  6 

Balance 1, 385  11  9 

Wellington  depot  property  account: 

Cost  Mar.  31,  1911 2, 760  18  7 

Depreciation 145  6  3 

Balance 2, 615  12  4 

Stocks  on  hand 1, 259  1  2 

Total 3, 874  13  6 

Christ  Church  depot  property  account:                                                =====  =  = 

Cost  Mar.  31,  1911 5,489  3  8 

Additional  outlay  during  year 82  1  6 

Total 5, 571  5  2 

Depreciation 288  18  1 

Balance 5, 282  7  1 

Stocks  on  hand 1, 695  3  10 

Total 6,977  10  11 

Waugami  depot  property  account:  ^^"^^"^^^^ 

Cost  Mar.  31, 1911 1,559  10  6 

Depreciation 82  1  10 

Balance 1, 477  13  8 

Stocks  on  hand 802  9  5 

Total 2, 280  3  1 
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Dunuliu  depot  property  account:  £  a.  d. 

Cost  Mar.  31,  1911 1,838  5  3 

Additional  outlay  during  year 56  18  3 

Total 1 ,  895  3  6 

Depreciation ,. 94  15  2 

Balance : 1, 800  8  4 

Stocks  on  hand 1,033  12  4 

Total 2,834  0  8 

Wellington  office  furniture  account: 

Cost  Mar.  31, 1911 81  13  5 

Depreciation 4  6  0 

Balance 77  7  5 

Sundry  debtors: 

Suspense  account,  premiums  1912-13,  deposits,  etc 197  9  5 

Casn  in  hand  and  m  public  account.  Mar.  31,      £  s.    d. 

1911 23,478    14      6 

Less 9,507      5    10 

—    —  13,947  8  8 

Total 224,014  7  9 

REPOBT  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  MAR.   31,   1912   (p.  9). 

Statement  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  for  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1911. 

DR. 

£  s.  d. 

Point  Elizabeth  Colliery  trade  expense  account 75,803  12  9 

Seddonville  Colliery 22, 543  16  2 

Brigerette  Works 2,436  18  6 

Wellington  Depot 9,400  1  5 

Christ  Church  Depot 6.434  16  2 

Waugami  Depot 2,094  16  0 

Dunulin  Depot 2, 028  6  4 

120, 742  7  4 

Wellington  office  furniture  depreciation 4  6  0 

Balance,  net  profit  for  the  year 96  9  9 

Total 120,843  3  1 

CR. 

By  Point  Elizabeth  Collierv,  working  and  gross  protit 79. 746  18  9 

By  Seddonville  Colliery...' 23,406  15  9 

By  Brieerette  Works 819  3  5 

By  Wellington  Depot  trading  account,  gross  profit 8, 457  4  6 

By  Christ  Church  Depot 4,790  14  7 

By  Waugami  Depot 2, 128  6  7 

By  DuRulin  Depot 1, 473  6  2 

By  Point  Elizabeth  Colliery  rents 20  15  4 

120, 843  3  1 

90914— PT  3—13 2 
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PRODUCTION   OF  COAL  IN   NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Production  by  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  and  tonnage  per  employee  per  year. 

[From  Annual  Mine  Report.] 


Year. 


I0O5 
1906 
1906 
1909 
1910 


Total 
production. 


5,050,420 
5,866,660 
6,290,280 
5,217,915 
6,208,444 


Production 

by  Dominion 

Coal  Co. 


3,076,107 
3,603,965 
3,386,333 
2,785,754 
3,892,958 


Annual 
production 
per  em- 
ployee. 


468 
484 
480 
497 
495 


Production  and  value  at  mine.  Nova  Scotia. 
[.\nnual  Report  of  the  Mineral  Production  of  Canada,  1911,  p.  186.] 


Year. 


1908. 
1900. 
1910. 


Tona. 


6,652,539 
5,652,089 
6,431,142 


Value. 


113,364,476 
11,354,643 
12,919,705 


Value  per 
ton. 


S2.01 
2.01 
2.01 


Production  by  companies  for  year  ending  Sept.  SO,  1911. 
[Report  of  minister  of  mines,  Nova  Scotia,  1911,  p.  17  of  tables.] 

Dominion  Coal  Co 3, 892, 958 

Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co 757, 823 

Cumberland  Ry.  &  Coal  Co 191,849 

Acadia  Coal  Co 466,337 

Monitime  Coal  Ry.  &  Power  Co 163,  763 

Ivemeee  Ry.  &  Coal  Co 291, 587 

Inter  Colonial  Coal  Co 261,607 


Svdney  Coal  Co 

MacEav  Colliery 

North  Atlantic  Collieries  Co. . . 

Port  Hood  Coal  Co 

Minudie  Coal  Co 

Atlantic  Grindstone  &  Coal  Co. 

Colonial  Mining  Co 

Great  Northern  Coal  Co 


3,687 

29, 081 

47, 992 

41, 192 

54,481 

334 

4,485 

1,267 


Total  number  employees 

Tons  per  employee  per  annum. 


6, 208, 443 

12,504 

496 
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Productiiniy  value  at  pit  rnouthy  and  production  per  man  employed  in  the  United  Stales 

and  countries  operating  under  the  leasing  system. 


UniUJd  States.  1 W 1 J 

Nova  Sootia,  iflll  « 

New  South  Wales,  1911  > 

New  Zealand,  1912 « 

New  Zealand  (State  mine),  1912  * 

Victoria,  Australia  (State  coal  mine),  1912  • 
West  Anstialia " 


Bituminous 
coal  (tons). 


405,757,101 

6,208,444 

8.601,604 

2,066,073 

271,628 

396.042 

249,890 


Value. 

Value 
per  ton. 

$457,177,484 
12.919,705 
15.  £35,825 

$1.11 
2.00 
1.82 

543,270 
857.910 
555,770 

2.00 
2.28 
2.22 

Tons  per 
«\nnnm 
per  em- 
ployee. 


738 
496 
49(V 
481 
468 


539 


*  Production  of  coal  in  1911.    Edward  W.  Parker,  p.  14. 

*  Report  of  department  of  mines  for  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1011. 
s  .\nnual  report  of  minister  of  min?s. 

*  Papers  and  reports  relating  to  mines  and  minerals,  1912. 

^  Report  of  manager  of  State  coal  mines,  Nov.  31, 1912.    (No  royalty  charged.) 
"  Report  of  George  H.  Broome,  general  manager  State  coal  mine,  1912.    (No  royaltv  charged.)    . 
7  Report  of  mines  for  1911.    No  miners  permitted  employment  who  do  not  speak  the  English  language. 
Net  profits  of  State  coal  mines  in  New  Zealand  for  year  ending  Nov.  31, 1912,  was  $482,  with  an  invest- 
ment of  $1,200,000  in  the  industry  and  charging  no  royalty. 

Report  department  of  mines  for  western  Australia  for  1911. 

[Page  5.1 


Production tons. 

Selling  price  per  ton  at  mine 

Tons  per  employee  per  year 


1910 


262,166 

$2.16 

503 


1911 


249,890 

$2.22 

539 


Six  mines  were  in  operation. 

No  miners  permitted  employment  who  do  not  speak  the  English  language. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALTEB  L.  FISHEB,  FORMEB  SECBETABT 

OF  THE  nrTEBIOB. 

ilr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  simply  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  through  these  two  bills,  one  introduced  by  Senator  Chamber- 
lain and  one  introduced  bv  Senator  Jones,  I  believe.  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  examine  these  particular  bills  in  detail,  and  I  do  not 
mow  whether  you  wish  me  to  discuss  the  particular  form  of  the 
legislation  that  is  pending,  or  whether  you  wish  me  to  discuss  the  gen- 
eral questions  that  underlie  the  whole  subject  of  legislation,  particu- 
larly the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the  Federal  Government  ent^ering 
upon  the  constniction  of  railroaids  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 
on  that  subject,  and  then  to  hear  from  you  with  reference  to  these 
specific  bills,  so  far  as  your  study  of  them  will  enable  you  to  speak. 

Mr.  Fisher.  So  far  as  the  general  question  is  concerned,  it  seems 
to  me  that  no  candid  student  of  the  situation  in  Alaska,  who  is  at  all 
free  from  direct  personal  pecuniary  interest,  can  have  any  doubt  about 
the  propriety  of  the  Federal  Government  constructing  one  or  more 
lailroads  in  that  Territory  in  order  to  open  up  its  resources  to  effective 
development. 

It  may  seem  a  strong  statement,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  can 
be  any  difference  in  intelligent  and  disinterested  opinion  upon  that 
subject.     I  think  that  is  true  for  a  number  of  reasons;  and,  first, 
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because  the  existing  railroad  interests  in  the  Territory  have  not  re- 
garded, and  do  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  regard  it  as  in  accordance 
with  their  own  proper  financial  interests  to  build  railroads  there  that 
will  really  have  for  their  object  the  opening  up  of  the  Territory  as  a 
Territory.  That  is  quite  apart  from  the  general  question  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Federal  Government  entering  upon  railroad  construction. 

There  are  only  two  railroad  interests  of  any  consequence  in  Alaska 
at  the  present  time,  and  there  have  been  only  two,  so  far  as  I  know. 
One  is  the  interest  which  has  been  connected  with  the  Copper  River 
Railroad,  and  the  other  the  one  which  has  been  connected  with  the 
Alaska  Central  or  Alaska  Northern  Railway.  Now,  the  object  of 
the  Copper  River  Railroad  people  was  to  develop  the  copper  prop- 
erties, in  which  the  parties  interested  in  that  railroad  were  also  con- 
cerned. They  have  built  a  road  which,  considering  the  conditions, 
is  an  excellent  railroad — I  mean  it  seems  to  be  well  constructed 
physically,  considering  the  physical  obstacles  to  be  overcome  and 
the  conditions  that  exist  there;  but  that  railroad  merely  starts  at 
tidewater  at  Cordova  and  runs  up  the  Copper  River  to  Ohitina  and 
up  the  Chitina  to  the  Bonanza  copper  fielu,  so  called.  It  does  not 
accompUsh  the  principal  object — wmch  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the 
Federal  Government  m  the  development  oi  Alaska — it  does  not  open 
up  the  interior  of  that  territory  to  future  development.  It  does  not 
connect  tidewater  with  the  interior  waterway  system  which  would 
open  up  Alaska  for  development.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertam  by  examination  on  the  ground,  b}^  going  through  such 
records  as  are  available,  and  by  personal  conference  with  various 
parties  interested  in  that  enterprise,  I  can  not  find  that  it  is  their 
present  intention  to  extend  the  road  from  Chitina  to  the  Yukon,  and 
such  expressions  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  are  rather  contrary  to 
that  view. 

That  is  no  criticism  of  those  people.  The  best  opinion  available  is 
that  that  particular  extension  from  Chitina  to  the  Yukon  would  not — 
certainly  not  for  some  time — be  a  profitable  investment  for  private 
parties,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  wny  the  financial  interests  back  of 
the  Copper  River  Railroad  should  undertake  an  investment  of  that 
kind  unuer  those  conditions.  The  Alaska  Central,  or  Alaska  Northern 
Railroad,  as  it  has  been  called  at  various  stages  of  its  history,  was 
primarily  intended  to  connect  the  Matanuska  coal  field  with  the 
coast,  rhe  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  were  interested  in  the  development  and  exploitation  of  the 
coal  fields.  There  is  in  existence  a  coni-iderable  amount  of  evidence — 
at  least  a  sufficient  amount  to  be  convincing  in  my  opinion — that 
that  railroad  never  would  have  been  constructed  and  never  would 
have  been  pushed  as  far  as  it  is  were  it  not  for  the  theory  that  its 
promoters,  or  some  of  them,  entertained  that  it  would  enable  them 
to  control  the  Matanuska  coal  field.  Ihe  effort  to  obtain  these  coal 
fields  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  principal  development  of  the  rail- 
road. 

There  is  no  existing  assurance  that  I  was  able  to  obtain — none 
while  I  was  in  office — that  the  parties  back  of  that  railroad  woidd 
extend  it  beyond  the  coal  fields,  or  in  any  such  way  as  would  really 
open  up  the  Territory.  The  same  reasons,  I  assume,  controlled  them 
as  controlled  the  Copper  Fiver  people.  The  direct  connection  of  the 
Matanuska  coal  field  with  the  coast  would  probably  be  a  profitable 
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railroad  enterprise.  It  certainly  would  be  a  profitable  enterprise  if 
the  owners  of  the  coal  field  and  the  owners  of  the  railroads  were  the 
same  people.  To  extend  the  railroad  on  to  the  Kuskokwiip,  .or  on  to 
Fairbanks,  or  the  Yukon,  would  mean  the  making  of  an  investment 
that  would  at  least  be  doubtful  for  a  considerable  tune,  and  I  suppose 
that  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  Alaska  Central,  or  the 
Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  had  not  regarded  it  as  proper  or  necessary 
that  they  should  definitely  plan,  or  make  any  commitment  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  road  from  tidewater  to  the  Yukon  or  the  Kuskokwim. 
Unless  a  road  is  built  from  tidewater  to  the  interior  waterway  system 
of  Alaska  there  is  going  to  be  very  little  development  of  that  Territory, 
in  my  opinion.  The  physical  conformation  of  the  Territory  is  such 
as  to  be  prohibitive.  As  the  committee  doubtless  thoroughly  imder- 
stands,  tne  coastal  Ime  of  mounta'ms  which  runs  all  througn  south- 
eastern Alaska  offers  a  barrier  of  the  most  formidable  kind  to  the 
development  of  any  route  of  transportation,  by  road  or  railroad,  from 
tidewater  to  the  interior.  The  report  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  gone  into  the  general  subject  quite  fully  and  has  pointed 
out  the  vast  extent  of  these  interior  waterways  and  the  vast  mileage 
that  would  be  opened  up  to  profitable  navigation  if  they  were  con- 
nected in  some  way  through  the  central  part  of  the  Territory  with  a 
salt-water  port,  with  some  place  on  tidewater  at  which  goods  could 
be  shipped,  or  at  which  goods  could  be  received. 

At  present  the  only  real  access  is  by  sea  clear  around  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim,  which  are  usually  closed  by  ice  during 
much  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  the  mouths  being  shallow  and 
difficult  of  navigation — difficult  to  keep  open  in  an  effective  way  for 
navigation.  The  only  other  connection  with  the  Yukon  and  its 
tributaries  is  by  the  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Skagway.  The 
grades  and  general  conditions  are  prohibitive  of  any  effective  develop- 
ment of  a  freight  line  to  the  interior  in  that  way.  What  is  needed  | 
primarily,  as  1  see  it,  is  to  have  some  central  connection  somewhere  \ 
through  the  central  part  of  the  Territory  from  tidewater  to  the  Yukon 
and  its  tributaries,  and,  as  the  railroad  commission  has  pointed  out. 
probably  also  to  the  Kuskokwim.  In  that  way  the  two  great 
mterior  valleys  of  the  Territory  would  be  opened  up:  machinery  \ 
could  be  taken  in;  the  general  agricultural  resources  of  tne  Territory 
could  be  developed;  coal  could  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  for  general  commercial  development,  both  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  and  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 

I  have  discussed  already  at  some  considerable  length,  la  documents 
that  are  available  to  this  committee,  the  coal  situation  in  Alaska 
as  I  see  it.  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  development  that 
has  happened  there  recently,  and  all  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  know  of 
no  reason  to  change  the  opinions  that  I  have  expressed,  which  are 
included  in  my  annual  reports  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  American  lilining  Congress,  which  was 
reprinted  as  a  bulletin  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

At  present,  and  during  the  past,  the  only  resources  that  have 
really  been  touched  in  Alaska  are  the  gold  and  the  copper,  and 
principally,  of  course,  the  gold,  and  principally,  as  to  gold,  trie  placer 
deposits.  Quartz  mining  is  difficult.  *  Under  existing  conditions,  to 
the  ordinary  man  of  fairly  good  resources,  the  conditions  are  pro- 
hibitive.    If  a  piospector  or  investigator  should  go  into  the  interior 
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of  Alaska  and  discover  what  looks  to  him  to  be  a  profitable  quartz 
property,  he  could  not  get  machinery  in  under  existing  conditions 
and  develop  that  property  except  on  terms  that  are  practically 
prohibitive.  No  man  who  is  not  prepared  to  lose  his  investment, 
and  regard  it  as  a  gamble,  would  be  justified  in  going  into  any  very 
extensive  development  of  that  kind,  and  there  is  comparatively 
Jittle  of  it  being  done.  Of  course,  copper,  being  the  next  most 
valuable  mineral  that  is  really  available  there,  has  been  developed 
in  considerable  Quantities,  but  even  then  the  people  who  have  found 
these  minerals  nave  usually  turned  them  over  to  large  interests 
and  taken  some  small  return  for  their  work  as  prospectore.  It  is 
a  matter  of  constant  comment  in  Alaska,  as  it  has  been  throughout 
our  own  western  country,  but  particularly  in  Alaska,  how  small  a 
return  the  prospector,  the  real  discoverer  of  any  of  those  mineral 
deposits,  gets  for  his  labor.  The  old  story  of  the  return  to  discov- 
erer of  the  Treadwell  mine,  the  most  profitable  quartz  property 
there  now,  which  is  told  throughout  Alaska,  is  ty^pical  oi  general 
conditions. 

Now,  whether  there  are  other  minerals  much  more  valuable  than 
copper  or  gold  in  Alaska  remains  to  bs  ascertained.  There  are,  of 
course,  very  extensive  indications  of  iron,  but  we  may  say  practically 
no  development  of  that  mineral.  If  conditions  were  to  change  as  to 
transportation,  I  think  there  would  be  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
iron  resources  of  Alaska,  and  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  this  country,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Alaska 
than  the  discovery  of  iron  in  quantity  in  that  Territory. 

The  Alaska  coal,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  general  commercial 
value  on  account  of  its  crushed  condition,  has  very  high  value  for 
steam  production — where,  of  course,  it  would  have  to  compete  with 
the  lower  grade  bituminous  coals  and  lignites — but  it  is  especially 
valuable  for  smelting  and  for  coking,  and  if  there  is,  as  tne  best 
opinion  that  I  have  oeen  able  to  find  believes  there  is,  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  valuable  iron  ore  in  Alaska,  the  result  of  its 
discovery  and  development  would  be  the  possibility  of  manufacturing 
steel  of  a  commercial  quality  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  would  be  of 
immense  value  to  this  country. 

The  general  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  are,  of  course,  a 
subject  of  some  discussion,  but  the  best  opinion  seems  to  be  perfectly 
clear  that  sooner  or  later,  and  probably  much  sooner  than  most 
people  think,  Alaska  will  be  a  very  considerable  agricultural  country. 
Certainly  for  grazing  it  has  very  great  possibihties.  There  are  im- 
mense reaches  of  territory  in  Alaska  that  are  barren  and  will  probably 
always  remain  barren,  certainly  of  very  little  agricultural  develop- 
ment; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  areas  which  relatively  are 
small,  but  which  are  actually  very  large,  that  are  susceptible  of  very 
great  agricultural  development. 

That  development  can  not  possibly  come  unless  the  country  is 
opened  up  by  adequate  transportation  facilities.  The  local  markets 
can  not  be  developed  and  certainly  no  export  trade  can  be  developed 
without  transportation  facilities.  It  is  a  block  as  it  is  to-day.  The 
whole  thing  is  stopped,  the  wheels  are  stopped,  and  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  the  country  is  prevented  by  the  lack  of  affirmative 
constructive  legislation,  and  by  absolutely  nothing  else.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  condition  of  Alaska  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
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of  Congress,  and  no  place  else.  Officials,  citizens,  and  public  organiza- 
tions have  pointed  out  to  Congress  repeatedly  during  the  past  years 
the  necessity  for  affirmative  legislation,  and  have  made  all  manner  of 
constructive  suggestions,  but  nothing  whatever  has  been  done.  The 
only  affirmative  step  that  has  been  taken  has  been  the  creation  of  the 
railroad  commission  at  the  last  session  of  Congress — that  is  absolutely 
the  only  thing  that  has  been  done. 

Now  I  do  not  care  what  the  views  of  Members  of  Congress  may  be 
as  to  the  proper  way  of  handling  the  coal  fields.  I  undertake  to  say 
that  not  one  of  them,  if  he  will  sit  down  and  consider  the  facts,  will 
conceive  it  is  possible  to  open  them  under  existing  law.  It  would 
be  merely  offering  a  premium  to  the  larger  financial  interests  to  go 
in  and  absorb  the  existing  coal  fields  and  absolutely  control  them. 

For  instance,  to-day  we  know  that  there  are  two,  and  only  two. 

Seat  coal  fields  in  the  Territory — the  Bering  coal  field  and  the 
atanuska  coal  field — and  we  know  relatively  the  area  and  extent  and 
character  of  them.  Suppose  you  should  open  them  up  to  develop- 
ment to-day;  what  would  happen?  You  would  simply  have  the 
men  who  have  money,  and  who  nave  the  familiarity  with  the  condi- 
tions, putting  persons  in  the  field  to  enter  these  coal  lands,  so  far  as 
thev  had  not  oeen  entered,  at  once.  There  is  no  other  possibility. 
Nofeody  would  do  anything  so  far  as  the  actual  development  of  them 
is  concerned  that  would  be  of  any  value  to  the  country.  If  the  little 
work  which  is  necessary,  even  under  instructions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  General  Land  Office  with  regard  to  opening 
mines,  were  done  so  that  the  entrymen  were  really  complying  with 
that  provision  of  the  law,  it  would  not  put  coal  conmiercially  on  the 
market.  It  would  merelv  enable  the  people  who  make  the  entries 
to  acquire  title,  so  they  might  sit  down  and  wait  tmtil  a  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  when  they  would  turn  this  property  over  to  other  people. 
You  may  have  dinerences  of  opinion  about  the  leasing  system  as 
compared  with  the  ownership  of  the  coal  land  in  fee,  but  you  will  find 
that  in  Alaska,  just  as  in  this  country,  the  inevitable  economic 
tendency  will  appear,  and  we  will  find  happening  there  what  has 
already  happened  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  namely,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  coal  lands  operated  under  a  leasing  system.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  whether  we  do  not  there  is  no  choice  between  the  fee 
and  the  leasing  system  because  coal  developments  in  the  older  States 
have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  private  interests  prefer  to  operate 
under  the  leasing  system,  whether  the  Government  does  it  or  not,  and 
your  only  choice  is  whether  the  Government  will  lease,  and  lease  on 
terms  that  will  encourage  development  under  effective  public  control 
or  whether  it  will  turn  it  over  to  private  interests  who  will  lease,  and 
lease  upon  the  purely  financial  considerations  that  will  control.  This 
is  capahle  of  demonstration.  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Jones  enters  upon  a 
certam  tract  of  coal  land,  and  he  gets  his  title;  he  complies  with  the 
law  and  gets  his  patent.  Now  what  does  he  do?  In  the  ^eat 
majority  of  cases  he  does  not  operate  the  coal  mine.  The  statistics 
are  given  in  the  document  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  you  can  have 
it  readily  brought  down  to  date  by  the  Bureau  oi  Mines.  What  he 
does  is  to  turn  it  over  to  a  lessee,  corporate  or  individual.  It  may  be 
that  the  property  Mrill  pass  through  a  succession  of  transfers  before 
that  coal  is  nnally  commercially  operated.  If  it  does,  each  transfer 
means  that  the  party  who. sells  exacts  a  profit  from  the  party  who 
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buys;  and^  finally,  when  the  lease  is  made  and  the  operator  begins  to 
take  out  coal  he  does  so  upon  a  royalty  basis  which  pays  the  carrying 
charges  upon  the  profits  made  in  the  whole  series  of  intermediate 
transactions. 

^  It  is  inevitable  and  involves  no  criticism.  It  is  what  is  naturally 
and  inevitably  to  be  expected.  But  the  result  is,  as  has  happened  in 
the  bituminous  coal  fields  throughout  the  Central  West,  that  many  of 
our  coal  mines  are  being  operated  upon  terms  that  leave  the  operator 
just  a  chance  to  make  a  living.  Many  of  our  coal  fields  are  being 
operated  under  existing  private  ownership  by  a  private  lease  system, 
under  which  the  operator  can  just  work  through,  and  what  happens  ? 
The  trade  itself  is  utterly  and  hopelessly  demoralized  because  every 
time  there  is  a  falling  oft  in  the  demand  for  coal  there  is  a  decline  in 
our  general  prosperity,  so  that  there  is  less  manufacturing  and  less 
use  of  coal,  what  happens?  These  coal  lessees,  who  have  taken 
over  these  properties  upon  terms  which  just  give  them  a  chance  to 
live,  usually  have  notes  at  the  bank  or  have  to  meet  their  obligations 
to  their  lessors,  and  they  must  sell  coal.  They  put  their  coal  on  the 
market.  They  glut  the  market  and  the  result  is  that  there  are  times 
of  plenty  and  times  of  scarcity,  with  the  miner  being  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  with  all  of  the  evils  that  associate  themselves  with 
our  coal  development,  and  to  a  certain  very  considerable  extent  with 
our  lumber  development  in  this  country.  The  system  does  not  work 
properly,  and  if  men  in  the  coal  business  both  m  Pennsylvania  and 
in  the  far  West  will  talk  to  this  committee  as  they  have  talked  to 
me,  there  would  not  be  any  real  difference  of  opmion  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

They  will  all  be  agreed  upon  the  proposition  that  the  way  to  handle 
these  Selds  is  to  have  the  Government  lease  them,  and  lease  them 
upon  terms  that  will  encourage  development,  will  protect  the  operator, 
and  will  give  him  a  far  better  chance  in  the  practical  operation  of  the 
coal  mines  than  he  can  possibly  get  under  the  existing  system.  You 
do  not  propose  to  throw  this  coal  land  open  under  the  present  law 
except  in  very  small  quantities,  so  small  that  it  is  not  profitable  to 
operate,  so  small  that  certamly  if  there  is  any  operation  it  is  upon 
the  most  uneconomic  basis. 

Now,  what  can  you  do  under  the  leasing  system  ?  There  are  lots 
of  things  that  we  want  to  do;  there  are  a  lot  of  things  we  want  to  do 
for  the  miners  themselves.  We  want  to  have  the  conditions  of  life 
and  health  in  the  mines  as  good  as  they  can  practically  be  made.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  »ny  question  about  that.  The  question  as  to 
just- how  far  we  ought  to  go  in  each  particular  matter  raises  some 
differences  of  opinion.     The  general  principle  is  agreed  upon. 

Now  talk  to  tne  coal  operators,  as  I  have  tdked  to  them,  and  many 
of  them  will  tell  you  they  would  like  very  much  to  do  certain  things 
in  the  way  of  ventilation,  and  in  the  way  of  protecting  life  and  health, 
but  the  difficulty  is,  they  say,  '^We  have  such  a  small  margin;  we 
have  to  pay  these  royalties,  and  we  have  such  and  such  competition, 
and  we  can  not  live  unless  we  get  our  labor  costs  and  our  general  main- 
tenance and  operating  costs  just  as  low  as  possible,"  and  the  reason 
virhy  they  have  to  pay  these  royalties  and  have  these  conditions 
usually  is  that  they  have  to  pay  these  intermediate  profits  to  the 
men  who  have  acquired  the  land  in  fee. 
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Now,  the  Federal  Govenunent  can  make  a  lease  that  will  make  the 
royalty  whatever  it  wants,  and  it  can  impose  conditions  with  regard 
to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  mmers  and  the  workmen  that 
will  be  right  and  proper — ^not  unreasonable,  not  finical,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  right,  and  if  that  involves  a  financial  expense  on  the 
operator  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  can  be  taken 
on  the  royalty.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
royalty  amounts  to  anything  or  not  in  cash  money,  if  the  Government 
^ts  the  things  it  wants  and  if  the  public  gets  the  things  it  ought  to  get 
mstead  of  actual  money. 

We  want  to  have  our  coal  mined  so  as  to  prevent  waste.  You  talk 
to  operators  as  I  have  talked  to  them  and  they  will  tell  you,  **  We 
would  like  a  law  of  this  kind  to  prevent  waste,  but  here  is  a  vein 
where  the  physical  conditions  are  such  that  if  we  go  in  and  take  that 
coal  out  now  it  is  going  to  cost  us  a  whole  lot  or  money.  The  coal 
market  is  low;  there  is  a  glut.  We  can  not  afford  to  do  it.  It  isL 
theoretical.  We  ought  to  take  out  all  the  coal  from  the  mine  an(} 
we  ought  to  take  it  out  as  we  go,  but  practically  we  can  not  do  it^ 
We  could  not  meet  commercial  competition  and  do  it." 

The  Government  can  take  care  or  all  that.  The  Government  can 
put  a  provision  in  its  leases  by  which  these  things  will  be  done  by  the 
operator,  and  if,  in  consideration  of  that  or  on  account  of  that,  he 
ought  to  be  reUeved  from  the  resulting  financial  burden,  relieve  him 
and  get  the  real  things  that  the  pubnc  is  interested  in  and  let  the 
revenue  producing  feature  of  the  leasing  system  take  its  proper  sec-^ 
ondary  place.  You  can  do  that  if  the  Government  is  leasing.  You 
can  not  do  it,  and  you  never  will  do  it,  under  a  private  leasing  system^ 
You  would  have  to  prevent  waste  by  a  drastic,  mandatory  law,  the 
constitutionality  of  which,  in  the  first  place,  would  be  attacked,  ancl 
you  would  have  to  fight  through  a  pohtical  battle  as  to  whether  yon 
ought  to  coerce  private  interests  in  that  way  or  not.  The  Govern- 
ment can  make  it  a  condition  of  lease,  and  the  lessee  can  take  it  or 
leave  it.  For  my  own  part  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  plenty  of 
lessees  for  Alaska  coal  if  a  proper  leasing  system  is  introduced^ 
Certainly  there  will  be  unless  physical  conditions  are  such  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  mining  of  Alaskan  coal  under  any  system,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  so. 

We  have  already  parted  with  the  greater  portion  of  our  coal  lancl 
in  this  country.  Fortunately,  we  still  have  a  considerable  area  in 
the  West.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  Western  States  have  very  con- 
siderable areas  of  coal  land  belon^ng  to  them,  and  it  is  significant 
that  all  of  those  States  are  operating  under  a  leasing  system,  some 
of  them  prohibiting  the  disposal  of  tneir  coal  land  under  any  other 
than  the  leasing  system.  If  you  will  take  the  State  laws  throughout 
the  West  and  examine  them,  and  see  what  the  States  believe  they 
ought  to  do  with  their  coal  land,  you  will  observe  that  there  is  a 

f)ractical  unanimity  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  handled  under  the 
easing  system. 

Of  course,  the  object  of  the  whole  law  ought  to  be  to  get  coal  to 
the  consumer  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  a  proper 
return  to  the  people  who  are  developing  the  mines  and  making  the 
investment.  You  ought  to  offer  to  those  people  such  a  return  upon 
their  money  as  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  them  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  property,  whatever  it  is.     If  you  offer  them  any  more 
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than  that  it  is  a  gratuity.  There  is  going  to  be  very  little  pioneering 
about  any  of  this  coal  land,  especially  in  Alaska,  and  tnis  is  true 
practically  of  all  the  coal  land  that  we  have  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  either  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  the  ordinary  case  of  the  prospector  who  starts  out 
Vith  a  pick  and  shovel  and  goes  out  througn  the  wilderness  and 
finds  a  vein  containing  precious  metal.  The  diiiiculty  with  our  coal 
laws  is  that  they  proceed  upon  the  theorjr  that  coal  land  is  just  like 
precious-mineral  land.  We  have  just  tried  to  make  the  laws  the 
same  and  we  have  modified  the  mineral  laws  just  as  little  as  possible 
BO  as  to  meet  conditions  in  the  coal  fields. 

Congress  has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  joint  ownership  of  coal 
lands  and  railroads — the  so-called  '* commodities  clause.*'  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  sound  general  principle.  Corporations  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  persons  or  property  of  the  general  public  as  com- 
tnon  carriers  ought  not  to  be  themselves  financially  interested  in  the 
commodities  they  transport. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  taken  most  of  the 
Value  out  of  the  commodities  clause  by  its  decision,  but  there  is  some 
question  as  to  what  the  decision  would  be  in  another  case  properly 
presented  to  it.  I  suppose  such  a  case  will  sooner  or  later  go  before 
the  court.  Whether  it  does  or  not,  the  principle  underlying  the 
commodities  clause  is  correct  and  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  Alaska. 
Now,  if  we  are  going  to  build  railroads,  and  are  going  to  say  to 
the  people  that  are  going  to  build  them,  **We  do  not  want  you  or 
your  road  to  be  the  owners  of  the  coal  lands  that  your  road  runs 
to  because  we  do  not  think  that  is  a  wise  general  policy,"  you  can 
teadily  see  that  private  interests  are  not  going  to  have  tne  incentive 
to  build  railroads  up  there  that  other\\dse  would  exist.  Neverthe- 
less, I  think  this  incentive  should  be  taken  away  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  build  the  railroads.  The  railroad  commission's  report 
avoided  any  specific  conclusions  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  con- 
struction by  tne  Government,  because  Congress  struck  out  of  the 
bill  the  specific  provision  upon  that  head.  The  bill  as  introduced, 
and  I  think  as  reported  out  of  the  Senate  committee,  contained  a 
specific  instruction  to  that  commission  to  report  upon  Grovemment 
ownership  and  operation  as  opposed  to  private  operation,  but  I 
believe  on  the  floor  of  the  House  it  was  stricken  out.  So  the  com- 
mission refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion.  But  the  conclusion 
from  the  facts  that  it  dia  find,  and  was  compelled  to  find,  is  irre- 
sistible. They  found  that  a  railroad  financed  upon  the  basis  that 
the  Government  can  sell  bonds  will,  after  it  is  constructed,  pay  for 
its  operation,  and  that  will  be  true  of  a  railroad  from  Seward  to 
and  through  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  and  it  will  be  true  of  the 
extension  of  the  road  from  Chitina  on  the  Copper  River  Railroad 
over  to  Fairbanks.  They  demonstrate  pretty  conclusively  that 
the  difference  in  the  interest  rates  and  the  other  financial  conditions, 
in  the  case  of  the  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  case  of 
private  capital  on  the  other,  makes  all  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure,  and  they  give  the  full  basis  of  their  opinion. 

Now  I  tnink  thev  are  right.  I  think  the  Government  can  afford 
to  build  a  railroad  tlieie,  which  perhaps  it  might  be  doubtful  whether 

1>rivate  capital  could  afford  to  construct,  because  of  the  difference 
)etween  the  rate  of  interest  that  private  capital  would  have  to  pay 
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and  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  Government  would  have  to  pay. 
I  think  that  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  Government  buUding  tKis 
road. 

In  the  past  we  have  made  land  grants  and  we  have  given  other 
assistance  to  railroads.  I  think  that  time  has  definitelv  gone  by. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  is  going  to  make  any  more  land  grants 
in  aid  of  railroads.  I  thmk  we  are  all  pretty  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  if  a  railroad  needs,  and  ought  to  have,  Government  aid,  we  ought 
to  have  the  Government  make  the  necessary  financial  expenditure 
and  make  it  directly.  Indirection  alwavs  means  that  the  public  pay« 
several  times  over  for  what  it  gets.  The  Government  can  well  anord 
to  build  a  railioad  in  Alaska,  and  pay  for  that  road  by  the  issuance  of 
bonds,  and  set  aside  to  take  care  of  the  bonds  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  land  there  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  of 
the  load.  I  do  not  think  it  involves  the  question  as  to  the  piopriety 
of  the  Government  engaging  in  the  railroaa  business,  but  if  itiloes  thV 
argument  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  Government  engaging  in  it.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out,  that 
when  the  Government  turns  over  to  private  parties  the  construction 
and  operation  of  its  railroads,  it  simply  abdicates  a  governmental 
function.  In  creating  railroad  corporations  or  permitting  pri%^ately 
owned  railroads  the  Government  has  simplv  delegated  one  of  its  own 
functions  to  private  agencies  for  what,  at  the  tmie,  are  believed  to  be 
considerations  of  wise  expediency.  If,  for  reasons  of  equal  expediency 
the  Government  decides  at  any  g^ven  time  or  place  to  resume  its  true 
function,  it  can  not  be  said  to  De  in  any  sense  invading  the  field  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  '*The  business  of  a^  railroad  carrier  is  of  a  public 
nature,  and  in  performing  it  the  carrier  is  also  performing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  function  of  government.'' 

If  that  sounds  a  little  radical  it  is  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  was  so  far  from  radical  that,  for 
many  years,  although  stated  by  that  court  and  repeated  by  many  of 
the  highest  courts  in  the  States,  it  was  never  regarded  as  radical  at  all. 

The  first  business  of  government,  historically,  and  pretty  nearly 
logically,  after  the  preservation  of  public  order,  is  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  public  highway.  And  that  is  all  a  railroad  is 
or  ought  to  be.  Whenevetwe  depart  from  that  theory  of  railroading 
we  get  into  trouble.  So  there  is  nothing  subversive  of  sound  principle 
if  we  are  going  to  undertake  a  Government  railroad  in  Alaska;  but  as 
I  said,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  construction  of  a 
Government  railroad  in  Alaska  as  a  necessary  abandonment  of  the 
theory  of  private  construction  of  railroads  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  very  helpful  thing  to  have  a  Government  rail- 
road m  Alaska  as  a  contrast  to  privatelv  owned  railroads  in  the 
States.  We  would  learn  a  great  deal.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  know  a  great  deal  better  how  to  regulate  rates 
if  it  had  the  actual  experience  of  a  Grovernment  railroad  in  Alaska. 
How  we  should  operate,  the  road  is  a  thing  for  Congress  to  determine. 
Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  a  trunk  line  road  m  the  central  part 
of  Alaska  from  tidewater  to  the  Yukon  operated  by  the  Federal 
Grovernment  or  through  its  agents.  I  think  it  would  be  an  exceedingly 
useful  thing  to  do,  but  that  is  not  necessary. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  construct  the 
railroad  and  then  to  lease  it  under  an  operating  agreement,  and  it  will 
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only  be  following  precedent  if  it  did.  If  the  members  of  this  com- 
inittee  will  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  railroad  which  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  built,  touching  three  States,  as  I  remember  it.  I  think  it 
starts  in  Ohio  and  runs  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  And  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  better  railroad  property  in  the  United  States,  or  a 
more  profitable  one.  The  last  time  I  looked  into  its  condition  I 
think  it  was  paying  to  the  operating  lessee  30  per  cent  a  year  on  the 
lessee's  investment.  That  is  doing  fairly  well  for  a  railway.  At  all 
events,  the  last  time  I  looked  into  it  I  was  informed  that  in  thirty-odd 
years,  as  I  recall  it,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  will  own  that  railroad 
absolutely  free  and  clear  from  all  encumbrances,  because  the  lease 
provides  that  the  interest  on  the  bonds  shall  be  paid,  and  that  a 
sinking  fund  shall  be  established  which  retires  all  the  bond  issue  and 
turns  the  property  back  to  the  city  free  and  clear  of  encumbrance  at 
the  end  oi  the  lease.  I  do  not'  know  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  try  what  a  city  tries.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  it  should  be 
done.  The  city  of  Cincinnati  built  that  railroad  because  it  was,  in 
its  judgment,  a  necessary  protection  for  its  commercial  interests; 
because  it  was  a  wise  and  expedient  thing  to  do.  It  was  done  some 
time  ago  before  the  era  of  so-called  radicalism  in  politics.  But  we 
can  do  as  we  want  up  in  Alaska  as  to  leasing. 

We  have  run  a  railroad  do>yn  in  Panama  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess for  a  period  of  yoars,  not  merely  a  construction  railroad,  but  a 
railroad  which  has  carried  a  very  large  amount  of  freight  across  the 
Isthmus.  It  has  been  operated  by  the  Government  engineers.  It 
has  been  operated  well.  We  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army  to  put  through  an  enterprise  like  the 
Panama  Canal  in  a  way  to  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  country. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  Federal  Government  should  not  use  its  ex- 
perience at  Panama  up  in  Alaska.  It  would  not  require  any  such 
organization  as  at  Panama,  but  out  of  the  men  at  Panama  there 
could  be  quickly  gotten  together  a  sufficient  personnel  and  an  organ- 
ization to  construct  a  railroad  in  Alaska,  and,  if  Congress  deems 
proper,  to  operate  it.  Of  the  material  that  is  at  Panama  there  is 
a  verv  considerable  amount  available  for  work  in  Alaska.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  happened  during  the  past  six  months  or  more  regard- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  material.  I  urged  on  Congress  as  vigor- 
ously as  I  could  that  it  should  take  immediate  action  so  that  we 
could  use  it  in  Alaska.  I  went  to  Panama  and  looked  it  over  and 
talked  it  over  with  the  people  there  for  that  purpose,  and  presented 
to  the  committees  of  Cfongress  a  detailed  schedule  of  the  material 
and  eguipment  available,  with  a  report  on  it  by  Gen.  Marshall, 
formerly  head  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  then,  and  I  think  still,  the 
engineering  advisor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Whether  the 
commission  has  held  on  to  all  that  material  or  whether  it  has  sold 
it  for  scrap  on  the  ground,  at  what  price  it  could  get,  I  do  not  know. 
If  it  has  sold  it,  it  is  a  misfortune.  I  hope  it  has  not,  because  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  material  there,  enough  to  build  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  road  in  Alaska,  not  counting  the  track  which  could  be  used 
for  construction  track  and  for  extensions  into  the  coal  fields. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  the  iron  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  mean  the  iron;  the  steel  rails.  There  is  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  rolling  stock,  both  engines  and  cars,  available 
there.     It  could  all  be  taken  by  water  from  Panama  to  Alaska  and 
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could  be  used  there.  Construction  macliinery  in  abundance  is  avail- 
able. We  do  not  need,  of  course,  the  heaviest  machinerv  that  has 
been  used  at  Panama;  but  there  is  plenty  of  machinery  there  which 
would  require  very  little  supplementing,  as  I  understand  it,  to  give 
us  the  necessary  machinery  with  which  to  build  a  railroad*  We 
would  probably  get  a  great  many  more  times  the  return  in  that  way 
than  we  could  get  out  of  it  in  any  other  way. 

Senator  Bristow.  Mr.  Secretary,  from  your  information,  do  you 
think  that  an  oi^anization  from  Panama  could  be  perfected  that 
would  complete  either  of  these  roads  within  one  season  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  am  not  clear  about  that.  Senator.  I  should  think 
one  season  was  a  pretty  short  time,  considering  the  shortness  of  the 
season  in  Alaska.  Of  course,  then,  again,  it  would  depend  upon  what 
you  mean  by  a  season.  If  jrou  mean  that  all  the  {)reliminary  work 
there  was  to  be  taken  care  of  in  advance  and  everything  gotten  imme- 
diately available  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  would  have  a  very 
material  bearing;  but  the  possibility  of  making  preparations  of  that 
kind  in  advance  are  not  clear.  Conditions  in  Alaska,  so  far  as  the 
actual  preparation  of  the  ground  is  concerned,  especially  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  are  not  very  favorable.  The  fall  of  snow  is  very 
heavy.  The  ground  is  frozen.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the  real 
condition  of  your  ground  is. 

Many  of  those  raiboads  there  have  been  begun  contrary  to  our 
practice,  the  precise  reverse  of  our  practice,  by  putting  out  the  rails 
in  advance*  of  any  actual  work  on  the  road,  putting  them  on  the 
frozen  ground.  Many  of  the  conditions  are  quite  the  reverse  of  those 
that  obtain  m  the  States  proper,  and  certainly  in  the  warmer  climate. 
As  the  ground  thaws  then  the  track  is  made  more  permanent  and 
substantial.  But  you  can  not  wait  until  it  thaws  ana  then  build — I 
mean  until  it  actually  gets  thawed  out,  because  it  gets  so  soft  where 
the  moisture  is  so  great.  So  I  was  told  on  the  ground  by  the  very 
best  engineering  authoiity.  I  should  think  that  one. season  was  too 
short  a  time  to  figure  oh,  Senator.  It  certainly  would  be  unwise 
to  put  any  such  provision  in  the  law.  Our  experience  at  Panama 
has  been  pretty  reassuring.  Take  it  as  a  whole  it  is  an  enterprise 
which  reflects  the  very  greatest  credit  on  this  countrv%  and  particu- 
larly on  the  engineers  that  have  had  it  in  charge.  Why  not  follow 
the*  general  lines  of  the  experiment  there,  the  experience  we  have 
had  there?  Give  the  President  a  pretty  free  hand.  Give  him  the 
necessary  authority,  and  furnish  him  the  necessary  funds  to  buUd  a 
railroad.*  Let  him"  get  reports  from  his  enrineers,*and  then  build  it. 
Do  not  try  to  tie  him  down  with  too  much  red  tape  and  too  many 
rules  and  regulations.  If  there  are  general  conditions  that  you 
think  ought  in  any  event  to  be  complied  with  put  them  in  the  law, 
but  put  just  as  feV  as  you  can  get  along  with.  It  is  always  possi- 
ble for  Congress  to  act.  If  you  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  tie  things 
down  a  statute  can  always  be  passed,  but  if  you  pass  a  statute  in 
advance,  and  then  you  fmd  you  have  put  in  some  unwise  provision 
it  frequently  happens  that  unfortunate  delays  and  difficulties  arise 
simply  because  oi  the  time  in  which  action  must  be  taken. 

Senator  Jones.  From  your  observations  up  there,  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  the  information  you  gained,  do  you  think  of  any  limiting  con- 
dition which  should  be  placed  upon  the  President  ? 
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Mr.  Fisher.  It  has  been  suggested,  for  instance,  there  ought  to  be 
a  limit  of  the  total  amount  of  mileage  to  be  built. 

Senator  Jones.  Oh,  yes;  and  the  amount  of  money  appropriated. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  notice  most  of  the  bills  offered  specificdly  require 
that  the  roads  should  be  standard  gauge.  That  is  my  own  judgment, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  want  to  put  it  in  the  law. 

Senator  Bristow.  That  would  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  Panama 
material  very  greatly. 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  would  mean  this:  The  Panama  material  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  wider  than  standard  gauge.  Our 
engineers  there  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  freight-carrying 
road  imder  the  conditions  that  exist  in  Panama  ought  to  be  wider 
than  standard.  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  would  not  be 
true  in  Alaska,  but  engineers  might  demonstrate  that  I  was  wrong. 

Senator  Jones.  You  think  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  that  limitation 
out  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  should  think  so.  If  you  limit  it  to  standard  gauge 
you  ought  certainly  to  have  some  flexibilitv  in  it,  because  when  you 
get  into  the  coal  fields  proper  you  would  want  to  build  a  lot  of 
narrow  gauge.  If  you  are  going  to  open  up  any  of  these  coal  fields, 
and  open  them  except  on  a  grand  scale  by  a  single  financial  interest 
that  would  amount  to  a  monopoly,  you  have  got  to  furnish  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  the  different  lessees,  the  owners,  or  operators.  And 
the  Government  ought  to  do  that.  That  is  one  reason  why  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  Government  itself  to  undertake  to  operate  and 
control  this  road  in  Alaska,  and  it  can  then  see  that  each  lessee  is 
treated  fairly,  that  he  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  facilities  to  get 
his  product  out  and  on  the  market. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Fisher,  I  understood  you  to  sav  that  you  had 
not  examined  with  any  special  care  either  of  the  two  bills  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  have  simply  read  them  through  hastily. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  vou  have  the  kindness  to  examine  both  of 
them  at  your  leisure,  and  if  anything  occurs  to  you  with  relation  to 
details  of  these  bills — not  the  general  purpose,  because  you  have  been 
heard  probably  fully  upon  that — will  you  have  the  kindiiess  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  committee,  giving  your  views  about  any  features  that 
may  suggest  themselves  to  you  as  worthy  of  further  comment  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  Senator,  if  on  further  ex- 
amination I  find  there  is  anything  that  I  think  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance. 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  should  like  now  to  glance  through  them 
again,  because  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  occur  to  me,  and  if  I 
mention  them  now  it  will  probably  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  write 
a  letter. 

The  provision  in  section  3  of  Senator  Jones's  bill  seems  to  me  a 
provision  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned,  as  being  on  the  whole  an 
unnecessary  limitation.     It  ia  the  proviso — 

That  any  coal  mined  and  not  needed  for  Government  purposes  may  be  sold  to  the 
public  at  not  less  than  6  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  at  the  place  of  delivery,  such 
cost  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  the  commission. 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  putting  in  a  specific  provision  of  that  kind. 
I  think  if  it  is  found  that  the  executive  or  the  commission  is  selling 
coal  at  too  small  a  price,  at  a  loss,  the  Congress  can  readily  pass  an  act 
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then.  I  think  those  things  are  wisely  left  to  actual  experience  raUier 
than  put  in  the  bill.  That  would  be  a  very  awkward  tning  to  have  iix 
the  law.  Private  interests  sometimes  have  to  sell  coal  at  less  than 
cost,  let  alone  making  6  per  cent  on  it.  I  do  not  think  the  Govern^ 
ment's  hands  ought  to  be  tied.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  there  doea 
not  seem  to  be  much  danger  about.  You  would  not  perpait  the 
Government  to  sell  the  coal  m  the  ground.  No  executive  commission 
or  officer  would  undertake  to  do  that.  All  that  would  happen  would 
be  that  such  coal  as  happened  to  be  on  hand  in  stock  mignt  be  sold 
some  time  at  less  than  6  per  cent  on  its  cost  if  this  provision  was  not 
in  there.  I  think  that  is  so  remote  and  inconsequential  a  danger  that 
it  might  well  be  omitted  from  the  bill. 

I  do  not  know  that  section  4  of  that  bill  is  necessary  at  all;  that 
is,  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  perhaps  casts  a  little  doubt  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  the  preceding  general  provisions.  You  have  got  a 
general  provision  as  to  how  tne  railroads  should  be  constructed,  and 
you  have  given  the  Government  all  the  powers  that  will  exist  for  a, 
private  interest  under  the  railroad  law  applicable  to  Alaska,  and  you 
put  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^ 
Now  comes  along  a  specific  provision  in  section  4 : 

That  any  line  of  railroad  designated  and  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
may  connect  with  the  line  of  any  existing  railroad  in  Alaska,  and  in  such  case  the  exists 
iog  line  shall  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  new  line  as  a  through  route  witU 
through  rates  upon  a  fair  and  reasonable  apportionment  of  revenue  and  expenses. 

I  assume  that  is  the  existing  general  law. 

Senator  Jones.  You  think  there  is  no  question  about  that  being 
done  without  an  express  provision  ? 

itr.  Fisher.  I  would  not  say  there  is  no  question.  I  have  not 
examined  it  carefully. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  put  in  as  a  sort  of  precautionary  provision^ 

Mr.  Fisher.  If  that  is  the  theory  and  I  was  doing  it,  1  would  put 
it  up  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  an  expression  of 
opinion,  whether  they  thought  there  was  any  necessity  for  such  a. 
section. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Fisher.  In  the  railroad  bills  that  were  presented  to  Congiesa 
by  me,  the  provisions  with  regard  to  railroads  in  this  country,  the 
provisions  with  regard  to  railroads  in  the  coal-leasing  bill  that  waa 
reported  out  favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands^ 
I  sent  alternate  drafts  of  sections  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-, 
mission,  and  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  them  before 
making  a  recommendation  on  the  subject.  I  think  it  is  a  good  prac- 
tic4>  to  follow. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  am  not  sure  about 
this,  but  I  have  the  impression  that  this  was  in  a  bill  suggested  by  your- 
department  upon  a  report  upon  a  bill  introduced  by  me  in  the  last 
Congress.     I  will  not  state  that  as  a  fact,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

lir.  Fisher.  I  think  you  are  not  correct,  but  you  may  be  right.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  I  remember  no  such  provision. 

Senator  Walsh.  Unless  there  is  objection.  Senator  Jones  will  be 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
respecting  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  such.it  provision  in  the  act„ 
and  to  inquire  as  to  whether  the  subject  matter  would  not  be  covered 
by  the  general  law. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  not  have  both  bills  sent  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  committee  for  any 
tjriticism  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  choose  to 
make  in  respect  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Any  suggestion  they  have  to  make. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  secretary  of  the  committee  will  transmit 
both  of  them  with  the  request  for  general  comments  from  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  those  were  the  particular  things  that  occurred 
to  me. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  apparently  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Fisher, 
that  if  these  roads  were  built,  or  if  any  of  them  was  to  be  built  to  the 
€oal  fields,  and  a  law  were  passed  providing  for  tlie  leasing  of  coal 
lands,  that  lessees  would  appear  in  aoundance  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  it,  Senator.  I  have 
been  told  bymany  men  that  there  would  not  be  any  question  about  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  If,  then,  such  an  act  were  passed  making  pro- 
Vision  for  the  disposition  of  the  coal  land  under  such  a  system  as  tnat, 
Bo  that  the  coal  lands  were  to  be  opened  up,  would  it  be  your  opinion, 
then,  that  private  enterprise  would  construct  these  lines  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  coal  thus  to  be  mined  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  private  interests  would  construct  lines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  coal,  both  at  the  Bering  field  and  at  the  Mata- 
liuska  fields. 

Senator  Walsh.  Under  a  leasing  svBtem  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  so.  But  f  think  in  every  case  the  company 
Avould  not  construct  its  railroad  further  than  to  develop  the  coal 
£eld,  and  you  would  not  get  any  development  of  the  general  territory 
T)f  Alaska.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern 
Hailroad  they  would  build  a  road  to  the  Bering  field  and  open  it  up. 
But  I  think  they  would  stop  right  there.  I  do  not  think  you  would 
get  a  line  from  Chitina  to  Fairbanks.  I  do  not  think  you  would  get 
a  line  to  the  Kuskokwim. 

My  whole  theory  is  this:  That  it  is  unsound  to  let  private  interests 
take  the  cream  of  the  business  and  then  let  the  Government  or  some- 
body else  take  the  difficult  part  of  the  job.  I  think  if  there  is  a  profit 
to  be  made  out  of  getting  coal  out  of  these  coal  fields  for  the  Navy 
and  other  purposes,  that  ought  to  be  Used  for  paying  the  carrying 
charges  on  a  road  that  will  develop  the  whole  Territory  of  Alaska. 
These  ffentlemen  will  construct  to  tne  coal  fields,  and  when  you  say, 
* 'Develop  to  the  Kuskokwim,"  they  would  say,  ^'We  are  very  sorry, 
but  that  will  not  pay.'' 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  the  profits  made  upon 
the  carrying  of  coal  would  balance  the  immediate  loss  in  operating 
the  rest,  so  as  to  result  in  a  general  balance  of  profit  1 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes;  I  think  the  profits  on  the  coal  freight  from  these 
fields  ought  to  be  used  to  pay  the  entire  carrying  charges  of  the  road. 
And  I  start  with  the  fundamental  proposition,  and  I  regard  it  as 
absolutely  axiomatic,  that  Alaska  will  never  be  developed  in  any 
real  sense  until  there  is  a  centrally  located  railroad  from  tidewater 
to  the  interior  waterway  systems,  particularly  the  Tanana  or  the 
Yukon ;  that  the  minute  you  get  in  here  [indicating  on  map]  you  got 
from  two  to  four  thousand  mues 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Four  thousand  to  five  thousand  miles. 
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Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  depending  upon  the  draft  of  your  vessels.  If  wo 
take  the  standard  of  navigation  in  Germany  with  its  immense  river 
systems  I  suppose  we  could  develop  5,000  miles  of  navigable  water- 
ways in  Alaska  the  minute  you  get  a  tide-water  connection  through 
the  central  part  of  the  country. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  not  that  condition,  with  the 
immense  wealth  of  apiculture  and  mineral  deposits,  in  that  neighbor- 
hood offer  the  most  inviting  kind  of  a  field  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  by  private  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Xo,  it  does  not, for  this  reason, Senator:  The  difRculty 
is  that  the  people  that  are  asked  to  build  this  railroad  will  say: 

''Alaska  is  a  long  way  off  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  return 
on  our  investment  in  Alaska  that  we  would  be  satisfied  with  in 
Indiana,  Iowa,  or  Montana.  We  want  a  great  deal  more  if  we  are 
going  to  put  our  money  in  up  there.  We  do  not  see  where  we  are 
goi^  to  get  it.  It  niay  be  that  in  the  course  of  time  there  wi'l  be 
trafiic  developed  which  will  justify  it,  but  it  is  a  long  wait,  and  we  do 
not  know;  we  will  proceed  tentatively.  We  will  develop  up  to  the 
Matanuska  field,  then  we  will  stop,  and  we  will  wait  to  see  what 
happens." 

The  result  is  nothing  happens  except  in  the  most  casual  lashion. 
As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  vicious  circle,  i  ou  never  get  any  place.  You 
have  got  to  get  your  transportation  in  advance  of  development,  and 
the  financial  mterests  that  nave  been  concerned  so  far  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  do  it.  I  have  talked  with  the  representatives  of  the  people 
interested  in  the  Copper  River  Hailroad.  They  talked  very  sensibly 
about  it.  They  say:  '*  We  do  not  care  to  extend  from  Chitina  over  to 
Fairbanks,  because  it  would  not  pay.'*  Why  have  they  built  that 
railroad?  They  have  built  it  because  they  were  interested  in  the 
Bonanza  copper  field  up  at  Kennecutt,  and  they  figured  there  was 
enough  copper  ore  up  there  to  justify  putting  in  the  road  that  far. 
They  came  up  to  Chitina  and  came  up  the  Chitina  River  to  Kenne- 
cutt and  built  the  road.  It  cost  them,  so  they  say,  approximately 
$20,000,000.  You  say : ''  Build  it  from  here ''  [indicating].  They  say : 
"That  is  an  awful  way  off,  and  we  do  not  see  the  justification  for  it 
at  all.  We  do  not  care  to  do  it.''  I  have  asked  them:  ''Do  you  care 
to  give  any  assurance  at  all ?"  ''No,  we  do  not  want  to  do  that;  we 
have  had  our  dose  in  Alaska.  Our  present  investment  is  not  par- 
ticularly encouraging,  and  we  do  not  care  for  more.'' 

^Vhat  thev  would  Uke  to  do  would  be  to  have  the  Government 
build  a  roacl  from  Chitina  over  to  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Walsh.  1  hat  is  quite  obvious. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  have  advocated  the  Govern- 
ment taking  over  this  road  from  Seward,  this  72  miles,  and  extending 
this  other  road.  I  have  not  much  use  for  this  feeder  system,  the 
Governinent  building  the  feeders,  and  the  privately  owned  trunk 
line  getting  the  advantage  of  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  you  were  endeavoring  now  to  interest  us  as  the 
directors  of  a  private  road  to  construct  beyond  the  coal  fields  and 
J.        into  the  Tahana  Valley,  what  inducements  would  you  hold  out  to  us 
J         as  the  directors  of  a  private  road  to  construct? 
J  Mr.  Fisher.  If  you  were  a  private  road  all  I  could  do  to  you  would 

be  to  describe  as  eloquently  as  I  was  able  the  probable  future  develop- 
ment of  the  coimtry. 
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Senator  Walsh.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  should  like  to  do  that.  I  think  the  railroad  com- 
nii-jsion  has  done  it  as  well  as  men  could  who  washed  to  be  careful 
about  what  they  said,  and  have  a  solid  foundation  for  every  state- 
ment. Ihey  have  said  what  they  think  can  be  done.  They  have 
said  that  if  private  capital  builds  that  extension  from  Chitina  over 
to  there  [inclicating],  and  i)ays  what  private  capital  would  have  to 
pay  for  its  money,  or  would  expect  to  get  as  a  return  on  its  investment, 
that  there  is  not  enough  f reignt  visible  at  th^  present  time  to  pay  the 
cariying  charges,  let  alone  a  profit  over  ana  above  what  miglit  be 
called  a  proper  bond  interest  for  private  capital  under  conditions  like 
that.  But  they  say  that  if  the  Government  builds  it  the  difference 
in  the  rate  of  interest  that  the  Government  would  have  to  pay  on  its 
money  and  what  private  capital  would  expect  to  pay  on  its,  makes 
all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  give  us  figures  as  to  the  probable  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  They  do. 

Senator  Jones.  Should  we  not  also  take  into  account  that  we 
represent  a  company  tliat  owns,  we  might  say,  a  whole  lot  of  territory 
in  there  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  The  Senator's  question  was  on  the  theory  that  I  was 
talking  to  4i  board  of  directors  that  were  only  interested  as  private 
capitalists. 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  understand  the  question  put  in  that  way. 
W^e  are  sitting  here  as  directors,  and  we  represent  a  company  that  has 
a  lot  of  territory  up  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  want  Mr.  Fisher  to  talk  as  though  we  were. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  shall.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Senator,  that  you  would 
not  be  interested  in  it  at  all  as  private  parties  unless  you  were  quite 
optimistic  about  the  future  development,  and  willing  to  go  through 
a  lean  period  in  order  tq  obtain  a  sufficient  return  upon  your  capital. 
You  would  figure  a  loss  if  you  figured  the  carrying  charges  upon  your 
investment. 

Senator  Walsh.  For  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  should  say  it  would  take  from  5  to  10  years. 

vSenator  Walsh.  That  is  usually  regarded,  is  it  not,  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  into  a  new  country — about  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Very  frequently,  but  you  will  find  most  railroad 
enterprise  going  on  to-day  is  but  an  extension  of  existing  systems, 
where  large  capital  is  already  invested,  and  is  protecting  its  future. 
They  do  not  want  rivals.  Here  the  Copper  River  interest  is  the  only 
large  financial  interest  that  is  already  in  the  Territory.  That  is  the 
Morgan-Guggenheim  interest.  They  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  to  do  what  is  necessary.  They  have  no  further  interest 
in  building  this  line  over  here  [indicating].  They  are  interested  in 
mineral  development.  They  are  copper  people  primarily,  and  they 
very  properly  are  looking  to  their  financial  interests.  They  not  only 
develop  the  copper  fields,  but  as  valuable  copper  properties  are  dis- 
covered in  that  vicinity,  as  they  think  they  may  be,  they  are  the 
people  who  stand  ready  to  pick  them  up.  The  people  that  have 
them  will  come  to  them  and  offer  them  for  sale.  They  will  be  able 
to  buy  them  on  terms  that  will  be  profitable.  They  control  the  ave- 
nues of  development.     There  is  not  any  such  promise  over  here 
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[indicating].  What  is  needed  is  the  development  of  the  whole 
interior  country. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Fisher,  speaking  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  these  coal  lands  being  taken  up  under  the  leasing  system; 
you  spoke  about  that  as  prevailing  in  the  States;  that  tne  States 
operate  them.  What  States  operate  their  coal  lands  under  a  leasing 
system  ? 

Mi.  Fisher.  Prettv  nearlv  all  of  the  Northwestern  States — Colo- 
rado,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  I  had  all  the  statutes  codified, 
and  you  will  find  a  statement  of  them  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  I 
referred.     I  think  it  Ls  Bulletin  36  of  the  Bureau  ol  Mines. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  coal  mined  in  any  of  these  States  under  that 
system  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  FisHEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Take  Montana,  for  instance. 

ilr.  Fisher.  I  have  not  now  in  mind  the  statistics  as  to  Montana. 
I  could  notpick  out  the  particular  State  and  give  you  the  statistics. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  recall  Wyoming  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes;  there  is  quite  a  little  in  Wyomui^.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  Wyoming  has  got  some  very  drastic  provisions  m  its  laws. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  not  speaking  about  the  laws,  but  about  the 
actual  operation  under  the  laws. 

ilr.  Fisher.  I  had  a  table  of  the  area  in  each  State. 

Senator  Walsh.  With  respect  to  that,  of  course,  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  all  the  States  disi)ose  of  the  lands  under  their  land  grants 
upon  a  theory  altogether  different  from  the  theorv  on  which  the 
Government  disposes  of  its  land.  For  instance,  hi  all  of  the  Western 
States  the  National  Government  grants  its  lands  free  to  the  settler, 
but  the  States  are  all  prohibited  from  doing  anythmg  of  the  kind, 
and  must  charge  at  least  $10  an  acre  for  those  lands. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  is  only  due  to  a  j)r()visi()n  which  they  have 
elected  to  put  into  their  own  State  constitution,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  in  the  organic  act,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  can  all  be  changed. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  can  be,  bu  t  Congress  has  inter])osed  that  provision. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  it  was  due  merely  to  the  desire — I  do  not 
think  it  w^as  put  in  by  Congress.  I  think  the  States  that  you  mention 
were  of  the  opinion  from  observation  of  other  States  tfiat  the  land 
which  the  Federal  Government  had  turned  over  to  those  States  had 
been  so  squandered,  so  foolishly  managed,  that  they  proposed  to  put 
something  into  their  constitution  that  would,  if  possible,  prohibit  it, 
and  they  have  put  in  some  provisions  which  almost  prohibit  any 
movement  of  some  of  the  State  lands,  as  you  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  restric- 
tion had  the  entire  approval  of  the  people  of  those  States.  Tliat  is 
not  the  question  to  which  I  am  inviting  your  attention.  The  primary 
object  ol  that  provision  is  that  the  States  shall  derive  a  large  fund  of 
money  from  those  sales,  is  it  not  ? 

iir.  Fisher.  I  suppose  it  was  due  to  that  in  part — ^in  large  part. 

Senator  Walsh,  oo  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  State  in  selling 
its  lands  is  to  get  money  out  of  them  and  not  to  promote  their 
development  ? 

Mr.  FisHEB.  I  would  not  say  that.  Senator.  I  should  dislike  to 
think  that  any  western  State  took  that  view.     I  should  think  that  the 
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State  was  taking  everything  into  consideration.  It  certainly  ought 
to  do  that.  It  ought  to  consider  what  would  be  the  greatest  net 
benefit  to  it  from  a  certain  policy  with  regard  to  its  lands.  It  might 
get  a  revenue  which  would  be  very  great,  but  which  might  prohibit 
general  development,  and  if  so  I  think  it  ought  to  forego  that,  and  I 
think  it  woula.  What  they  have  tried  to  do  is  to  hit  the  happy 
medium.  They  have  tried  to  get  as  much  mone}"  as  they  could  to 
use  for  their  institutions,  and  particularly  their  educational  institu- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  not  retard  practical  development;  and  in 
some  instances  they  may  have  hit  it  and  in  others  not.  The  general 
provision  that  no  part  of  the  land  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  $10  an 
acre  has,  I  know,  operated  very  disadvantageouslv  in  some  cases.  I 
think  you  can  probably  think  of  instances  yourself. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  just  merely  desire  to  state  here,  because  we  are 
obliged  to  discontinue  now,  for  the  general  enlightenment  of  the 
committee  in  connection  with  your  statement  concerning  the  lease  of 
lands  by  the  State  of  Montana,  that  the  State  has  a  law  for  the  leasing' 
of  its  coal  lands,  and  likewise  that  no  lands  are  leased  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Fisher.  No  lands  are  ever  leased  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  No  lands  are  leased  or  operated  under  the  law. 
A  lease  was  made  some  years  ago  in  the  neighborhood  of  Havre  to 
supply  the  town  immediately  with  coal,  but  it  was  found  unprofitable 
unoer  the  lease.  The  leasing  law  has  not  been  made  in  writing,  so 
that  no  lands  are  being  operated  under  it.  So  that  if  Montana  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  test,  it  has  been  found  inoperative  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  would  not  be  due  to  tne  fact  that  it  adopted  a 
leasing  system,  but  it  would  be  due  to  the  characteristics  of  that  par- 
ticular leasing  svstem.  Of  course  you  can  draw  a  leasing  bill  that 
will  necessarily  oe  prohibitive,  but  a  great  deal  of  land,  coal  land,  is 
being  operated  uncier  a  leasing  system — under  private  leases. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  can  not  give  you  the  statistics.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  them  for  you  if  you  would  like  them.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  will 
give  you  the  statistics  as  to  all  the  Western  States,  if  you  like. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  know  there  is  land  of  that  sort  leased  in  Colorado. 
I  think  there  is  coal  land  leased  in  Wyoming. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  interested  in  that  because  I  was  of  the 
impression  when  you  spoke  of  lands  operated  under  a  leasing  system 
that  you  referred  particularly,  did  3'ou  not,  Mr.  Fisher,  to  lands  in 
the  old  settled  regions  where  they  are  pretty  generally  prospected 
and  in  tlic  very  heart  of  populous  centers? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Xo;  of  course,  the  tendency  is  greater  there,  but, 

f)ardon  me  just  a  moment,  I  refer  also  to  Alaska,  which  I  guess  is  as 
ar  away  as  possible.  In  fact,  certain  of  the  coal  lands  in  Alaska 
have  already  shown  this  development — the  hardy  prospector  has 
parted  with  his  title  by  deed  of  conveyance  or  by  lease  to  bankers 
or  other  capitalists,  who,  in  turn,  have  leased  the  property  for  opera- 
tion bv  individuals  or  corporations,  and  they  are  merely  waiting  to 
get  title  from  the  Government  to  start  the  private  leasing  system  in 
full  blast  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to-day. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  May  8,  1913,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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THXJBpSDAY,  may  8,  1918. 

Committee  on  Territories, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington  J  D.  (\ 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  further 
considering  the  bill  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purooses,  and  (S.  133)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purpcses. 

Present:  Senators  Pittman  (chairman),  Walsh,  Chamberlain, 
Hitchcock,  Nelson,  Bristow,  McLean,  and  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  ilr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  a  short 
statement  while  you  are  waiting  for  these  other  witnesses.  My  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  status  of  the  bonds  proposed  to  be 
issued  by  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlain  and  to  the 
status  of  the  bonds  proposed  to  lie  issued  by  Senator  Jones's  bill  also, 
and  my  attention  has  oeen  called  to  the  two  statutes  passed  in  re- 
spect of  the  status  of  the  bonds  issued  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  now  wish  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
those  two  laws  and  will  read  them  into  the  record,  and  just  with  that 
suggestion  leave  the  matter  to  the  committee,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  objection. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  point,  Judge;  whether  they  can  be  used 
for  national-bank  circulation  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  What  does  the  Treasury  Department  say  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry  they  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  law. 

Senator  Jones.  Thev  just  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  iTes;  that  law  is  perfectly  plain,  and  explains 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  all  right.  They  might  have  said  if  they  do 
use  the  Panama  bonds  for  circulation. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  One  series,  and  that  series  is  made  of  use  in  that 
regard  by  the  statute,  while  another  series  is  expressly  excluded  from 
use  bv  tnat  statute.  I  know  so  little  about  bonds,  or  finances,  that 
I  coufd  do  no  more  than  read  the  law  and  let  you  gentlemen  determine 
what  should  be  done  in  this  matter. 

Senator  Jones.  Under  our  provisions  .would  they  be  in  accordance 
with  the  law  that  allows  them  to  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  The  provisions  in  both  bills  say  nothing  about 
it,  while  both  of  these  provisions  specifically  say  in  one  instance  that 
they  shall  be  used  and  m  another  tnat  they  shall  not.  In  the  absence 
of  any  provision  either  way  I  do  not  know  what  the  rule  would  be. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  know  how  I  got  my  bill  that  way,  because 
I  tried  to  copy  it  from  the  Panama  act. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  So  did  I,  but  I  missed  both  of  these  statutes, 
one  of  which  is  affirmatively  one  way  and  one  affirmatively  the  other 

way. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  simply  a  question  then,  if  we  want  to  remove 
any  doubt  and  have  them  apply  for  circulation,  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  put  in  the  specific  provision  that  they  have  there. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  extracts  ? 
Mr.  Wickersham.  They  are  very  brief.     I  will  leave  them  to  bo 
inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  acts  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Panama  Canal  bonds  have  all  other  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  other  2  per  ceat 

bonds  of  the  United  States.    (Act  Dec.  21,  1905.) 

• 

58.  That  the  two  per  cent  bonds  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  section  eight  of 
the  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,"  approved  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  by  law  to  other 
two  per  cent  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  every  national  banking  association 
having  on  deposit,  as  provided  by  law,  such  bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  said 
section  eight  of  said  act  approved  June  twentv-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  to 
secure  its  circulating  notes,  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
months  of  January  and  July,  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  each  half  year  upon 
the  average  amount  of  such  of  its  notes  in  circulation  as  are  based  upon  the  deposit  of 
said  two  per  cent  bonds;  and  such  taxes  shall  be  in  lieu  of  existing  taxes  on  ito  notes 
in  circulation  imposed  by  section  fifty-two  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Panama  Canal  bonds  issued  under  act  of  August  5,  1909,  not  receivable  as  security 

for  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  to  national  banks. 

260.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  to  insert  in  the  bonds  to  be  issued  by  him  under  section  thirty- 
nine  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize  duties,  and  encourage 
the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Au^st  fiftn, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  a  provision  that  such  bonds  shall  not  be  receivable  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  security  for  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  to 
national  banks;  and  the  bonds  containing  such  provision  shall  not  be  receivable  for 
that  purpose.  , 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Ex-Secretary  Fisher  was  on  the  stand  yes- 
terday and  gave  some  illuminating  testimony,  but  we  were  obliged 
to  adjourn  before  an  opportunity  was  accorcled  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  interrogate  him  m  relation  to  any  matters  that 
they  might  desire  further  light  on.  I  tnist  that  he  may  attend 
again  before  the  session  concludes,  so  that  he  might  be  interrogated 
further  concerning  some  of  the  matters  of  which  he  spoke. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Walsh,  the  secre- 
tary will  be  notified  to  invite  ex-Secretary  Fisher  to  appear  before 
the  committee  at  his  convenience,  but  very  soon  if  possible. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  O.  L.  Dickeson,  the  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  &  Arctic  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  of  Skag- 
way,  Alaska,  generally  known  as  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  route, 
is  present  and  desires  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Dickeson.  You  may  also  register  me  as  of  the  concern  of 
Close  Bros.  &  Co.,  London  (England)  and  Chicago,  mortgage  and 
debenture  house  and  financiers  of  the  railroad. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  is  that  house  located  ? 

Mr.  Dickeson.  In  London  (England)  and  Chicago.  I  am  con- 
nected with  the  American  branch. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  0.  L.  DICKESOV ,  PBESIDEHT  AKD  GEV E2AL 
IKAlf  AGEB  OF  PACIFIC  &  ARCTIC  SAILWAT  &  If  AVIGATION 
CO.,  AND  nr  CHABGE  OF  THE  AHEBICAK  BEAITCH  OF  CLOSE 
BBOS.  &  CO.,  LOlfDOV ,  EVGLAHD,  AKD  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  any 
testimony  given  here  pertaining  to  these  bills.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  anything  but  the  bills  themselves.  The  con- 
cern which  I  represent  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  financing  and 
operation  of  most  of  Alaska's  railway  mileage.  They  built  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  route,  the  total  investment  being  $12,500,000.  They 
financed  the  Tanaua  Vallev  Railroad,  of  which  Mr.  Falcon  Joslin  is 

S resident.  They  built  the  first  20  miles  of  the  Copper  River  & 
forthwestem  Railway,  now  owned  by  the  Guggenneims — subse- 
auently  sold  olit  to  them.  We  also  have  recently  had  under  way 
the  question  of  financing  another  railway  to  enter  the  Matanuska 
co&l  fields.  I  recite  that  that  you  may  know  that  we  have  some 
interest  in  Grovemment  railway  construction  in  Alaska, 

Mr.  Joslin.  Did  you  state  that  your  company  has  an  interest  in 
the  road  of  which  I  am  president  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  stated  that  we  financed  it. 

Mr.  Joslin.  But  not  an  interest  now  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  None  no%v.  I  might  add  there  that  Mr.  Joslin  paid 
out  everything  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  our  relations  have 
been  very  friendly  except  that  we  do  not  agree  as  to  what  he  wants 
in  the  way  of  extending  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway. 

Alaska  was  purchased  45  years  ago 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  anything,  but  I  trust 
you  will  keep  as  close  to  the  point  as  possible.  That  will  facilitate 
the  hearings  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Jones.  The  history  has  been  pretty  well  covered. 

Mr.  DiOKESON.  It  was  purchased  45  years  ago  for  $7,500,000;  and 
it  has  produced  in  wealth  $460,000,000,  but  that  wealth  has  been  of  a 
nature  that  has  not  produced  any  large  amount  of  tonnage  for  a  trans- 
portation system.  The  total  tonnage  to  divide  among  all  the  trans- 
portation systems  of  Alaska  to-day,  operating  via  the  interior  route 
and  via  the  ocean  route,  is  40,000  tons.  There  are  43  river  boats  on 
the  Yukon  River  lying  idle  to-day,  representing  a  very  heavy  invest- 
ment, for  the  want  of  tonnage  to  handle.  We  have  undertaken  to 
assist  enterprise  along  our  Ime  by  a  material  reduction  in  rates, 
which  we  are  prepared  to  show  by  our  records.  Year  by  Vf ar  the 
trend  of  rates  has  been  downward  and  it  has  resulted  in  nothing  but 
depleting  our  revenue.  The  average  earning  capacity  of  our  raiTtoad 
from  its  mception  down  to  date  has  been  Si  per  cent  for  the  12  years^ 
and  1  per  cent  for  the  last  2  years.  If  the  Government  should  extend 
its  line  to  Fairbanks  it  would  deprive  us  immediately  vi  33 J  per  cent 
of  the  trafiic  which  we  now  control,  which  means  tnat  we  could  not 
operate  except  at  a  loss.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  that  I  could 
go  in  the  United  States  or  in  England  and  borrow  money  to  run  a 
railroad  in  Alaska,  for  I  must  say  m  advance  that  there  would  be  no 
return  on  that  investment. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  why  there  would  be  no  return  on 
the  investment? 
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Mr.  DiCKESON.  If  the  Government  builds  a  railroad- paralleling  us, 
we  simply  could  not  compete  with  the  Government  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  railroad  would  not 
pav  in  Alaska  ? 

ifr.  DiCKESON.  I  do  not  mean  to  sav  that.  I  mean  to  say  this, 
that  if  a  line  is  constructed  as  proposecl  bv  this  commission  in  com- 
petition with  our  property,  we  simply  could  not  earn  bond  interest 
and  operating  expenses. 

Senator  Jones.  That  would  be  true  if  constructed  by  private  parties 
as  well  ? 

Mr,  DiCKESON.  Absolutely;  but  we  would  not  have  the  same  objec- 
tion.    We  could  not  have. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  much  of  the  time  of  this  committee 
except  to  make  a  matter  of  record  our  attitude.  It  seems  to  vis 
that  the  Government  has  neglected  in  years  gone  b^^  a  great  many- 
things  in  Alaska,  and  that  Alaska  has  succeeded  iri  spite  of  that 
neglect.  Now  that  this  administration  seems  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidering and  endeavoring  in  some  waj  to  open  up  Alaska,  it  is  pro- 
ceeding along  the  lines  of  helping  private  capitsu  on  the  one  hand 
and  depriving  private  capital  on  tne  other.  To  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  this,  the  commission's  report  is  complete  in  that  it  covers 
the  ground.  It  excludes  all  possible  through  routes  from  considera- 
tion except  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway — the  Guggen- 
heim line.  While  I  do  not  for  one  moment  question  the  purpose  of 
this  report,  a  better  effort  to  dispose  of  the  Guggenheim  line  to  the 
Government  could  not  have  been  made  had  that  been  the  primary 
object.  •  Now,  our  position,  clearly  defined,  is  this:  That  we  aesire  to 
see  progress  and  iievelopment  in  Alaska.  If  this  is  to  be  brought 
alx)ut  by  Government  purchase  and  extension  of  railroads,  we  believe 
the  Government  shoula  not  buy  up  one  property  and  thereby  run  the 
others  into  bankruptcy,  but  it  should  purchase  all  the  remaining  rail- 
roads and  handle  the  transportation  question  outright.  We  would  be 
rery  glad  to  sell  our  railroad  to  the  Gfovemment  under  such  a  general 
scheme  (if  they  are  going  into  competition  \^dth  us)  at  a  price  where 
we  would  get  our  money  back.    That  is,  the  actual  investment. 

If  the  Government  does  not  consider  the  purchase  of  all  railroads, 
then  we  think  they  should  grant  a  similar  suDsidy  to  all  railroads  and 
we  would  be  willmg  to  consider  extending  our  line  under  such  sub- 
sidy as  is  acceptable  to  competing  lines.  Either  one  of  these  propo- 
sitions would  De  satisfactory  to  us  worked  out  on  some  reasonaole 
basis,  and  any  other  general  scheme  would  make  it  wholly  impossible 
for  us  to  operate  and  collect  suflBcient  money  to  pay  our  operating 
expenses  and  bond  interest,  which  means  bankruptcy.     There  is  no 

Elace  that  I  know  of  in  the  United  States  or  England  where  I  can 
orrow  sufficient  money  to  operate  a  railroad  in  Alaska  by  making 
the  statement,  which  I  must  make  in  advance,  that  no  interest  on 
the  money  can  be  paid  which  will  ultimately  mean  that  the  railroad 
would  have  to  close  down. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  there  a  moment? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  conditions  in  which  /you  would 
extend  your  I'me  to  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  conditions  ? 
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Mr.  DiOKBSON.  Those  conditions  are  in  writing  with  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  them  there  t 

Mr.  Dickeson.  I  have  not  the  copy.  The  commission  has  it.  The 
Gommission  making  this  report  has  our  proposition  in  writing,  sent  to 
them  from  London  in  December  of  last  year.  The  proposition, 
briefly,  was  this:  That  if  they  would  consider  a  subsidy,  the  guaran- 
teeing of  .the  bonds  on  some  basis,  not  on  any  exorbitant  plan — 
I  believe  4  per  cent  was  mentioned — that  we  could  raise  sufficient 
money  to  extend  the  line  from  the  border  near  the  White  River  coun- 
try to  Fairbanks,  contingent  on  working  out  a  plan  with  the  Canadian 
Oovemment  to  get  $6,500  per  mile,  which  they  grant  in  cash  subsidy 
for  the  extension  of  lines.  I  consulted  our  directors  and  the  financial 
house  about  it  and  they  were  willing  to  go  on  with  some  such  plan  to 
preserve  what  we  have  there,  not  l^cause  they  thousht  it  would  be 
an  especially  paying  investment,  but  so  that  we  wouldnot  be  crushed 
out  completely.  In  that  way  we  would  connect  up  with  the  only 
known  field  oi  copper  and  the  only  known  way  of  getting  to  it.  I 
refer  to  the  White  River  region.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  tell  or  as  far 
as  any  evidence  has  been  submitted  before  this  committee  or  can  be 
submitted,  there  is  no  known  field  of  mineral  wealth  north  of  the 
Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  and  between  that  poiat  and 
Fairbanks  which  would  warrant  the  building  of  a  railroad,  and  there 
certainly  is  not  sufficient  traffic  in  Fairbanks  now.  nor  will  there  be 
for  a  great  many  years  to  come,  to  warrant  extending  a  line  with  an 
expenditure  of  $50,000,000,  because  you  simply  can  not  earn  bond 
interest. 

You  take  our  experience  of  15  years  in  that  country,  which  has 
shown  a  dwindling  traffic.  We  have  a  plant  that  would  handle  10 
times  the  present  traffic  without  spending  an  additional  dollar,  and 
it  has  gone  graduaUy  down,  and  it  will  go  gradually  down  until  some 
new  discovery  is  made  whicn  might  eventually  warrant  the  construct- 
ing of  a  line.  Whenever  that  is  done  and  whenever  the  coal  fields  are 
opened  up  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  capital  will  build  railroads 
to  handle  the  business. 

To  be  definitely  understood  upon  this  point,  during  the  time  the 
conunission  was  considering  how  best  to  get  at  this  proposition  in 
Alaska  I  was  in  London.  We  were  there  quite  a  time,  Dusily  engaged 
in  trying  to  finance  a  railroad — the  extension  of  one  of  the  railroads 
from  tidewater  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields — the  whole  scheme  being 
dependent  upon  the  Government  opening  up  those  coal  lands.  We 
thought  of  two  or  three  schemes.  We  thought  if  the  Government 
would  open  them  up  on  some  plan  and  have  the  Navy  Department 
say  that  after  a  railroad  was  built  and  the  coal  lands  were  opened  up 
they  would  take  a  certain  coal  tonnage  each  year,  then  we  would 
have  no  trouble  in  financing  at  all,  and  we  would  proceed  to  help 
do  it.  We  have  not  the  slightest  preference  on  what  basis  the  coal 
lands  are  opened  up.  If  they  are  opened  up  on  some  basis,  we  do 
not  hesitate  at  all  to  believe  that  a  road  will  be  built. 

Senator  Jones.  Right  in  this  connection,  you  did  not  contemplate 
going  on  beyond  the  coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  DiCKBSON.  No;  because  if  we  did  we  would  be  running  a  line 
in  competition  with  ourselves  for  no  purpose  whatever.  You  will 
find  representations  made  to  you  by  a  ^reat  many  Alaskans  that 
there  is  unknown  wealth  and  that  there  is  untold  weahh  and  there 
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is  plenty  of  traffic  to  double  track  a  railroad,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     On  that  point  I  want  to  deal  specifically. 

Last  year  we  were  told  that  the  Haines  route,  which  is  a  desirable 
route  from  the  building  point  of  view,  contained  sufficient  copper  at 
Fifty-six  Mile  Point  in  the  interior  to  pay  for  a  railroad  built  to  that 
point  the  first  year,  and  that  the  people  that  went  in  there  and  o\vTied 
the  control  of  those  copper  mines  were  practically  willing  to  guarantee 
it.  They  did  not  put  it  as  a  suggestion.  That  was  a  prettjr  strong 
statement,  and  I  considered  it  well  worth  our  while  to  mvestigate  it. 
I  took  an  option  on  all  of  these  copper  properties  that  were  available. 
I  also  accompanied  a  crowd  of  financial  people  in  there  overland  56 
miles  by  team.  We  took  a  surveyor  along  with  us  and  made  a  tenta- 
tive survey  of  the  line.  We  rode  three  days  on  horseback  over  this 
supposed  neld  of  Copper.  We  saw  a  great  many  stains  on  the  moun- 
tams,  and  the  showmg  on  the  surface  was  fair.  We  then  considered 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  know  definitely,  and  I  sent  in  three  of  the 
best  mining  engineers  that  could  be  ha^  in  the  country,  at  a  large 
expense,  to  investigate  the  field  to  see  if  we  could  build  a  railroad  ui 
there,  to  open  up  the  field  and  forestall  possible  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  Grovemment.  Each  of  these  mining  engineers  turned 
down  the  property  as  absolutelv  worthless.  That  is  an  illustration 
of  the  glowing  accounts  you  will  receive  of  traffic  available. 

The  Chairman.  May  1  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  it  a  fair  criticism  of  a  country  as 
big  as  Alaska  to  turn  down  its  mineral  wealth  by  reason  of  a  prospect 
in  one  place  ? 

Mr.  DiOKEsoN.  Pardon  me,  Senator,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  Alaska  has  not  plenty  of  wealth,  because  I  cer- 
tainly believe  m  the  ultimate  future  of  that  country.  What  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  the  place  that  the  Government  proposes  to  extend 
these  lines,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  no  one  has  been  able  to  show 
you  or  anyone  else  where  there  is  any  tangible  additional  tonnage 
to  haul.  The  haul  of  tonnage  is  all  iii  one  direction,  as  our  records 
will  indicate.  Our  cars  are  50  per  cent  empty,  or  have  been  up  to 
this  year. 

Senator  Jones.  Fifty  per  cent  empty? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes;  50  per  cent  empty  haul. 

Senator  Walsh.  Which  wav  ? 

Ikfr.  DiCKESON.  Southbound.  The  empty  haul  has  always  been 
southbound  except  this  year,  when  I  was  instrumental  in  getting  an 
investment  in  the  White  Horse  copper  district,  and  opened  up  some 
of  the  mines  there  at  a  large  expenditure,  and  we  have  produced  a 
low-grade  cop])er  mine  which  promises  to  give  us  some  heavy  tonnage. 

Senator  Jones.  When  you  say  ^'southbound/'  does  that  mean  to 
the  coast? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  ore  comes  out  and 
goes  to  the  Taconia  smelter. 

The  mines  were  opened  up  to  produce  tonnage  for  the  railroad, 
not  because  we  wanted  to  go  into  the  mining  business.  We  are  going 
ahead  spending  money  in  that  country  to  tr}^  to  develop  it.  We  nave 
had  two  mining  engineers  in  the  field  anS  they  have  investigated 
something  over  sixty  fair  prospects  of  old  abandoned  properties  or 
new  discoveries  in  tne  Yukon  territorv  in  Alaska,  but  none  of  these 
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are  definitely  known,  so  that  it  would  not  be  good  judgment  at  all 
to  build  a  railroad  to  them.  A  railroad  might  b^  projected  here  such 
as  you  propose,  and  it  would  not  come  anywhere  near  hitting  a  field 
where  it  would  be  useful  except  by  subsequent  extension  and  building 
branch  lines,  which  means  a  very  heavy  additional  expenditure. 

We  stand  firmly  on  this  ground,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  appearing  to  oppose  anything  that  will  develop  Alaska 
except  that  we  do  not  beheve  we  can  compete  with  a  Government 
owned  and  controlled  railroad  without  going  into  bankruptcy.  It  is 
on  that  ground  we  do  not  beUeve  the  Government  has  a  right  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  investment  by  entering  into  competition  with  us; 
we  must  make  a  profit  to  live,  and  the  Government  is  not  in  the 
same  position. 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  And  you  have  no  objection,  as  I  understand,  to 
building  anjrwhere,  providing  they  do  not  come  in  competition  with 
you? 

Mr.  DiOKESON.  Absolutely  none.  And  we  would  set  about  further 
to  assist  such  development  on  the  part  of  private  capital.  We  have 
our  fiinancial  connections  in  England — very  good  ones.  We  have 
shown  some  ability  alon^  that  line  by  operating  the  White  Pass  and 
building  the  first  20  miles  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern 
Railway.  We  beUeve  that  we  still  have  enough  ability  to  build  some 
other  short  Unes  to  those  coal  fields,  if  they  are  opened  up. 

TTie  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Will  you  consider  it 
any  competition  with  you  if  a  railroad  was  built  north  of  you  and 
not  touching  any  of  the  fields  that  you  now  reach  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No;  I  would  not.^  The  main  point  that  is  in  my 
mind.  Senator,  is  this,  that  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road— and  I  say  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern,  because  if  you 
will  read  this  report  that  is  all  that  is  projected  in  it — extended  to 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  would  mean  that  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
route,  which  has  an  investment  of  $12,500,000,  could  not  do  business 
with  any  profit. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  it  makes  it  a  competitor  by  reason  of 
connecting  with  water  transportation  with  which  you  are  now  con- 
nected? 

Mr.  DicKESON.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  as  long  as  it  does  not  connect  with  that  is  it 
not  a  competitor  of  youi-s  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  As  long  as  it  does  not  go  through  to  Fairbanks  it 
would  not  be  a  competitor  of  ours.  Frankly,  1  can  not  see  the 
necessity  to-day  of  having  a  line  through  to  Fairbanks.  I  do  not 
see  what  there  is  to  warrant  it.  I  am  extending  our  river  division 
line  from  Dawson  to  Fairbanks  this  year,  1,000  miles,  and  in  making 
that  extension  I  was  compelled  to  build  two  new  boats  at  an  expend- 
iture of  $150,000  because  of  the  restrictions  the  Government  tnrows 
around  navigation  matters  up  in  the  Yukon  territory-,  with  43  boats 
lying  idle  on  the  Yukon  River. 

Senator  Jones.  What  are  those  restrictions  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  The  restrictions  are  the  navigation  laws. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  our  general  navigation  laws  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Our  general  navigation  laws. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  explam  the  details  of  it. 
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Mr.  DicKESON.  The  details  are:  That  the  boats  that  we  have 
previously  owned  have  been  British  bottoms,  and  we  have  about  15 
idle  ones.  The  boats  owned  by  the  other  company — the  N.  N.  Co. — 
are  American  bottoms.  The  ^.  N.  Co.  having  a  transportation  busi- 
ness and  a  merchandising  business  was  fast  securing  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  in  the  lower  river  country,  as  Judge  Wickersham  can 
vouch  for,  and  in  buying  up  these  other  lines  their  boats  were  placed 
on  the  ways.  I  think  according  to  the  commission's  report  there  are 
43  of  them  idle.  Or  I  will  stand  corrected  on  their  side  of  it.  There 
are  28  of  them  idle,  and  the  boats  that  we  have  idle  makes  the  43. 
We  did  not  go  into  Fairbanks  because  we  thought  it  was  an  excep- 
tionally eood  proposition  from  a  transportation  viewpoint,  but  we 
went  in  there  as  a  matter  of  protecting  ourselves,  and  as  a  matter  of 
protecting  the  country  against  that  combination  of  a  transporta- 
tion and  trade  monopoly,  which  would  probably  absorb  all  the  trade 
in  that  community  within  the  next  two  years,  as  they  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  Interstate  Commission,  and  their  rates  were  made  in 
a  way  that  they  were  discriminative  in  favor  of  their  own  interests. 
Judge  Wickersham  can  give  you  the  history  of  that. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  committee, 
though,  who  these  companies  are  that  are  engaged  in  this  monopoly. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  The  Northern  Navigation  Co.  and  the  Northern 
Commercial  Co.,  which  is  a  San  Francisco  concern.  The  Sloss  peo- 
ple are  the  heads  of  this  concern.  I  am  not  quite  familiar  with  the 
early-day  history,  but  I  am  told  that  they  started  in  there  primarily 
in  trading  and  seal  fisheries,  and  using  their  own  boats  to  handle  the 
furs,  and  finally  it  drifted  into  enlarged  busmess  and  some  competi- 
tion there,  and  it  grew  into  the  present  transportation  system,  wnicfai 
is  the  only  one.  That  is,  they  either  by  competitive  methods  were 
able  to  get  the  business  as  compared  witfi  other  companies,  or  bought 
them  up  outright,  and  the  boats  were  placed  on  the  ways.  There  is 
only  one  company  there  to-day  until  tne  company  that  I  represent, 
to  protect  itself  against  this  monopoly  in  transportation  and  trade, 
toolc  a  hand  and  built  these  boats  and  extended  its  line,  which  will 
go  into  Fairbanks  this  year. 

With  these  additional  investments,  we  have  made — and  they  are 
large — we  entered  during  the  last  two  years  into  increasing  our  facili- 
ties in  various  ways.  We  are  building  a  tourist  hotel,  opening  up 
these  copper  mines,  extending  the  line,  these  investments  being  quite 
large,  and  we  are  branching  out  generally,  making  an  effort  to  develop 
that  countr>\  So  it  does  not  seem  right  that  the  United  States 
Government,  in  view  of  all  the  efforts  we  have  made  there  in  15  years^ 
and  have  had  no  reasonable  return  on  our  investment  doun  to  date, 
should  step  in  and  absolutely  deprive  us  of  our  right  to  earn  anything. 
I  tliink  we  would  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  you  by  actual  figures  that 
that  is  the  condition  precisely. 

The  commission  in  its  report  refers  to  the  fact  that  this  line  would 
develop45,000  tons  of  business  for  itself  the  first  year  of  its  operation. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Which  line  do  you  have  reference  to  now? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  The  line  which  theypropose  to  extend  to  Fairbanks. 
There  is  now  only  22,000  tons  of  traffic  in  that  district  to  divide  be- 
tween two  companies,  and  how  in  the  world  any  new  company  com- 
ing into  the  field  is  going  to  get  45,000  tons  of  that  22,000  tons  is  more 
than  I  know. 
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As  to  farming — in  the  Fairbanks  district — I  believe  that  Alaska 
has  some  future  in  the  way  of  fanning,  in  the  way  of  the  developrnent 
of  truck  gardens,  for  local  consumption.  I  have  sufficient  faitn  in  it 
that  I  am  running;  a  demonstration  garden  myself.  We  are  raising 
vegetables  and  other  products  to  supply  our  boats. 

Air.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  ? 

Mr.  DicKEsoN.  At  Skagway, 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  on  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  That  is  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  an  80-acre 
tract  there  that  we  are  breaking  up,  and  we  will  raise  vegetables  very 
successfully.  They  are  raising  no  fruits,  but  are  raising  vegetables 
so  that  they  can  supply  local  consumption;  but  there  will  never  be 
farming  for  some  years  to  come,  perhaps  a  great  many  years,  in  the 
Fairbanks  or  any  other  district  in  Alaska,  that  will  produce  a  tonnage 
for  a  transportation  system  to  compete  with  outside  products.  I 
think  that  the  United  States  Government  experimental  station  in 
Washington  will  advise  you  to  that  effect,  if  you  care  to  make  the 
investigation. 

We  want  to  be  understood,  gentlemen,  as  not  trying  to  handicap 
the  Government  in  any  of  their  efforts  to  develop  Alaska,  because  1 
believe  you  are  sincerely  trying  to  do  something  to  help  it,  but  why 
not  go  about  it  in  some  practical  way  of  development  by  opening  up 
coal  lands — we  do  not  care  what  basis  you  open  them  on — and  let 
some  institution  that  is  financially  strong  enough  agree  with  the 
Government  if  they  will  do  that,  and  the  Navy  Department  w'dl  give 
them  a  certain  amount  of  coal,  that  they  will  build  a  railroad  and  take 
the  responsibility  of  it  and  let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  control  of  its  rates. 

Now,  that  seems  to  me  the  sane  thing  to  do,  instead  of  the  Govern- 
ment branching  out  and  spending  $30,000,000  or  $50,000,000  of  its 
own  money  to  extend  a  line  and  buy  up  a  line  now  running  which 
can  not  pay,  and  put  some  other  line  out  of  the  business.  We  do 
not  believe  that  you  have  the  right  to  do  that. 

If  there  is  any  additional  information  that  jou  would  like  from 
me,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  fm-nish  it.  That,  briefly,  is  our  situation, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  if  you  are  contemplating  going  on  with 
this  pioject  that  you  wiU  come  to  us  with  some  proposition  to  buy 
our  Ime  at  a  very  low  price,  because  we  want  to  get  out  of  the  business. 

The  (.'haibman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  on  account  of  some 
testimony  that  has  been  given  m  a  discouraging  way  regarding  the 
developinent  of  that  country.  If  your  company  owned  the  whole 
of  AlasKa  and  you  could  sell  sufficient  of  that  property  to  build  into  it, 
would  you  consider  it  worth  while  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  If  we  owned  the  whole  of  Alaska  ? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  owned  Alaska,  would  you  develop  it  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  We  certamly  would,  and  that  is  just  what  we  are 
setting  about  to  do  now.  As  I  illustrated  to  you,  we  have  spent 
recently — in  our  various  investments  in  the  way  of  building  hotels  and 
opening  up  copper  mines — large  sums  of  money,  which  involves 
spending  more. 

The  C  hairman.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  certainly  do  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  argument  is  that  it  is  not  fair  for  the  Goveni- 
meut  to  go  into  competition  ? 

Mr.  DicKESON.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
some  fields  of  Alaska.  I  believe,  as  stated  before,  that  it  has  an 
ultimate  future,  and  I  have  great  faith  in  it,  but  it  ought  to  be  worked 
out  upon  some  different  lines  than  by  the  Government  extending  a 
railroad  across  the  country  where  there  is  nothing  to  handle.  No 
one  can  show  you  that  there  is  anything  known— any  tangible 
toimage — ^for  that  railroad  to  handle  except  wiat  has  already  been  dis- 
covered. Ask  some  of  your  witnesses  if  there  is  anything  known  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  in  the 
way  of  mining  or  tonnage  to  handle — ^between  that  and  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  could  control  the  line  you  now  have  and 
also  put  in  a  line  from  some  point  on  the  coast  through  the  Matanuska 
coal  field  and  on  to  Fairbanks,  controlling  both  lines,  could  you  do 
it  advantageously,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  our  being  in  competition 
with  ourselves — something  forbidden  by  law — but  we  would  prefer  to 
do  that  rather  than  have  the  Government  do  it.  I  doubt  very  seri- 
ously if  we,  or  if  anyone  else^-any  other  private  individual — could 
finance  it  on  the  showii^  they  would  be  able  to  make  with  a  line  into 
Fairbanks. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not, 
assuming  that  both  the  roads  could  be  nnanced,  whether  they  could 
be  operated  successfully  under  the  same  control  and  management? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  think  they  could.  They  probably  could  in  this 
way:  Personally,  I  think  all  the  transportation  at  the  present  time  in 
Alaska  should  be  consolidated  and  unaer  one  control  and  management 
in  the  interest  of  the  public.  I  am  endeavoring,  to  no  small  extent, 
to  bring  that  about.  We  have  extended  our  service  1,000  miles  this 
year.  I  have  only  been  in  Alaska  two  years  and  have  been  making 
progress  since  I  have  been  there,  and  have  caused  to  be  put  on  the 
ocean  three  freight  boats  between  Seattle  and  Skagway,  which  gives 
about  2,600  mues  of  transportation  for  freight  and  1,600  miles  for 
freight  and  passengers;  that  is,  1,200  miles  shorter  in  point  of  distance 
than  the  St.  Michael  route  by  ocean,  and  it  is  two  weeks  longer  service 
in  the  fall  and  I  think  about  three  weeks  longer  service  in  the  spring 
than  the  other  route. 

I  merely  recite  that  to  show  that  we  are  going  ahead.  We  are 
trying  to  develop  Alaska.  We  are  reducing  our  rates.  We  went 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  the  records  will  show, 
and  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction.  We  went  before  the  Canadian 
Railway  Commission  and  defended  our  rate  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 
after  we  won  our  case  I  turned  around  and  volxmtarily  reduced  them 
10  per  cent  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  additional  development  of  the 
country.  Now,  the  effect  of  that  has  been  to  reduce  our  revenues, 
and  anyone  who  tells  you  they  can  put  a  railroad  from  Cordova 
through  to  Fairbanks  and  handle  passengers  for  6  cents  a  mile  and 
freight  for  7  cents  per  ton  per  mile  at  a  profit  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  If  he  will  come  and  look  at  our  records,  he  will 
see  that  it  costs  us  12  cents  and  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile  to  operate, 
to  actually  haul  our  business  over  the  railroad,  as  compared  with  7 
mills  per  ton-mile  on  all  American  railroads.  That  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  what  the  costs  are. 
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Senator  McLean.  What  makes  some  of  the  items  of  that  extraor- 
dinary cost  per  mile  ? 

Mr?  DiCKESON.  What  are  the  items  i  They  are  made  up  in  the  way 
of  lack  of  tonnage;  principally  it  is  the  lack  of  tonnage.  If  we  had  a 
lai^e  volume  of  tonnage,  we  could  operate  cheaply,  but  we  have  heavy 
overhead  charges,  witn  a  small  traffic.  We  have  four  months  of  the 
year  when  we  make  money,  and  in  the  other  eight  months  we  lose 
money.     It  cost  us  $235,000 — that  is,  we  had  to  go  down  into  our 

Sockets  and  advance  $235,000 — last  winter  to  carry  the  United  States 
ovemment  mail  across  our  line,  shoveling  snow  with  rotary  plows 
xioT  46  miles,  and  we  got  $2,000  for  the  service  and  were  fined  about 
ob  per  cent  of  that  because  we  did  not  run  all  the  time.  That  is  the 
situation.  Now,  I  do  not  see  how,  with  a  line  in  competition  with  us, 
we  can  go  on  and  go  down  into  our  pockets  and  put  up  money  to  run 
a  railroad. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  any  interest  in  common  with  the 
Guggenheims  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir;  we  have.  Frankly,  I  might  say  here 
that,  in  this  talk  that  I  have  made  against  the  extension  of  that 
line,  I  am  talking  against  a  part  of  our  interests.  The  interest 
comes  about  in  this  wav:  The  firm  of  Close  Bros.  &  Co.  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  M.  J.  Heney,  who  built  the  White  Pass  and  the 
Yukon  Road,  entered  into  the  original  scheme  of  building  the  Copper 
River  &  Northwestern  Railroad.  We  went  down  in  our  pockets 
and  each  of  us  put  up  50  per  cent  of  the  money  to  start  that  project. 
We  got  to  the  20  mile  pomt  and  we  found  that  some  one  was  build- 
ing over  the  Valdez  route — ^I  think  it  is  the  Valdez  route — ^and 
we  found  that  this  man  was  one  John  Rosene,  who  is  now  pro- 

t'ecting  the  Haines  route,  and  we  also  found  that  this  man  was 
racked  by  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  syndicate,  and  that  being  true, 
and  our  making  efforts  to  raise  money  in  New  York  to  complete 
the  extension  of  this  plan,  we  did  not  feel  that  we  were  likely  to 
be  very  successful,  and  we  therefore  thought  the  only  other  thing  to 
do  was  to  go  to  England  to  get  the  money. 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  Why  could  you  not  raise  the  money  in  New 
York,  in  opposition  to  them  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  was  not  with  the  road  then,  Mr.  Wickersham. 
We  thought  the  only  thing  to  do 

Senator  Jones.  Ii  you  had  been,  do  you  think  you  could  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  I  could.  We  thought  the 
only  other  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to  England,  and  in  going  to  England^ 
the"  English  people,  who  had  or  could  have  raised  tne  money  to  put 
up  for  a  railroad  project,  said  that  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  route 
had  not  paid  anything,  and  they  said,  ^^Why  ask  us  for  money  to 
build  another  railroad?''  So  we  could  not  raise  the  money  there. 
We  had  considerable  difficulty,  so  we  dropped  the  whole  scheme 
and  sold  out  to  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  syndicate,  which  is  known 
as  the  Alaska  Syndicate,  and  accepted  paper  for  our  interests.  We 
sold  for  the  paper. 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  Did  you  not  accept  an  interest  rather  than  paper  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No;  we  accepted  an  interest  in  the  property, 
which  was  paper,  not  a  money  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  stock,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  recently  asked  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  that  investment  paying  anything.  To  illustrate  the  point 
that  I  am  making 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  did  you  invest  in  that  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Around  a  half  million  dollars.     I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Jones.  What  paper  did  you  get  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  We  got  snares. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  do  those  shares  represent  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  A  half  million  dollars  in  what  is  commonly  knoivn 
as  the  Alaska  syndicate. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  the  stock  that  vou  got  at  par  value  was 
worth  $500,000  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  it;  that  amount  to  both  the 
individual  and  the  concern. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  the  Alaska  syndicate  a  stock  company? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  is  a  svndicate.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr. 
Wickersham,  I  really  do  not  know  much  about  tlie  intimate  details  of 
it,  and  if  I  did  I  would  be  very  glad  to  tell  you.  All  I  know  is  that 
in  becoming  connected  with  the  anairs  of  Close  Bros.  &  Co.,  in  Chicago, 
I  found  this  interest,  and  to  illustrate  the  force  of  my  argument  that 
that  line  can  not  pay  until  something  more  is  developed  there,  we 
recently  asked  the  question  on  two  occasions  as  to  wnat  we  might 
expect,  and  when  we  might  expect  to  get  a  return  on  that  investment 
in  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  we  were  told  that 
it  was  very  indefinite;  that  thev  could  not  say  it  would  probably  be 
a  great  many  years  before  dividends  were  paid  at  all. 

Now,  for  tne  Government  to  step  in  and  buy  something  of  that  kind 
in  competition  with  a  private  institution  seems  to  me  absolutelv 
ridiculous.  I  believe  that  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road would  be  extended  by  private  capital — and  this  is  only  my 
opinion,  because  I  have  no  dennite  knowledge  on  the  subject — if  the 
coal  fields  were  opened  up.  I  think  that  as  a  matter  of  gooii  business 
I  would  do  it  if  I  were  in  charge  of  it,  and  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  good 
business,  if  the  coal  fields  were  opened  up  they  would  extend  a  line 
to  it. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  extend  a  line  to  the  coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  To  the  coal  fields;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Not  to  Yukon? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No.  Now,  that  is  all  there  is  there  to-day  that 
would  warrant  the  building  of  a  railroad.  We  believe  there  are 
plenty  of  prospects  there,  but  thev  are  yet  to  be  developed. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  coal  fields  were  opened  up  so  we  could  get 
coal  readily,  would  it  not  reduce  the  cost  ou  your  whole  road  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Not  on  our  present  line. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  your  line  touched  the  coal? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  In  my 
opinion,  speaking  as  a  transportation  man,  after  having  invested 
$20,000,000  in  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad — which  has 
been  the  actual  investment — if  the  Government  opened  up  those  coal 
fields,  I  would  not  wait  24  hours  to  start  building  a  line  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  think  it  would  cost  you  per  ton 
per  mile  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  grade  conditions, 
and  I  am  not  familiar  with  them.     If  it  was  a  little  over  1  per  cent 
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frade  and  the  Navy  Department  took  300,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum, 
should  say  that  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  ven^  low.  It  ought 
to  cost  less  than  $1  a  ton  to  bring  it  out  of  there.  With  that  small 
volume  of  tonnage — and  I  am  basing  these  figures  on  our  own  cost  in 
handling  copper  ore  across  the  mountains 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be  a  mile  ? 

Mr.  DicKESON.  It  is  38  miles  there,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  It  is  91  miles  altogether. 

Mr.  DiOKESON.  I  do  not  like  to  guess  in  giving  an  opinion  of  that 
kind.     I  could  get  vou  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.     I  only  desired  it  approximately. 

Mr.  DicKESON.  Let  me  see.     Less  than  $1  a  ton  in  91  miles  would 
be  a  cent,  would  it  not — about  a  cent  per  ton-mile? 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  think,  at  the  rate — taking  the  whole  235,000 
miles  of  American  railroads,  when  it  costs  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile  to 
operate — the  Government  could  assist  an  enterprise  of  that  kind, 
and  I  should  say  it  ought  to  assist  the  Guggenheim  line  to  that  ex- 
tent, or  some  other  line,  building  in  from  the  coast,  to  have  the 
Navy  Department  say,  "After  the  coal  fields  are  opened  up  we  will 
take  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  per  annum,''  and 
there  is  no  (]^uestion  but  that  any  good  business  man  would  isay,  ''All 
right;  we  wdl  extend  our  railroad  in  there,  and  the  money  will  be 
found."  Now,  that  can  be  done  without  hurting  our  interest,  and 
we  would  absolutely  have  no  objection  to  it.  It  would  project  the 
transp)ortation  system  into  the  only  known  field  of  tonnage.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  as  though  the  Government  ought  to  put  iip 
$50,000,000  on  a  great  uncertainty,  such  as  it  is  undertaking.  It 
can  not  possibly  pay  operating  expenses  and  bond  interest  for  a  great 
many  years,  ancf  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  use  the  people's 
money  to  no  purpose  except  to  assist  private  capital  on  the  one  hand 
and  put  private  capital  out  of  the  business  on  the  other. 
;  Mr.  WlCKERSHAM.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Dickeson  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DiCKSsoN.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  WiCKXRSHAM.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Dickeson, 
and  the  committee,  to  the  map,  and  to  ask  him  some  Questions  about 
that.  I  want  the  Senators  to  understand  where  Mr.  Dickeson's 
railroad  and  transportation  company  operates.  Mr.  Dickeson,  you 
begin  your  railroad  here  at  Skagway?  , 

Mr.  Dickeson.  At  Skagway. 

Mr.  WlCKERSHAM.  And  it  runs  from  Skagway  20  miles? 

Mr.  Dickeson.  Yes;  20  miles  to  the  boundary. 

Mr.  WlCKERSHAM.  Twcuty  miles  back  to  the  boundary  line? 

Mr.  Dickeson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WlCKERSHAM.  And  from  there  on  it  runs  on  east  and  northeast  ? 

Mr.  Dickeson.  One  hundred  and  ten  miles  to  White  Horse. 

Mr.  WlCKERSHAM.  One  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  Skagway  to 
White  Horse  ? 

Mr.  Dickeson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  Yukon  territorv. 

Mr.  WlCKERSHAM.  And  that  is  all  the  railroad  vou  have  in  that 
territory  ? 
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Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir;  we  have  11  miles  extending  from  about 
100  mile  point  back  toward  the  White  Horse  copper  field.  That  is 
11  miles,  and  then  we  have  a  side  line  from  Carioou,  a  combination 
boat  and  rail  line:  3  miles  of  railroad  across  a  portage  near  Atlin, 
British  Columbia. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  that  is  all  the  railroad  you  have  i 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  20  miles  of  it  is  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  far  it  is  from  White  Horse  down  the  river 
to  Dawson  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Approximately  500  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  said  it  was  1,000  miles  from  there  down 
around  the  Yukon  and  up  to  the  Tanana  Valley  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  have  no  boats  below  Dawson  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  We  will  have  this  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  have  not  had  in  the  16  years  you  have 
been  operating  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  TVe  never  have. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So  these  lower  countries  have  had  no  benefit 
of  your  transportation  up  to  this  time  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  They  never  have  had,  except  to  the  line  south  of 
Dawson. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  boats  have  you  on  this  river  from 
White  Horse  to  Dawson  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  We  have  had  four  in  operation.  We  will  have  five 
this  year,  and  two  that  we  will  put  on  between  Dawson  and  Fair- 
ban!^,  making  a  total  of  seven. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  When  will  you  put  on  those  boats? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  At  the  opening  of  navigation,  about  June  1. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  are  they  now? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  In  White  Horse,  being  constructed  in  bond. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  boats  have  you  from  Skagway  down 
to  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  We  have  none  that  we  are  operating  outright.  My 
statement  was  that  we  induced  another  transportation  company 
to  put  three  boats  on  there  by  promising  them  our  business. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  how  far  it  is  from  White  Horse 
straight  across  the  country  to  Fairbanks'^  It  is  about  1,200  miles, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Ob,  no. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  far  is  it?  You  say  it  is  1,000  miles  from 
Dawson. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  That  is  the  river. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  about  800  miles,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  From  White  Horse  to  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes.  Anybody  can  measure  it  across  there. 
It  is  a  long  distance. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  is  not  to  exceed  500  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  statement  was  that  you  were  considering 
building  a  railroad  from  Seward  up  to  the  Matanuska  coal  field — 
your  company.  Close  Bros. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  said  we  were  considering  some  road.  I  did  not 
say  where. 
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Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Do  I  understaxid  you  now  that  it  was  this 
Matanuska  route  ? 

Mr.  DicKESON.  I  will  tell  you,  Judge,  the  reason  why  I  do  not 
tell  you  what  the  route  was,  because  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  privileged 
to  tell  things  about  other  people's  business. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  How  often  have  you  been  in  the  Tanana 
Valley  ? 

Mr.  DicKEsoN.  I  never  was  there  in  my  life. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  except 
what  you  have  been  told  ? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  I  have  representatives  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  When  was  your  road  built  from  Skagway  across 
here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  DicKESON.  Fourteen  years  ago. 

!Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  built  from  Skagway  up  the  Skagway  River, 
is  it  not  ? 

ilr.  DiCKEsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  the  narrow  canyons  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  railroad  out  on 
that  road  except  by  going  up  over  the  divide  into  the  Yukon  terri- 
tory, would  it  not  ?  • 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir:  it  would  not.  If  there  was  any  consider- 
able toxmage  along  the  White  Pass,  we  could  build  it  in  tne  canyon, 
and  tunnel. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Up  the  Skagway  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Up  from  Skagway,  and  tunnel  through  the  moun- 
tain 3  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  could  not  get  away  from  the  seacoast 
except  up  the  Skagway  River  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  When  you  get  over  there  in  the  Yukon  terri- 
tory and  in  British  Columbia,  you  have  different  organizations  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  your  organization  known  as  ia  British 
Columbia  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  The  British- Yukon  Navigation  Co.  is  the  river 
transportation  system  to  Dawson. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  your  raUroad  system? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  That  is  known  as  the  British  Columbia  Railway 
Co.  and  British  Yukon  Railway.  We  have  four  separate  legal  com-, 
panies  because  we  go  through  so  many  different  countries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  one  in  British  and  one  in  Yukon  ter- 
ritory ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  you  have  no  railroad  interest  in  Alaska 
anywhere,  have  you,  except  that  20  miles? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Which  represents  40  per  cent  of  our  total  invest- 
ment, because  that  is  the  expensive  part  of  our  line. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  impossible  to  connect  it,  though,  with  any 
of  those  other  distant  roads  which  would  go  to  the  coal  mines,  600  or 
800  miles  away,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No;  that  is  not  what  we  propose  to  do. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Mr.  DiOKEsoN.  We  propose  to  help  a  financial  house  in  London 
that  is  already  willing  to  finance  an  entirely  new  line  that  will  go 
to  the  coal  fields. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  line  is  that  new  line? 
,  Mr.  DicKEsoN.  May  I  tell,  Mr.  Jemmett  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  DicKEsoN.  It  is  Mr.  Jemmett's  line. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  ? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  Yes,  sir-  that  is  the  one.  Mr.  Jemmett  was  in 
London  with  me  and  we  had  plans  well  under  way  to  help  finance 
that  line.  A  bonding  man  came  to  our  company  and  asked  if  we 
knew  of  any  reason,  from  our  viewpoint,  why  tnat  line  should  not  be 
built.  We  told  him  we  did  not — quite  to  the  contrary;  that  we 
would  set  about  and  use  our  best  efforts  to  have  it  built. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  any  definite  arrangements  made  to 
build  that  road  ? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  present  time,  and  the  reason  is 
because  the  news  that  the  Alaska  Railway  Commission  was,  at  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  investigating  the 
Alaska  railway  situation  for  the  purpose  of  building  raihoads  was 
cabled  to  the  press  in  London,  and  naturally  Ihe  financial  house 
dropped  the  thmg  like  a  hot  cake  because  they  would  not  be  so 
fooush  as  to  put  up  money  to  build  a  railroad  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Had  they  agreed  to  put  up  the  money  when 
they  heard  this  rumor  ? 

Mr.  DiOKEsoN.  It  was  in  negotiation,  and  I  believe  undoubtedly 
it  would  have  actually  gone  through. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  it  had  not? 

Mr.  DicKEsoN.  It  had  not,  but  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Government  had  the  effect  of  putting  that  proposition  back  two 
years,  even  if  it  finally  goes  through. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  that  scheme  was  only  to  go  from  Seward 
to  the  coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  To  the  Matanuska  fields;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  there  is  no  arrangement,  as  you  under- 
stand it  now,  of  any  kind,  for  carrying  that  road  beyond  the  Mata- 
nuska coal  field  ? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  that  only  in  case  Congress  passes  legisla- 
tion which  would  be  satisfactory  to  your  people  in  respect  to  the 
ownership  of  the  coal  lands  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  invested  no  money 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  That  is,  if  they  are  opened  up,  we  do  not  care  how 
they  are  opened. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  about  the  Sloss  monop- 
oly of  transportation  in  the  lower  Yukon  and  Tanana  Rivers. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No;  do  not  put  it  that  way.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  being  unfriendly  to  that  interest. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  said  this,  that  they  had  a  transportation  monop- 
oly and  were  fast  securing  a  trade  monopoly. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now  is  it  not  true  tiiat  they  had  this  monopoly 
extending  to  Dawson  for  a  great  many  years  ? 
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Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  They  have  now  practically  a  transportation 
monopoly;  yes. 

Mr.  mcKERSHAM.  By  boats  up  and  down  the  Yukon  River  ? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  is  it  not  true  that  they  joined  with  you 
people  at  Dawson  ? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  companies  took  the  upper  part  of  the 
trade  and  they  the  lower  ? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  Our  line  went  to  Dawson  only 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Will  you  answer  that  question?  That  is  true, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DicKESON.  That  is  tnie.     Our  line  went  to  Dawson  only. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So,  whatever  transportation  monopoly  there 
has  been  in  that  country  for  the  last  15  years,  your  people  have  had 
part  of  it ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  so.  We  have  had  plenty 
of  competition  in  the  upper  river. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  did  not  have  any  competition  with 
them  on  the  lower  river,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  had  no  competition  with  them  on  the 
lower  river? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  did  you  so  recently  split  up  with  them 
and  start  in  to  fight  them  ? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  Just  this,  that  the  policy  of  the  company  changed 
when  I  took  charge  of  it.  I  did  not  a^ee  at  all  with  the  former  man- 
agement of  our  company  in  its  policy  m  only  ninning  the  line  to  Daw- 
son. I  conld  see  tnat  that  arrangement  was  givmg  the  Northern 
Commercial  Co.  and  the  Northern  Navigation  Co.  not  only  a  monop- 
oly of  the  transportation  business,  but  a  monopoly  of  transportation 
and  trade  as  well,  and  that  there  would  finally  be  only  one  company 
in  the  country  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  individual  company. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  When  did  this  agreement  between  the  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  route  and  the  Northern  Commercial  Co.  cease? 
When  you  went  in  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  had  an  agreement. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Don't  you  know  that  they  did  have  an  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Thev  had  a  contract r- 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.     I  CS. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  am  not  trying  to  conceal  information.  They  had 
a  contract  which  carried  certain  provisions  with  reference  to  handling 
the  Northern  Commercial  Co.'s  tonnaee.  I  would  not  attempt  to 
recite  the  terms  of  that  contract,  but  wnen  I  took  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs  I  canceled  that  arrangement  because  I  did  not  think  it 
was  legal. 

Mr.  yVicKERSHAM.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  In  April,  1911. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Was  that  after  the  Humboldt  suit  was  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir;  prior  to  that  time, 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  long  prior? 
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Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  Oh,  the  Humboldt  case  was  not  decided  until  a 
year  later. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  that,  Judge  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Humboldt  case  was  a  case  arising  by  the 
closing  of  the  port  of  Skagway  by  Mr.  Dickeson's  company  in  con- 
nection with  tne  Alaska  syndicate's  boats  that  were  runnmg  there 
in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  vou  mean  by  closing  the  ports  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Thcv  closed  all  the  independent  steamers  out; 
they  would  not  let  them  do  business  practically  on  the  wharf  on  the 
same  conditions  that  the  other  boats  did. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  May  I  correct  that  statement  ?  The  record  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  testmony  I  gave  on 
that  question,  is  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  may  be  from  your  standpoint,  but  I  think  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  The  interstate  commerce  case  was  decided  upon  that 
testimonv,  and  your  statement  is  not  quite  correct. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  suggcstcd  a  while  ago,  in  a  very  amiable 
frame  of  mind,  that  you  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; that  you  were  under  their  jurisdiction,  anyhow.  When  did 
you  submit  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Just  as  soon  as  we  had  the  first  hearing  before  them, 
after  I  took  charge  of  the  company's  affairs. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  submitted  after  your  attorney  failed  to 
carry  your  point  through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Humboldt  case,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Not  at  all.  It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
I  have  always  held  that  Government  supervision  of  railroads  by 
commissions  is  a  good  thing  for  the  people  and  railroads  as  well. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  not  speakmg  of  you  personally. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  That  was  corrected  when  I  took  charge  of  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  road  by  telling  our  counsel  that  we  would  no 
longer  fight  that  case;  that  I  was  going  to  apply  to  the  commission 
to  come  under  their  jurisdiction,  because  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thine  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  knew  more  about 
AlasKan  railways. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  indictments  pend- 
ing now  against  the  officials  of  your  road — not  yourself  personally, 
but  the  officials  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Iherc  are  indictments  pending  against  the 
Pacific  &  Arctic  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Precisely. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  that  not  your  road  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  The  indictments  were  pending  against  the  Pacific 
&  Arctic  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.  owing  to  an  alleged  restraint  of 
trade  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  because  of  an  act 
we  committed  13  years  ago,  prior  to  the  time  the  act  went  into 
effect,  and  several  of  our  employees  were  ptdled  in  by  suction,  so  to 
speak.  We  have  gone  through  the  courts  and  spent  large  sums  and 
have  cleared  every  one  of  them,  and  I  expect  to  clear  the  company. 
Bear  in  mind,  Judge,  these  indictments  were  all  against  the  former 
management,  not  my  own. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  know  the  indictments  are  still  pend- 
ing against  the  company? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  The  indictments  are  still  pending  against  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  just  passed  on  the  question — on  April  7,  1913 — and  held  the 
indictment  good  against  your  company. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  They  cfid  not  hold  the  indictments  good. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  decision  here. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  They  held  that  they  should  be  retried;  that  the 
case  should  go  back  for  rehearing,  on  certain  points. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  had  not  been  tried,  however. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  They  had  been  tried  and  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  they  should  go  back  for 
rehearing.  That  may  mean  something  in  favor  of  the  company  and 
it  may  mean  sometmng  in  our  disfavor.  But  let  us  state  the  case 
correctiy. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Go  ahead  and  state  it  correctly,  if  you  have 
a  desire  to. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  have  so  stated  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  you  are  objecting  to  any  railroads  being 
buUt.in  Alaska  800  miles  away  from  your  road. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  certainly  am  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  people  are  partners  with  the  Guggenheims 
and  the  Alaska  syndicate  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  If  you  want  to  put  it  in  that  way — I  am  objecting 
to  what  might  be  considered  against  our  own  interest  in  runnmg  our 
railway. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  will  it  benefit  you  when  it  is  800  miles 
away  from  you  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  is  not  800  miles  away. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  whatever  the  distance  is. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  is  less  than  200  miles,  the  way  the  crow  flies, 
from  our  line  to  any  point  where  it  is  intended  to  project,  and  in 
point  of  competition  there  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  far  is  it  from  Skagway  around  the  usually 
traveled  route  by  sea  to  Cordova  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Well,  it  is  1,000  miles  to  Skagway 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  from  Skagway  around  to  Cordova  by 
sea — the  usually  traveled  route. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  my  head,  but  I  should 
sav  about  1,200  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  will  get  the  figures  and  put  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Oh,  no;  nothing  like  that.     Five  hundred  miles  from 

Skagway. 

lr&.  DiCKESON.  Oh,  from  Skagway  to  Cordova?  I  do  not  know 
the  distance  from  Skaeway  to  Cordova. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask.  I  only  want  to  have 
Mr.  Dickeson  explain  the  matter. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  All  these  things  are  actually  subject  to  reduction 
to  figures,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  you  to  say  that  that  point 
is  800  miles  from  our  line,  and  that  \s  what  I  am  objecting  to.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  in  point  of  competition  at  Fairbanks  there 
is  no  difference  in  distance. 
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Mr,  WiCKERSHAM.  You  say  there  is  no  difference  between  the  route 
by  raiboad  from  either  of  these  southern  points,  Cordova,  Valdez,  or 
Seward,  and  Fairbanks,  and  the  route  by  your  line.  Is  it  not  true 
that  vou  said  a  while  ago  that  your  line  could  not  run  for  eight 
months  in  the  year? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  Absolutely  not.  We  have  shown  our  ability  for  14 
years  to  operate  every  day  m  the  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  1  mean  your  through  line.  You  are  speaking 
about  Fairbanks  by  the  river. 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  There  are  five  months  in  the  year  when  we  can  not 
operate  on  the  river,  but  there  is  other  service  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  other  service  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  is  a  trail  across  from  Valdez. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Stage  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  they  not  a  stage  all  the  way  from  Valdez 
to  Cordova  now  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir.  Senator,  there  is  one  point  that  I  wish  to 
explain  to  you  that  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time,  and  it  may  be 
of  interest  on  the  Question  that  Judge  Wickersham  has  asked — ^his 
question  about  our  line  ending  at  Dawson  and  an  agrec^ient  existing 
between  the  two  transportation  companies  for  one  line  to  go  to  Dawson 
and  the  other  not  to  go  beyond  there.  That  was  brought  about  in 
this  way:  The  White  rass  and  Yukon  road  undertook  to  correct  that 
condition  some  seven  years  ago.  It  applied  to  the  United  States 
Government,  which  is  of  record  in  the  Treasury  Department,  to  open 
Fairbanks  as  a  subport  of  entry  by  our  boats  agreeing  to  cover  the 
Fairbanks  field  in  competition  with  the  other  people.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment would  open  the  port,  which  they  had  the  right  to  do  under 
the  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
open  any  place  as  a  port  of  entry.  Certain  things  were  brought  to 
bear  at  that  time  that  prevented  the  Government  from  opening  Fair- 
banks as  a  port,  and  as  a  result  we  could  not  legally  run  our  boats 
beyond  the  Dorder  at  Circle,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Dawson — 40 
miles  from  Dawson.  That  is  the  real  reason  why  the  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  boats  were  never  extended  down  to  Fairbanks  in  compe- 
tition with  the  N.  &  N.  Co. 

Now,  since  I  took  charge  of  the  property  I  came  to  Mr.  MacVeagh, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  explained  our  situation 
to  him,  and  after  some  18  months  of  negotiation  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment opened  Fairbanks  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  we  are  not  only  going 
to  run  our  Canadian  boats  into  Fairbanks  under  that  order,  but  we 
are  building  two  American  boats  to  do  local  work  on  the  river  and 
comply  with  the  local  navigation  laws. 

I  merely  explain  that  to  clear  up  any  supposed  idea  that  there  was 
any  agreement  which  was  the  sole  reason  for  not  extending  that  serv- 
ice. It  was  a  partial  reason,  but  not  the  sole  reason.  The  United 
States  Government  had  a  large  part  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  that  very  same  reason  would  have  operated 
to  have  kept  the  N.  &  N.  Co.  boats  out  of  Dawson,  would  it  not,  if 
it  worked  the  other  way  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  would,  precisely. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  had  an  agreement  whereby  it  did  not 
work  the  other  way  ? 
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Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCK£BSHAM.  Your  company  did  not  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir.  The  Canadian  Government  was  more 
liberal  than  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  Governor-in- 
Council  set  aside  an  order  some  1 1  years  ago  that  allowed  American 
boats  to  come  into  Dawson  as  a  port  of  entry. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAH.  And  is  it  not  true  that  your  people  agreed  to  it, 
and  assisted  in  getting  that  order  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir;  precisely  not.  We  opposed  it  in  every  way 
possible  because  we  did  not  want  that  competition,  becaiise  of  a 
privilege  the  United  States  refused  to  grant.  It  is  all  of  record  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions^ 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Mr.  Dickeson,  will  vou  kindly  state  to  the  com- 
mittee the  passenger  fare,  or  charge,  from  Skagway  over  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad  to  White  fiorse  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Eighteen  cents  a  mile. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  And  the  through  passenger  rate  from  Skagway  over 
your  railroad  to  White  Horse  down  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana  Kivers 
and  upthe  Tanana  River  to  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  can  only  answer  as  far  as  Dawson,  at  the  present 
time,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  going  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow  morning  to  secure  their  ap- 
proval for  the  rate  we  are  going  to  publish. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  committee  what  has 
been  the  through  rate  up  to  this  tune  ? 

Mr.  Dickeson.  The  tnrough  rate  to  Dawson  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  No;  from  Skagway  to  Fairbanks.  I  will  say  that  I 
bought  a  ticket  from  Seattle  to  Fairbanks  by  your  road  for  Si 25. 

\&.  DiCKESON.  I  think  that  is  the  fare. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  And  of  that  fare,  S25  was  taken  up  for  the  trip  from 
Seattle  to  Skagway.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  $40,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  At  that  time  I  was  told  it  was  $25. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  At  what  tune  did  vou  travel  there  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  bought  the  ticket  several  years  ago,  in  1906, 
I  believe,  but  did  not  make  the  trip  myself.  The  ticket  was  for 
another. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  The  way  the  route  is  divided  on  our  line  is  that  the 
railroad  division  gets  $20  of  the  through  rate  and  the  river  division 
gets  $30,  which  is  $50.  From  Skagway  to  Dawson  the  Northern 
Navigation  Co.  gets  $60  from  Dawson  to  Fairbanks,  and  the  ocean 
line  gets  $40. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  through  fare  from  Skagway  to  Fairbanks  is 
approximately  $100,  by  way  of  your  route? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  thmk  it  is  more  than  that,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
iir.  Blanchard,  can  you  give  us  the  correct  fare  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  The  present  rate  is  $30. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  usea  to  be  $40.  What  is  the  actual  rate  by  our 
line  now  from  Skagway  to  Fairbanks,  in  conjunction  with  the  North- 
em  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Blanchabd.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  have  in  my  mind  that  it  is  $125.  Judge  Wicker- 
sham,  do  you  know  about  that  ? 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  TTiat  is  more  than  I  thought  it  was.  Will  you 
kindly  state  for  the  committee's  information  the  freight  rate  from 
Skagway  to  White  Horse  ? 

Mr.  Diokeson.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  large  order. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  go  into  all  of  the 
different  commodities,  but  in  general  and  briefly. 

Mr.  Diokeson.  I  think  the  tariff  is  all  on  file  with  the  commission. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Say,  for  example,  mining  machinery,  such  as  boilers 
and  drills. 

Mr.  Diokeson.  Mining  machinery  to  Dawson  from  Skagway  carries 
a  rate  of  S43.20  a  ton,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  And  on  to  Fairbanks  from  Skagway  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  at  all.  That  rate  is 
assessed  by  the  N.  &  N.  Co.,  and  they  do  not  publish  their  tariffs  with 
the  commission.    They  do  not  even  publish  their  tariffs  this  year. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  would  be  double  that,  however. 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  I  do  not  know,  and  nobody  knows.  They  do  not 
publish  their  tariffs,  nor  are  they  required  to  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  If  any  of  us  here  should  apply  at  your  office  in 
Skagway  for  a  through  rate  on  a  shipment  of  a  boiler,  for  instance, 
weiSiii^  10  tons,  would  you  be  able  to  give  us  a  through  rate? 

Mr.  Diokeson.  I  will  be  after  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  In  the  event  that  the  Government 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Pardon  me;  I  want  to  answer  your  question. 
When  I  say  after  to-morrow,  I  mean  I  am  goin^  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to-morrow  to  get  tnem  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  our  rates.  Now,  the  basing  rate  that  I  expect  to  make' 
from  Seattle  to  Fairbanks  through  via  the  American  Yukon  Naviga- 
tion Co.  is  $40  per  ton.  That  is  the  basing  rate  clear  through,  made 
upon  the  sum  of  the  locals,  which  is  a  mucn  lower  rate  than  has  ever 
been  enjoyed  in  that  district  before  by  independent  merchants. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  And  on  some  bulky  commodities,  of  course,  it 
would  be  higher  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No;  it  would  be  lower  on  the  heavy  commodities. 
We  make  a  lower  rate  on  heavy  commodities. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Now,  the  distance  from  Skagway  over  this  route 
to  White  Horse  down  the  Yukon  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana 
and  up  to  Fairbanks  is  about  1,500  nules,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  should  say  1,700  miles. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Now,  in  the  event  the  Government  should  build  a 
railroad  up  from  Seward  through  the  Susitna  Valley  to  the  Tanana 
River,  the  distance  would  be  413  miles,  considerably  less  than  the 
present  mileage  from  Skagway  by  your  road  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  WiCKERSHAM.  Thirteen  hundred  miles  less. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes.     It  would  be  about  one-fourth  the  distance? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Ballaine.  It  would  be  a  railroad  operated  in  competition 
with  water  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  water  does  not  run  but  three  months  in  the 
year. 

Mr.  Ballaine,  Instead  of  operating  four  months  in  the  year  to 
Fairbanks,  as  at  present,  it  would  be  operated  12  months? 
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Mr.  DicKEsoN.  We  operate  five  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  We  will  make  it  five  months,  then.  A  railroad  from 
Seward  to  the  Tanana  River  would  operate  12  months  in  the  year? 

Mr.  DicKESON.  I  suppose  it  would.  Frankly  I  doubt  if  it  would 
operate  12  months  in  tne  year,  because  it  would  never  pay  operating 
expenses. 

Mr.  Balxaine.  Your  road  operates  12  months  in  the  year,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Over  the  mountain  summits  ? 

Mr.  DicKESON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Now,  if  the  Government  would  build  this  road  from 
Seward  through  the  Susitna  Valley  to  the  Tanana  it  would  charge 
reasonably  about  one-fourth  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  from  the 
interior  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  interior 
that  your  road  now  charges  and  has  charged  from  Skagway  to  the 
same  points  ? 

Mr.  LhcKESON.  Absolutely  not;  not  if  they  expect  to  pay  operating 
expenses. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Based  on  mileage  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  You  can  not  operate  a  railroad  based  on  mileage. 
You  have  to  operate  it  on  the  tonnage  you  handle. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  If  the  Government  should  put  in  a  rate  at  about 
one-fourth  the  rates  that  are  charged  at  the  present  time,  judging  by 
the  developments  in  all  the  western  countnes  where  railroad  trans- 
portation IS  supplied,  and  rates  are  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  the 
rates  that  existed  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  railroads,  is  it  not  logical 
to  expect  that  there  would  be  a  much  larger  trafiic  in  both  passenger 
and  freight  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  should  say  so  in  any  other  place  in  the  world  but 
Alaska.  If  it  was  western  country,  yes;  along  some  such  places  as 
the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific,  yes,  where  there  is  good 
fanning,  where  men  can  earn  a  livelihood  except  through  mining. 
But  build  a  railroad  into  a  mining  country  for  gold,  which  is  reduced 
in  that  country,  and  where  all  you  have  to  handle  is  gold,  where  it 
costs  you  more  to  handle  it  than  you  receive,  then  there  is  nothing 
to  pay  transportation  expenses. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  quartz  property  in  all  this 
country^  not  alone  in  the  country  north  of  Fairbanks,  but  in  the 
Bonneville  country  and  all  through  the  Susitna  country,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  DiGKESON.  That  is,  there  are  prospects. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  No;  actual  quartz,  as  everyone  knows. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  There  are  a  little  over  60  of  them  in  our  district, 
but  none  are  paying  and  none  will  be. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Tne  reason  for  that  is  the  high  cost  of  getting  the 
machinery  in. 

Mr.  Diokeson.  Positively  no.  I  offered  to  take  one  man's  machin- 
ery in  for  nothing  if  he  would  put  a  quartz  mill  on  his  property.  I 
said,  "  If  the  commission  will  allow  it,  I  will  take  your  macninery  in 
for  nothing  if  you  will  develop  the  property,''  and  he  could  not 
demonstrate  that  he  had  sufiScient  gold  there  to  warrant  putting  up  a 
three-stamp  mill.     I  told  him  the  freight  charge  would  be  $200,000. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Were  you  going  to  charge  him  $200,000  for 
taking  in  a  three-stamp  mill  ? 
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Mr.  DiCKESON.  The  kind  of  mills  he  talked  of.  He  talked  of  a 
600-stamp  mill. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  concrete  example. 
In  the  Willow  Creek  district,  30  miles  north  of  Kinik,  there  is  a  quartz 
property  owned  by  a  company,  largely  in  Senator  Walsh's  State,  at 
Bilnngs,  Mont,  The  Bartholdts  are  the  largest  stockholders. 
Eugene  Bartholdt  has  told  me  that  it  cost  him  $150  a  ton  .to  transport 
his  machinery  into  this  district.  They  shipped  a  small  part  oi  it, 
according  to  his  statement,  from.  Seward,  71  miles  over  me  Alaska 
Northern  Railroad,  thence  by  barges  to  Kinik,  and  from  Kinik,  in  the 
wintertime,  by  sleds  to  their  properties.  The  rest  of  it  they  shipped 
around  by  way  of  Cook  Inlet.  Mr.  Bartholdt's  statement  to  me  was 
that  the  average  cost  of  machinery  into  this  mine  was  Si 50  per  ton. 

Senator  Walsh.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  From  the  seacoast  at  Seward,  not  from  Seattle. 
His  statement  was  that  they  could  not  have  afforded  to  put  that 
machinery  in  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  very  high  vtuue  that 
the  quartz  carried.  If  a  railroad  existed  at  the  present  time  from 
Seward  past  this  property  they  could  land  it  at  Seward  from  that 
point  for  approximately  $10  per  ton.  It  would  be  a  reduction  to 
one-fiftcentn  the  present  rate.  Using  that  as  an  example,  and  it 
is  an  example  of  many  quartz  properties  which  are  known  to  exist 
in  this  coimtry — ;it  is  not  a  theoretical  example,  but  an  actual  one — 
using  that  as  an  illustration,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
building  of  a  Government  railroad  through  this  country  would  be 
followed  by  a  development  many  times  greater  than  is  possible  now 
at  the  high  rates  that  are  charged  for  long  distances  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON,  Here  is  a  complete  answer  to  your  question.  In 
the  first  place,  if  there  was  quartz  there  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant 
a  railroad,  someone  would  extend  their  line  to  it  immediately. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Would  the  Guggenheims  extend  their  lines  to  this 
district,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  They  would  extend  their  lines  to  it  immediately, 
if  it  would  pay. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Where  from  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  From  any  point. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Would  they  extend  their  line  from  Chitina  over  to 
Willow  CYeek  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  do  not  know.  They  would  get  into  it  if  it  were 
physically  possible. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  physically  impossible, 
practically  speaking. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  If  it  is  physically  impossible,  why  talk  about  the 
Government  building  it  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  is  physically  impossible  to  build  from  Chitina. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  have  never  been  in  the  Copper  River  country  at 
all,  and  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  ever  been  to  Cordova,  Valdez,  or 
Seward  i 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir;  I  never  was. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  never  been  at  any  place  in  Alaska 
except  Skagway  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  accompanied  a  survey  up  the  old 
Haines  route. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman^  let  me  surest  that  the  gentlemen 
endeavor  to  elicit  facts  and  avoid  controversies. 

Senator  McLean.  Assuming  that  these  roads  have  all  got  to  be 
built — ^these  Government  roads — in  due  time,  in  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  in  yom-  opinion  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  Mr.  Dicke- 
son's  road  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  effect,  unquestionably,  would  be  that  the  rate 
would  be  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;  the  present  rates  from  Skagway  over  the 
White  Pass  to  Yukon 

Senator  McLean.  Li  your  opinion,  could  he  run  his  road — the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon — at  a  pront  and  pay  his  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  They  would  be  absolutely  shut  out  of  the  Fairbanks 
country. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  they  have  run  there 
and  never  have  got  a  nickel  out  of  it. 

Mr.  DicKESON.  You  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  may  be  true.  They  spent  some  twenty  mil- 
lions there  and  do  not  claim  but  twelve  and  a  naif  millions. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Judge  Wickersham  is  absolutely  in  error.  Thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  our  earnings  to-day — ^which  we  will 
substantiate  by  actual  figures — is  Fairbanks  traffic,  coining  in  over 
our  line  to  the  interior. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  When  your  railroad  was  built,  Fairbanks  was 
unknown,  and  you  built  solely  to  go  to  the  Dawson  district. 

llr.  DicKESON.  That  is  right;  but  Fairbanks  cropped  up  imme- 
diately after  Dawson;  but  that  does  not  change  the  fact.  The  point 
is  that  33J  per  cent  of  our  traffic  is  actual  Fairbanks  traffic.  If  you 
cut  33 J  per  cent  off  of  any  transportation  business,  you  can  not  live. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  say  it  does  not  pay,  anyway  ? 

Mr.  DicKESON.  It  pays  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Your  point  is  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  do  nothing  that  would  develop  Alaska  in  order  to  make 
your  company,  which  is  an  English-owned  company 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  take  issue  with  you.  We  are  a  West  Virginia 
corporation. 

3ir.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  part  of  your  company  is  a  West  Virginia 
company  ? 

m,  DiCKESON.  The  Pacific  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Owning  20  miles. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Twenty  miles,  which  is  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
investment  in  Alaska;  and  the  American  Yukon  Navigation  Co. 
between  Dawson  and  Fairbanks  operates  1,000  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  other  words,  that  portion  of  your  line  being 
in  American  territory  is  covered  by  American  incorporation  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  owns  the  stock  in  it  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  American  shareholders. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Five  men:  four  of  them  in  Chicago  and  one  in  St. 
Louis.    It  is  all  a  subject  oi  record  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  all  owned  by  Close  Bros.  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  is  not. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  of  it  is  owned  by  Close  Bros.  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Mr.  Close,  individually,  I  think,  owns  a  little  over 
$800,000  of  that  railroad  in  shares,  and  it  would  crush  his  fortune  if 
we  could  not  earn  any  money.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  do  the  other  gentlemen  own  ? 

Mr.  DiOKEsoN.  There  are  800  shareholders,  and  78  per  cent  of  the 
stock  is  within  the  control  of  Close  Bros,  and  their  immediate  circle 
of  friends — that  is,  I  should  say.  35  or  40  men  in  England. 

Mr,  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  tnese  two  American  corporations  are 
owned,  78  per  cent,  you  think,  by  Mr.  Close  and  his  friends  in  London  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes;  when  I  say  his  friends  I  mean  a  circle  of  finan- 
cial men  in  London. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  is  the  other  12  per  cent  owned  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  is  owned  among  800  shareholders. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  do  they  reside  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  They  reside  in  England.  The  money  was  all 
raised  in  England  originally. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  show. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Except  for  the  American  Yukon  Navigation  Co., 
and  that  company  is  owned  by  American  capital. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  put  up  by  Americans  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Money  put  up  oy  Americans. 

Senator  Walsh.  Apparently  you  regard  this  Fairbanks  and  Tanana 
country  as  your  territory  ? 

Mr.  biCKESON.  Yes,  sir;  we  certainly  do. 

Senator  Walsh.  Really  you  would  not  like  to  have  us  understand 
that  the  legitimate  line  out  of  that  country  is  by  your  route  down  here 
to  Skagway,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  is  the  only  one  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  No.  You  were  endeavoring  to  build  a  line  into 
that  country,  were  you  not,  from  Seward  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir;  we  are  endeavoring  to  go  into  the  Mata- 
nuska  coal  field  and  stop  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  Exactly,  and  intending  to  handle  that  country  by 
your  Skagway  line. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir;  precisely. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now,  if  you  never  did  have  a  Skagway  line,  and 
you  wanted  to  go  into  the  Fairbanks  country  and  the  Tanana  coun- 
try, where  would  you  build  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  That  is  a  physical  proposition.  I  think  we  would 
build  from  Haines.  I  think  we  would  build  across  from  Haines.  That 
is  the  original  route. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  is  Haines  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Forty  miles  below  Skagway. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  miles  would  it  be  from  Haines  to 
Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  About  the  same  distance.  It  would  be  a  loiter 
distance  than  it  would  be  from  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Josi-iN.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  milefi,  according  to  the 
commission. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  then  from  Seward  it  would  be  what? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Four  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  arc  the  physical  difficulties  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  direct  line  to  the  seacoast  ? 
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Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  The  line  was  out  of  business  six  weeks  this  winter 
on  account  of  slides  extending  over  a  period,  I  am  told,  of  about  four 
months  on  account  of  glacial  action  and  slides. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  is  the  Copper  River  and  Northwestern.  He 
is  speaking  of  this  railroad  [indicating]. 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  Pardon  me.  There  were  very  serious  grade  condi- 
tions there,  I  am  told. 

Senator  Walsh.  From  what  source  does  your  information  come  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Our  records  in  Chicago  where  we  were  undertaking 
to  finance  this  line. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  jou  run  a  survey  across  the  line  ? 

Mr.  DicKEsoN.  We  did  not  run  a  survey  but  we  had  access  to  the 
survey  made. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  had  the  same  data  upon  which  the  commis- 
sion proceeded? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  Yes,  sir;  supposedly. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  no  other  source  of  information  than  that 
which  was  accessible  to  them  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  do  not  know  where  the  commission  got  their 
information  on  that  question,  but  I  would  venture  that  it  was  correct, 
whatever  it  was  as  to  grade  conditions. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  They  show  possible  grade  conditions  of  1.2  per 
cent. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  should  say  that  if  they  show  that,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  resources  would  be  developed  on  the  line 
running  over  from  Haines  to  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  doubt  if  very  many  would  be. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  would  have  to  travel  q,  distance  of  80  miles 
there  without  practically  any  traiOSc  deflected  on  tributary  at  all  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  same  proposition  as  the  Copper 
River  and  the  Northwestern. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  talking  about  this  [indicating]. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  About  which  one?  I  think  that  route  a  more 
serviceable  route  and  a  cheaper  route,  too. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  would  they  catch  vour  line  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  would  come  in  40  miles  below  us. 

Senator  Walsh.  Would  it  intersect  your  route  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  m  direct  competition  with  us. 

Senatcr  Walsh.  Just  show  me  now  on  the  map,  from  Skagway? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Here  [indicating]  is  Skagway;  40  miles  oelow 
[indicating]  is  Haines. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  see.  You  just  go  to  the  river.  Now  let  me 
understand  that. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  speak  with  first-hand  knowledge  with  regard  to 
that  route. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  contemplating  running  a  line  from 
White  Horse  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  would  you  devel^  along  that  line  ? 

Ml .  DiCKESON.  We  would  develop  the  White  River  copper  fields — 
the  only  known  copper  country  that  is  of  considerable  value. 

Senator  Walsh.  Show  us  where  that  is  on  the  map. 

Ml*.  DiCKESON.  Right  on  the  boundary,  or  beyond  the  boundary 
m  Alaska.  Gov.  Sulzer  and  others  in  New  York  are  interested  in  this 
copper  field  up  there  [indicating]. 
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Senator  Walsh.  And  that  is  the  only  real  resources  that  you  know 
of? 

Mr.  DiCKEsoN.  That  is  the  main  one,  and  the  only  way  that  can  be 
reached  is  by  our  line.  It  is  physically  impossible  to  come  up  here 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Walsh.  By  the  river? 

Mi  .  DicKESON.  No;  by  this  route.  In  other  words,  it  is  pbv'sically 
impossible,  I  am  told,  for  the  Haines  route  or  the  Copper  Kiver  & 
Northwestern  route  to  go  to  the  White  River  copper  coxmtry. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Yukon  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  your  White  Pass  route  would  generally 
follow  the  course  of  that  river  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir;  this  river — we  would  start  in  here,  as  my 
letter  to  the  railroad  commission  shows— at  1 1-mile  spur,  where  the 
copper  mines  are  now,  and  run  into  this  district  [indicating]. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  a  general  way  that  would  be  parallel  with  the 
river? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Oh,  no,  sir;  that  would,  in  some  instances,  be  500 
miles  away. 

Senator  Walsh.  Anyway,  if  you  do  so  to  that  region,  you  would  be 
striking  a  line  practically  500  miles  in  length? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  should  say,  yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  would  have  that  territory  tributary  to 
your  route  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  That  is  about  correct,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Joslin  ?  That 
would  be  about  500  miles  from  White  Horse  to  Fairbanks  via  Lake 
Kluane. 

Mr.  JosuN.  It  would  be  less  than  that  from  White  Horse.  It  is 
638  miles  from  Haines. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  would  be  less. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  would  like  to  inquire  about  the  character  of 
that  territory.     What  is  its  general  character  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  There  is  nothing  there  but  mining. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  forest  or  oench  land  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Its  contour  line — do  you  remember  what  elevation 
we  signified  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  No;  I  do  not;  but  they  are  not  very  high. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  general  elevation  of  that  coimtry 
through  which  that  road  would  run  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  We  figured  a  tentative  survey  there,  if  we  could  get 
a  line  there,  on  about  H  P^r  cent  grade. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  how  high  would  you  go  ?  You  are  only  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Twent}r-eight  hundred  feet. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  it  is  something  below  that  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  below  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  Possibly  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
as  a  general  thing  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  should  say  so,  when  you  come  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  about  a  thousantl  feet. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  would  be  about  200  miles  south,  generally 
speaking,  of  the  latitude  of  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  What  do  you  mean?    From  where  we  start? 
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Senator  Walsh.  No;  that  region.  Even  Dawson  is  some  con- 
siderable  distance  south   of   Fairbanks. 

Mr.  DicKBSON.  Yes;  I  should  saj  that  was  about  correct. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  do  not  think  very  much,  apparently,  of  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Fairbanks  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Would  vou  say  it  was  better  or  worse  than  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  this  coimtry  through  which  your  road 
would  run  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  would  say  from  my  general  knowledge  that  it  is 
better.  I  only  think  of  the  a^cultural  possibilities  in  this  way, 
that  there  are  possibilities  of  raismg  sufficient  products  there  to  supply 
local  consumption  only,  not  to  compete  with  the  outside.  There  is 
nothing  for  a  transportation  company  to  handle. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  far  did  you  say  it  was  from  White  Horse 
to  Dawson  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  About  500  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Fivc  hundred  miles  from  White  Horse  to  Daw- 
son? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  By  the  river. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  notice  the 
map  to  see  where  White  Horse  is  and  where  Dawson  is,  and  then  they 
can  get  a  general  idea  of  the  other  distances  on  that  map. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  This  [indicating]  is  White  Horse. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  is  about  600  miles,  I  think.  What  is  the  correct 
distance  by  river?  It  is,  I  think,  500  miles  by  the  river  and  330  miles 
by  the  trail  we  operate. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Dickeson,  did  you  point  out  the  reasons  why 
you  would  take  the  route  from  Haines  in  preference  to  the  shorter 
route  over  here  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir;  1  gay  I  think  the  route  from  Haines  is  the 
best  as  compared  with  the  routes  west,  on  account  of  my  general 
knowledge,  having  surveyed  that  route  56  miles,  and,  based  on  hear- 
say about  the  Copper  River  &  Nothwestern  Railroad,  I  would  say  it 
would  be  a  cheaper  line  to  build  and  possibly  a  cheaper  line  to  operate. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  no  very  definite  mformation  upon 
which  to  express  that  preference,  however. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir;  nothing  further  than  having  made  the  sur- 
vey 56  miles,  and  not  having  seen  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western Railroad,  but  I  have  seen  their  figures,  and  I  know  generally. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course,  this  other  line  that  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  really  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern.  It  is  that 
other  line  going  to  Matanuska  over  there. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  You  mean  the  one  going  into  the  Matanuska  coal 
fields  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes.  As  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago, 
vou  would  prefer  the  line  from  Haines  to  Dawson  instead  of  that 
other  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  I  wanted  to  get  your  reasons  because  there 
are  about  200  miles  difference — I  mean  from  Haines  to  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Because  that  line  could  tap  the  White  River  cop- 
l>er  fields.  But  the  White  Pass,  already  built,  can  do  the  same 
thing.     Why  build  another  line? 
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Senator.  Jones.  That  would  be  a  reason. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir.  If  yo\i  want  to  project  a  line  of  rail- 
road you  must  project  it  so  that  it  can  get  some  tonnage. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Will  you  state  to  tne  committee  whether  the 
Rothschilds  of  England  are  large  owners  of  copper  mines  in  that 
district? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  at  all,  and  I  doubt 
that  they  have. 

Mr.  Bellaine.  Mr.  Bratnobar  owns  some  properties  there,  does 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  There  is  a  Cincinnati 
concern  that  owns  one  of  the  properties  tnere,  or  are  developing  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  spoke  of  physical  difficulties  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  lines,  ana  stated  it  would  have  to  be  built  over  40 
miles  of  glacier.     Which  did  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern,  I  am  told,  is 
to  some  extent  on  a  glacial  foundation. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  already  built  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  That  is  already  built.  That  is  second-hand 
information.  I  would  rather  you  would  get  direct  information 
from  them,  because  I  do  not  like  to  talk  about.other  people's  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  any  necessity 
for  building  over  40  miles  of  glacier,  if  any  new  line  was  built  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  None.  Commissioner  Clark,  of  the  Interstate 
Conamerce  Commission,  could  probably  give  you  the  best  and  most 
unbiased  information  about  the  Copper  Kiver  &  Northwestern 
Railroad's  physical  condition,  because  ne  has  been  over  it,  and  I 
would  rely  xipon  his  judgment. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Dickeson,  what  do  you  know  about  the  gold 
properties  to  the  north  and  east  of  Fairbanks,  as  shown  on  the  map. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  that  country  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  No,  sir.  I  have  never  been  in  that  country.  I 
am  going  down  with  the  opening  of  navigation  this  spring.  There  is 
a  large  tract  of  low-grade  placer  properties  there,  I  am  told,  within 
50  miles,  or  within  a  radius  of  5  miles  of  Fairbanks,  and  there  is  a 
man  in  London  at  the  present  time  endeavoring  to  finance  that 
proposition. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  you  mean  Hughes  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  think  that  is  the  name. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  is  typical  of  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  merits  of  it. 
Judge  ? 

^Ir.  Wickersham.  I  know  **  Windy  Hughes.** 

Mr.  Dickeson.  I  was  trying  to  say  something  good  about  the 
country. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  had  better  not  quote  **Windy  Hughes," 
then. 

Mr.  Dickeson.  That  ends  it.  Now,  as  to  quartz.  I  am  figuring 
at  the  present  time  with  the  owner  of  some  quartz  stamp  mills, 
small  ones,  down  there. 

Senator  Jones.  Down  where  ? 

Mr.  Dickeson.  In  the  Fairbanks  district;  to  take  in  oil  from  Cali- 
fornia to  help  him  to  operate  his  properties,  because  he  can  not  get 
cool  at  all,  and  because  wood  would  cost  hhn  $16  a  cord  and  the 
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efficiency  of  it  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  efficieacv  of  oil,  and  prob- 
ably 25  per  cent  worse  than  the  Alaska  coal  would  be. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  kind  of  fuel  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  DicKESON.  We  use  British  Columbia  coal  and  pay  $6.50  for  it 
and  transport  it  into  Alaska,  and  pay  duty  on  it,  for  our  engines. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  any  coal  close  to  his  property  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  property  will  pay  by  the  use  of 
oil? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Possibly;  yes.  We  can  help  reduce  his  cost  so  that 
he  will  get  on  a  paying  basis  eventually.  We  are  going  to  endeavor 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM,  You  know  that  there  is  plenty  of  coal  within  50 
mil^  of  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes;  if  it  were  turned  loose. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  find  out.  There  is 
coal  up  there  close  to  his  property  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Coal  in  abundance. 

Senator  Jones.  But  it  is  not  opened  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  is  not  opened.  All  the  Government  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  make  it  possible  to  get  the  coal  out  of  the  ground 
and  capital  will  develop  a  way  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  a  great  many  mines  in  that  samd 
condition  up  there,  might  there  not  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  would  not  be  surprised.  The  Yukon  Gold  Co.  in 
Dawson — while  this  is  in  British  territory  it  has  the  same  general 
bearing  on  the  whole  community — ^pay  an  average  of  S12.50  a  cord 
for  theu"  wood,  and  the  ore  they  take  out  of  the  ground  is  very  rich 
per  yard,  and  I  do  not  know  but  I  think  they  are  having  a  difficult 
time  to  even  handle  that  rich  proposition  because  of  the  fuel  problem. 
If  we  had  that  Alaskan  coal  opened  up  and  it  could  be  transported, 
there  would  be  a  market  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  make  a  great  country  of  Alaska,  might 
it  not? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Open  up  the  coal  and  you  will  develop  as  much  of 
Alaska's  tonnage  as  there  is  known ;  all  there  is  that  you  can  measure 
up,  and  other  things  may  be  found. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  we  relied  on  you  and  the  Alaska  Central 
when  you  only  built  from  Seward  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  how 
would  we  get  any  coal  into  the  interior  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  think  you  would  have  an  all-water  route,  which 
is  the  cheapest  form  of  transportation  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  no  navigable  water  in  connection  with 
that  coal. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  There  certainly  is  if  we  had  a  line  to  tide  water,  to 
bring  it  down. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  From  Matanuska  down,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
the  interior. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  You  mean  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr,  DiCKESON.  That  is  the  answer.  You  have  that  line  there. 
Matanuska  would  have  water  transportation  around  by  way  of  St» 
MidiaeK 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Up  by  the  way  of  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes.  It  is  the  cheapest  form  of  transportation  in 
the  world,  and  no  intelligent  man  will  dispute  it 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  will  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I  should 
say  it  ought  to  be  delivered  in  Fairbanks  in  large  tonnage  at  50  per 
cent  less  than  the  present  cost  of  fuel. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ijct  US  get  it  down  to  figures.  There  are  boats 
on  that  route  now  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  will  it  cost  me  now  to  transport  coal  in 
considerable  quantities,  for  supplying  Fairbanks  for  domestic  use — 
taUng  it  around  to  St.  Michaels  and  up  the  river  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  would  undertake  tnat  carrying  in  this  way,  if  I 
were  running  transportation 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  no;  answer  my  question.  Wliat  does  it 
cost  me  now  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  because  there 
is  none  moving. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Would  it  be  a  similar  freight  cost  to  Fairbanks  ? 
We  do  get  coal. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  handle  coal  on  the  Yukon  River,  300  miles,  for 
$4.50  a  ton. 

Senator  Jones.  How  far  would  it  be  around  there  to  tidewater, 
I  mean  how  far  would  it  be  around  from  that  tidewater  point  to 
Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  should  say  coal  ought  to  be  deUvered  in  Fair- 
banks for  $5  a  ton,  to  answer  your  question,  but  only  in  very  large 
tonnage. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Up  the  Yukon  River  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bellaine.  Would  you  take  a  contract  to  deliver  at  that  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  1  would  in  large  quantities,  yes,  sir;  after  I  had 
prepared  modem  facilities  to  handle  it. 

^nator  Walsh.  What  is  the  freight  from  St.  Michaels  on  coal  to 
Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  There  are  no  rates  published,  as  I  have  often  said. 
The  rate  is  whatever  the  transportation  company  chooses  to  make  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  about  what  would  they  choose  to  make  it 
with  me  if  I  wanted  a  shipment  of  coal  or  some  smaller  commodity  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  shoula  say,  according  to  present  conditions,  you 
might  be  charged  30,  and  in  some  instances  50. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  average  cost  is  more 

than  60  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  has  been,  but  it  will  not  be  after  we  get  in  there. 
It  has  been  up  to  this  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  has  been  all  these  15  years  that  you  have  been 
doing  business  there,  Mr.  Dickeson. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Judge  Wickersham,  let  me  say  to  you  that  the 
vicinity  of  Fairbanks  ought  to  look  upon  our  transportation  system 
as  the  savior  of  that  country,  and  I  think  you  will  subscribe  to  it. 
.  Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  did  all  I  could  to  help  vou  get  the  route  to 
go  m  there,  and  I  am  beginning  to  be  very  doubtful  about  the  situa- 
tion because  of  the  optimism  you  display  with  respect  to  our  getting 
railroads  in  there. 
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Air.  DiCKESON.  I  certamly  do  not  want  a  railroad  there  after  I 
have  spent  a  lot  of  money  to  go  into  Fairbanks,  and  I  have  cut  your 
transportation  charges  into  Fairbanks,  which  I  can  show  you  by 
evidence.  After  having  spent  all  that  money  I  do  not  want  the 
Government  to  step  in  ana  build  a  railroad  there. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Speaking  of  the  coal-fields  region,  if  the  Alaska 
Northern  was  extended  tm-ough  to  the  Tanana  River  right  through 
the  heart  of  the  Nenana  coal  fields,  this  coal  would  then  be  withm 
about  60  miles  of  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  DioKESON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  could  be  delivered,  could  it  not,  much  more 
cheaply  to  this  interior  country  than  the  Matanuska  coal  could  be 
delivered  around  by  the  way  of  Dutch  Harbor  and  the  St.  Michael 
district  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Most  certainly;  but  there  would  not  be  enough 
coal  consumed  in  Fairbanks  to  warrant  a  railroad  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  No;  but  that  w^ould  be  part  of  the  traffic. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  would  like  to  add  that  if  this  committee  would 
like  any  additional  information  in  the  wav  of  our  annual  reports  or 
records  or  tariffs  to  substantiate  what  I  have  said  here,  we  will  go 
out  of  our  way  to  furnish  them.  I  want  some  plan  worked  up  whereby 
Alaska  can  be  developed,  because  it  is  to  our  selfish  interest;  but  we 
do  not  want  a  plan  worked  out  whereby  we  will  be  unable  to  do 
business  at  all,  and  we  want*  you  to  consider  that  if  you  are  going  to 
build  a  railroad  across  Alaska  or  finance  one,  that  we  would  like  to 
come  in  and  get  rid  of  our  property  very  cheaply.  We  will  sell  it 
to  you  very  cheaply,  because  we  can  not  do  business. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  your  property  runs  off  into  the  Yukon 
British  territory;  it  does  not  go  toward  Alaska? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  It  does  not  make  any  difference.  You  can  not  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  33J  per  cent  of 
our  traffic. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  therefore  you  think  there  ought  to  be  no 
railroad  built  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  do  not.  I  say  railroads  will  be  built  in  Alaska 
when  the  Grovemment  opens  up  tne  natural  resources  so  that  it  can 
be  mined  and  developed,  and  capital  will  follow. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then  you  will  be  put  out  of  business,  will 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  I  do  not  think  so.  May  I  just  add  one  word  ?  You 
can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  our  situation — that  is,  the  situation  per- 
taimng  to  our  hne,  our  tates,  etc. — by  getting  the  records  of  the 
Canadian  railway  commission,  some  two  years  ago,  or  last  year, 
rather,  after  the  case  was  in  court  five  years,  and  Mter  the  commis- 
sion, as  a  whole,  including  the  chairman,  went  over  our  line  and  made 
a  j^ysical  valuation  of  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  present  a  copy  of  it  to  us  we  will  put 
it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  There  are  many  things  in  it  that  show  up  our.  prac- 
tices, and  it  tells  the  true  story  of  the  whole  situation  there. 

(Mr.  Dickeson  was  thereupon  excused,  and  the  committee  adjoxmied 
until  to-morrow,  Friday,  May  9,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  HAY  9,   1913. 

COMMXTTEE  ON  TERRITORIES, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  iil  for  the  purpose  of  further 
considering  the  bill  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Present:  Senators  Pittman  (chairman),  Walsh,  Hitchcock,  Nelson, 
Bristow,  McLean,  and  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  TOHIT  S.  WEBB,  ATTOBNEY  NOBTHEBN  COM- 
HEBCIAL  CO.  AND  NOBTHEBN  NAVIGATION  CO. 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  attorney  for  the  Northern 
Commercial  Co.  and  the  Northern  Navigation  Co.,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Dickeson  yesterday  as  controlling  navigation  on 
the  American  side  of  the  Yukon  River.  He  spoke  of  "certain  in- 
fluences "  at  work  in  Washington  to  prevent  his  company  gaining  a 
subport  of  entry  at  Fairbanks.  Heretofore  the  coastwise  laws  have 
been  interpreted  by  the  departments  to  mean  that  foreign  bottoms 
could  not  engage  in  inland  trade.  This  was  changed  by  an  opinion 
of  Attorney  General  Wickersham,  rendered  January  5,  1913.  I 
should  like  to  put  this  in  the  record.  It  is  very  important  in  this 
connection. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(The  opinion  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Depabtment  of  Justice, 

Washington,  January  5,  IdlS, 
The  Secbetaby  of  Commebce  and  Labob. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Novemlier 
25, 1912,  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  a  suhport  of  entry  at  Fairbanks,  Aiaslsa. 
on  the  application  of  persons  who  desire  to  establish  a  route  for  transportation 
of  merchandise  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  Seattle  to  Fairbanks  by  way  of 
Skagway,  Alaska,  and  Whlteliorse,  Yukon  Territory.  The  method  of  trans- 
portation intended  to  be  employed  is  by  American  vessels  from  Seattle  to  Skag 
way,  thence  by  rail  over  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  route  across  the  interna- 
tional boundary  to  Whitehorse,  in  Yukon  Territory,  and  thence  by  foreign  ves- 
sels down  the  rivers,  across  the  international  boundary  again,  to  Fairbanks. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  any  action  you  make  take  on  the  application  would  be, 
as  you  state,  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  question  whether  stich  transporta- 
tion would  or  would  not  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  act  of 
February  17,  1898  (30  Stat..  248).  you  submit  to  me  the  question  whether  such 
transportation  is  within  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  said  act. 

The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  (which  are  the  material)  are  as 
follows  : 

**Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  no  merchandise  shall  be  transported  by  water,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof,  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port 
of  the  United  States,  either  directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the 
voyage,  in  any  other  vessel  than  a  vessel  of  the  Fnlteti  States.  But  tiiis  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  any  foreign  vessel  from  one  to 
another  port  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  no  merchandise  other  than 
ttiat  imported  in  such  vessel  from  some  foreign  port  which  shall  not  have  been 
unladen  shall  be  carried  from  one  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  to  another.- 

"  Sec.  2.  That  section  eight  of  *An  act  to  abolish  certain  fees  for  official  serv- 
ices to  American  vessels  and  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  shipi^ing  commis- 
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sloners,  seamen,  owners  of  yessels,  and  for  other  purposes/  approved  June  nine- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  elghty-slx,  is  hereby  ammided  to  read : 

''  *  Sec.  8.  No  foreign  vessel  shall  transport  passengers  between  ports  or  places 
of  the  United  States,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  a  foreign  port,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  $200  for  each  passenger  so  transported  and  landed.'  ** 

In  order  to  bring  the  case  referred  to  by  you  within  the  terms  of  this  statute 
it  must  be  held  that  it  applies  not  merely  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
by  water  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  thereof,  either 
directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the  voyage,  but  also  to  trans- 
portation by  land  for  a  part  of  the  trip. 

The  language  of  the  act  forbids  any  such  construction.  The  words  of  section 
1,  by  their  plain,  natural  import,  refer  to  a  voyage  entirely  by  water  by  vessels 
between  ports  of  the  United  States.  To  bring  the  case  submitted  by  you  within 
the  act  the  terms  of  the  statute  must  be  amended  so  as  to  read,  Instead  of  **  by 
water,"  "  by  land  or  water  " ;  instead  of  "  for  any  part  of  the  voyage,"  "  for  any 
part  of  the  transportation."  Such  a  vital  change  in  the  character  of  the  act  the 
result  of  which  might  be  to  subject  property  to  forfeiture,  can  clearly  be  made 
only  by  Ck>ngrees. 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  act  confirms  this  view.  In 
1817  Ck>ngres8  enacted  a  law  relating  to  the  transportation  of  merchandlee  which 
brought  into  the  Kevised  Statutes  under  the  title  "Vessels  in  domestic  com- 
merce," as  section  4347,  in  the  following  form: 

"No  merchandise  shall  be  transported,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof, 
from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  of  the  United  States  in  a 
Teasel  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject  of  any  foreign  power." 

In  order  to  cover  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  trade  between  this  country 
and  Canada  on  the  northern  frontier,  an  act  was  passed,  July  18,  1866  (now 
sec.  3110  of  the  Revised  Statutes),  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  3110-  If  any  merchandise  shall,  at  any  port  in  the  United  States  on  the 
northern,  northeastern,  or  northwestern  frontiers  thereof,  be  laden  upon  any 
vessel  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject  of  a  foreign  country,  and  shall 
be  taken  thence  to  a  foreign  port  to  be  reladen  and  reshipped  to  any  other  port 
In  the  United  States  on  such  frontier,  either  by  the  same  or  any  other  vessel, 
foreign  or  American,  with  intent  to  evade  the  provisions  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  of 
the  United  States,  In  a  vessel  belonjring  wholly  or  in  part  to  n  subject  of  any 
foreign  power,  the  merchandise  shall,  on  its  arrival  at  such  last-named  port,  be 
seized  and  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  the  vessel  shall  pay  a  tonnage 
duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  her  admeasurement" 

By  the  act  of  June  19, 1886  (24  Stat,  81),  section  8,  the  principle  of  the  above 
acts  was  applied  to  the  passenger  traffic,  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  S.  That  foreign  vessels  found  transimrting  passengers  between  places 
or  ports  in  the  I'ni ted  States,  when  such  passengers  have  been  taken  on  board 
in  the  United  States,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $2  for  every  passenger  landed." 

Section  4347,  Revised  Statutes,  in  the  form  quoted  above,  was  constructed  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  f.  250  Kegs  of  Nails  (61  Fed.,  410),  the  point  being  whether  the  statute 
covered  the  case  of  merchandise  shipped  from  New  York  to  Antwerp  in  a 
Belgian  vessel  and  thence  transshipped  in  a  British  vessel  to  a  port  in  Cal- 
ifornia, its  real  ultimate  objective.  The  court,  after  laying  down  the  principle 
that,  "  In  interi>reting  the  provisions  of  such  a  statute,  it  is  rather  the  letter 
of  tie  law  than  its  spirit  which  is  to  be  rejrarded"  (61  Fed.,  411),  held  that 
this  transportation,   though   an  evasion  of  the  statute,   was  not   a   violation 

thereof.  ^ 

In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  this  case  in  the  lower  court,  Congress,  by 
the  act  of  February  16,  1893  (27  Stat,  455),  added,  after  the  word  "power" 
In  section  4347,  the  following : 

**And  the  transportation  of  merchandise  in  any  such  vessel  or  vessels  from 
one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  of  the  United  States  via  any 
foreign  port  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  foregoing  provision." 

It  will  be  observed  that  section  3110  of  the  Keviseil  Statutes,  supra,  relating 
to  traflBc  on  the  northern  frontiers,  is  broader  than  section  4347,  relating  to 
the  coastwise  traflic  generajly.  even  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February  15, 
1893,  in  that  section  3110  prohibits  the  use  of  foreign  bottoms  between  ports 
of  the  United  States,  via  a  Canadian  port,  for  even  a  part  of  the  voyage,  while 
It  might  plausibly  be  claimed  that  section  4347,  as  amended,  did  not  go  so  far. 
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The  discovery  of  gold  In  Alaska  made  this  defect  in  the  law  a  matter  of 
practical  moment,  for,  as  Alaska  is  sei>arated  from  the  United  States  proi^r 
by  a  great  stretch  of  country  belonging  to  Canada,  a  port  in  Alaska  could  not^ 
perhaps*  be  deemed  a  "  port  in  the  United  States  on  such  frontiers  "  within  the 
meaning  of  8e<*tion  3110.  Reviseil  Statutes.  To  meet  this  situation  the  act  of 
February  17,  1898,  supra,  was  passe<l.  which,  while  formally  It  supersedes 
section  4347,  Revised  Statutes,  in  substance  amends  it  by  adding  the  words 
"  by  water "  after  the  word  •'  transi)ortetl "  and  the  words  "  or  for  any  i*art 
of  the  voyage,"  after  the  words  "  via  a  foreign  port." 

The  act  of  February  17,  1898,  was  Senate  bill  No.  3580,  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 
second  session.  Senator  Frye.  chairman  of  the  committee  reporting  it,  said  in 
explanation  of  the  necessity  for  its  enactment  (55tb  Cong.  Rec..  2d  sess..  p. 
leiO): 

"*  *  *  It  is  rendered  necessary  for  this  reason :  Inquiries  have  just  been 
made  at  the  Treasury  I>epartment  as  to  whether  an  American  vessel  could  not 
take  a  cargo  at  Seattle  and  land  it  at  Vancouver,  ship  it  at  Vancouver  on  an 
Bnglish  vessel  and  the  E^nglish  vessel  carry  it  up  the  rivers.  That  would  be  an 
evasion  of  the  law,  and  this  is  to  make  it  certain  that  it  would  also  be  a  viola- 
tion." 

Mr.  Payne,  in  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  House,  made  a  sim- 
ilar statement  (ibid.,  1730),  and  the  House  report  consists  entirely  of  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  which  the  following  is  quoted  (ibid., 
pp.  1729, 1730)  : 

"The  essential  amendment  is  in  the  words  'or  for  any  part  of  the  voyage.' 
The  question  has  recently  been  put  to  the  Treasury  whether  American  goods 
consigned  to  Alaskan  ports  from  Seattle  can  be  carried  in  American  vessels  to 
Victoria,  a  distance  of  only  72  miles,  and  at  Victoria  be  put  on  British  vessels 
to  be  carried  to  Dyea,  a  distance  of  about  900  miles,  or  to  St.  Michael,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  2,000  miles.  The  Treasury  Department  has  ruled  that  this  is  a 
▼iolatlou  of  the  laws  reserving  the  coasting  trade  to  American  vessels.  It  is  a 
palpable  evasion  of  those  laws,  but  In  some  quarters  doubt  is  expressed  whether 
the  courts  will  not  decide,  as  they  did  In  the  case  of  a  shipment  of  a  cargo  of 
nails  from  New  York  to  Antwerp  by  a  foreign  vessel,  and  thence  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  another  foreign  vessel,  that  the  law  had  been  successfully  evaded,  not 
violated.  That  decision  led  to  the  amendment  of  Revised  Statutes,  section  4347, 
by  the  act  of  February  15,  1893,  prohibiting  shipment  *  via  a  foreign  port.* 
That  amendment,  however,  does  not,  perhaps,  fully  cover  the  transaction  here 
referred  to.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  to  confine  carrying  by  water  for 
tie  whole  voyage  between  American  ports  to  American  vessels.  It  is  l>elieved 
that  section  1  explicitily  affirms  that  policy  and  removes  all  doubt." 

During  the  debates  in  the  House  this  colloquy  occurred  (ibid.,  1730)  : 

"  Mr.  Moody.  Does  this  bill  in  any  way  affect  the  bonding  privileges? 

"Mr.  Payne.  You  mean  with  reference  to  the  railroad  cjirrying  trade?  No; 
it  refers  entirely  to  goods  brought  In  vessels  and  transferred  to  other  vessels. 

"  Mr.  Moody.  Would  it  indirectly  affect  the  bonding  privilege? 

"  Mr.  Payne.  I  can  not  see  how  it  w^ould  affect  it  in  any  way. 

"Mr.  SiMPKiNs  of  Massachusetts.  As  I  understand,  this  bill  simply  secures 
to  American  vessels  the  American  coastwise  trade  in  Alaska. 

"Mr.  Payne.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  it,  and  that  Is  all  there  Is  in  it,  as  I 
understand  It." 

In  addition  and  for  similar  reasons,  the  act  of  June  19.  1886.  supra,  was 
reenacted  as  section  2  of  the  act  of  February  17.  1898.  with  an  Increase  In  the 
pena-lty  from  $2  per  passenger  to  $200;  a  provision  was  inserted  as  section  8, 
dealing  with  the  transshipment  of  goods  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  and  other 
rivers;  and  section  3109  of  the  Revised  Statutes  was  amended  so  as  to  apply  to 
AJaska. 

This  account  of  the  history  of  this  legislation  makes  it  clear  that  Congress 
did  not  have  in  mind  In  the  act  of  February  17,  1898,  anything  further  than  the 
regulation  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  a  voyage  by  water  between  ports  of  the  rnlte<l  States.  'There  is  not  a  sign 
that  anything  further  was  thought  of.  The  subject  being  dealt  with,  namely, 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States;  the  evasion  of  law  sought  to  be  fore- 
stalled, namely,  the  shipment  to  Victoria  or  Vancouver  by  vessel,  and  the  trans- 
shipment there  In  another  vessel  to  an  ^Vmertcan  port:  the  addition  to  the 
former  act  of  the  words  **  by  water  "  and  "  for  any  part  of  the  voyage " ;  the 
reenactment,  as  section  2.  of  an  act  providing  for  the  transT)ortatlon  of  passen- 
gers between  ports  or  places  in  the  United  States  by  a  foreign  vessel,  all  show 
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cleflrly  tbat  Ck>iigree8  had  In  mind  a  transportation  which  should  be  entirely 
by  water,  in  vessels,  and  was  simply  endeavoring  to  prevent  evasions  of  the 
coasting  laws»  by  double  billing  through  foreign  ports,  or  by  transshipment  at 
such  ports. 

I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  advise  you  that  the  transportation. to  which 
yoo  refer  would  not,  in  my  Judgment,  violate  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
the  act  of  February  17,  1898. 

Respectfully,  Gico.  W.  Wiokxssham, 

Attorney  Qeneral. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BICHAEB  S.  ETAN,  PEESIBEHT  OF  THE 
COITTKOLLEB  KAILWAY  &  NAYIGATION  CO.,  COITTBOLLEB 
BAY,  ALASEJl. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion to-day — S.  48 — ^to  which  I  wish  to  address  myself  appears  to 
me  to  be  framed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission. 

I  beg  to  say  before  going  further — and  I  believe  Judge  Wickersham 
and  other  Alaskans  will  give  me  that  credit — ^that  I  am  and  have  been 
always  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  Alaska,  and  that  nobody  under- 
stands or  realizes  more  than  I  the  disadvantages  that  the  Territory 
has  labored  under  from  the  lack  of  transportation  and  effective  le^s- 
lation  for  the  opening  of  her  resources.  I  have  spent  more  than  15 
years  in  the  Territory.  When  I  came  to  Washington,  semioflScially 
representing  Alaska,  in  1906,  my  voice  was  always  and  continuously 
raised  asking  for  assistance  form  the  Government  toward  the  build- 
ing of  transportation  lines,  aids  to  navigation,  and  Territorial  repre- 
sentation. 

I  have  been  identified  with  the  upbuilding  of  our  Western  country 
since  1880,  and  during  that  time  have  constructed  over  1,600  milesa 
of  railroad  in  the  Western  States.  This  should  qualify  me,  in  some 
little  way  at  least,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

We  are  all  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  railroad  transportation,  but 
we  differ  very  materially  on  the  policies  put  forth  at  this  time  to 
accomplish  that  result.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  Government  owner- 
ship, and  I  am  particularly  opposed  to  Government  operation. 

My  opposition  is  founded  on  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained 
by  me  in  European  and  foreign  countries  in  this  respect,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  quote  from  Judge  Wickersham's  opening  state- 
ment: 

On  prinlcple  I  am  opposed  to  the  Government  going  Into  the  business  of 
running  coal  mines  or  railroads  or  any  other  business  indiscriminately  for  profit. 

He  deserves  credit  for  his  frank  statement,  but  I  regret  to  say  some 
of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  the  committee 
favoring  the  governmental  ownership  policy  have  materially  changed 
their  opinions  on  that  question  within  the  last  vear;  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  for  such  change  is  best  known  to  themselves. 

It  will  be  better  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  divide  what  I  have  to 
say  into  two  parts.  At  first  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  railroad 
colnmission's  findings,  and  then  address  myself  to  the  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation. 

I  am  the  president  of  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co., 
a  corporation  which  proposes  building  a  line  of  road  from  Con- 
troller Bay  to  the  Bering  Kiver  coal  fields.  It  is  now  my  unpleasant 
duty  to  place  before  this  committee  some  facts  concerning  the  find- 
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ings  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission  which  reflect  materially  on 
the  accuracy  of  their  recommendations,  and  to  try  and  prove  to  you 
that  their  enactment  into  law  would  be  a  very  unprofitable  proposi- 
tion for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  embark  in. 

I  quote  from  the  message  of  transmittal  of  said  report  by  President 
Taft  to  the  Congress: 

The  commtssioQ  find  that  Ck)rdova  offers  the  best  present  ocean  terminal  for  the 
Bering  River  coal.  The  commission  also  points  out  that  it  would  not  be  econom- 
ical to  haul  the  Matanuska  coal  to  either  Valdez  or  Cordova,  and  that  therefore 
the  logical  outlet  for  that  field  is  Seward.  If  commercial  development  of  these 
two  fields  should  disclose  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  Is  the  same  in  both,  the 
Bering  River  field  would  have  the  advantage  of  greater  proximity  to  open  tide- 
water. A  branch  line  from  the  Copper  River  Railway  to  the  Bering  River  field, 
a  distance  of  38  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,054,000,  is  recommended  to 
afford  an  outlet  for  the  coal  on  Prince  William  Sound  and  into  the  Copper  River 
Valley  and  the  region  where  there  Is  at  present  the  largest  market  for  Alaska 
coal. 

How  much  attention  the  President  gave  personally  to  the  details 
contained  in  said  report  I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  but  it  seems  par- 
ticularly significant  to  me  that  in  discussing  the  Controller  Bay  route 
he  quotes:  "The  proposed  terminals  at  Katalla  and  Controller  Bay 
are  found  to  be  very  expensive,  both  as  to  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, besides  furnishing  very  inferior  harbors."  And  further  on  he 
recommends  the  building  of  a  branch  line  from  the  Copper  River  to 
the  Bering  River  coal  fields,  a  distance  of  38  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,054,000.  So  far  as  Controller  Bay  and  Katalla  ai-e  concerned,  had 
the  President  paid  any  attention  to  the  report  or  had  he  discussed  it 
with  the  governmental  authority  on  the  subject,  namely,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  he  would  have  found,  in. the  first  place,  that  the 
railroad  commission  did  not  visit  Controller  Bay,  and  thereiore  were 
in  no  position  to  make  any  report  on  it ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he 
would  have  found,  from  the  information  furnished  him  by  that  same 
authority,  that  Controller  Bay  ranks  among  the  best  harbors  in 
Alaska. 

He  recommends,  as  stated,  the  building  of  38J  miles  of  a  branch 
road,  and  supposedly  takes  it  from  the  commission's  recommendation 
on  page  141  of  the  report,  while  the  commission  find,  and  admit  on 
page  126.  that  the  longer  route  of  the  55-niile  branch  would  transport 
the  coal  cheaper,  although  the  original  cost  would  be  a  little  more. 
(See  pp.  68  and  69,  also  126  and  127,  report  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
Commission.) 

The  Cordova-Lake  Charlotte  route  of  38  miles,  which  the  commis- 
sion recommend  in  their  final  recommendation  on  page  141,  they  con- 
demn on  page  126  as  being  too  costly  from  an  operating  standpoint, 
owing  to  its  heavy  grades,  amounting  to  1.7  per  cent  and  1.13  per  cent^ 
against  traffic.  The  cost  of  constructing  tnis  branch  of  38  miles  is 
estimated  at  $2,054,000,  while  the  cost  of  constructing  the  longer 
branch  of  55  miles  is  estimated  at  $2,700,000.     (See  p.  10.) 

The  Cordova-Katalla  route  of  55  miles,  of  whicn  the  President 
takes  no  notice,  and  which  costs,  as  I  have  before  stated,  some  $700,- 
000  more  than  the  Cordova-Lake  Charlotte  route  of  38  miles,  shows 
that  the  deductions  and  findings  expressed  by  the  President  in  his 
message  of  transmittal  are  hardly  founded  on  facts  that  could  be 
taken  as  a  guide  for  Congress  to  act  on.  I  just  mention  this,  not  with 
the  object  of  misconstruing  the  intention  of  the  President,  but  to  con- 
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vej  to  you  how  misleading  a  discussion  of  this  report  by  the  com- 
mittee would  be  if  it  were  not  to  go  deeply  into  the  report  itself  and 
arrive  at  its  own  conclusions  as  to  how  far  the  railroad  commission's 
recommendations  are  to  be  accepted. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  before  you  go  on,  Mr. 
Ryan. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  refer  us  to  the  particular  parts  of  the 
report  you  have  in  mind  in  making  these  statements  ? 

Mr.  ;^YAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  page  numbers. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes ;  I  can  give  you  the  page  numbers  as  I  read.  I  will 
discuss  them  in  order. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  1  mean.  As  you  read  give  them  to 
us — ^the  number  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Asking  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  a  few 
moments,  I  will  discuss  with  you  in  conjunction  with  this  map 
[indicating]  the  possibilities  of  Controller  Bay  and  Okalee  Chan- 
nel as  a  harbor  and  port.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  enterprise 
since  its  inception  in  1908.  The  company  was  or^nized  for  the 
purpose,  as  I  said  before,  of  building  a  railroad,  docks,  bunkers,  etc., 
from  Controller  Bay  to  the  Bering  River  coal  fields.  Much  has 
been  said  in  the  public  press  and  by  many  critics,  official  and  other- 
wise, derogatory  to  Controller  Bay;  but  I  would  suggest  to  most 
of  those  who  express  their  ideas  that  they  could  be  accused  of  look- 
ing at  Controller  Bay  through  colored  glasses.  We  have  heard  what 
can  be  best  termed  unreal  and  intaimble  criticisms  of  the  harbor. 
From  one  side  the  fabulistic  reports  of  ice,  from  another  of  diifting 
sand  and  nonpermanency  of  Okalee  Channel,  and  still  from  another 
that  the  tide  currents  in  the  channel  are  of  such  a  strength  at  times 
as  to  carry  all  before  them.  I  can  but  summarize  them  as  the  vapor- 
ings  of  either  an  ignorantly  prejudiced  lay  mind  or  the  inventions 
of  interested  parties  who  would  rather  depend  on  this  method  of 
advancing  some  project  vastly  more  remunerative  to  themselves  than 
to  openly  condemn  that  which  they  know  nothing  about. 

On  this  matter  I  shall  refer  now  to  page  98  of  the  report  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  Commission,  and  I  will  try  to  confine  myself  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  answering  of  their  objections  contained  on 
that  page,  and  marked  "  a,"  "  b,"  "  c,"  and  "  d."  Reading  from  the 
report,  I  quote: 

The  principal  objections  to  CJontroller  Bay  as  a  terminal  are  four: 

(a)  The  deep-water  channel  is  from  3  to  4  miles  from  the  mainland,  ap- 
proach being  over  soft  mud  uats  of  glacial  silt,  with  winding,  shifting  channels, 
the  bank  of  the  channel  itself  being  quite  steep.  The  depth  of  this  soft  mud 
is  not  known,  and  the  cost  of  structure  based  on  this  long  mud  flat  can  not  be 
safely  predicted  without  more  data. 

(ft)  It  is  known  that  at  tinier,  though  not  every  winter,  heavy  Ice  Is  formed 
on  these  flats  from  the  fresh-water  discharge  of  the  tributary  rivers,  and  this 
Ice  in  breaking  up  under  action  of  the  tidal  currents  and  the  swells  created 
by  storms  would  doubtless  seriously  damage  any  such  structures  as  pile 
wharves  on  the  flats,  besides  interfering  with  navigation.  It  is  reported  that 
this  ice  has  at  times  attained  a  thickness  of  6  feet. 

(c)  The  harbor  has  absolutely  no  anchorage  outside  the  limits  of  the  channel. 

id)  There  is  no  suitable  place  for  development  of  a  town. 

In  addition  to  these  grave  defects,  the  construction  of  any  permanent  wharf 
structure  across  the  mud  flats  to  reach  the  channel  or  to  reach  Kanak  Island 
would  doubtless  cause  variations  in  tidal  flow  such  as  to  seriously  change 
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channel  conditions.  Tlie  bay  also  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  heaviest  winds  blowing  from  a  northerly  direction  off  the  glacial 
masses  immediately  adjacent.  These  wlndn  are  common  during  the  winter 
and  often  attain  excessive  velocities.  Shipping,  if  ever  developed  to  any  com- 
mercial importance,  would  suffer  considerably  during  such  weather.  Observa- 
tions made  during  the  survey  of  the  bay  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
indicate  that  the  tidal  currcnts  in  the  channel  are  as  high  as  4  knots  an  hour, 
and  this  current,  with  a  following  wind,  would  doubtless  give  considerable 
difficulty  to  shipping  at  anchor.  It  should  also  be  stated  Uiat  none  of  the  large 
fighting  ships  of  the  Navy  would  ever  be  brought  into  Ck>ntroUer  Bay,  and  that 
any  arrangemoiit  for  coaling  war  vessels  would  involve  lightering  in  the  open 
sea  outside. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  a  minute.  Mr.  Ryan.  I.  may  possibly  be 
anticipating,  but  I  gather  gather  irom  what  has  been  said  thus  far 
that  this  is  a  discussion  rather  of  whether  the  route  should  or  should 
not  be  by  way  of  Controller  Bay,  if  it  were  determined  to  build,  than 
the  question  as  to  whether  any  buildilig  should  be  undertaken  at  all- 
Mr.  Ryan.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  argument 
which  you  are  now  making  would  be  entirely  appropriate  to  be 
addressed  to  the  President,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  choice  among 
different  routes,  rather  than  to  be  addressed  to  this  committee  now 
upon  the  question  of  the  construction  of  some  line  of  railway  from 
some  place. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  perfectly  correct,  Senator;  yet 

Senator  Walsh.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  let  me  add  that  it  is  not 
within  the  purview  oi  this  committee,  as  it  is  not  addressing  itself 
at  present  to  the  question  of  considering  the  advisability  of  it;  it  is 
solely  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  constructing  from  any  place. 
Suppose  you  should  establish  to  our  entire  satisfaction  that  the  Con- 
troller Bay  route  is  indeed  an  acceptable  route,  that  would  not  help 
the  situation  any,  because  it  is  not  the  sole  route.  If  it  were  the 
only  route  that  could  be  chosen  and  we  were  obliged  to  accept  the 
conclusions  of  the  commission  that  it  was  not  a  desirable  route,  then 
you  would  be  helpful  to  us  in  demonstrating  to  us  that  that  conclu- 
sion was  not  correct  and  it  is  not  an  available  route.  Now,  let  us 
assume  that  it  is  an  available  route,  as  well  as  other  available  routes. 
Let  us  assume  even  that  it  is  the  most  available  route,  as  you  perhaps 
would  like  to  have  us  conclude. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Naturally. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  question  as  it  is  addressed  to  us,  it  seems  to 
me,  proceeds  ujpon  that  assumption.     Do  you  not  agi*ee  with  me? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Except  in  so  far  as  this:  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
bill,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  and  as  Judge  Wickersham  in  his 
opening  statement  said,  was  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  findings  of  the  railroad  commission. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggested  exactly  the  opposite 
of  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  mean  to  misquote  you. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Ryan^  that  for  myself  I  have  no 
such  idea  at  all.  In  fact,  as  I  have  indicated  to  you,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  that  question  is  addressed  to  us  at  aU.  And  for  my- 
self there  will  be  enough  of  facts  with  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
burden  our  minds  in  determining  the  question  now  as  to  whether  the 
roads  should  be  constructed  at  all  or  not.  So  that  I  should  like  to 
be  relieved,  if  I  could,  of  any  consideration  of  the  question  as  to 
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wliether  there  are  routes  that  are  more  desirable  than  those  recom- 
mended by  the  commission  in  its  report. 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  the  sequence 
of  your  argument,  but  I  am  just  giving  my  view  about  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  discussion  heretofore  has  enlarged  somewhat  on 
Judge  Wickersham's  ojjening  statement  on  the  resources  of  Alaska. 
The  discussion  entered  into  the  feasibility  of  the  various  routes  into 
the  interior  of  Alaska — what  these  routes  would  produce,  how  these 
routes  would  pay,  and  I  understood,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the 
railroad  commission's  report  was,  as  you  might  say,  on  trial — its 
accuracy,  etc.  A  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  that  this  report 
was  the  most 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Ryan,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  interrupt 
you  to  say  that  in  my  view  it  is  on  trial  in  respect  only  to  its  con- 
clusion that  some  roads  should  be  built  The  gentleman  who  was 
on  the  stand  yesterday  endeavored  to  convince  us  that  no  road  ought 
to  be  built.  Then  he  said  that  if  it  is  built  at  all  it  should  be  built 
from  Haines.  That  was  his  view  about  it.  The  question  before  us 
is.  so  far  as  the  report  of  the  railroad  commission  is  in  issue  at  all, 
as  to  their  general  conclusion  that  some  road  should  be  built,  not  any 
recommendation  that  they  make  as  to  any  particular  route,  because 
that  question  will  come  before  the  President  for  determination  if 
the  bill  should  pass. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  appreciate  that  thoroughly,  Senator,  but  my  inten- 
tion was  to  show  that  the  railroad  report,  as  a  foundation  for  the 
information  that  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  after  the  committee  had  made  its  recom- 
mendations, was  one  which  was  not  only  misleading,  was  not  only 
inaccurate,  in  its  deductions  and  findings,  so  far  as  the  freight  rates, 
but  if  you  were  to  use  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  your  conclusions  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  you  would  be  left  with  an  entirely 
different  idea  from  that  which  vou  would  if  vou  knew  the  truth. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  inquire.  Your  argument  thus  far  has 
proceeded  upon  the  basis,  as  I  gather  it,  that  Controller  Bay  offers 
an  eligible  and  inviting  terminus  for  a  railroad  into  the  interior  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  only  terminus  for  the  Bering  River  coal,  if  the 
object  of  Congress  is  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  demands  for 
it  at  cheapest  possible  price.  Besides  that^  it  is  not  only  equal  but 
superior  to  some  of  the  harbors  recommended  by  the  railroad  com- 
mission. 

Senator  Wai^h.  Then  let  me  ask  you,  are  you  in  favor  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  roads,  provided  the  terminus  is  at  Controller  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  already  stated,  Senator,  that  I  am  in  favor,  and 
have  been  since  I  came  here  in  1906 — I  spoke  then  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  and  I  asked  that  committee  to  do  what  Con- 
gress did  last  year,  stating  that  there  were  too  many  multiplied 
ideas  of  where  railroads  should  go  in  Alaska — to  appoint  a  railroad 
commission,  or  to  authorize  the  President  to  do  it.  In  1906  I  did 
that  and  I  have  never  varied  since. 

Senator  Walsh.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you.  Proceed  in 
your  own  way. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  will  try  and  curtail  the  explanation  of  Controller 
Bay  as  much  as  possible,  but  if  this  report  was  made  without  preju- 
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dice  and  founded  oq  facts,  with  full  time  given  to  it,  the  findings 
would  be  very  different. 

Senator  Walsh.  As  to  myself,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  further 
information  about  the  availability  of  this  bay  as  a  terminus. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you 
contend  that  thev  could  not  build  a  practical  road  connecting  across 
to  those  coal  fields,  as  shown  by  your  lower  map-^connecting  with 
the  C!opper  River  Road? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  could  by  building  95  miles  of  road. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  that  road  be  practical  [indicating 
on  map]  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  that  road  would  not  be  practical,  from  Copper 
River  by  Lake  Charlotts,  for  economic  operatioh.  It  is  so  stated 
by  the  Railroad  Commission.  This  road  [indicating]  would  be 
practical.  This  is  the  Copper  River  Railway — all  the  way  up  here 
[indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  not  built  that  road! 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Here  is  where  they  have  built  to  [indicating].  An- 
other road  goes  on  up  there  [indicating].  There  [indicatmg]  is 
where  they  join.    There  are  the  Copper  Kiver  Flats  [indicatinjg]. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  say,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  unintelligible 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  was  whether  the  road  running  from 
this  red  line  here  [indicating] — mile  39,  Copper  River  Railway 

Mr.  Wickersiiam.  Around  Katalla? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  whether  you  consider  that  a  feasible  route? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Perfectly.    So 

The  Chairman.  Take  this  other  line,  running  directly  across  to 
the  north  of  that — the  red  line,  marked  "Controller  Railway  & 
Navigation  Co.''    Would  that  be  a  practical  route? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Practical;  but  it  will  lose  out  in  economic  operation 
against  the  longer  route  on  account  of  the  grades.  Therefore  the 
railway  commission  do  not  favor  it  for  coal  traflSc  to  Cordova. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  contend  that  the  railway  commission, 
or  whoever  built  the  Government  railway,  if  it  was  built,  ^ould 
build  the  railroad  that  you  have  marked  from  Controller  Bay  toward 
the  northeast  to  the  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Toward  the  Bering  River  coal  fields. 

The  Chairman.  You  object  to  the  Government  taking  the  right 
awav  from  you? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  object  to  the  Government  taking  that  right  away 
from  me,  and  I  object  to  the  Government  spending  money  to  build  in 
connection  with  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway,  when 
they  can  get  naval  and  domestic  fuel  cheaper  through  Controller  Bay. 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  As  a  preliminary  question,  Mr.  Ryan,  you  have 
not  yet  constructed  any  road  at  alli 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  we  have  not. 

Controller  Bay  was  discovered  by  Capt  Cook  in  1790.  It  was  used 
by  Capt.  Vancouver  about  1845,  and  was  by  him  at  that  time  charted 
to  some  extent. 

In  1900  the  bay  was  used  commercially ;  a  schooner  was  anchored 
in  the  channel  as  a  receiving  warehouse  by  the  Alaska  Development 
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Co.  for  some  years  or  more.  A  partial  chart  of  the  bay  was  made  by 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  1904,  and  the  com- 
plete and  finished  chart,  now  before  you,  was  finished  by  the  same 
bureau  of  the  Government  in  1909.  This  chart  is  corroborated  by 
the  findings  of  Vancouver  and  the  work  done  in  1904,  and  proves 


beyond  a  Question  the  permanency  of  the  Okalee  Channel  and  dia- 
nOrns 
The  bay  is  formed  by  the  Okalee  Spit  and  Kayak  Island  on  the 


closes  no  nUing  up  in  all  these  years. 


south  and  Wingham  and  Kanak  Islands  on  the  west.  Kayak  is 
over  25  miles  in  length,  with  elevations  of  approximately  2,000  feet 
The  Okalee  Spit  is  composed  of  sand  and  sand  dunes,  with  elevations 
of  from  10  to  20  feet.  Wingham  Island  is  over  4  miles  long,  with 
elevations  of  800  feet;  and  Kanak  Island,  about  3  miles  long,  low 
and  flat,  but  well  wooded  in  the  center.  The  Okalee  Cliannel,  be- 
tween the  north  end  of  Wingham  Island  )and  Kanak  Island,  has  a 
fairway  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  at  its  mouth,  is  five-eighths 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  carries  this  width,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  40 
feet,  to  within  a  mile  of  the  proposed  docks  of  the  Controller  Rail- 
way &  Navigation  Co.,  where  the  channel  is  one-half  mile  wide,  but 
of  the  same  depth. 

At  low  tide  the  flats  are  exposed,  as  shown  on  this  map,  up  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  channel  proper,  which,  like  a  river  between 
cut  banks,  keeps  itself  scoured  of  the  glacial  mud  by  tidal  action  and 
its  own  current. 

Okalee  Channel  might  almost  be  described  as  a  river — undoubtedly 
it  was  such  in  prehistoric  times — ^which  a  rising  tide  forces  out  of 
its  banks  over  tne  adjacent  mud  flats  outlining  Controller  Bay. 

In  the  Coast  Pilot  Notes,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  accepted  by  the  navigators  or  the  world,  the  harbor 
is  described  as  follows : 

Okalee  channel,  between  the  north  end  of  Wingham  and  Kanak  Islands,  is 
flve^ighths  of  a  mUe  wide,  with  a  depth  of  6  to  7  fathoms  at  the  entrance, 
and  these  and  greater  depths  can  be  taken  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
cfaamiel.  The  channel  is  a  secure  harbor,  but  is  little  used  in  the  absence  of 
aldft 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  permanency  of  the  channel,  I  quote 
from  the  testimony  given  before  the  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Interior  Department,  by  Herbert  C.  Graves,  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey : 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  made  that  channel — ^Okalee- 


where  it  is?  Whether  it  was  ocean  currents  or  whether  It  Is  the  result  of  some 
inland  river  discharging  its  waters  in  tills  neighborhood,  or  what  the  cause 
of  It  is? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  supposed  to  be  both,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  mud  flats  have 
been  formed  by  the  sUt  carried  by  the  streams.  The  channel  as  there  main- 
tained is  the  remainder  of  a  prehistoric  stream. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  wliotlier  these  particular  flats  are  temporary 
or  permanent  in  their'  nature? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  permanent. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  wordp.  is  there  any  process  of  filling  up,  so  that  it 
might  become  land  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  they  are  practically  permanent  in  that  it  will  be  the 
work  of  centuries  before  any  land  there  would  be  filled  up  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  fast  land. 

The  objections  raised  on  the  score  of  floating  ice  are  not  supported 
by  local  observations.    Controller  Bay  has  been  under  regular  and 
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careful  observations  since  1900,  through  several  hard  winters,  and 
such  objections  are  known  to  be  grounoless. 

As  the  waters  of  the  bay  never  freeze  over,  the  only  chance  for 
such  an  objection  would  lie  in  enough  ice  being  brought  down  by  the 
fresh  water  of  the  Bering  River  to  menace  the  docks  and  shipping 
during  the  action  of  the  tides.  Closer  acquaintance  with  the  winter 
conditions  has  shown  that  this  condition  does  not  and  could  not  exist. 

The  high  winds,  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid, 
are  not  excessive.  They  blow  evenly  and  steadily  and  always  off- 
shore from  the  northeast  90  per  cent  of  the  year. 

That  the  harbor  has  no  anchorage  is  perfectly  inaccurate.  The 
Coast  and  Geodetic  steamer  Patterson  during  the  season  of  1909 
constantly  remained  at  anchor  in  the  channel,  and  Capt.  Denson, 
commanaer,  describes  the  anchorage  as  good;  besides,  as  I  stated 
before,  a  schooner  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Development  Co.  was 
anchored  at  the  same  point  tor  over  two  years.  The  soundings  show- 
no  better  anchorage  in  any  harbor  in  Alaska. 

The  fourth  objection — that  there  is  no  suitable  place  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  town — is  in  keeping  with  the  other  objections.  On 
the  flats  is  an  area  of  level  ground  of  over  20,000  acres,  which,  with 
very  small  improvement,  will  make  the  finest  terminal  yards  and 
commercial  site  for  a  town  possible.  If  higher  ground  were  con- 
sidered preferable,  it  can  be  obtained  a  distance  of  5  miles  back,  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Nichawak  Mountains. 

The  further  grave  defect  mentioned — that  construction  of  any  per- 
manent structure  across  the  mud  flats  would  cause  variations  in  tidal 
flow  such  as  to  seriously  change  the  channel  conditions — ^has  been 
fully  considered  and  passed  upon  by  expert  engineers  and  found  to 
be  impossible. 

And,  lastly,  the  statement  that  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survej  indi- 
cate tidal  currents  as  high  as  4  knots  an  hour  is  another  misstate- 
ment. Quoting  from  the  Coast  Pilot  Notes,  Okalee  Channel's  tidal 
currents  have  a  velocity  of  from  2  to  3  miles  at  strength.  I  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  upon  these  inaccuracies  and  misstatements,  but  wjiy 
should  they  be  made  when  the  public  documents  that  were  before  the 
commission  are  also  accessible  to  every  navigator  and  are  before  us 
now? 

So  far  as  the  defense  of  the  harbor  against  hostile  naval  attack  is 
concerned,  I  am  not  qualified  myself  to  speak,  but  some  of  the  highest 
artillery  experts  on  the  general  naval  board  do  not  hold  as  the  com- 
mission finds. 

Compared  with  other  harbors  and  coaling  stations.  Controller  Bay 
would  stand  among  the  first. 

Comparing  Controller  Bay  with  some  of  the  great  harbors  of  to- 
day, I  have  selected  at  random  a  few  of  the  best  known : 

Hamburg,  on  the  Elbe,  which  harbors  12,000,000  tons  of  shipping 
per  annum,  and  which  lays  about  65  miles  inland,  has  a  fairway  of 
only  900  feet,  carrying  a  depth  of  33  feet,  against  2,000  feet  in 
Controller  Bay. 

London,  on  the  Thames,  at  the  London  docks,  has  a  fairway  of  but 
600  feet,  against  2,000  feet. 

Rotterdam,  on  the  Maas,  has  a  fairway  of  but  1,200  feet. 

Liverpool,  on  the  Mersey,  has  a  maximum  fairway  of  2,400  feet. 
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New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  entrance  at  the  Battery, 
has  a  fairway  of  800  feet,  and  further  up  the  river,  at  the  Chelsea 
docks,  where  the  largest  and  heaviest  ocean  vessels  in  the  world 
berth,  has  a  fairway  of  but  2,640  feet. 

The  Ambrose  Channel,  leading  into  New  York,  will  have,  when 
completed,  2,000  feet  of  fairway.  This  is  the  most  modem  channel 
work  of  to-day. 

^  The  Okalee  Channel,  opposite  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navi^- 
tion  Co.'s  docks,  has  now  a  fairway  of  over  2,000  feet.  This,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  flats,  is  susceptible  to  very  cheaj)  and  easy  im- 
provement by  dredffing,  if  necessary,  and  a  basin  of  size  sufficient  to 
accommodate  any  niture  possible  tonnage  of  this  port  can  easily  be 
created,  surpassing  most  harbors  in  the  world. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Controller  Bay,  through  the  Okalee  Chan- 
nel, possesses  the  greatest  advantages  as  a  shipping  port  for  the  Ber- 
ing Kiver  coal  fields,  with  a  broad  and  direct  channel  leading  into  it, 
its  possibilities  at  the  docks  equal  to  the  Hudson  River  at  the  Chelsea 
Docks  in  New  York  City,  and  superior  in  this  respect  to  Hamburg, 
London,  Rotterdam,  and  Liverpool,  puts  it  in  the  class  of  the  best 
harbors  known  to  exist.  It  can  be  well  said  of  it,  it  has  no  superior 
and  few  equals. 

It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  some  reason  for  these  objections.  I 
want  to  ask  this  committee  whether  in  executive  session,  or  when  they 
are  considering  this  report,  not  to  take  my  word  for  these  statement 
and  comparisons,  but  to  send  for  the  head  of  the  Government  bureau 
who  has  it  in  charge,  who  has  been  in  that  bureau  when  this  harbor 
was  charted  and  for  a  number  of  years  previous,  and  others  of  his 
officers  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  40  years  or  more,  charting 
the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Bring  him,  the  head  of  that  service, 
before  this  committee  and  ask  him  what  the  official  knowledge  of 
Controller  Bay  as  a  harbor  is,  and  see  what  the  records  disclose. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  tne  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  f 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.  The  Railroad  Commission  have  objectM  to  every- 
thing connected  with  Controller  Bay.  There  would  not  be  one  of 
those  objections  written  in  this  report  if  thev  had  discussed  them 
with  the  officials  of  this  Government.  Why  they  were  ignored  is  a 
mystery  to  me. 

The  objections  raised  on  the  score  of  floating  ice,  as  I  said  before, 
are  not  supported  by  local  observations.  Controller  Bay  has  been 
under  regular  and  careful  observations  since  1900.  During  that  time 
we  had  three  of  the  hardest  winters  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  knew 
of  in  tibiat  district,  and  yet  we  failed  to  see  the  6-foot  ice  or  any  solid 
ice  for  that  matter.  There  is  much  ice  that  accumulates  up  here, 
around  here  on  the  Bering  River  findicating]  ;  some  of  it  passes  down 
through  this  small  channel  on  tne  east  side  of  Kanak  Island,  and 
when  it  enters  the  large  channel,  the  open  channel,  the  ice  is  nothing 
but  mush  ice  and  would  not  stop  a  small  gasoline  launch.  Worse  can 
be  seen  most  any  winter  passing  down  the  Hudson  River. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM. .  It  would  De  possible  to  build  a  sort  of  barrier 
from  Kanak  Island  across  to  keep  that  ice  from  coming  in  there  at 
all,  would  it  not  f 

Mi*.  Ryan.  Yes ;  vou  could  do  that  But  it  is  not  necessary.  We 
might  have  some  of  the  ice  that  is  formed  in  these  ponds  and  pools 
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here  [indicating]  blow  out,  as  we  have  seen  it,  but  there  has  been  no 
time,  according  to  mariners  who  have  frequented  these  shores  in  the 
eighties  ^nd  nmeties,  that  any  ice  was  ever  known  to  exist  that  could 
possibly  obstruct  or  leave  even  a  mark  on  a  vessel  of  any  size. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  any  idea  where  the  commission  got 
this  information? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  should  like  to  know  where  they 
did  get  this  information. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  How  thick  ice  have  you  seen  there? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  never  saw  fast  ice.  We  have  nm  this  channel  day  in 
and  day  out — ^not  every  day  perhaps  in  the  winter,  but  many,  many 
limes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  there  is  no  ice  in 
Cordova,  Valdez,  or  Seward  in  the  wintertime? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is ;  and  there  is  no  more  ice  there  than  in  the  Okalee 
Channel.  I  have  good  evidence  of  that,  but,  unfortunately,  the  only 
gentleman  who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  appeared  before  the 
committee,  the  governor  of  Alaska,  Maj.  Strong,  left  last  week  for 
Alaska.  He  lived  for  two  years  here  at  Katalla,  and  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  climatic  conditions  and  the  ice  fable. 

That  the  harbor  has  no  anchorag;e,  as  I  said  before,  is  positively 
inaccurate.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  steamer  Patterson  during  the 
season  of  1909  anchored  there  during  the  three  months  at  what  we 
now  call  Densons  Anchorage,  while  they  were  charting  the  bay. 
They  had  a  party  of  some  38  men  besides  the  crew  of  the  snip. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  was  in  command? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Capt.  Denson,  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey- 
Senator  Walsh.  Is  he  still  in  the  survey? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  he  is,  I  think,  in  the  Philippines.  Capt^  Denson 
describes  the  anchorage  as  ^^good."  Besides,  as  I  stated  before,  a 
schooner  was  anchored  here  in  the  Okalee  for  two  years  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river  channel.  It  was  used  as  a  warehouse  by  the  Alaska 
Development  Co.,  an  English  corporation,  that  went  in  there  in  the 
late  nineties,  I  should  say,  and  spent  a  half  million  dollars,  I  under* 
stand,  in  boring  for  oil  and  in  prospecting  for  coal.  The  coast  trad- 
ing steamers  came  into  this  channel  at  all  times,  found  safety  and 
an  anchorage  there,  and  discharged  their  cargoes  some  times  onto 
that  little  schooner,  from  whence  it  was  taken  on  the  high  tides  up 
to  the  warehouse  at  this  point  [indicating]  near  Chilkoot,  on  the 
Bering  River.  This  is  only  to  show  you  that  the  ice  and  winds 
could  not  have  been  so  excessive  or  this  could  not  have  been  done. 
What  was  done  then,  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  possible  to  do  to-day. 

Senator  Jones.  How  far  is  it  from  that  entrance  up  to  what  you 
liave  marked  as  the  docks? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Eight  miles. 

Senator  Jones.  There  would  be  a  channel  of  8  miles,  for  instance, 
where  they  could  anchor? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  could  come  to  anchor  in  any  part  of  that  channel 
and  not  block  tramc.  You  have  a  greater  fairway  than  thev  have  in 
these  other  great  ports,  and  equal  to  the  Hudson  River.  The  honor- 
able ex-Secretaryof  the  Interior  was  here  the  other  day  and  spoke 
about  Alaska.  Whether  he  made  an  impression  with  what  he  said 
I  do  not  know;  but  among  other  things  in  his  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Government  ownership  he  quoted  to  you  gentlemen,  as  the 
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exemplification  of  Government  and  State  ownership  of  railroads,  the 
Cincinnati  &  Southern  Railroad  and  the  Panama  Railroad — I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  his  record — I  understood  him  to  say  that  road 
was  earning  30  per  cent  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
^  Senator  Walsh.  My  understanding  was  that  it  is  a  lease  from  the 
city,  with  an  arrangement  by  which  the  city  participates  in  the 
profits,  which  goes  to  make  up  a  fund  which  will  eventually  be 
utilized  in  the  road  in  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  due  the  lessee. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  road  was  built  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  country  south  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  order 
to  get  an  outlet  to  the  coast.  At  that  time,  as  I  understand  it,  Cin- 
cinnati was  being  hemmed  in,  and  had  to  plunge  into  the  expenditure 
of  $21,000,000  to  build  this  road.  They  did  not  get  money  in  those 
days  as  cheap  as  they  get  it  to-day.  The  city  was  not  getting  money 
at  4  per  cent  or  4^  per  cent.  They  have  leased  the  road  to  the  New 
Orleans,  Texas  &  Pacific,  which  is  a  railroad  controlled  directly  by 
the  old  Southwestern  Construction  Co.,  which  company  is  again 
controlled  by  the  Southern  Railroad.  The  city  of  Cincinnati  gets  for 
her  valuable  franchise  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  lessees. 

Mr.   WiCKBRSHAM.  For  the  amount  of  cash  she  has  invested? 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  the  actual  amount  of  cash  she  has  invested  on  their 
issue  of  city  bonds.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  that  in  more  detail, 
but  the  time  was  so  short  since  Mr.  Fisher  was  here  that  I  was  not 
able  to  get  it.  Since  then  the  city  has  had  to  put  $2,500,000  more  for 
terminal  facilities.  She  only  gets  5  per  cent  for  that  from  the 
lessee  1  per  cent  actually,  and  1  per  cent  for  a  sinking  fund,  on  a 
66-year  lease. 

The  Panama  Railwav  was  another  citation  of  Mr.  Fisher's  favor- 
ing  Government  ownership  of  railways.  Rates  on  that  railway  are 
two  and  one-half  times  what  they  are  in  the  United  States,  and 
freight  accordingly.  If  this  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  Government 
ownership,  I  do  not  see  it. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Frank  Trumble,  chairman  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railway  and  a  gentleman  who  stands  among  the  highest  of 
the  railroad  constructive  men  to-day,  a  statement  on  the  Panama 
Railway,  which  he  wrote  a  few  months  ago  on  his  return  from 
there,  and  from  which,  with  your  permission,  I  beg  to  quote : 

The  services  of  our  civilians  (railroad  men.  by  the  way),  who  Initiated  our 
work,  are  very  cordially  commended  on  the  Isthmus.  After  getting  the  work 
started  the  transfer  of  it  to  the  Army  was  no  doubt  a  good  move,  because  it 
has  given  stability  to  the  whole  affair;  the  organization  and  discipline  are 
splendid.  This  illustrates  the  value  of  appointments  for  life  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  of  military  standards  of  conduct,  instead  of  the  scattering  of  energy 
through  the  temporizing  and  terrorizing  methods  connected  with  governmental 
work  at  home  in  Nation,  State,  county,  and  city.  The  physical  work  is  a  much 
simpler  problem  than  it  was  for  Gen.  Dodge  to  build  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
in  1SG7-1869,  or  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  to  get  from  New  Jersey  to 
Long  Island  under  the  Hudson  River,  the  Ear't  River,  and  New  York  City  and  to 
build  its  splendid  terminals  In  New  York,  and  less  difficult  than  to  build  the 
subways  in  New  York  City. 

In  computing  the  value  of  what  we  got  for  the  $40,000,000  we  paid  to  the 
French  our  Government  jots  down  the  stock  of  the  old  and  inadequate  Panama 
Railroad  at  ^,000,(XX),  which  is  nearly  $200,000  a  mile,  and  we  are  spending 
about  $200t000  a  mile  more  to  relocate  and  rebuild  most  of  it.  The  average 
capitalization  of  United  States  railroads  is  about  $60,000  a  mile.  The  gross 
earnings  of  the  Panama   Railroad  are  about  $02,000  a  mile  per  annum,  as 
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against  $11,000  a  mile  average  in  the  United  States.  The  first-class  passenger 
rate  is  5  cents  a  mile  and  its  average  rate  per  ton-mile  4  cents,  as  against  an 
average  of  three-fourth  of  1  cent  per  ton-mile  in  the  United  States;  and  whean 
the  railroad  was  threatened  with  congestion  the  company  simply  notified 
prospective  patrons  that  they  would  not  take  any  additional  businesa 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  spending  more  every  year  for  ImpiOTe^ 
ments,  additions,  and  new  equipment  to  take  care  of  expanding  business  than 
the  whole  expenditure  in  10  years  on  the  Istlimua  Two  railroad  companies 
alone  have  invested  in  terminals  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  in  the  last  few 
years  one-half  as  much  as  the  entire  cost  of  the  canal.  The  city  of  New  York 
is  spending  for  a  new  water  supply  about  half  the  amount  of  the  canal  oost, 
and  you  can  see  this  Immense  work  in  a  very  agreeable  motor  trip  from  New 
York  City.  Please  understand  that  I  do  not  at  all  dlsparnge  the  canal  work. 
It  is  superb.  To  say  anything  less  would  be  not  only  ungracious,  but  anfalr. 
It  is  well  to  have  perspective,  and  it  is  fruitless  to  travel  unless  yon  compare 
this  and  that  and  assemble  conclusions,  and  so  I  could  not  forget  that  our 
railroads  at  home  also  represent  the  achievements  of  our  own  countrymen,, 
who  have  always  hanging  over  them  the  burden  of  sustaining  their  credit — a 
specter  unheard  of  in  the  C^nal  Zone. 

I  have  come  back  from  the  canal  Impressed  once  more  with  the  versatility 
of  my  countrymen.  On  the  Isthmus  we  are  patiently  and  unselfishly  caring 
for  the  welfare  of  30,000  negroes,  mostly  from  Jamaica,  and  10,000  other  em- 
ployees— ^we  are  doing  everything  well — ^whlle  at  home  we  are  impatiently  and 
selfishly  doing  so  many  things  badly.  Therefore,  I  say,  when  you  go  to  Pan- 
ama, take  along  your  white  duck  suits  and  your  sense  of  humor;  that  is,  a 
power  to  perceive  our  own  political  incongruities.  And  perhaps  you  will  come 
home  feeling  both  proud  and  humble.  The  canal  work  is  a  fine  case  of  govern- 
mental ownership  2,000  miles  away  from  the  polltlciana  The  mosquitoes  have 
been  banished  and  equal  suffrage,  with  the  predatory  politician,  has  not  yet 
arrived.  We  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  United  States  about  the  "  rule  of  the 
people,"  but  when  we  want  to  do  a  really  big  thing  in  an  efficient  way  we 
"  rule"  by  putting  it  in  charge  of  an  autocrat  like  Col.  Goethals — a  benevolent 
autocrat,  it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless,  an  autocrat,  and  not  subject  to  the  ini- 
tiative, the  referendum,  or  the  recall.  I  think  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  a  visit  to  the  canal  is  that  we,  like  other  people,  accomplish  the  best 
things  by  centralizing  responsibility  instead  of  by  dispersing  it.  Every  Ajner- 
ican  should  be  thankful  that  our  country  has  produced  a  Col.  Goethals,  a  CoL 
Wilson,  a  Capt.  Wood — whom  I  met  most  agreeably — and  a  Col.  Gorgas,  and 
others,  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  to  miss.  And  we  should  be  thankful  that 
in  this  practical  work  those  in  charge  have  permanent  tenure  of  office,  unaf- 
fected by  the  infectious  breezes  of  popular  misconceptiona 

The  ex-Secretary  lost  no  opportunity  on  any  occasion  to  criticize 
Controller  Bay.  In  his  address  before  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, October,  1911,  he  damns  Controller  Bay  at  much  length.  This 
misrepresentation  hj  a  high  official  of  the  Government,  as  he  was  at 
that  tune,  could  easily  have  been  avoided  by  him  had  he  taken  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  into  his  confidence  and  asked 
him  for  a  report  of  the  actual  conditions  covering  Controller  Bay. 
He  stated  frankly,  however,  that  the  Ryan  interests  did  not  monopo- 
lize Controller  Bay.  They  can  not,  as  the  law  reserves  certain  tracts 
which  must  be  kept  open. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  uotice  you  show  on  that  map  only  one  tract. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  some  other  tracts? 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  are  other  tracts  located  bv  other  people.  They 
have  no  bearing  on  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.^  at  this 
time.    I  will  go  into  that  matter  with  you  hereafter  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  was  only  m  answer  to  your  suggestion 
that  other  people  would  come  in  there  and  do  sometning. 

Mr.  Ryan.  These  tracts  do  not  interfere  with  anybody  coming  to 
the  water  fnmt.    There  is  no  monopolization  of  Controller  Bay. 
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The  law  only  allows  160  rods,  with  a  reservation  of  80  rods  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  Thesc  vacant  spaces  between  your  tracts  are 
reserved  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Byak.  Yes;  the  Government  reserves  them.  I  suppose  they 
can  be  leased. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Not  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Certainly  not  under  Mr.  Fisher's  construction  of  the 
law ;  but  I  think  \uider  the  law  as  it  is  they  can  be  leased. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  of  water  frontage  is  available  there, 
Mr.  Ryan? 

Mr.  Ryan.  First,  Senator,  I  want  to  sav  about  the  docks — the  docks 
here,  as  marked  on  this  chart,  only  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  demonstrate  where  the  docks  will  be.  They  are  out 
of  proportion  and  not  to  scale.  I  think  [indicating]  it  shows  nearly 
a  mile  of  docks  there.  One  dock,  I  think,  will  do  Alaska  for  a  great 
many  years  to  come  unless  you  release  the  coal. 

Mr.  DicKESON.  May  I  ask  a  question  pertaining  to  that?  We  are 
interested  to  some  extent  in  that.  We  have  the  same  condition  at 
Skagway. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  like  to  have  him  answer  me  first. 

Mr.  DiCKESON.  Pardon  me,  Senator. 

Mr.  Ryan.  About  3  miles. 

Senator  Jokes.  That  is^  down  in  the  channel  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  there  is  about  3  miles  of  the  channel  here  [indi- 
cating] that  is  susceptible  to  dockage  without  dredging- 
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Mr.  Rtax.  I  should  saf,  if  everythiKg  goes  as  we  hope  to  have  it 
go,  we  may  have  about  a  naif  a  mile  altogether. 

Senator  Jones.  What  about  terminal  ^oimds  up  there  where  you 
have  this  market?    Are  there  others  available? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  has  got  to  be  all  filled  in.  I  would  make  my 
terminal  grounds  out  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  the  tracts  you  have 
had  eliminated  by  Executive  order — does  that  cover  anything  like 
all  the  tracts  that  might  be  available  for  those  purposes? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No.  * 

S^iator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

A&.  Ryan.  All  that  ground  is  available  down  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  ?  We  want  to  get  it  in  the  record,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  should  say  6  or  7  miles  of  water  front  is  yet  avail- 
able. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  the  tracts  that  you  have  have  any  strategic 
advantage? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Theydo. 

Senator  Jones.  What? 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  my  mind  they  do.  I  think  I  have  located  mine 
most  adjacent  to  and  directly  opposite  the  best  part  of  the  channel 
80  far  as  the  mud  flats  are  concerned. 

Senator  Waush.  Presumably  you  picked  out  the  best  there  was? 

1^.  Ryan.  I  do  not  deny  that.  I  would  not  like  to  have  anybody 
think  that  my  intelligence  was  below  par,  that  when  I  had  the  first 
shot  at  it  I  took  the  worst  end  of  it. 
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Senator  Jones.  Have  you  such  a  decided  advantage  as  to  dis- 
courage any  others? 

Mr.  Byan.  Not  at  all,  Senator.  In  fact,  when  I  say  I  have  the 
best — ^that  may  be  a  little  egotism  on  my  part — ^there  is  hardly  any 
difference  from  a  monetary  value  in  the  cost  of  the  building  of  the 
wharves,  etc.,  anywhere,  to  my  mind,  or  from  the  en^neers'  stand- 
point. Beside  the  Copper  Kiver  &  Northwestern  Railway  and  the 
Alaska  Northern  Railway  maps  and  profiles,  there  are  no  other 
maps  or  profiles  except  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.'s, 
which  are  complete.  You  can  build  to-morrow,  contract  for  the 
material,  and  make  all  necessary  estimates  from  them.  The  borings 
made  by  the  engineers  and  the  estimates  and  the  cost  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  docks  were  all  at  the  disposal  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission, if  the  gentlemen  had  had  a  mind  to  come  into  Controller 
Bay  and  look  at  them. 

Senator  Jones.  Assuming  your  railroad  line  to  be  built,  would 
there  be  any  inducement  for  the  building  of  any  other  line  coining 
into  Controller  Bay?  I  am  just  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
situation  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  would;  one  road  can  handle 
that  business  to-day. 

Sejiator  Jones.  That  is,  you  think  your  railroad  could  serve  all 
the  development  of  Alaska  tributary  to  Controller  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Oh,  most  assuredly.  And  in  that  connection  the  com- 
mission's report  has  not  touched  at  all  on  the  fact  that  Controller  Bay 
is  susceptible  of  serving  Valdez  and  the  ports  of  Prince  William 
Sound  and  Cordova  itself  with  coal. 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  care  to  bring  that  out. 

Senator  Walsh.  Don't  fail  to  call  our  attention  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  continue  on  the  harbor  discussion,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  dred^ng  in  Okalee  Channel  for  many,  many  years  to  come, 
if  ever,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  will  be  only  too  glad, 
when  the  tonnage  requires  greater  facilities,  to  create  them. 

In  conclusion  on  this  subject,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Coast  and 
(reodetic  Survey,  throiigh  the  chief  of  that  bureau,  has  unhesitat- 
ingly stated  that  Controller  Bay  is  a  perfect  harbor,  and  it  would  be 
my  wish,  as  I  before  stated,  that  this  committee  would  request  Mr. 
Tittmann  to  appear  before  them  and  officially,  once  and  for  all,  place 
Controller  Bay  where  it  properly  belongs  as  one  of  the  best  haroors 
in  Alaska. 

I  now  wish  to  draw  the  committee's  attention  to  the  inaccuracies 
and  the  wrong  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  railway  commission's 
report  covering  the  carriage  of  the  Bering  River  coal  to  tidewater. 

The  Controller  Railwajr  &  Navigation  Co.  proposes,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, to  build  from  this  point  on  the  Okalee  Channel,  where  the  docks 
and  bunkers  are  located,  a  railroad  system  into  the  Bering  River 
coal  fields. 

The  main  line  of  27  miles  to  St.  Marys  Creek  on  Canyon  Creek, 
a  branch  line  of  11  miles  leaving  mile  12^  to  Shepherd  Creek,  and 
the  Stillwater  branch  of  4i  miles  to  Trout  Creek. 

To  compare  the  distances  in  the  first  place  as  between  Cordova, 
the  terminus  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway,  and  Con- 
troller Bay,  the  terminus  of  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co., 
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I  make  the  coHipariBon  with  the  Cordova-Katalla  route,  as  that  is  tho 
line  which  the  Copper  River  Eailway  have  adopted  and  the  railroad 
commission  recommends  on  account  of  its  easy  grades. 

The  Cordova-Lake  Charlotte  line  is  not  practicable,  owing  to  ad- 
verse grades,  and  would  not  be  a  fair  illustration  between  the  two 
harbors,  as  coal  by  that  route  would  cost  very  much  more  (according 
to  the  railroad  commission's  report)  than  it  will  cost  to  use  the 
Katalla-Cordova  line. 

Miles. 

The  distance  from  Cordova  via  Katalla  to  Shepherd  Greek  is  approximately.  86i 
The  distance  from  Controller  Bay  to  the  same  point  is  approximately 2Si 

A  difference  in  favor  of  Controller  Bay  of  over 62 

The  distance  from  Cordova   to   St   Marys  Creek,  on  Canyon  Creek  via 

KataUa,  Is  approximately :  ©5 

The  distance  from  OontroUer  Bay  to  St.  Marys  Creek  is  approximately 27 

A  difference  in  favor  of  Controller  Bay  of  approximately 68 

The  distance  from  Cordova,  via  Katalla,  to  Tront  Creek  is  approximately. _  03 
Oontroller  Bay  to  Trout  Creek  is  approximately 25^ 

A  difference  in  favor  of  Controller  Bay  of  over ._  67 

An  average  in  favor  of  the  Controller  Bay  route  of 65 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  this  that  any  attempt  to  bring  the  coal 
from  Bering  River  fields  to  tidewater  via  Cordova  would  be  an  im- 
position on  the  constuncrs,  and  would  result  in  nothing  but  a  loss  to 
the  Government  unless  they  were  to  forbid  any  private  company 
from  building  from  Controller  Bay  to  the  fields. 

In  arriving  at  the  cost  of  operation,  everything  is  in  favor  of  Con- 
troller Bay.  Few  people,  except  those  who  have  visited  Alaska  and 
know  this  district,  realize  that  the  Copper  River  delta  is,  without 
question,  the  most  tempestuous  and  storm-beaten  spot  in  Alaska.  On 
these  flats  there  is  being  continually  waged  one  of  the  wildest  wars 
of  the  elements  in  the  world.  The  almost  prohibitive  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  a  railroad  line  across  these  flats  has  been  well  demonstrated^ 
and  the  experience  of  the  Copper  River  Railroad  to-day  is  a  living 
example  of  not  only  the  present  but  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
future. 

But,  in  order  to  avoid  any  seeming  prejudice,  I  place  the  operation 
on  the  common  ground  of  mileage  ana  allow  that  it  will  cost  no  more 
to  operate  and  maintain  per  mfle  the  Cordova  line  than  it  does  the 
Controller  Bay  line.  This  comparison  proves  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  any  other  line  or  anv  other  port  to  compete  with  Con- 
troller Bay  as  the  shipping  port  for  the  Bering  River  fields. 

If  the  tJopper  River  &  Jsorthwestem  people  think  that  some  of 
that  coal  tonnage  is  their  property  and  they  wish  to  build  a  line  of 
•  railroad  93  or  94  miles  long  to  compete  with  the  Controller  Railway 
&  Navigation  Co.,  27  mileslong.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
it.  I  will  welcome  them.  My  objection,  Senator,  is  to  the  Govern- 
ment building  there  in  competition  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  question.  In  your  opinion,  as  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  railroads  and  transportation  matters,  could  they 
compete  with  you? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  compete  with  me  unless  they 
could  absorb  the  extra  operation  mileage  of  65  miles  or  more,  and 
it  must  be  an  absorption  of  75  cents  to  $1  per  ton  over  the  cost  of 
hauling  via  Controller  Bay. 

The  Chaibman.  Another  question,  please.  Do  you  recognize  that 
coal  field  as  their  territory? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  your  grade? 

Mr.  Ryan.  My  grade  is  almost  level  [indicating]  on  the  profile; 
a  rise  of  35  feet  in  17  miles,  all  in  favor  of  the  haul. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  I  would  have  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  was  going  to  put  it  in  later. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  very  nearly  a  sea-level  route. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  That  is  about  what 
the  grade  is,  in  favor  of  the  haul,  with  no  adverse  grade  on  the  entire 
system. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  practically  a  question  of  yardage,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  question  of  yardage ;  yes.  As  Mr.  Earling,  president 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  raul,  put  it,  after  investigating  the 
proposition :  "  Call  this  a  railroad  ?  It  is  nol^in^  but  a  coal  yard — a 
typical  coal  haul,  a  distance  of  twenty-odd  miles. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  deal  as  briefly  as  possible  with  the  com- 
parative estimates  and  costs  of  operation  of  the  Cordova  route  versus 
the  Controller  Bay  route.  Quoting  from  page  110,  Alaska  Railroad 
Report,  I  insert  estimate  No.  8 : 

Estimate  No.  8. — Branch  from  Bering  River  coal  field  to  Cordova  via  Ka- 
ialla. — ^This  Hue  is  93  miles  loDg,  55  miles  of  which  is  a  proposed  extension. 
This  new  line  connects  with  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  nt 
mile  38,  and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  town  of  Katalln,  thence  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  Bering  River  coal  field. 

Cost  of  constniotion  of  this  new  line  estimated  at $2,090,500 

Bngineerlng  and  superintendence,  5  per  cent 104,975 

Telephone— - 13,750 

Contingencies,  10  per  cent - 221,823 

Interest  on  cost,  one-half  period  of  construction 73,201 

Rolling  stock,  plus  overhead  charges 187,000 

Total 2,  700,  249 

In  round  numbers 2,700,000 

Average  cost  per  mile  of  track 49,000 

This  being  the  route  which  the  commission  themselves  recommend 
as  the  cheapest  for  operation,  as  against  the  Cordova-Lake  Charlotte 
route,  whicn,  owing  to  its  adverse  grade,  can  not  be  compared  favor- 
ably with  the  Coroova-Katalla  route  in  making  comparisons  of  costs 
of  operation  with  the  Controller  Bay  route. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  estimate  for  the  branch  line 
from  the  Bering  River  coal  fields,  including  all  charges  and  interest 
during  construction,  averages  $49,000  per  mile. 

Wheather  this  cost  is  too  high  or  not  need  not  be  discussed. now,  as 
we  are  going  to  compare  the  Controller  Bay  route  with  it  on  the  same 
cost,  although  from  positive  data  and  estimates  in  my  possession 
the  latter  road  will  cost  at  least  $10,000  per  mile  less. 

The  Controller  Bay  route,  25  miles  long,  at  $49,000,  amounts  to 
$1,225,000,  as  against  55  miles  of  the  Cordova-Katalla  line,  costing 
$2,700,000,  approximately. 
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Estimating  the  cost,  as  the  commission  do,  of  the  55  miles,  I  quote 
from  report,  page  126: 

Expenditures : 

Operating  expenses,  2  trains  a  day,  313  days,  55  miles,  at  $2.86___  $197, 100 
Fixed   charges,    6    per    cent    interest    on    cost    of   construction, 

$2,700,000 162, 000 

Taxes,  $100  per  mile,  55  miles 5, 500 

Total  expenditures 364,600 

Income : 

1,500  tons  of  coal,  313  days,  55  miles,  1.30  cents  per  ton-mile 364, 600 

The  total  expenditure  per  annum,  including  fixed  charges  and  op- 
erating expenses  on  55  miles,  moving  approximately  500,000  tons 
per  annum,  is  estimated  at  $364,000.    At  this  rate  they  estimate  it 
would  cost  $1.29  per  ton  to  haul  coal  between  the  mines  and  Cordova. 
The  Controller  Bay  route: 

Expenditures  : 

Operating  expenses,  2  trains  a  day,  313  days,  25  miles,  at  $2.86 

per  train-mile $80, 518 

Fixed  charges,  6  per  cent  interest  on  cost  of  road,  25  miles,  at 

$49,000  per  mile,  $1,225,000 73, 500 

Tax,  $100  per  mile,  25  miles ^ 2,  500 

Total  expenditures 165.518 

Total  rat^  from  mines  to  Controller  Bay,  exclusive  of  tonnage 
charges  and  warehouse  tonnage  tax,  would  be  approximately  33 
cents  per  ton,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Controller  Bay  route  as 
against  the  Cordova-Katalla  route  of  96  cents  per  ton,  based  on  the 
railroad  commission's  own  figures. 

As  they  say  themselves,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  25  cents  per 
ton  to  cover  terminal  charges  and  wharf  tax.  The  same  amount  will 
cover  the  capital  expenditures  for  dockage,  etc.,  at  the  port  of  Con- 
troller as  at  the  port  of  Cordova. 

How  very  dinerent  this  method  (and  it  is  their  own  in  part)  of 
figuring  the  difference  between  the  two  routes  in  cost  of  operation, 
but  what  a  difference  in  findings. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  committee  in 
criticizing  the  capital  expenditures  which  the  commission  inserted 
and  by  which  they  bolster  up  the  equality  which  they  claim  for  the 
Cordova  route  versus  the  Controller  Bay  route. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  two  and  a  half  millions  for  docks  and  terminals 
at  Controller  Bay.  As  I  said  previously,  had  the  commission  wished 
to  investigate  this  subject  from  the  data  collected  by  the  engineers 
of  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  they  would  easily  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  terminals  in  Controller  Bay  will 
not  cost  any  more,  if  as  much,  as  the  same  terminals  would  cost  in 
Cordova.  But  it  is  obvious  that  by  putting  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  capital  charges  on  the  Controller  Bay  route  in  estimating  the  ex- 
penditures they  could  bring  the  cost  of  freight  to  the  figure  tney  did ; 
but  why  not  have  doubled  the  amount  of  terminal  expenditures,  mak- 
ing it  five  millions?  By  that  means  they  could  have  shown  the 
Cordova  route  to  have  a  preference  in  freight  rates  over  the  Con- 
troller Bav  route. 
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There  are  other  discrepancies  or  inconsistencies  in  relation  to  the 
estimated  expenditures  for  rolling  stock,  etc.,  but  they  are  trivial 
compared  with  the  citations  alreatfy  made. 

Finally,  it  must  appear  evident  that  the  operation  and  construc- 
tion of  93  miles  from  the  coal  fields  to  Cordova  on  a  presumed  cost 
of  operation,  as  set  out  by  them,  is  ridiculous;  and  I  am  sure  the 
conunittee  in  their  analysis  of  operation  costs,  as  set  forth  in  the 
report,  namely,  89  cents  per  ton  via  Controller  Bay  as  against  $1.44 
per  ton  via  Cordova,  will  find  this  on  a  par  with  many  of  the  other 
inconsistencies. 

As  I  have,  I  believe,  answered  the  different  objections  set  forth 
by  tie  commission's  report  to  Controller  Bay,  I  pass  over  what  they 
have  to  say  in  their  analysis  covering  the  study  of  the  available 
harbors,  etc.,  but  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  thin^  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  moving  coal  that  the  commission  either  overlooked 
or  lacked  knowledge  of.  It  never  appealed  to  them  that  coal  to-day 
is  being  moved  from  Newport  News  to  Boston  at  a  rate  of  40  cents 

Eer  ton ;  and  it  might  have  given  them  some  thought  as  to  the  possi- 
Uity  of  using  Controller  Bay  to  furnish  the  Soimd  and  Valdez  with 
its  future  coal  supply  by  water.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  coal  can  be  delivered  by  water  from  Controller  Bay  to  adjacent 
points,  and  even  to  Cordova,  cheaper  than  it  can  be  hauled  across 
the  Copper  Kiver  flats  by  rail. 

Nor  did  it  seem  to  appeal  to  the  commission  that  the  building  of 
the  Lake  Charlotte  branch  by  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation 
Co.  would  avoid  the  operation  of  30  miles  of  the  very  worst  part  of 
tile  present  Copper  Eiver  &  Northwestern  Railway  and  still  bring 
the  ores  of  the  CJopper  River  Valley  to  the  coal  fields  direct,  as  well 
as  bring  the  coal  of  the  Bering  River  fields  up  the  valley  to  the  inte- 
rior of  ^aska  if  needed. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pass  harsh  criticism  on  the  commission's 
itinerary,  but  I  think  that  after  all  that  was  said  pro  and  con  con- 
cerning the  availability  and  the  nonavailability  of  Controller  Bay 
as  a  possible  terminal,  not  only  to  the  coal  fields  but  to  the  interior 
of  Alaska,  that  they  could  well  and  profitably  have  given  one  day 
at  least,  and  if  necessary  more,  toward  a  personal  examination  of 
what  sooner  or  later  they  must  realize  is  a  harbor  of  merit  in  this 
question. 

I  regard  this  report  as  a  glaring  example  of  one  of  the  first  great 
pitfalS  and  grave  dangers  of  Government  ownership,  because  it 
would  be  beyond  the  ken  of  man  to  think  that  any  neat  financial 
house,  workmg  on  this  problem,  would  do  as  the  Government  is 
doing  now — discuss  the  possibility  of  appropriating  $35,000,000  or 
$50,(K)0,000  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  proposition  the  investigation 
of  which  was  made  in  such  a  meager  and  slipshod  manner  asi  was 
the  railroad  commission's  report  and  findings. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  made  it  very  clear  to  us,  not  taking 
into  consideration  what  might  be  said  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
way  to  reach  those  fields  is  from  Controller  Bay. 

Now,  Mr.  Ryan,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  why  the  Government 
should  not  build  a  road  in  from  Controller  Bay. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Senator,  that  is  a  matter  of  policy.  Government 
ownership  and  control  of  railways  is  not  conducive  to  low  rates. 
It  is  not  conducive  to  satisfactory  service  to  the  people.    I  can  not 
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say  a  favorable  word  or  get  a  practical  man  to  say  a  favorable  word 
for  Government  operation  of  railroads.  When  I  say  "  operation  " 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  that  would  follow  the  ownership  and 
construction  in  Alaska.  While  you  may  say  not  necessarily,  still 
in  this  case  I  believe  it  would  have  to  be.    I  now  come  to  the  second 

Eart  of  my  statement,  and  maybe  the  most  momentous  part.  What  I 
ave  said  so  far  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  correcting,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  misstatements  in  the  railroad  commission's  report 
as  regards  Controller  Bay,  and  at  least  warning  you  Senators  that 
if  you  pin  your  faith  on  these  findings  as  being  positive  and  not 
open  to  controversy  that  I,  at  least,  have  laid  down  some  little 
foundation  of  suspicion  that  they  are  worthy  of  investigation  before 
you  accept  them  in  forming  whatever  opinion  you  arrive  at  on  this 
bill  or  some  other  bill  for  the  building  of  railroads  in  Alaska.  That 
is  my  whole  intention.  I  have  no  ill  feeling  toward  the  gentlemen 
who  composed  the  commission.  Their  position,  to  me,  on  some  of 
the  findings  is  extraordinary.  Why,  ihey  sailed  by  Controller  Bay, 
where  they  knew  this  information  was  in  detailed  shape  more  than 
any  other  proposition  in  Alaska,  except  the  Copper  Kiver  &  North- 
western and  tne  Alaska  Northern,  which,  I  might  say,  were  partly 
accomplished  propositions.  I  had  the  maps  and  the  details  of  every 
bit  of  work  connected  with  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation 
Co.,  and  the  borings  and  soundings  for  the  foundation  and  for  the 
superstructure  of  the  coal  bunkers  and  coal  wharves,  carrying  the 
tonnage  necessary,  even  up  to  a  governmental  standpoint.  They 
had  time  to  go  to  Canada;  they  had  time  to  go  to  Pnnce  Rupert; 
they  had  time  to  go  to  every  place  else,' but  not  to  Controller  Bay, 
the  hysterical  political  issue  of  only  two  years  ago,  when  Ryan  and 
Taft  were  accused,  with  some  others,  of  having  f wmed  a  combina- 
tion to  steal  the  most  valuable  harbor,  which  some  people  said  was 
not  worth  anything,  and  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  IVIr.  Pinchot  and 
the  others  said  was  the  key  to  Alaska.    Quien  sabe? 

Mr.  WicKBRSHAM.  You  think  it  is,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  tried  to  make  that  as  plain  as  I  could.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Delegate  intends  that  as  a  reflection  on  what  I  have 
been  saying  or  not. 

Now,  a  rew  words  on  the  policy  of  the  bill.  I  am  of  the  same  firm 
opinion  now  as  I  was  in  1906 — that  railroad  building  of  transporta- 
tion lines  with  and  through  the  assistance  of  the  Government  is 
necessary  in  Alaska — in  spite  of  what  some  gentlemen  say,  that  if 
this  bill  were  passed  Government  construction  would  immediately 
flood  the  country.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  no  use  in  running 
away  with  the  thought  that  Government  money  is  going  to  be  spilled 
into  Alaska.  Private  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  would  follow  the 
investigations  of  the  resources  and  tonnage,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  would  supply  the  money  and  keep  on  buildinj^. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  not  without  the  assist  a  nco 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  the  resources  are  released.  Senator,  it  will;  but  it 
will  not  be  as  rapid  as  if  the  Government  assisted. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  by  the  assistance  of  the  Government  in 
what  way  f 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  the  question.  It  was  discussed  to  some  extent 
by  Mr.  Joslin.    We  are  satisfied  that  the  day  of  land  grants  has  gone 
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by.  With  land  grants  out  of  the  question,  we  have  nothing  left  but 
some  form  of  financial  assistance,  such  as  guaranteeing  of  bonds  or 
cash  subsidy.  The  Government's  guaranty  stamps  the  bonds  with 
positive  value  and  unquestionably  enhances  the  entire  bond  issue  in 
its  selling  market  price.  Give  a  railroad  assistance  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  and  follow  the  policy  of  some  of  the  subsidization  that 
is  in.vogue  to-day  in  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  For  in- 
stance, you  have  got,  say,  75  per  cent  or  the  bonds  indorsed  by  the 
Government ;  the  railroad  people  put  up  the  other  25  per  cent.  The 
75  per  cent  indorsed  by  the  Government  has  a  great  sentimental  value 
in  getting  the  other  25  per  cent  floated.  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  m  that.  When  you  approach  capitalists  and  tell  them  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  indorsed  the  expenditures  to  the 
extent  of  75  per  cent  and  you  want  them  to  put  in  the  other  25  per 
cent,  capitalists  look  very  favorably  at  it  and  there  is  no  trouble  in 
raising  the  money.  Then  you  have  also  gotten  the  individual  effort 
behind  it,  and  you  have  people  that  will  positively  go  into  the 
country  and  stay  with  it — ^help  develop  it  and  help  the  pioneer,  ready 
to  hunt  new  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  on  what  conditions  the  Canadian 
railroads  have  been  built? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  were 
gjuaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Grand  Trunk  &  Pa- 
cific road  is  getting  a  guaranty  of  bonds  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  construction,  not  to  exceed  $13,000  per  mile  on  the 
prairie  section.    Am  I  right,  Mr.  Joslin,  $13,000? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes ;  $13,000. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  on  the  mountain  section  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  construction. 

Take  the  Philippine  aid  as  another  instance.  You  guaranteed 
them  so  much  money — $40,000,000,  I  think.  I  want  to  accentuate 
the  individual  effort  that  is  always  behind  this  line  of  policy — ^the 
prospectors,  the  man  who  is  going  to  do  something,  and  does  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  This  committee 
wants,  as  you  do,  some  development  of  Alaska.  You  come  to  us  with 
a  dock,  or  rather  a  site,  with  a  line  laid  out 

Mr.  KYAN.  I  want  no  Government  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  no  assurance  you  will  ever  build  it, 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  have;  I  am  not  asking  for  aid  for  the  Controller 
Railway. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  assurance,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes ;  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  release  the  coal  to-morrow  you  may  have  the 
assurance  that  I  will  build  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Government  de- 
sired that  line  continued  on  to  Fairbanks,  would  you  continue  it  on 
to  Fairbanks  ? 

Senator  Jones.  His  line  does  not  go  to  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Suppose  there  was  not  a  line  to  Fairbanks,  and  I  built 
to  the  coal  fields.    Would  I  build  on  to  Fairbanks  without  tonnage? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  committee  conceived  it  is  wise  to  open  up  that 
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Territory  by  a  railroad,  and  the  Government  might  built  it,  or 
would  build  it  if  the  Congress  says  so,  under  which  conditions  would 
you  build  it  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  With  everything  locked  up  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  with  tilings  open. 

Mr.  Eyan.  With  everything  wide  open  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Let  me  inquire  into  it  a  little  more  defi- 
nitely. Have  you  any  idea  upon  what  conditions  you  would  carry 
out  the  proposals  of  that  commission — that  is,  what  character  of  in- 
demnity or  security  would  you  require? 

Mr.  Kyan.  Government  aid  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Or  what  modification  of  present  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Modifying  them  into  proper  conditions  and  proposi- 
tions? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is,  how  much  subsidization  ought  I  to  have  for 
the  conopleted  system  as  outlined  in  the  railroad  report  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  you  know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  some  country  I  could  not  get  any  tonnage 
from  at  present,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  country  I  could  de- 
velop heavy  tonnage  in  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  taking  all  the  country,  not  subdividing 
it,  but  taking  the  lines  recommended  by  them — the  good  and  the 
bad  alike.  What  would  you  then  consiaer  a  reasonable  indemnity 
from  the  Government  to  induce  you  to  build  those  roads? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  I  would  build  them  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  maybe  better  than,  the  Canadian  Government  are  aiding  the 
Grand  Trunk — 75  per  cent  of  the  cost  guaranteed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  would  put  up  the  other  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  would  want  a  Government  assurance 
behind  you  ? 

Mr.  Kyan.  Yes;  I  have  said  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  consider  the  ter- 
ritory through  which  these  proposed  lines  would  be  built  would 
eventually  pay  back  the  75  per  cent  to  your  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  certainly  ao;  my  faith  and  my  judgment  may  be 
wrong — I  have  seen  the  West  opened.  As  I  stated  before,  I  saw 
Nebraska  when  it  looked  as  the  Great  Sahara  Desert  to  me.  I 
saw  men  come  out  of  the  East  and  follow  us  day  by  day  as  we 
moved  up  along  the  Missouri  Valley  with  the  railroad.  They  took 
up  and  settled  on  those  sand  hills  and  plowed  them  and  cultivated 
them.  I  wondered  what  they  expected  to  grow  and  how  they  were 
going  to  live,  yet  that  State  of  Nebraska  contains  in  that  valley 
some  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  United  States. 

I  saw  your  State,  Senator;  there  were  no  railroads  there  then,  ex- 
cept the  Central  Pacific  road.  I  went  to  Alaska,  and,  as  I  said,  on 
one  or  two  occasions  it  was  the  experience  that  I  had  gained  in  these 
rough  and  rugged  States  in  their  virgin  days  that  did  not  stop  or 
did  not  lessen  my  belief  in  the  future  of  Alaska  or  its  ability  to  be- 
come a  great  country.  I  saw  what  we  had  to  overcome.  When  I 
went  to  Alaska,  these  same  wild  conditions  existed — when  we  had 
passed  through  two  winters,  they  seemed  to  disappear. 
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When  you  can  get  railroads  built,  by  individual  effort,  vou  have 
gotten  an  interest  that  is  forever  and  always  extending  its  lines  and 
looking  for  new  business.  There  is  no  stoppage.  They  may  go 
broke — they  will  reorganize;  it  is  the  history  of  pioneering — ^but 
the  new  fellow  who  comes  in,  he  comes  in  with  fresh  heart  and  fresh 
hope,  and  he  pushes  on  a  little  bit  more,  and  he  stays  with  the  coun- 
try.   It  is  his.    He  makes  it  his  home — it  becomes  his  pride. 

Just  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  Government  ownership 
and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska.  I  think  you  gentlemen  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  adoption  of  this  policy  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  meet  with  a  rather  stormy  passage  be- 
fore it  reaches  final  settlement.  Compared  with  private  enterprises, 
no  service  rendered  by  the  Government  pays.  None  is  conducted 
so  economically,  nor  is  this  due  by  any  means  to  a  difference  in 
wages.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  secure  the  enterprise,  the  personal 
interest  in  the  service,  the  careful  curtailment  of  expense,  the  un- 
failing scrutiny  of  product,  which  are  well-recognized  essentials  of 
success  in  private  business.  It  is  impossible  to  dispossess  a  v^ry 
large  number  of  the  employees  of  the  more  or  less  unconscious  feel- 
ing that  they  are  working  for  a  Government  which  need  not  practice 
economy,  which  will  not  recognize  exceptional  service,  and  whose 
prosperity  and  certainty  of  remunerating  its  employees  are  wholly 
independent  of  the  character  of  service  rendered  by  such  employees. 

And  these  defects  are  common  to  the  civil  service  of  all  Govern- 
ments. Great  Britain  has  never  made  its  telegraph  and  telephone 
service  pay  expenses.  The  large  majority  of  the  experiments  m  the 
municipal  operation  of  public  utilities  in  every  land  have  proved 
economic  failures.  Governments  the  Avorld  over  have  tried  experi- 
ment after  experiment  in  the  conduct  of  varying  forms  of  service, 
with  a  virtually  unvarying  result — pecuniary  loss. 

As  you  gentlemen  no  doubt  realize  now,  the  opening  of  the  re- 
sources and  the  need  of  railroads  in  Alaska  overshadows  every  other 
consideration  at  present  with  us,  but  I  am  fearful  that  you  will 
not  be  able  on  that  ground  to  convince  the  United  States  Congress 
of  the  desirability  of  Government  ownership  and  operation  of 
railroads. 

The  socialistic  platform  of  Government  ownership  of  every  utility 
is  too  vividly  presented  to  their  minds,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
you  will  yet  agree  with  me  that  if  we  are  to  receive  any  assistance 
m  this  matter  it  must  be  through  the  old,  tried-out  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  individual  effort. 

I  am  heart  and  soul  with  my  people  in  pushing  legislation  for  the 
building  and  opening  of  Alaska.  I  have  spent  15  years  in  the 
country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  you  open  the 
resources — the  coal  and  the  oil — Alaska  railroad  building  will  com- 
mence immediately. 

Allow  me  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  answer  a  question  which  was 
asked  me.  "What  guaranty  have  you  that  the  Controller  Railway 
&  Navigation  Co.'s  roads  would  be  built  ?  "  The  guaranty  has 
been  given  and  is  to-day  in  the  archives  of  the  White  House :  as  also 
it  is  in  those  of  the  Interior  Department.  I  would  be  pleased  to  give 
it  to  you  gentlemen,  but  I  think  yon  understand  that  there  are  cer- 
tain questions  connected  with  finance  that  the  men  interested  with 
you  do  not  wish  to  have  publicly  known  until  the  preliminary  mat- 
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ters  have  been  successfully  arranged;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  feel 
it  necessary  to  withhold  who  the  gentlemen  are  interested  with  me 
in  the  project,  but,  as  I  said  previously,  the  President  and  high 
officials  of  the  Government  are  fully  advised  as  to  the  financial 
capabilities  of  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  returning  to  the  discussion  of  (Jovem- 
ment  ownership  and  operation,  I  should  ask  of  you  the  privilege  to 
incorporate  into  the  record  a  few  quotations  from  your  address  in 
Reno,  Nev.,  April  IB,  on  "  Labor  and  democracy." 

The  Chaibhan.  Thank  you;  I  want  to  say  I  still  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Quoting  from  your  speech  on  that  occasion,  you  say 
[reading] : 

The  foundation  principle  of  soci.ilism  Is  Govern iiient  ownersliip  of  nHtural 
resources  and  public  utilities  and  Government  operation  of  all  industries. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  compliment  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  these  principles.  I  have  known  them  for  over  15  years. 
With  your  permission  I  will  ask  to  have  the  balance  of  the  quotation 
incorporated  here. 

Such  a  tbeory  of  Government  is  the  antithesis  of  our  present  theory,  which  is 
based  on  individual  ownership  and  operation  of  natural  resources,  puhUc  utili- 
ties and  industries,  except  in  a  few  instances  wherein  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
Qss  of  the  resources,  utility  or  industry,  such  use  is  a  monopoly.  In  other  words, 
w«  believe  that  individualism  tends  to  the  advancement  of  man  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  Government,  where  fair  competition  is  capable  of  being  assured  by  law. 

Such  a  form  of  government  as  is  advocated  by  the  Socialist  Party  is  without 
precedent,  so  we  must  indulge  our  imagination  in  determining  the  probable 
results. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  consider  the  operation  of  the  railroads.  We  must  assume 
tbat  the  division  of  labor  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  what  it  is  at  present; 
that  is,  some  one  would  have  general  charge,  and  some  one  would  have  to  grease 
tlie  cars;  some  one  would  be  conductor  and  some  one  would  be  brakeman.  Now, 
granting  that  the  greaser  received  Just  as  much  ns  the  general  manager,  would 
he  be  just  as  well  satisfied  with  his  position  as  with  that  of  the  general  mnn- 
ager?  Would  the  brakeman  just  as  lief  be  brakeman  as  conductor?  Would  the 
general  manager  bs  wlUing  to  become  the  greaser,  or  the  conductor  the  brake- 
man? 

Why,  to  admit  such  a  condition  is  absurd.  It  could  only  exist  by  the  total 
elimination  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  man — ambition,  vanity, 
greed,  and  selflsluiess. 

How  would  the  selections  be  made?  Would  rliere  be  no  contest?  And  once  in 
oflice.  would. not  the  general  manager  try  to  stay  there,  or  ^o  higher?  And 
would  It  not  be  the  same  with  the  bnikcjnian.  the  conductor,  nnd  every  other 
officer?  Would  not  the  general  manager  use  every  means  and  all  his  influence 
and  power  to  stay  there,  or  go  higher?  And  the  Presi<lent  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  highest  officer  in  the  Government — would  he  Ui»t  use  all  the  employees  of 
the  railroad  company  to  maintain  himself  in  office,  as  he  does  to-day  with  tlie 
Post  Office  Department?  If  the  President  can  now  renominate  himself  against 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  his  party,  through  the  influence  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  he  could  perpetuate  himself  in  office  with  the  tremendous  jiatron- 
age  of  the  railroads.  Then  imagine  not  only  the  Post  Office  and  the  railroads, 
but  all  natural  resources,  public  utilities,  and  Industries  under  the  control  of 
Government  officers,  and  in  that  picture  you  must  behold  a  government  more 
despotic  and  tyrannical  than  any  that  ever  cursed  humanity  under  absolute 
monarchy  or  bloody  Czar. 

Our  society  would  then  be  divided  into  officeholders  and  serfs.  If  the  change 
took  place  to-day,  the  Republicans  would  be  the  officeholders,  and  all  the  rest 
af  us  would  be  serfs. 

Why,  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  ambition,  vanity,  selfishness,  and  greed, 
we  would  be  even  worse  off,  because  those  traits  of  character  are  essential  to 
desire,  and  without  desire  evolution  would  cease,  degeneracy  set  in,  and  decay 
and  death  of  all  things  would  necessarily  follow. 
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It  was  the  desire  of  man  to  better  his  condition  above  that  of  his  neighbor 
that  originated  everj'  comfort  we  now  enjoy. 

To  the  Socialist  principle  we  can  not  subscribe,  and  if  ever  our  Government 
were  threatened  with  such  dire  calamity,  every  intelligent  thinking  man  would 
abandon  every  other  cause  and  join  in  the  fight  for  the  life  of  our  country. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  Govermnent  ownership  is  doing' 
for  Australia,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Compared  with  the  freight  rates  charged  in  this  country,  the  fol- 
lowing data  has  been  supplied  to  me  officially : 

Freight  rate  per  ton  100  miles  moved  in  Europe,  ' 

England $2. 35  J 

France 2. 10 

Austria 1.90 

Germany 1.84 

Russia 1.70 

United  States .  70  • 

This  is  a  short  object  lesson  and  a  shining  example  of  Government 
ownership  and  operation. 

I  think  you  will  a^ree  with  me  and  the  Delegate  from  Alaska  will 
agree  with  me  that  if  we  can  get  the  railroads  built  which  Alaska 
needs — and  I  know  they  can  be  built  with  a  proper  assurance  of  as- 
sistance from  Congress — that  you,  as  well  as  he,  are  more  in  favor  of 
that  policy  than  the  policy  of  Government  ownership  and  operation. 

But  if  your  judgment  is  that  the  Government  should  build  rail- 
roads in  Alaska  whether  they  are  going  to  pay  or  not,  and  that  the 
Government  is  ready  to  pay  the  subsioization  for  the  operation  in 
the  shape  of  a  deficit  every  year  and  fix  a  low  rate  that  will  please 
everybody,  no  one  here  objecting  to  this  bill  can  continue  their  objec- 
tions. You  will  wipe  us  who  nave  some  interests  off  the  map;  but 
if  the  Government  wants  to  go  in  and  haul  coal  out  by  Controller  Bay, 
or  close  Controller  Bay  and  haul  coal  out  by  Cordova  at  the  same 
rat^  as  it  could  out  of  Controller  Bay  and  absorb  the  difference  in 
cost  of  operation  in  the  United  States  Treasury  and  not  put  an  extra 
tax  upon  the  commodity  to  the  consumers,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  quit 
without  any  further  question.  That  is  the  situation  as  I  view  it  to- 
day— ^whether  the  Government  is  going  into  a  business  deal  and  help 
private  capital  and  individual  effort,  or  into  a  charity  deal  and  build 
these  roads  and  operate  them  and  cover  the  yearly  loss  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  estop  any  further  development  by  personal 
effort. 

I  would  ask  to  have  incorporated  right  here  an  extract  from  a  state- 
ment by  Martin  Augustine  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  on  Government  ownership  of  railroads:  * 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  danger  that  too  great  conservation  would  prevail,  with 
tlie  consequent  failure  to  8upi)]y  extensive  and  developing  sections  of  the  coun- 
try with  needed  facilities,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  the  danger  that  there  would 
be  an  overproduction,  having  reference  both  to  cost  and  to  public  requirements.  ^ 

More  than  this,  the  building  up  of  important  lines  or  their  extensions  in  certain  ' 

sections  might  become  a  political  issue.  > 

It  is  opportunity  that  furnishes  inducement  to  action  because  of  the  rewards  e 

that  may  be  secured,  and  where  opportunity  is  lacking  there  is  corresponding 
temptation  to  idleness  and  ease.  : 

And  also  a  quotati(m  from  the  "  State  muddle  in  Australia,"  by 
Edwin  Pratt: 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  Government  ownership  and  monopoly  in  rail- 
way building  plays  havoc  with  the  interests  of  portions  of  the  community.    This 
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destructive  selfishness  by  means  of  wbich  the  few  are  enslaved  to  serve  the 
many  is  fully  demonstrated  in  the  way  the  trade  of  the  remotest  part  of  any 
State  is  dragged  to  the  capital  (or  political  center)  of  that. particular  State,  and 
every  obstacle  put  in  the  way  of  following  natural  outlets  should  these  outlets 
conflict  with  more  powerful  political  centers,  for  instance. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I  have  already  said :  I  am 
in  favor  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  building  and 
not  deviating  from  the  policy  pursued  in  the  past;  and,  above  all,  I 
am  positively  opposed  to  {government  ownership  and  operation, 
whicn,  if  adopted,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  putting  a  lasting  blight  on 
Alaska's  future  development. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  I  insert  copy  of  the  Executive 
order  eliminating  Controller  Bay  from  the  Chugach  Forest  Reserve. 
[Exhibit  A.] 

Copy  of  an  act  to  authorize  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation 
Co.  to  construct  two  bridges  across  the  Bering  River,  in  the  District 
of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes.    [Exhibit  B.] 

And  copy  of  a  bill  to  aid  and  promote  railway  transportation  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes.     [Exhioit  C] 

Exhibit  A. 

Executive  Order. 

chugach  national  forest,  alaska. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat,  11,  at  34 
nnd  36),  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  Is 
hereby  ordered  that  the  proclamation  of  February  1^,  1909,  enlarging  the 
Chugach  National  Forest,  be  modified  to  reduce  the  area  of  such  natioual  forest 
by  eliminating  therefrom  the  following-described  tract,  containing  approxi- 
mately 12,800  acres  of  land,  which  has  been  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  not 
chiefly  valuable  for  national-forest  purposes: 

Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  meridian  of  longitude  144**  5'  west  crosses  the 
coast  line  of  Controller  Bay,  thence  north  along  said  meridian  line  to  the 
parallel  of  latitude  at  60"*  10'  north,  thence  west  along  said  parallel  to  a  point 
where  the  same  crosses  the  coast  line  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Bering  River, 
and  thence  along  the  coast  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  tract  above  described  is  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 
The  White  House, 

Washington,  Octoher  28,  1910. 


Exhibit  B. 

m 

[Public,  No.  521.     H.  R.  32842.] 

AN  ACT  To  authorize  the  Controller  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  to  construct  two 
bridges  across  the  Bering  River,  In  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Controller  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  its  successors  and  assigns,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and 
empowered  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  construction  of  bridges  over 
navigable  waters,"  approved  March  twenty-third,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  two 
bridges  across  the  Bering  River,  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  to  be  located  as  fol- 
lows :  The  upper  bridge  to  cross  the  said  Bering  River  at  a  point  near  the  mouth 
of  Stillwater  Creek,  and  the  lower  bridge  to  cross  the  Bering  River  at  a  point 
about  four  miles  above  Bering  lake ;  also  to  extend  its  line  of  railway  from  the 
terminus  of  its  line  on  the  north  shore  of  Controller  Bay,  as  shown  on  its  map 
of  definite  location  filed  in  the  Land  Department  December  fourteenth,  nineteen 
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hundred  and  ten,  on  and  over  the  tide  lands  and  navigable  waters  of  Alaska 
in  said  Controller  Bay  to  the  main  channel,  and  to  construct,  build,  erect,  main- 
tain, use,  and  operate  at  the  end  of  such  line  of  railway,  when  so  extended  upon 
said  main  channel,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  necessary  wharves,  doclcs,  slips,  waterways,  and  coal  and  oil  bunkers, 
provided  that  the  extent  of  and  the  plans  for  such  structures  are  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  ten  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  Controller  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  its  sue* 
cessors  and  assigns,  are  hereby  authorized  to  use,  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  said  extension  of  said  line  of  railway,  a  right  of  way  on,  through, 
and  over  the  tide  and  shore  lands  of  the  United  States  actually  necessary  to 
connect  its  railway  with  the  navigable  waters  in  said  Controller  Bay,  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  such  extension  of  said 
line  of  railway :  Provided^  That  the  easement  hereby  authorized  may  be  exclu- 
sively exercised  so  long  as  said  railway  is  maintained  and  operated  for  railroad 
purposes,  but  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  impairing 
the  right  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  that  may  hereafter  be  erected 
out  of  this  District,  to  regulate  the  use  of  said  right  of  way  and  the  pier  or  dock 
herein  authorized  to  be  constructed,  nor  the  right  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
such  State  to  fix  reasonable  charges  for  the  use  of  any  pier,  dock,  or  wharf 
constructed  or  maintained  hereunder,  nor  shall  it  in  anywise  interfere  with 
the  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accord  wharfage 
and  other  privileges  in  front  of  reserved  areas,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  May 
fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  entitled  "An  act  extending  the 
homestead  laws  and  providing  for  right  of  way  for  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Sec.  3.  That  the  title  of  all  lands  occupied  under  this  act  shall  remain  in  the 
United  States,  subject  to  the  use  hereby  authorized,  and  the  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Approved.  March  4,  1911. 

Exhibit  C. 

A  BILL  To  aid  and  promote  railway  transportation  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska,   and 

for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
&taip..^  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  construction,  equipment,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  such  standard 
gauge  railroads  using  steam,  electricity,  or  other  power  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  may  hereafter 
specifically  authorize,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  empowered  to  enter 
into  a  contract  of  guaranty  with  any  such  railroad  company  organized  pursuant 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  undertake 
ing  to  construct,  equip,  operate,  and  maintain  any  such  railroad  whereby  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  guarantee  the  principal,  together  with  interest 
at  not  exceeding  three  per  centum  per  annum,  upon  first  lien  bonds  to  be  iBsued 
by  such  railroad  company,  payable  thirty  years  after  July  first,  ninete^i  hun- 
dred and  thirteen,  properly  secured  by  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  upon  the  said 
railroad,  its  equipment,  franchises,  and  other  property,  real,  i>er8onal,  and 
mixed,  then  owned  and  thereafter  to  be  acquired. 

Such  contract  of  guaranty  shall  be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thereof,  and  on  behalf  of  the  rail- 
road company  undertaking  the  construction,  equipment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  siiid  railroad  by  the  chief  officer  thereof,  thereunto  duly  author- 
ized by  the  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  same,  and  shall  contain,  among 
others,  the  following  provisions: 

First.  That  the  total  amount  of  bonds  the  principal  and  Interest  upon  which 
is  to  be  guaranteed  shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  amount  actually  invested  In 
cash  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  such  railroad,  to  be  determined  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Second.  That  no  debt  except  as  above  provided  shall  be  incurred  by  the  said 
undertaking  railroad  company,  its  successors  or  assigns,  by  which  a  lien  ^all 
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be  created  upon  said  railroad,  it9  equipment,  or  other  property  prior  to  the  lien 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  paid  by  it  under  said  guaranty  without  the  consent  of  Ck>ngress. 

Third.  That  the  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  and  equipped  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  execution  and  delivery  of  said  guaranty,  or  any 
extension  of  said  time  granted  by  Congress. 

Fourth.  That  after  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said  railroad  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing  provisions  and  all  others  of  the  contract  of  guaranty, 
the  railroad  shall  apply  its  gross  earnings  as  follows:  First,  to  the  necessary 
operating  expenses,  including  reasonable  expenses  of  the  corporation;  second, 
to  the  necessary  and  ordinary  repairs  of  said  railroad  and  its  equipment ;  third, 
to  such  l)etterments  and  extraordinary  repairs  of  said  railroad  or  equipment 
as  may  be  first  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ajnerica,  in  writing, 
expressly  consented  to;  fourth,  to  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
the  bonds  which  to  any  extent  shall  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
of  America  under  this  section. 

The  contract  of  guaranty  shall  in  substance  be  indorsed  upon  said  bonds  and 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  said  contract  of  guaranty 
shall  not  be  executed  except  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  in  sections  of  not  less  than  twenty  continuous  miles  each,  and  in  such 
proportion,  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  actual  capital  invested  in  completed  road  and  acquired  equipment  shall 
bear  to  the  capital  required  for  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the  entire 
road,  to  be  determined  by  the  President. 

All  payments  made  under  any  such  guaranty  shall  be  from  the  time  the 
Rome  are  paid  a  lien  uiK)n  said  railroad  and  its  property  then  owned  and 
thereafter  to  be  acquired,  subject  only  to  ihe  lien  of  the  mortgage  or  deed 
nt  trust  executed  to  secure  the  bonds  and  interest  which  shall  have  been  so 
guaranteed,  and  the  total  sum  paid  under  such  guaranty  shall  at  the  expira- 
tion thereof  l)e  payable  to  the  l.'nlted  States  of  America  upon  demand,  and  in 
default  of  such  payment  the  said  lien  shall  be  immediately  foreclosable :  Pro- 
vided, That  in  no  event  shall  the  total  contingent  liability  of  the  United  States 
of  America  under  the  guaranties  authorized  by  this  section  at  any  time  exceed 
the  sum  of  % — ^^— ,  and  no  such  guaranty  shall  continue  for  a  longer  period 
than  thirty  years:  And  provided  further,  That  the  bonds  of  no  line  connecting 
with  any  existing  road  shall  be  guaranteed,  unless  the  same  shall  be  con- 
structed and  owned  as  a  part  of  the  said  original  road. 

For  the  further  security  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  President 
shall  declare  the  proper  rules  for  ascertaining  clearly  the  cash  capital  actually 
invented  In  said  railroads  and  the  net  income  actually  received  on  said  capital 
so  invested,  and  shall  provide  for  supervision  by  the  Government,  through  the 
Interstate  Commerce. Commission  and  by  such  other  agencies  as  may  be  fixed 
by  law,  or  by  the  President  until  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  due  provision 
therefor,  of  the  conduct  of  the  finances  of  the  road,  and  of  its  location,  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance. 

Hie  President  shall  appoint  two  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  any 
undertaking  company  the  principal  or  interest  of  whose  bonds  shall  be  guaran- 
teed as  provided  in  this  section. 

Each  such  railroad  company  shall  make  such  reports  from  time  to  time  as 
to  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  in  such  form  and  substance  and  sworn  to  by 
such  ofllclals  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  proper  court  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  in  whose  district  the  said  road 
shall  be  located,  shall  have  original  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  all  actions, 
proceedings,  or  suits  at  law  or  in  equity  brought  by  the  United  States  of 
America  against  any  person  or  corporation  Involving  the  construction  of  this 
section,  or  any  right  existing  under,  duty  enjoined,  or  act  prohibited  by  said 
section,  or  any  contract  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby 
vested  in  said  court  to  make  such  order,  to  enter  such  judgment  of  decree,  and 
to  take  such  proceedings  in  enforcement  thereof  as  may  be  proper,  and  to  sell 
the  property  of  said  company  in  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  principal  or 
interest  of  said  bonds  so  guaranteed  and  indorsed;  and  the  United  States  of 
America  may,  in  the  event  of  such  default,  take  possession  of  and  operate  the 
road  by  its  own  officials  or  employees,  or  by  its  lessees  or  nominees,  in  such 
manner  as  the  President  may  direct  until  Congress  otherwise  provides. 
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iiin  «a$e)D£fdf<[aii;)t  >a(»<above,  after  the  Government  shall  have  taken  posses- 
slim;  1%!  |nA}t7t|i6iK  toiler  the  road  for  sale  at  public  auction  without  instituting 
proeeediii9a:4n)'0olirt;<ja^  which  event  a  reserve  price  shall  be  fixed  equal  to  the 
aiB«iitifcidf;|wiM|qdf|md-  accrued  interest  covered  by  the  guaranty,  and  all  liens, 
C98is,iandf  BQ:foDt|i,:)aiid  the  road  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder 
at  or  above  that  price  The  Government  may  bid  at  such  sale  and  purchase 
aAd«  acquired)  1iM:tx>adias  its  own  property. 

.'^iBing7^the  ^nettkm  of  said  court  any  Judge  thereof  shall  have  all  the  power 
tqrigBHUt'BeBktnMnU'iorders.  orders  of  injunction,  to  apiwint  receivers,  or  to  do 
^jr^otiber  Ad: «nid|ar> authority  herein  granted  that  a  judge  of  a  court  of  general 
j]lciiBdiictioain|ii];!)4o:*in'.the  vacation  of  court. 

*/^'|[jTrh€:MipbA^'^,'^^^  i.30  p.  m.,  the  cominittee  adjourned  until  to- 
l|iprijpw^J§atHJ^cl)i>:,  May  10, 1913,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 


/t.:  \,   t    M>  SATTJBDAY,  MAY  10,  1918. 

^^  ' "  '      '  •  ;     '  V  Committee  on  Territories, 

ii"^\';  ;_       ,'■,'  *,,''.!.^'  .^  United  States  Senate, 

;>:,  ,,• »   >..-  '  /  ),M.i< :  WdshingtoUj  D,  C, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  further 
ciiliisidering  th^  bills  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
Stoibes  to  ^ic4tp,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska^  and  fosr  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
stt^Uction  of  railrimds  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 
'' j^tesehtr'Sciiators  Pittman  (chairman)  Walsh,  Hitchcock,  Nelson, 
]6»fj#tpw,  Mct^iwi,.  JMid  Jones. 

I  TTli^  CilAiJiMAN,.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

.,  Jj[^,  Cj^XJ^^j^^XVL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  address  the  com- 

nftij^teo' thk^HMrmug* 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  occupy  ? 
^  I'^lr.  CXLtARfeAttt.  I  am  secretary  of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 
,'^^he  CjUt^i^i^i  W        is  the  object  of  your  statement  with  regard 
to  itiiis  matt^v  1 1  i Will  it  be  demonstrated  by  the  statement  ? 

Mr.  Callbkeath.  I  think  the  statement  itself  will  demonstrate  it. 
^' 'Siehaltk)t^*^te$r.^  What  is  the  composition  of  the  American  Mining 
Cb'ngfessr^^^  '^^'  ' '  ' 

^,iMr-»  CaW*9P4«TO-:  It  is  the  only  national  organization  which  repre- 
seBtS'^bef  tttutoo&ibranches  of  the  mining  industry. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  States  are  represented  in  it? 
':^'\^^:'{^:^l^^^^       Practically  all  of  the  mining  States. 

^i!i^4i<i^r{rtWN^  are  its  headquarters? 

iii;Mni  GA§iiiB&aAi¥H.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Denver,  Colo. 

^i^iSkj^^V^  WB..  3.    F.  CALLBSEATH,  SECSETAST  OF  THE 

w,r,;,  ■;;;  ,;;'i',V*!r',AjiEMCAir  MmHo  comkess. 

i)/i.Mr;'GALiUBiliKAmi'.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee, 
Ifr'yijbAV  df '|}W^'^A^4dfe  range  which  these  hearings  have  assumed,  I  may 
^Ipfrfiiifjt^^f)^;^^^^  from  a  discussion  of  the  bills  before  you  to  a 

«^lisid^l^tiig;^Q^i^e.  underlying  principles  the  violation  of  which,  in 
itov^  UkdffBo^tnk^i  is  pesponsible  for  the  unsatisfactoiy  conditions  in 
Alaska  ali^'tf^btf 'Which  the  remedy  should  be  based.  \ 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  have  no  possible  interest  in  Alaska  other 
than  that  which  every  American  citizen  should  feel. 
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In  the  summer  of  1907,  as  secretary  of  the  AmmofA'MiiimgT^on- 
gress,  I  was  sent  to  Washington  to  interview  Mr.Omrfield^  than  SIbcfo- 
tary  of  the  Interior,  with  a  view  of  securing  his  assistkncelinbiiD^iii^ 
about  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines,  through  wkidiii  iBedeinu 
cooperation  might  be  secured  in  the  developmemfc  •df-theMniiaing 
industry.  -I  u   c     i.  .>  -v  'i-  '  ■' ) 

Mr.  Uarfield  advised  that  he  could  ^ve  no  eneotiragBoaeiit  .to  bur 
movement,  but  asked  me  what  action  had  beed:  tttbgn.  by^ic^ 
organization  with  reference  to  Alaska.  I  outlined  to  >  Sam  liie  re^- 
lutions  of  the  Portland  convention  in  1904  and  of  subse^enii  6dnjeh- 
tions  urging  Congress  to  grant  to  Alaska  the  right  of  Teiriiioriial 
government.  :    •  i  '      * 

Mr.  Garfield  outlined  to  me  the  then  unsatisf aototy  condi^onis  in 
Alaska,  stated  that  the  administration  was  anxious  tb  liMid  assistasN^, 
and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  this  question  could  be  considered  ai^otp* 
next  annual  convention  in  order  that  he  might  havw  th&adT'aixtagef'of 
its  recommendations. 

At  our  Joplin  convention  the  question  was  considemd^alMl.a  resohj- 
tion  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  American  Mining  CdngreBs  mds 
not  sufficiently  advised  concerning  Alaskan  conditions  to.  be  abfe  to 
declare  itself  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  providing  for  a.  OQm- 
mittee  to  investigate  the  situation  and  to  present  to  its  next  annual 
convention  its  recommendations. 

This  committee  has  made  various  recommendations  and  untiripg 
effort  to  secure  some  redress  for  Alaska.  Its  members  have  appeared 
before  congressional  committees  at  various  times,  urging  w;hat,  j^t 
the  time,  seemed  to  be  the  most  feasible  plan  for.  bettering  Alasl^l^n 
conditions.  ,         .      ,   ,,,,^ 

The  situation  in  Alaska  has  been  persistently  befogged  by  mysterioua 
whisperings  of  sinister  dangers.  It  has  been  made  to  compare  with 
the  Iiigh  seas  when  the  early  mariners  saw  in  every  cloud  a  terripj]Je 
monster  ready  to  swoop  down  upon  and  destroy  ever^  nayigatpr  wjbp 
ventured  beyond  the  sight  of  land.  ,  .      .  .  ,  ; 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  Alaska  aiicl  .|ip 
reason  why  it  should  be  treated  differently  from  other  territorial 
sections,  except  as  this  treatment  should  be  modified,  perhap^',^^f^ 
meet  cUmatic  and  other  special  conditions.  ,.    -| 

For  seven  years  Alaskans  have  been  beseeching  Congress  lor 
remedial  legislation;  for  seven  years  congressional  conimittees  hai^e 
conducted  hearings,  have  listened  to  the  weird  \yhi9perings  of  ^^u^- 
picion  upon  the  one  hand  and  plain  statements  of  fact  upon  the  otheif ; 
and  for  seven  years  conditions  have  been  growing  steadily  WQrs.e  as 
the  patience  and  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  pioneers  have  beep 
exhausted.  -1 

I  speak  of  Congress  as  a  continuing  body,  and  I  hope  that  you  wjip 
have  more  recently  assumed  these  responsibilities  will  have  the 
courage  to  immediately  provide  a  remedy  for  the  grave  injustice, 
which  on  all  sides  is  admitted.  \"  ,  ,^ 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  I  have  said  before,  that  the  treatment 
of  Alaska  by  the  Federal  Government  is  the  most  shameful  chapter 
in  American  history. 

And  what  is  the  remedy?     In  my  judgment  it  is  exceedingly 

simple—  .  u 

Remove  the  icy  hand  of  Federal  restriction. 
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An  inconsequential  patriot  of  the  early  days  of  American  history 
made  himself  famous  oy  a  statement  which  began  with  the  words 
'^  I  know  of  no  light  by  which  my  feet  may  be  guided  except  the  lamp 
of  experience/' 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  our  Government  with  reference  to 
the  disposition  of  its  public  lands  ?  Will  anybody  say  that  the  policy 
which  passed  title  to  the  lands  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  ancl  the  other  great 
States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  a  mistake?  Will  anybody  say 
that  the  policy  under  which  CaUfornia  produced  fifty-five  millions 
in  gold  in  one  year,  through  which  the  credit  of  the  Nation  was  saved 
during  the  Civil  War,  was  a  mistake  ? 

What  was  this  policy  ? 

To  pass  into  private  ownership  at  the  earliest  moment  possible 
every  acre  of  the  public  domain  under  such  restrictions  as  would 
protect  not  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  rights  of  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  might  desire  a  part  of  the  public  heritage. 

The  purpose  was  to  create  a  home-loving  citizenship  which  in  time 
of  national  peril  would  rise  to  the  defense  not  of  its  boarding  houses, 
but  of  its  homes. 

Abraham  Lincoln  outlined  the  basis  of  this  j)olic3'  in  these  words: 

The  public*  landn  are  an  impermanent  national  possession,  held  in  trust  for  the 
maturing  States. 

On  this  principle  the  magnificent  deA'eloj)ment  of  the  West  has 
been  based. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  told  you  a  few  days  ago  that  the  ''interests" 
had  prevented  Congress  from  enacting  legislation  for  the  relief  of 
Alaska.  When  pressed  to  give  names,  with  creditable  embarrass- 
ment he  suggested  the  name  '* Guggenheim.^' 

I  hoped  that  some  member  of  the  committee  would  ask  Mr.  Pinchot 
to  name  a  few  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  controlled 
by  the  '* interests."  Personally  I  can  feel  nothing  but  resentment 
for  so  unjust  an  insinuation.  I  have  a  high  personal  regard  for  Mr. 
Pinchot,  and  I  recognize  the  valuable  service  whicli  he  has  rendered 
the  country  in  forestry  matters,  but  I  can  not  approve  the  suggestion 
that  Congress  has  been  venal  in  permitting  a  condition  for  which  he, 
more  than  any  other  one  man,  is  responsible.  Let  us  examine  the 
facts. 

This  beneficent  land  policy  founded  bv  Lincoln  was  reversed  in 
the  year  1906  bv  the  executive  withdrawal  order  of  President  Roose- 
velt. That^s  when  the  trouble  began.  The  order  apjJied  to  all  coal 
lands  in  Alaska,  whether  located  or  not. 

A  few  months  later  the  flagrant  injustice  of  this  confiscation  of 
the  rights  of  American  citizens,  acquired  under  law,  was  so  manifest 
that  to  escape  public  condemnation  that  part  of  the  order  was 
rescinded;  but  the  injustice  to  individual  locators  was  continued  by 
an  outrageous  abuse  of  the  administration  of  the  Public  Land  Office. 

This  abuse  of  administration  applied  not  only  to  Alaska,  but  to  all 
the  public  coal,  oil,  and  phosphate  lands  and  water-power  sites  of  the 
West. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  this  new  theory  of  administration  ? 

The  secret  is  revealed  by  a  statement  frequentlv  nxade  before  this 
and  other  committees,  that  the  '' American  people  will  never  again 
pennit  the  primitive  sources  of  power  to  pass  into  private  ownership.'* 
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A  few  gentlemen  in  secret  conference  agreed  amon^  themselves 
that  a  leasing  system  as  to  the  public  coal  lands  woula  better  con- 
serve the  rights  of  the  people,  and  beii^  in  hi^h  places  were  able  to 
put  in  effect  an  administrative  polic^r  which  would  prevent  the 
patenting  of  these  lands  and  hold  them  in  Federal  contrm  until  Con- 
gress could  be  induced  or  forced  to  pass  a  leasing  bill. 

The  approval  of  the  American  people  has  been  sought  by  the  most 
brazen,  audacious  misstatements  of  the  facts  involved. 

I  dislike  to  use  harsh  terms,  but  if  these  same  gentlemen  had 
formed  a  similar  agreement  as  to  the  selling  price  of  chewing  g[um  in 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  they  would  be  deemed  guilty  of  criminal 
conspiracy  and  liable  to  a  penitentiary  sentence. 

The  conspiracy  which  included  the  abrogation  of  national  laws 
affecting  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  millions  of  people  was 
probably  as  benencent  in  its  conception  as  it  was  diabolical  in  its 
result. 

The  story  of  Alaska's  troubles  you  have  heard;  the  protests  of 
western  governors  and  legislatures  have  brought  to  your  attention 
the  condition  in  the  Western  States. 

The  result  of  these  restrictive  policies  has  affected  every  western 
industry.  The  production  of  gold,  which  is  more  immune  from  this 
influence  than  any  other,  registers  an  average  annual  decrease  for 
the  five-year  period,  from  1906  to  1910  as  compared  with  the  previous 
five-year  period  of  $8,833,967,  or  a  total  for  the  period  of  $44, 1 69,835 — 
this  in  spite  of  the  benefits  from  the  more  extended  use  of  chemical 
reduction  methods. 

During  the  five-year  period  ending  in  1911,  355,000  citizens  of  the 
United  States  emigrated  to  Canada — ^mostly  farmers  carrying  with 
them  property  of  value  in  excess  of  $300,000,000. 

An  Ottawa,  Ontario,  press  dispatch,  under  date  of  October  1,  1912, 
announces  a  Government  ofiicial  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  emi- 

§  ration  from  the  United  States  to  the  western  Provinces  of  Canada 
uring  the  first  five  months  of  1912  were  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year,  and  during  the  year  73,209  arrivals  from  the  United 
States,  bringing  with  them  upward  of  $110,000,000 — and  this  while 
more  than  one-half  the  acreage  of  the  United  States  west  of  a  north 
and  south  line  drawn  through  the  eastern  border  of  Colorado  is  still 
in  public  ownership. 

Under  these  conditions  should  we  plan  more  liberal  treatment  for 
the  pioneers  who  develop  western  resources,  or  shall  we  drive  the 
balance  of  our  population  to  Canada  ? 

There  are  many  ar^ments  in  favor  of  a  State  leasing  system,  but 
no  argument  which  justifies  the  Federal  Government  in  taking  a 
profit  from  the  natural  resources  of  a  State.  There  is  no  argument 
which  lustifies  the  Federal  Government  in  keeping  valuable  property 
from  the  State  taxing  power  and  thus  crippling  its  ability  to  main- 
tain a  republican  form  of  government,  as  required  by  the  contract 
which  authorized  the  State  governments. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  all  these  restrictions  ia  to  prevent  the 
grinding  power  of  monopoly  from  controlling  the  sources  of  primary 
power. 

Does  not  the  same  argument  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs — of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  and  meat — the  sources 
of  real  primary  power,  which  must  be  utilized  before  coal  is  made 
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available?  Is  not  the  preservation  of  human  life  more  important 
than  industrial  development?  Why  not  carry  this  theory  to  its 
logical  conclusion  ? 

I  ou  were  referred  a  few  days  ago  to  the  western  coal  fields  as  a 
horrible  example  of  the  conditions  sought  to  be  averted. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  the  distinguished  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
told  you  that  in  this  country  j^ou  will  find  the  **  overwhelming  pro- 
portion ot  coal  land  operated,  under  a  leasing  system." 

Many  western  men  have  suspected  that'Mr.  Fisher's  pubUc-land 
policies  when  in  office  were  based  upon  information  of  equal  accuracy. 

The  most  reliable  statistics  available  show  that  in  1909,  4,204,233 
acres  were  operated  by  owners,  and  1,884,321  acres  by  lessees. 

The  same  estimates  show  the  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  as  follows: 

By  owners 334,374,298 

By  owners  and  lessees 42, 939, 167 

By  lessees 82, 961, 849 

I  will  file  with  you  a  tabulated  statement  giving  the  best  available 
information  as  to  the  acreage  and  production  of  coal  lands  in  the 
several  States  operated  by  owners  and  by  lessees. 

The  abstract  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  at 
pace  552,  gives  the  acreage  of  producing  coal  enterprises  in  1909  as 
lolTows: 

By  owners 5,952,110 

By  lessees 2, 242, 320 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  fields  and  73  per  cent  of  the 
bituminous  fields  are  according  to  the  census  report  operated  by 
owners. 

The  facts  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  Mr.  Fisher's  statement. 

Let  us  examine  the  prime  reason  for  the  leasing  system,  viz,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  monopoly. 

The  present  exploration  of  Alaska's  coal-bearing  areas  justifies  an 
estimate  of  12,000  square  miles,  or  7,680,000  acres.  Mind  j^^ou,  no 
coal  has  been  produced ;  the  Government  Land  Department  is  insist- 
ing as  an  excuse  for  not  granting  patents  to  claimants  that  no  one 
has  yet  opened* a  coal  mine  as  contemplated  by  the  coal-land  law; 
probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  Alaska's  area  has  been  explored 
and  yet  there  are  almost  as  many  acres  in  Alaska  classed  as  coal  lands 
as  in  the  States. 

The  Thirteenth  Census  reports  8,182,749  acres  of  coal  lands  in  the 
States.  There  are  in  the  States  to-day  approximately  15,000 
j)otential  coal  mines — approximately  5,000  mines  now  ready  to  pro- 
duce coal  and  3,800  coal  mines  in  actual  operation.  Three-fifths  of 
these  mines  employ  less  than  20  men  each. 

Has  monopoly  resulted  ?  No.  On  the  contrary  coal  is  bein^  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  cheaper  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  So  active  is  this  competition  that  the  bituminous  coal-mining 
industry  is  approaching  closer  and  closer  to  bankruptcy.  The  average 
price  at  which  bituminous  coal  was  sold  at  the  mines  during  the  years 
1004  to  1910,  inclusive,  was  $1.10  per  ton — a  price  believed  oy  experts 
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to  be  approximately  15  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 
Does  this  look  like  monopoly?  Does  this  condition  justify  the 
abrogation  of  law,  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  the 
paralysis  of  the  commerce  of  a  great  territory,  in  order  to  prevent 
monopoly  ? 

If  it  were  to  prevent  the  very  antithesis  of  monopoly  the  facts 
would  furnish  ample  argument. 

If  we  are  to  be  guid^  by  the  lamp  of  experience,  we  shall  know 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  coal  monopoly  in  Alaska  under  the 
existing  law.  We  shSl  know  that  the  liberal  public-land  policy  of 
this  Government  down  to  1904  is  the  best  possible  system  that  the 
world  has  ever  tried  out  for  the  development  of  virgin  territory, 
remote  from  the  centers  of  population. 

All  sides  of  this  controversy  concede  the  injustice  of  present  Alaskan 
conditions. 

All  Alaskans  will  a^ee  upon  the  one  proposition  which  I  most 
earnestly  advocate,  viz,  the  restoration  of  tnose  conditions  under 
which  the  West  has  prospered.  Upon  no  other  proposition  can  all 
Alaskans  be  brought  to  agreement.  The  law  of  1908  relating  to 
Alaska's  coal  lands  provides  more  safeguards  against  monopoly  than 
any  other  law  of  its  kind  ever  enacted. 

The  abrogation  of  a  law  because  its  provisions  do  not  meet  the 
approval  of  the  officers  sworn  to  enforce  it  would  justify  revolution. 
Trie  justification  of  this  principle  means  tyranny,  and  yet  the  with- 
drawal orders  of  1906  were  absolutely  without  authority  of  law.  The 
law  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  administration,  and  the  progress 
of  the  West  was  stopped  **in  aid  of  legislation"  and  until  Congress 
should  willy-nilly  make  a  new  law  which  would  meet  Executive 
approval. 

Later  Congress  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  increase  of  forest- 
reserve  areas  without  its  consent.  The  Executive  at  once  added  to 
the  forest  reserves,  in  a  blanket  order,  every  acre  of  the  public  do- 
main which  might  possibly  be  suspected  of  forestry  intentions  and 
then  approved  the  act  of  Congress,  and  Congress  stood  for  it. 

The  principles  involved  in  this  question  are  most  vital  to  the  per- 

Eetuity  of  republican  institutions.  We  shall  do  well  if  we  be  glided 
y  the  Constitution  and  by  the  experience  of  our  country  in  the 
application  of  its  principles  when  we  are  asked  to  establish  new 
policies  relating  to  the  foundation  of  our  national  greatness. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  Government  construction  of 
railways,  but  railways  can  not  be  constructed  in  virgin  undeveloped 
country  except  that  a  pait  of  the  increased  value  of  contiguous  terri- 
tory created  by  the  railway  shall  be  made  a  recompense  for  the  neces- 
sarv  losses  in  operation  during  the  first  years  of  its  operation. 

After  all  the  years  of  waiting,  I  am  ready  to  approve  any  plan 
which  will  help  Alaska. 

I  believe  the  Government  owes  to  Alaska  the  construction  of  the 
railways  provided  foi  by  the  bills  under  consideration  as  a  partial 
recompense  for  the  seven  years  of  famine. 
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Table  showing  number  of  acres  of  coal  land  and  number  of  tons  of  coal  in  the  United  State$ 

on  a  lease  basis. 


States. 


Alabama , 

Arkansas , 

California  and  Alaska. 

Ck>lorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentackv 

Maryland 

IClcnlgan 

MissourL 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania: 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia , 

Washington 

WestVfrglnia 

Wyoming 


Area— acres. 


By  owner. 


638,122 


396,090 
104,938 

21,726 

63,716 
247,036 

63,606 
3,606 

70,816 


260,423 
010 


179,977 

1,326,331 

663,964 


590,855 


By  lessee. 


72,908 


169,071 
36,374 
61.129 
27,209 

117,923 
10,624 
19,439 
60,463 


Production— tonnage  (1909>. 


By  owner. 


11,038,962 
1,500,046 


6,948,009 


163,681 
74,934 


40,340,993 

10,935,669 

2,996.644 

4,716,882 

6,609,940 

3,380.382 

301,713 

1,921.109 

1,903,223 

2,016,058 

387,816 

17,311,924 

192,572 


101,080 
330,733 
104,970 


661,823 
12,076 


189, 193, 178 

.0)  • 
2,620,734 
1,400,962 
2,249,579 
1,530,437 
3,039,182 
17,008,633 
5,134,921 


By  owner     « 
and  le^ee. ,      * 


1,024,959 
326,486 


1,639.839 
650,642 


2,006.091       1,870,888 


4,623,940 

1,402.671 

2,395,528 

400,703 

1,031,393 

301,244 

1,392,624 

760,832 

368,627 

727,741 


6,605.299 
119,917 


6,940,057 

2,506.029 

2,365,096 

1,868,893 

3,066,051 

341,666 

90,355 

1,066,580 

282,190 

57,329 

34,231 

4,022,418 

2,906,888 


8,432,455 

0) 
604,371 
38,815 

"  460,113 
424,837 

8,729,176 
569, 471 


21,400,317 

0) 

3,043,900 

383,663 

17,320 

2,761,667 

138,244 

26,111,812  ( 


688, 


717 


Total. 


2.877,157 

46,63ri 

10.7I6,ffl6 

211,1^ 

4.533 

60,904.9913 

14,»4,23<; 

7,757,762 

6^966,4:^ 

10,«7,»t 

4,023,241 

l,784,»2 

3,756.530 

2,553,94) 

2,801,128 

422,(H7 

27,939,641 

3,119,877 

87,276 

81,059,  IS^ 
137,966,791 
6,359,005 
1,824,440 
2,286,89^ 
4,752,217 
3.e02,26S 

53,849,230 
6,383,10*- 


1  Anthracite  and  bituminous. 


LEASES. 


Colorado. — ^Area  discretionary  with  State  boards  of  land  commiasionerB.  Term, 
5  years.    Royalty,  10  cents  per  ton,  $5500  annually. 

Montana. — ^Area  discretionary  with  State  boards  of  land  commissioners.  Term, 
5  years.    Renewals  are  permitted.    Royalty,  10  cents  per  ton. 

Wyoming. — ^Area  discretionary  with  State  boards  of  land  commissioners.  Term, 
5.  years.  Kenewals,  lessee  has  preferential  right  to  renew  upon  performance  of  $200 
annual  work  and  construction  of  stipulated  surface  improvements.  Rent  16.50  and 
$100.    Royalty  6  cents — 10  cents  per  ton. 

Idaho. — ^Area  discretionary  with  State  board  of  public  lands.    Term,  5  years. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Callbreath,  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether 
you  represent  jour  own  individual  views  and  sentiments,  or  whether 
you  are  speaking  for  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  am  speaking  in  line  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
congress  passed  at  various  conventions.  The  particular  statement, 
of  course,  has  not  been  approved  bv  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Callbreath,  t  did  not  catch  the  last  part  of 
your  remarks  there.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  beUeved 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  build  these  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  view  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  your  table  there  show  States  owning  coal 
lands  which  lease  those  lands? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  It  does  not  show  that.  It  shows  only  the  lands 
which  are  leased  either  by  States  or  by  individuals. 
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Senator  Walsh.  But  you  have  not  endeavored  to  include  in  your 
tabulation  a  list  of  those  States  owning  coal  lands  which  lease  these 
coal  lands  to  operators  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  The  tabulation  shows  the  rules  laid  down  by  law 
in  four  States  for  the  leasing  of  coal  lands,  but  it  does  not  say  how 
much  of  the  State  lands  are  so  leased. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  statistics  available  to  you,  Mr.  Call- 
breath,  which  will  enable  you  to  tell  the  committee  just  what  States 
own  lands  which  are  operated  under  leases  ? 

ilr.  Callbreath.  I  doubt.  Senator,  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  a  complete  statement,  but  I  can  give  you  the  record  m  some 
States. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  acres  are  shown  to  be  operated  by 
lessees  in  the  State  of  Montana  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  home  is  in  Colorado  ? 

Air.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  State  of  Colorado  owns,  of  c(»urse,  coal  lands 
within  that  State  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  to  say,  either  its  sections  16  and  36,  or 
the  land  selected  under  its  grants,  including  certain  coal  lands? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  advise  us  to  what  extent  the  State  of 
Colorado  has  leased  its  coal  lands  to  operators  who  are  now  conduct- 
ing mining  operations  ? 

Air.  Callbreath.  I  can  not  say  the  extent,  but  I  can  say  that  the 
State  of  Colorado  is  leasing  coal  lands,  and  upon  conditions' which  are 
very  satisfactory  to  the  State.  I  can  say  also  that  the  State  is  leasing 
mineral  lands,  and  that  those  mineral  lands  are  operated  under  a 
lease,  the  State  deriving  a  royalty  from  the  operation. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  quartz  mines  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  ([uartz  mines. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  those  leases  made  by  the  State  upon  practi- 
cally the  same  basis  as  the  private  owners  of  land  would  make  leases  ? 
That  is  to  say,  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  ground  as  they  possibly  can  ? 
Is  the  prime  object  to  swell  the  school  fund  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  The  State  leases  are  a  little  more  difficult  to 
operate  under  than  the  private  leases,  because  the  State  has  more 
difficulty  in  arriving  at — at  least  in  extending  liberal  terms  to  lessees. 
But  the  State  leases  in  many  instances — the  last  lease  which  was 
made  to  my  knowledge  was  not  operated  under  because  the  lessees 
felt  the  conditions  were  so  drastic  that  they  could  not  operate  under 
those  conditions. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  to  sav,  the  lessee  would  ordinarilv  rather 
make  terms  with  a  private  owner  of  land  than  with  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes;  because — and  I  think  only  because — the 
private  owner  Is  authorized  to  make  anv  deal  which  meets  his  then 
approval,  while  the  representative  of  tlie  State  is  tied  up  by  the 
regulations  wliich  are  laid  down  for  him,  and  he  lacks  the  liberty  of 
judgment. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  production  is  from 
those  lands  thus  leased  bv  the  State '^ 
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Mr.  Callbreath.  I  have  not,  Senator,  but  I  think  I  can  get  that 
for  you. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  do  that 
and  put  it  in  as  a  part  of  vour  statement. 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  will  do  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  Senator  Hitchcock  desires  me  to  inquire  whether 
the  leases  issued  by  the  State  are  in  printed  form — regular  blank 
forms — or  are  the  terms  different  in  the  case  of  different  lesses  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  think  the  terms  are  perhaps  varied,  but  my 
impression  is  there  have  been  two  forms  which  have  been  used  in  our 
State,  one  under  a  lerislative  act  of  something  like  two  years  ago — ' 
which  restricted  the  leases  which  were  thereafter  to  be  granted — and 
my  impression  is  that  forms  of  lease  have  been  provided  to  meet  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  Could  you  supply  the  committee  with  those  blank 
forms  as  a  part  of  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  can  do  that,  but  I  should  have  to  send  to 
Colorado  for  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  in  justice  to  Mr.  Pinchot  it  ought  to  be 
said  that  he  scarcely  said  in  the  course  of  his  testimony,  as  I  recall  it, 
that  the  interests  were  responsible  for  the  arrest  of  the  development 
of  Alaska.  What  he  said  was  that  private  interests  had  antagonized 
and  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  leasing  system  as  applied  to  the 
coal  lands  of  Alaska,  and  that  because  they  did  so  it  has  Deen  impos- 
sible to  develop  Alaska,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  the  want  of 
development  of  Alaska  rests  at  the  door  of  those  interests,  because 
they  resisted  the  adoption  of  laws  the  basic  principle  of  which  was 
the  leasing  of  these  lands  upon  a  rent  or  royalty  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Callbreath.  It  is  just  at  that  point  that  I  take  issue  with  Mr. 
Pinchot,  in  that  I  doubt  the  right  of  anyone  to  insist  that  present 
laws  shall  be  set  aside  until  some  other  laws,  which  do  meet  the 
approval  of  those  people,  shall  be  made. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  rather  aside  from  the  question.  I  under- 
stood the  tenor  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  statement  with  respect  to  that  matter 
to  be  that  he  and  those  associated  with  him  through  the  power  of 
public  opinion  would  put  a  veto  upon  any  legislation  m  relation  to  the 
opening  of  these  coal  lands  that  was  not  based  upon  the  leasing  prin- 
ciple, and  that  until  Congi-ess  saw  fit  to  enact  such  a  law  as  that  the 
development  of  Alaska  would  not  proceed. 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  undei*stood  nim,  I  think,  in  the  same  way,  and 
my  only  difference  of  opinion  was  as  to  whether  or  not  that  public 
sentiment  had  a  right  to  abrogate  a  law  until  some  new  law  which 
met  with  approval  could  be  enacted. 

Senator  JoxES.  Mr.  Callbreath,  dors  your  table  show  whether  or 
not  there  are  any  coal  lands  leased  in  tKe  State  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  By  the  State,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  'No,  it  does  not  say  by  the  State,  but  it  shows  the 
amount  of  coal  produced  in  Washington  by  owners  and  by  lessees. 

Senator  Jones.  But  it  does  not  show  whether  the  State  has  leased 
any  of  its  land  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  No;  it  does  not. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  know  of  any  leases  made  by  the  State,  but 
I  wondered  whether  it  had  made  any. 
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Mr.  Callbreath.  My  impression  is  that  there  are  none,  and  I 
think  the  State  leasing  is  confined  to  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  per- 
haps Utah. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Callbreath, 'were  you  one  of  the  committee 
selected  by  the  mining  congress  to  investigate  Alaskan  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  1  have  been  part  of  tne  time  a  substitute  mem- 
ber of  that  committee.  Mr.  Falcon  Joslin  is  now  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  and  Mr.  MacDonald  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Callbreath,  have  you  ever  personally  been  to 
Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Along  the  coast  to  Cordova,  Valdez,  Seward, 
and  Jimeau. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  times  have  you  been  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Once  only. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  into  the  interior  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Of  Alaska  ?         • 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Callbreath.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  trip  you  have  ever  made  there? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir. 

1  he  Chairman.  The  information  vou  have  gotten  with  regard  to 
this,  then,  has  been  from  the  rest  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  have  not  presented  anv  special  matter  about 
Alaskan  conditons.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  economics  rather  than 
local  conditions.  The  information  about  the  eastern  coal  fields  has 
been  derived  from  official  publications  and  contact  with  coal  operators 
who  are  members  of  our  organization. 

The  Chairman.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
Government  toward  Alaska.  1  am  not  saving  what  their  duty  should 
be,  but  the  duty  at  least  should  be  to  remove  the  restrictions  that 
exist  there  with  regard  to  the  development,  without  saying  how  it 
should  be  done,  and  I  simply  wanted  to  know  exactly  what  weight  to 
give  to  such  information  as  you  had  in  your  statement,  because  we 
would  naturally  be  asked  those  Questions  elsewhere. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Callbreath  how  long 
Colorado  has  been  leasing  her  coal  lands  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  can  not  say,  Senator;  but  for  several  years. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Does  your  statement  show  to  what  extent 
they  have  been  leased  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  No;  my  statement  does  not  touch  that  except 
in  a  general  way,  but,  as  I  said  to  the  Senator,  I  have  endeavored  to 
gather  all  the  information  available  on  that  subject  and  present  it  in 
the  course  of  10  days. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Can  you  tell  us  at  the  present  time  something 
of  the  royalty  that  is  paid  to  Colorado  by  the  operators  ? 

ifr.  Callbreath.  les,  sir;  this  statement  shows  that  in  Colorado 
the  area  is  discretionary  with  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners — 
the  term  of  lease  five  years;  the  royalty  10  per  cent — I  am  afraid  that 
is  a  mistake. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  It  could  not  be  10  per  cent — 10  per  cent  of 
the  output. 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Ten  centa  per  ton,  and  I  think  the  annual  receipts 
of  the  State  are  $55,000.  It  is  $5500  here,  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  an 
error. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  should  say  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Does  that  royalty  vary  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  do  not  think  it  vanes  in  Colorado.  I  think  the 
rule  was  laid  down  by  the  legislature. 

Senator  Walsh.  Pardon  me.  Give  us  the  State  of  Colorado,  for 
example.  What  is  the  total  production  by  private  owners  as  against 
the  total  production  under  the  leasing  system? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  In  Colorado  there  are  1,670,838  tons  produced 
by  lessees.  There  are  2,098,291  tons  produced  by  owners  and  lessees 
jointly.     There  are  6,948,000  tons  produced  by  the  owners. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  understand  that  "lessee  and  owner 
jointly''  to  mean? 

Mr."  Callbreath.  Where  the  owner  of  the  land  makes  himself  a 
part  of  the  company  which  operates  it.  so  that  it  is  operated  by  lessees. 
Very  often  the  arrangement  Ls  for  tne  purpose  of  attaching  to  the 
superintendent  an  interest  in  all  operations  for  the  purposes  of  economy 
and  he  is  made  a  part  of  the  leasing  company  which  operates  the  mine. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  go  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  for 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  The  State  of  West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  States 
in  which  leasing;  is  made  prevalent.  West  Virginia,  Oklahoma^ 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia  are  the  States  in  which  more  is  produced  under 
lease  than  by  ownership. 

Senator  Walsh.  Take  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Callbreath.  In  West  Virginia  the  amount  produced  by  owners 
is  17,000,000  tons;  by  owner  and  lessee  jointly,  8,729,000  tons;  by 
lessees,  26,111,212  tons. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  the  royalty  shown  there  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  No,  sir.  That  land  is  entirely  operated  by 
lessees  from  private  owners,  and  the  royalties  vary  from  5  to  15  cents 
per  ton. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  know  that  as  a  fact,  that  they  vary  from 
5  to  15  cents  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Of  course,  that  again  will  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  coal. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Can  you  tell  approximately  what  the  profit  is 
per  ton  in  operating  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  The  bituminous  fields  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  West  Virginia  fields,  which  you  are 
speaking  of. 

Mr.  Callbreath.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  ascer- 
tain that. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Well,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  The  whole  oituminous  operations  of  the  United 
States  taken  together  show,  upon  the  best  evidence  of  experts,  that 
for  the  last  five  years  the  operations  have  been  at  a  positive  loss. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Take  the  anthracite  fields.  Is  there  any  way 
of  finding  out  approximately  the  profits  of  operation  ? 
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Mr.  Callbreath.  The  best  information  upon  that  subject  would 
be  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  concerning  the  anthracite  strike  of  last  year,  a  report  which 
is  vigorously  disputed  by  the  operators  themselves. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question:  Suppose  the 
Government  should  adopt  the  leasing  system  for  the  coal  lands  of 
Alaska.  In  what  size  tracts  do  you  think  those  lands  should  be 
leased  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  My  opinion  is  entirely  valueless  upon  that  point. 
I  have  only  the  statement  of  others,  and  there  has  neen  a  sort  of 
consensus  of  opinion  that  2,560  acres,  or  4  sections,  would  be  a 
proper  amount  to  include  in  one  lease. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  being  the  amount  fixed  by  the  act  of  1908, 
especially  applicable  to  Alaska  'i 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  royalty 
should  be  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Of  course  the  amount  of  royalty  must  neces- 
sarily become  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  to  be  paid  by  the 
consumer  under  proper  conditions.  I  think  the  royalty  in  Alaska 
should  be  put  at  a  very  low  figure  and  should  be  based  upon  a  per- 
centage of  the  selling  price  and  not  a  specific  charge  upon  each  ton 
of  production. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  would  you  think  of  basing  it  upon  a 
percentage  of  the  profit  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  would  not  consider  that  a  wise  policy  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  fixing  the  amount  of  profit  in  the  operation. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Suppose  you  based  it  upon  a  percentage  of 
the  seUing  price;  what  would  be  a  fair  percentage? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  The  bill  which  we  endeavored  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  last  year  fixed  the  royalties  at  from  2  to  6  per  cent  of 
the  selling  price  at  the  mine. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  How  would  5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
coinpare  with  5  cents  a  ton  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Five  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  in  Alaska  would 
be  not  less  than  10  cents  per  ton  royalty,  because  the  cost  of  production 
there  would  probably  exceed  $2  per  ton.  It  would  probaoly  exceed 
it  a  considerable  amount,  because  if  the  coal  areas  are  as  aisturbed 
as  the  reports  show  them  to  be,  the  cost  of  operation  there  is  going 
to  be  very  much  in  excess  of  the  cost  in  the  older  States,  to  say 
nothing  oi  the  additional  cost  for  labor  and  supplies  at  those  points. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  adopt  a 
certain  standard — a  per  cent  of  profit — and  apply  it  to  all  2,500  or 
3,000  acre  tracts ! 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  think  it  would  be  possibly  an  advantage  to 
the  operator  to  have  it  applied  to  profits  ratner  than  gross  production. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Would  he  not  be  more  ready  to  accept  a 
lease  and  proceed  under  it  when  he  would  know  he  would  only  pay  a 
royalty  in  proportion  to  his  profits  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  To  the  extent  it  had  an  influence  it  would  be  in 
that  direction,  but  the  royalty  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion that  it  does  not  cut  very  much  figure  in  the  cost  of  production. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  Still  if  an  operator  knew  he  would  not  have 
any  royalty  to  pay  unless  he  made  some  money,  would  not  that 
stimulate  the  enei^es  of  the  exploiters  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  should  think  that  the  operator  would  prefer 
to  pay  a  stated  fixed  sum  upon  his  gross  production  rather  than  to 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  mvestigation  which  would  show  whether 
he  was  making  a  profit  or  whether  he  wias  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  that  the  books  of 
the  mining  company  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  operation  of  Government  propert}^  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  If  they  are  operating  Government  property, 
they  must  necessarily  be,  and  shoulcl  be. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  they  are  opened,  why  would  not  a  per- 
centage of  profit  be  a  fair  division  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  It  might  be  a  fair  division,  but  there  are  so 
many  loopholes  left  for  men  who  are  designing  to  bolster  up  their 
expense  account  and  to  frame  conditions  where  it  would  be  aifficult 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  their  profits  were.  For  instance,  an  oper- 
ator instead  of  sellmg  his  coal  to  the  consumer  direct  might  sell  it  to 
some  agency  and  leave  to  the  agency  the  making  of  the  profit. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Suppose  that  were  provided  against,  as  it 
easily  could  be,  however,  and  the  books  were  opened  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  the  cost  of  operation  was  known  to  the 
Government,  just  as  the  Government  now  knows  the  cost  of  operation 
of  many  of  our  manufacturing  institutions  through  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations. 

I^lr.  Callbreath.  I  think  the  experience  of  business  men,  w^hich 
is  almost  universal,  is  that  making  the  royalty  a  straight  royalty 
upon  production,  leaving  to  the  operator  the  responsibilities  of  making 
a  success  or  failure  of  lus  enterprise,  as  he  sees  fit,  would  be  altogether 
more  satisfactory'  to  the  Government  than  any  effort  to  divide  profits. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  vou  think  the  Government  should  have 
any  control  over  the  orice  at  which  coal  is  sold  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  ao,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  think  it  should  reserve  any  right  to 
adjust  labor  disputes  in  its  mines? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  That  question  would  depend  upon  some  general 
conditions  justifying  arbitration.  If  there  was  no  general  provision 
made,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Government  should  be  put  in  a  different 
position  as  to  i;s  lessee  than  other  private  owners. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  sufficient  in 
the  operation  of  Government  property  for  the  public  good  if  the 
Government  made  such  restrictions  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  public,  to  protect  labor,  and  still  permit  to  the  operators  a  liberal 
profit  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  My  impression  is  that  the  operators  would  be 
very  much  delighted,  would  welcome  such  a  condition,  but  I  doubt 
the  advantage  to  the  public  by  so  doing. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  If  the  operators  would  welcome  it,  the  labor- 
ing element  and  the  consumers  of  coal  would  certainly  welcome  it, 
would  they  not,  to  have  some  provision  that  exactions  would  not 
be  made  in  the  use  of  this  Government  property  ? 
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Mr.  Callbreath.  My  impression  is  that  the  consumer  of  coal 
would  be  the  first  man  to  protest,  because  it  would  necessarily  mean, 
I  think,  an  increased  price  of  coal. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Suppose  it  did  not;  suppose  the  Government 
undertook  to  limit  to  a  reasonable  amount  the  profits  that  operators 
could  make  in  using  Government  property? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  If  the  Government  had  done  the  same  thing  in 
reference  to  bituminous  mines  in  the  States  in  the  last  five  vears,  it 
would  probably  have  cost  us  more  than  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Because  the  mines  have  been  operated  at  a  loss 
instead  of  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  loss  has  been  estimated 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  another  company  was  making  the  money 
rather  than  the  coal  company  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  No.  It  may  be,  and  it  undoubtedly  is,  true 
that  money  has  been  made  bv  the  selling  agencies,  but  the  companies 
which  have  produced  the  coal — the  operators  I  am  speaking  of — have 
sold  the  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  at  as  low  as  90  cents,,  and  the 
average  price  of  bituminous  coal  from  1904  to  1910,  a  period  of  six 
years,  was  $1.10,  while  the  labor  cost  approximated  80  cents  per  ton 
on  that  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  something  that  both 
you  and  I  know,  as  mining  men.  Is  it  not  a  fact  in  the  West  to  avoid 
the  purpose  of  papng  taxes,  a  mining  company  owns  a  mill,  and  has 
that  mill  in  the  name  of  a  different  corporation,  and  the  mill  company 
charges  the  mining  company  so  much  that  the  mining  company  snows 
no  profit,  and  the  mill  company  makes  all  the  profit  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  That,  of  course,  is  a  combmation  there  between 
those  owners.  The  mill  is  only  an  agent  or  representative;  it  is  owned 
by  the  operator. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  two  cor])ora- 
tions  at  all.    They  are  different  entities.     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  That  is  true  in  some  instances. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  known  any  way  to  reach  that, 
have  we  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Not  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  the  mining  companies  show  a  loss? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  such  condition  in  the 
great  totaling  of  losses  may  occur  through  that  method  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  It  might  be  possible,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  is 
not  so  with  reference  to  the  bituminous  coal  production. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  sav  it  is  not  so  without  an  intimate 
study  of  all  the  details,  operations,  going  to  make  up  the  whole  of  the 
bituminous  operations  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Perhaps  I  could  not  personally  say  that  it  is  not 
true,  but  I  have  the  testimony  of  so  large  a  number  of  coal  operators 
who  are  wondering  how  they  are  going  to  meet  their  loans  at  tne  bank 
that  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  true  with  reference  to  coal  operators. 

The  Chairman.  When  those  individuals  might  be  attacked  by  a 
combination  for  that  very  purj^ose,  that  would  result,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,*  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  While  those  who  were  attacking  them  would  not 
really  be  losing  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  That  might  be. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  not  figuring  on  rather  an  impossibilty 
in  the  case  of  Alaska?  As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  cost  of 
taking  coal  into  Alaska  is  so  great  that  the  operation  of  the  coal  mines 
might  not  be  very  large,  and  yet  an  enormous  profit  might  be  possible 
on  the  present  price,  so  that  there  being  no  aanger  there  from  com- 
petition with  the  country  at  lai^e  it  is  simply  a  question  of  producing 
coal  in  Alaska  at  a  profit,  and  outside  competition  may  be  considered 
as  impossible  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  do  not  think,  Senator,  that  the  possible  de- 
mand for  Alaskan  coal  at  the.present  time  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
operation  upon  a  very  large  scale,  or  such  a  scale  as  would  justify 
cneap  production.  In  other  words,  during  the  time  since  Alaskan 
resources  have  been  unavailable  the  market  for  Alaskan  coal  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  California  oil.  The  only  two  large  consumers  of 
coal,  or  possible  consumers  of  coal,  in  Alaska  to-day,  are  the  Copper 
River  Railway  and  the  Juneau  Mine,  and  both  those  concerns  are 
equipped  with  oil-using  machinery,  and  probably  would  not  change 
back  again  to  coal. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is,  as  far  as  the  present  consumption  of 
coal  in  Alaska  is  concerned,  but  if  we  go  to  building  railroads  there, 
and  follow  that  up  with  the  building  of  mills,  and  the  development 
of  the  country,  the  consumption  of  coal  will  enormously  increase? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  want  to  go  back  once  more.  I  did  not 
catch  those  fibres.  I  asked  you  what  10  cents  per  ton  royalty  would 
be  lequal  to  if  it  were  placed  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  the  profits, 
in  mining  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  think  the  question  you  asked  was,  what  that 
would  be  equal  to  upon  a  tonnage  basis  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Callbreath.  And  I  stated  5  cents  a  ton  because  I  thought 
coal  could  not  be  produced  in  Alaska  for  less  than  $2. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Ten  cents  per  ton  would  equal  what  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Five  per  cent  would  equal  10  cents  per  ton  upon 
the  theory  that  the  coal  could  be  sold  for  $2,  which  is  the  lowest  price 
at  which  it  might  be  sold. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  operation  would 
equal  a  royalty  of  10  cents  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  No;  5  per  cent  of  the  profit  of  operating.  That 
would  depend  entirely  upon  what  those  profits  might  be.  If  thfe 
producer  were  able  to  nx  his  own  price  without  competition — in 
other  words,  if  there  were  but  one  lease  granted  in  the  Matanuska  or 
the  Bering  River  fields,  and  a  practical  monopoly  created  in  the  hands 
of  that  operator,  then  he  could  fix  the  price,  making  himself  as  large 
a  profit  as  he  saw  fit,  limited  only  by  the  present  price  of  coal  in  that 
section.  So  that  he  might,  if  he  were  to  sell  coal  at  $15  per  ton,  while 
the  cost  of  operation  was  $2  a  ton,  make  a  profit  of  $13  per  ton.  If 
you  were  to  iiffure  on  that,  5  per  cent  of  the  $13  would  be  65  cents  a 
ton.  But  if  the  profits  were  a  reasonable  profit,  a  profit  of  25  cents 
or  50  cents  a  ton,  which  would  probably  be  a  reasonable  profit 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Let  me  put  this  in  a  different  light.  If  you 
were  going  into  Alaska  to  lease  2,500  acres  from  the  Government 
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for  30  years  you  would  have  some  difficulty  in  stating  exactly  what 
royalty  you  would  be  able  to  pay,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  would  nave  difficulty  in  stating  what  profit  I 
would  make. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No;  what  royalty  per  ton — what  you  would 
be  willing  to  pay  per  ton  to  the  Government.  You  would  not  know 
the  cost  of  operating  the  mine;  you  would  not  know  its  richness  in 
advance;  ana  the  factors  which  would  enable  you  to  make  up  the 
price  you  could  pay  per  ton  would  be  lacking  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to 
me  what  royalty  I  paid,  so  long  as  the  market  was  such  that  I  could 
conunand  my  own  price. 

Senator  liiTCHCOCK.  You  think  it  would  be  easy  to  agree  upon  the 
royalty  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  would  you  say  you  would  be  willing 
to  agree  upon  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  would  be  forced,  I  think,  to  decide  that  ques- 
tion upon  the  experience  of  other  operators  in  other  sections,  as 
modified  by  the  conditions  existing  there. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  thmk  that  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  arrive  at»? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  guess  in  any  instance. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  just  it.    It  is  a  matter  of  guess  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  sat  down  with  a 
Government  agent  would  you  not  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  you  could  afford  to  pav  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  of  your 
profits  to  the  Government  for  the  privilege  of  operating  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes;  I  think  as  an  operator 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  there  was  a  rich  field  you  would  say,  *  *  Why, 
certainlv,  I  will  operate  that  and  give  the  Government  15  per  cent  of 
my  profit,'^  and  if  it  was  a  poor  field  you  would  still  be  willing  to  give 
the  (Government  15  per  cent  of  your  profits? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  Senator  Hitchcock  a  question  for  mj 
own  information  ?  Suppose,  for  instance,  one  lessee  should  pay  his 
foreman  $6  a  day,  ana  another  lessee  should  pay  his  foreman  $8  a 
day.  Would  there  be  any  control  over  how  much  you  should  pay 
your  men  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  detail.  I  have 
already  attempted  to  draw  a  bill,  and  I  have  several  provisions  in  it 
to  take  care  of  that. 

The  ftiAiRMAN.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Unless  there  is  some 
control  over  the  cost  there  is  no  w^ay  of  making  an  estimate  on  the 
profit  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  am  framing  a  bill  to  provide  against 
subterfuges  that  may  be  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  swelling  the  cost 
of  operations.  I  think  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  do  if  you  set  to 
worK  on  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  anv  operator  would  be  willing 
to  go  into  a  field  and  take  either  a  rich  field  or  a  poor  field  and  operate 
it  upon  an  agreement  to  pay  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  profits. 
If  it  turned  out  to  be  a  good  venture,  he  would  certainly  be  willing  to 
pay  the  profits,  and  if  it  was  a  poor  venture  he  would  be  willing. 
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Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  your  idea  is  that  the  Government  is 
the  onh'  one  taking  any  risk  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes;  it  would  be  exploiting  Government 
land  and  Government  property,  and  the  operator  would  be  freed  from 
the  obligation  to  pav  if  he  was  losing  money  in  operation. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mow  could  you  possibly  make  that  provision? 
Here  is  a  man  that  is  operating  a  coal  mine,  and  he  has  a  certain 
balance  between  his  expenditures  and  his  receipts.  He  thinks  it  is 
judicious,  considering  the  future  in  that  kind  of  thing,  to  use  all  the 

f>rofit  that  he  has  made  in  developing  his  plant,  preparing  for  the 
uture,  installine:  new  machinery,  and  putting  in  new  railroad  yards 
to  prepare  for  tne  future. 
Senator  Hitchcock.  The  answer  is 


Senator  Walsh.  If  you  will  pardon  me 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  not  go  too  far  away.  I  want  to  set  you 
right  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  Government  will  want  its  10  i)er  cent  royalty 
on  that  net  profit  thus  determined,  and  he  will  say,  **  This  is  not  profit, 
it  is  going  into  betterments.'* 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  verv  j^imple  proposition.  It  is 
already  a  question  that  has  arisen  in  tne  railroad  world.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  indicated  to  the  railroads  what  they  ma^'  chaFgs  for  bet- 
terments, what  part  of  their  earnings  they  may  put  into  mamtenance. 
The  Government  has  drawn  the  line  there,  ancl  it  can  draw  the  line  in 
the  same  way  with  the  operation  of  a  coal  mine.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  to  go  into  capital,  and  that  is  agreed  upon  in  advance.  The 
development  of  the  mine  is  capital. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  put  the  operation  of  a  coal  mine  upon  the 
same  basis  as  a  railroad,  which  is  a  public  highway,  do  you  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  A  similar  one,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
That  is,  the  Government  would  not  permit  any  confusion  between 
the  capital  in  developing  and  the  diverging  of  the  profits  in  the  de- 
velopment. Wlien  a  coal  mine  is  being  developed  that  is  an  invest- 
ment of  capital,  and  a  man  would  be  entitle<l  to  nave  an  earning  upon 
the  amount  of  money  which  he  had  invested.  That  could  be  agreed 
upon.  Anything  over  that  would  be  his  profit  of  operation,  an(rthat 
he  should  snare  with  the  Government,  giving  the  Government  only  a 
small  portion. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  likewise,  as  is  suggested,  every  dollar  of  ex- 
penditures for  wages,  for  instance,  for  salaries,  for  ^)ffice  expenses, 
would  likewise  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Government, 
because  eveiy  dollar  that  the  operator  ])ut  out  would  go  to  lessen  the 
amoimt  of  his  apparent  profits. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  think  so.  My  idea  has  been  that  every 
lease  should  be  made  to  a  corporation;  that  it  should  be  incorporated 
either  under  the  laws  of  AlasKa  or  under  the  laws  of  the  Tistrict  of 
Columbia,  where  it  would  be  subject  to  Congress;  that  the  books 
should  be  opened  to  the  inspection  of  the  Treasury  agent,  and  that 
the  Government  should  have  a  share  of  the  net  profits  of  operation. 
If  it  is  a  success  the  Government  gets  its  share,  and  if  the  mine  is  a 
failure  the  Government  charges  the  man  nothing  for  the  use  of  the 
Government  land. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  operate  a  coal 
mine  under  that  system  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  I  were  30  or  40  years  younger  I  might. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  I  represent 
neither  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor  the  operator. 
Unfortunately  for  the  people  of  Alaska  I  represent  them.  I  want  to 
know  if  you  are  making  any  provision  in  your  bill  for  pubUc  utihties, 
for  streets,  for  taxation,  for  the  development  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  think  that  could  be  easily  provided  for. 
Of  course  that  is  a  detail. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  a  very  important  detail  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Mind  vou,  I  am  not  saying  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
leasing  system  or  indiviclual  operation.  I  am  getting  information. 
We  are  cfiscussing  only  the  royalty  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  case  identical  with  yours  ?  In  the  West, 
in  the  mining  States — I  do  not  know  whether  it  operates  in  Senator 
Walsh's  State,  but  I  suppose  it  does — we  have  what  we  call  a  royalty 
on  bullion. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  ^oing  to  ask  the  witness  on  the  stand  ques- 
tions along  the  same  line,  oecause  he  is  familiar  with  that,  doubtless. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  pass  it  up  to  him. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  certainly  knows  more  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  him  questions,  and  then  you  can  ask  him. 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  we  pass  that  the  Question  propounded  by 
Judge  Wickersham  to  Senator  Hitchcock  is  or  most  vital  importance. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  think  a  share  of  that  profit  derived  by  the 
Government  should  go  right  into  Alaska. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  go  to  the  Territorial  government  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Go  to  the  Territorial  government. 

The  Chairman.  I^et  me  make  this  statement  with  regard  to  this 
matter  right  now,  for  your  benefit.  We  have  a  royalty  m  the  gross 
receipts,  which  means  net,  after  deducting  minmg,  milling,  and 
reduction  charges.  That  is  the  wording.  You  would  think  that  was 
very  simple,  would  you  not?  We  have  a  State  mining  inspector  to 
watch  that.  We  have  a  State  bullion  inspection  to  watch  that,  and 
yet  the  courts  to>day  are  full  of  litigation  as  to  what  is  the  gross 
receipt  under  those  conditions. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Litigation  between  whom  ? 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  State  trying  to  collect  its  royalty  of 
so  much  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  this  mme  from  its  bullion  sale. 
Look  how  easy  it  is  to  get  at  it.  We  know  the  exact  amount  of  bul- 
lion sale  that  is  obtained.  The  question  is  what  were  the  gross 
receipts  after  deducting  mining,  milling,  and  transportation  charges; 
and  they  have  never  been  able  to  get  at  what  the  mining,  milling,  and 
transportation  charges  are.  They  are  litigating  now  over  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Suppose  it  had  been  the  gross  receipts  with- 
out any  deductions.     That  would  have  been  simple. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  simple  proposition.  Your  plan  is  on  the 
net. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  have  felt  that  the  net  was  fairer  to  the  oper- 
ator and  would  stimulate  developments  more  rapidly,  because  it 
would  free  him  from  that  condition  of  probable  loss.  That  is,  he 
would  pay  no  royalty  unless  he  made  a  profit. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Call  breath,  you  are  familiar  with  the  sys- 
tem of  operating  quartz-mining  properties,  and  placer-mining  prop- 
erties, for  that  matter,  in  the  West,  under  the  lease-in-bond  system? 
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Mr.  Oallbreath.  To  some  extent. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  party  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  owner, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  a  lease  in  bond,  under  which  he  oper- 
ates the  property,  paving  a  royalty,  and  having  a  right  to  purchase 
at  any  time  at  a  fixed  figure  in  the  contract,  i  ou  are  familiar  with 
that  system,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  remember  the  experience  of  the  people 
in  the  mining  regions  with  making  the  royalty  payable  upon  the  net 
returns  of  the  operations  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  My  experience  is  that  it  has  always  led  to  more 
or  less  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  of  what  that  net  return  was. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  are  those  leases  in  bond  now  generaUy 
drawn  ?  Do  they  provide  for  a  percentage  upon  the  net  return  or  a 
percentage  upon  the  gross  output  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  They  provide  for  a  percentage  upon  smelter 
return.  It  is  the  return  after  the  freight  and  smelter  charges  are 
deducted. 

Senator  Walsh.  Those  are  definitely  ascertainable  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Those  are  definitely  ascertainable. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  the  railroad  charge  for  freight  and  the 
smelter  charge  for  smelting  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir.  The  custom  is  for  the  smelter  people 
to  pay  the  freight  and  charge  that  back  in  their  statement;  so  that 
the  smelter  returns,  as  it  were,  the  freight  charges  and  the  smelter 
charges. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  leases  in  bond  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  to-day  on  which  the  royalty  is  payable  on  the  basis  of  the 
net  returns  after  paying  the  expenses  of  mining  and  that  kind  of 
thing? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  know  of  none,  and  I  am  quite  sure  there  are 
none. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  royalty  is  always  payable  upon  the  gross 
returns — that  is,  the  gross  return  from  the  smelter  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  i  es,  sir;  it  is  usually  spoken  of  in  the  bond  as 
the  gross  return. 

ifc.  Wickersham.  Coal  is  always  mined  upon  the  gross  output  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  I  know  of  no  lease  under  any  different  condi- 
tion. It  is  so  much  upon  each  ton  produced.  If  the  conditions 
which  were  outlined  by  Senator  Hitchcock  were  to  prevail,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Government  would  get  into  many  difficulties  which 
perhaps  are  not  apparent  in  the  fmst  instance.  The  Government 
Decomes  by  such  a  contract  a  practical  partner  in  the  operation.  As 
such  partner  it  would,  or  ought  to  be,  at  least,  responsible  for  losses  of 
various  kinds.  An  explosion  in  the  mine  whicn  causes  the  loss  of 
300  or  400  fives  might  put  upon  the  Government  a  burden  which  in 
the  first  instance  it  would  not  anticipate,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
royalty  based  uj)on  tonnage  would  be  the  only  satbfactory  royalty 
which  the  conditions  woula  warrant. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  assuming  that  Senator  Hitchcock's  plan 
would  not  provide  for  any  liability^  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
The  lessee  would  take  the  liabiHty  in  the  matter. 

Senator  HrrcHOOOK.  No.  You  can  not  sue  Uncle  Sam  without 
his  consent,  anyway. 
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STATEMEFT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  H.  PATBICK. 
Mr.  Patrick.  Mr.  Chairman  treading]: 

The  reaaon  why  the  use  of  a  railroad  has  always  heeo  held  a  public  one  is  that  such 
a  road  is  a  hip;hway,  whether  made  by  the  Government  itself  or  by  the  agency  of 
corporate  bodies,  or  even  by  individuals  when  they  obtain  their  power  to  construct 
it  from  l^slative  grant.    (Olcott  v.  The  Supervisors,  16  Wall.,  678.) 

It  is  therefore  proper  at  the  outset  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
l^slation  respecting  highways  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
necessity  for  such  le^slation  was  recognized  in  the  first  session  of 
Congress.  In  the  First  Statutes,  468,  chapter  29,  May  18,  1796, 
repeated  in  Second  Statutes,  chapter  26,  March  3,  1803,  appears 
*'the  ri^ht  of  way  for  construction  of  pubUc  highways  over  land 
reserved  for  public  use  is  hereby  granted/'  The  act  approved 
August  4,  1852,  Tenth  Statutes,  chapter  80,  grants  the  right  of  way 
to  all  rail  and  plank  roads  and  macadamized  turnpikes  passing 
through  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

That  act  reads: 

That  the  right  of  way  shall  be  and  is  hereby  granted  to  all  rail  and  plank  roads  or 
macadamized  turnpike  companies  that  are  now  or  may  be  chartered  within  10  years 
hereafter  over  and  through  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  over  which 
any  rail  or  plank  road  or  macadamized  turnpikes  are  or  may  be  authorized  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  the  respective  States  in  which  public  lands  may  be  situated. 

That  act  has  been  practically  followed  in  all  the  right-of-way  stat- 
utes that  have  been  enacted  since  that  date. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1855,  Tenth  Statutes,  683,  it  was  enacted 
*^that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1852  are  extended  to  all  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States/' 

Quoting  from  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  1880: 

Sec.  441.  The  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  highways  over  public  land  not 
reserved  for  public  use,  is  hereby  granted.    (14  Stat.,  253;  R.  S.,  2477.) 

Sec.  442.  II  any  rail  or  plank  road  or  macadamized  turnpike  company  to  whom  the 
right  of  wav  or  sites  for  watering  places,  depots,  and  workshops  over  and  through  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  was  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
4,  1852,  and  by  the  acts  amendatorv  thereto,  shall  at  any  time  after  its  completion  be 
discontinued  or  abandoned  by  said  company  or  companies,  the  grants  made  by  said 
acts  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  the  lands  shall  .revert  back  to  the  United  States. 
(10  Stat.,  28,  29,  683;  12  id.,  577.) 

Sec.  448.  The  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
granted  to  any  raibt^  company  duly  oi^ganized  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, except  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  have  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Int-erior  a  copy  of  its  articles  of  incorporation, 
and  due  proofs  of  its  oiganization  under  the  same,  to  the  extent  of  100  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  central  line  of  said  road;  also  the  right  to  take,  from  the  public  lands  adjacent 
to  the  line  of  said  road,  material,  earth,  stone,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  said  railroad;  also  ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  statiofi  buildings,  depots, 
machine  shops,  sidetracks,  turnouts,  and  water  stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  20 
acres  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  10  miles  of  its  road.  (18 
Stat.,  482.) 

Sec.  449.  Any  railroad  company  whose  right  of  way,  or  whose  track  or  roadbed 
upon  such  ri^ht  of  way,  passes  through  any  canyon,  pass,  or  defile,  shall  not  prevent 
any  other  railroad  company  from  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  said  canyon,  pass, 
or  defile,  for  the  purposes  of  its  road,  in  common  with  tne  road  first  located,  or  the 
crossing  of  other  railroads  at  grade.  And  the  location  of  such  right  of  way  through  any 
canyon,  pass,  or  defile  shall  not  cause  the  disuse  of  any  wa^n  or  other  public  high- 
way now  located  therein,  nor  prevent  the  location  throu^  the  same  of  any  such 
wagon  road  or  highway  where  such  road  or  highway  may  be  necessary  for  the  public 
accommodation;  and  where  any  change  in  the  location  of  such  wagon  road  is  neces- 
sarv  to  permit  the  nassage  of  such  railroad  through  any  canyon,  pass,  or  defile,  said 
raiboad  company  snail,  before  entering  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  such  wagon 
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road,  cause  the  same  to  be  reconstructed  at  its  own  expense  in  the  most  favorable 

location  and  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  the  original  road:  Propidedy  That  such  expenses 

shall  be  equitably  divided  between  any  number  of  railroad  companies  occupying 

-and  using  Uie  same  canyon,  pass,  or  defile.     (18  Stat.,  482.) 


fore  passed.     (18  Stat.,  483.) 

Sec.  453.  Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  act  or  any  part  thereof.     (18  Stat.,  483.) 

Section  448  is  the  act  of  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.,  482).  That 
provides : 

Sec.  1.  The- right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
granted  to  any  railroad  company  duly  oi^nized  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, except  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
whicn  shall  nave  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  copy  of  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration and  due  proofs  of  its  organization  under  the  same,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
leet  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  road ;  also  the  right  to  take  from  the  public 
lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  earth,  stone,  and  timber  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for 
station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  sidetracks,  turnouts,  and  water  stations, 
not  to  exceed  in  amount  twenty  acres  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for 
each  ten  miles  of  its  road. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  right  of  way  and  the  right  to 
take  timber  and  other  materials  from  the  public  lands  is  that  the 
railroad  corporation  shall  file  wHh  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
copy  of  its  articles  of  incorporation  and  due  proofs  of  its  organization 
under  the  same. 

That  is  the  general  law  applicable  in  all  the  States  and  Territories 
outside  of  Alaska. 

The  act  of  May  14,  1898,  Thirtieth  Statutes,  409,  is  the  act  relating 
to  Alaska.  Section  2  of  that  act  is  verbatim  the  act  of  March  3, 
1875,  as  to  the  granting  of  the  right  of  way,  upon  what  terms  and  con- 
ditions it  shall  be  granted,  etc.,  with  the  exception  that  the  act  of 
1875  uses  the  expression  '^public  lands,"  while  the  act  of  1898  appli- 
cable to  Alaska  says  '*all  lands  of  the  United  States." 

As  I  proceed  further  you  may  notice  that  the  diflference  between 
''public  lands"  and  ''all  lands  of  the  United  States"  in  the  right  of 
way  of  Alaska  railways  cuts  a  very  considerable  figure. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1875,  the  right  of  way  could  not  be  for- 
feited without  the  Government  went  into  court.  No  one  but  the 
Government,  of  course,  could  proceed  to  forfeit. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  acquire  your  rights  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  acquired  our  rights  under  the  act  of  1898,  which 
I  am  reading.  I  am  merely  referring  to  these  other  statutes  to  show 
the  general  trend  of  railway  legislation  concerning  rights  of  way  that 
has  been  followed  almost  from  the  first  act  passed  in  1796,  particu- 
larly the  act  of  1852^  but  the  act  of  1898  is  practically  the  act  of  1875, 
with  some  little  variation,  unimportant  except  in  the  one  particular, 
the  difference  between  ''public  lands,"  and  "all  lands  belonging  to 
the  United  States,"  and  another  occurring  in  section  5  of  tne  act, 
which  provides  that  in  case  the  railroad  does  not  construct  its  line 
the  forfeiture  shall  be  automatic. 

The  Government  does  not  need  to  go  into  the  courts  in  Alaska. 
The  very  moment  the  time  for  constructing  our  road  or  for  filing 
our  maps  expires,  everything  uncompleted  we  have  is  forfeited  by 
operation  of  law,  by  the  arrival  of  the  date. 
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The  language  of  the  act  of  1898  is — 

Sec.  5.  *  *  *  Provided^  That  if  any  section  of  said  road  shall  not  be  completed 
within  one  year  after  the  definite  location  of  said  section  so  approved,  or  if  the  map  of 
definite  location  be  not  filed  within  one  year  as  herein  reauired,  or  if  the  entire  road 
shall  not  be  completed  within  four  years  from  the  filing  of  tne  map  of  definite  location, 
the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  any  such  uncompleted  section  of  said 
road,  and  thereupon  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  without  furtner  action  or  declara- 
tion, the  notation  of  such  uncompleted  section  upon  the  records  of  the  land  office  shall 
be  canceled,  and  the  reservations  of  such  lands  for  the  purposes  of  said  right  of  way, 
stations,  and  terminals  shall  cease  and  become  null  and  void  without  further  action. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  here  for  information  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  leading  up  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract  with  your  road  it  is  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment, under  act  of  Congress  or  otherwise,  to  void  it? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  your  point  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Xo,  sir;  my  point  is  that  by  operation  of  law,  by  the 
oppression  which  I  shall  attempt  to  show  has  been  practiced  upon 
our  company  by  the  Government,  we  are  already  forfeited  as  to  the 
uncompfeted  portion,  and  I  am  stating  that  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating, or  explaining  why  private  construction  has  not  proceeded 
to  build,  how  it  has  been  prevented  from  building  these  roads  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Right  at  that  point,  will  you  not  please 
state  where  your  road  starts  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  In  a  few  moments  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  prefer 
to  state  it  all  at  once.  I  may  say  right  here  that  what  we  have 
asked  from  the  beginning  was  to  be  let  alone,  to  be  permitted  to  go 
on  and  construct.  Instead  of  that,  I  shall  presently  show  there 
has  not  been  a  corporation  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  anywhere 
in  the  known  world,  that  has  received  the  antagonism  of  a  Govern- 
ment like  this  road,  the  Alaska  Northern.  The  entire  power  of  the 
last  administration  was  used  to  crush  it  out  of  existence. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Where  is  the  Alaska  Northern  ?  I  should 
like  to  have  some  idea  of  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  Alaska  Northern  runs  from  Seward,  on  Resur- 
rection Bay,  up  by  Tumagain  Arm  to  Kern  Creek,  and  Knik  Arm  , 
up  through  the  Susitna  Vallev,  over  across  Broad  Pass,  through  the 
>ienana  coal  fields,  through  the  Tanana  Valley  to  the  Tanana  Kiver, 
at  a  point  opposite  Chena,  and  from  there  it  goes  to  Fairbanks,  a 
distance  of  462.52  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  road  has  been  constructed  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  Patrick.  71.6  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  point  out  on  the  map,  for  the 
convenience  of  Senator  Hitchcock,  where  that  is? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Here  [indicating]  is  Seward.  The  road  goes  up  here 
[indicating]  to  Tumagain  Arm,  to  a  station  called  Kern;  that  is  71.6 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  of  the  railroad  which  you  have 
spoken  of  is  a  projected  route  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  It  is  a  projected  route  except  some  of  it  has  been 
graded. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  has  been  surveyed  ? 

Mi.  Patrick.  Every  inch  of  it.  We  have  here  the  blue  prints  of 
every  mile  of  that  road  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks,  showing  the  curves, 
the  elevations,  and  everything  necessary  for  an  engineer  to  go  on 
and  make  his  estimates  and  construct  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  survey  show  that  you  could  build  a  prac- 
tical road  through  there  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  maximum  grade  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  am  not  an  engineer,  but  our  engineers  have  stated 
the  maximum  grade  anyivhere  is  about  2  per  cent,  as  I  recall;  but 
most  of  it  is,  of  course,  very  much  less  than  that.  There  are  two 
high  places,  one,  on  the  present  constructed  road,  an  elevation  of 
1,000  or  1,100  feet,  and  Broad  Pass  is  twenty-seven  hundred  and 
something  feet. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  relation  do  you  bear  to  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  am  the  attorney  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  your  road  commence  building  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  1903.     I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  they  build  along  that  line  before 
the  withdrawal  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  All  of  this  was  built 

The  Chairman.  All  of  this  was  built  before  the  withdrawal  in  1906, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No;  not  all  of  it;  52  miles,  I  think,  and  the  rest  of  it 
has  been  built  since  the  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  A  big  portion  of  the  next  20  miles  was  built. 

Senator  Jones.  Within  what  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
building  of  this  road  did  you  plan  or  expect  to  get  the  road  constructed 
through  to  Fairbanks — or  was  there  any  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  act  of  1898  provides  for  a  section  of  20  miles 
each  year. 

Senator  Jones.  I  just  wanted  to  get  what  the  ideas  of  the  company 
were  as  to  when  they  expected  to  get  that  road  to  Fairbanks,  when 
they  commenced  its  construction,  if  they  had  any  expectations. 

Mr.  Patrick.  In  a  few  moments  I  shall  state  to  you  that  this  was 
done  by  the  Alaska  Central  Railway.  The  present  owners  of  the 
road  are  the  Alaska  Northern.  I  have  no  mterest  in  the  Alaska 
Central;  I  represent  only  the  Alaska  Northern.  I  can  state  only 
what  they  have  done,  ana  what  they  contemplate  doing.  I  can  state 
in  a  general  way,  probably,  what  was  done  by  the  former  corporation. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  could  state  wnat  their 
expectations  were? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  have  this  information  downtown. 

Senator  Jones.  If  there  is  anybody  here  who  can  state  what  their 
expectations  were  in  reference  to  that  I  should  like  to  have  him  state. 
It  can  be  stated  in  just  a  word,  probably. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  can  state  it  tolerably  well. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  they  have  any  definite  time  within  which  they 
expected  to  get  to  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  knows  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  presume  not. 
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Mr.  Ballaine.  I  covered  that  in  my  statement  the  other  day, 
Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  any  tune  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  When  we  started  the  project,  we  intended  to  build 
through  to  the  Tanana  River.  There  was  no  Fairbanks  at  that  time. 
We  were  intending  to  build  through  to  the  Tanana  River,  and  we  esti- 
mated that  we  could  complete  the  railroad  within  three  years. 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  Alaska  Central  Railwav  Co.  was  mcorporated 
imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington,  March  31,  1902,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  bein^  its  head  office.  The  principal  office  of  the  company  in 
Alaska  was  m  Seward,  near  the  heeul  of  Resurrection  Bay. 

The  line  was  projected  from  its  southern  terminus,  on  Resurrection 
Bay,  proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction  along  Kenai  Lake  to  Turn- 
again  Arm  and  Knik,  at  the  head  of  Cooks  Inlet,  146  miles  from  Sew- 
ard. At  this  point  it  emerged  from  the  large  fertile  valley  of  the 
Susitna  River  and  followed  a  general  course  northward  through  Broad 
Pass  and  the  Cantwell  Divioe  into  the  Tanana  Valley,  striking  the 
Tanana  River,  via  which  communication  may  be  had  by  the  lukon 
with  practically  all  the  interior  of  Alaska  at  a  point  opposite  Chena, 
afterwards  going  on  to  Fairbanks,  a  distance,  according  to  subsequent 
surveys,  of  462.52  miles. 

Between  the  date  of  its  incorporation  and  September,  1904,  the 
company  made  preliminary  surveys  of  the  entire  line  to  Fairbanks 
and  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  and  laid  18  miles  of  track.  The  total 
expenditure  during  the  first  two  yeais  was  about  $300,000,  the  greater 

Eortion  of  the  money  having  been  furnished  through  a  loan  secured 
y  mortgage  on  the  entire  enterprise. 

In  December,  1904,  that  propertv  was  taken  over  by  Chicago  cap- 
italists, as,  I  think,  has  been  alreaay  stated  here,  and  the  amount  of 
their  expenditures  as  about  three  and  one-half  million  dollars.  The 
Alaska  rJorthern  has  paid  nearly  a  million  dollai*s  more  since  it 
acquired  title  and  possession,  in  addition  to  about  half  a  million 
expended  in  the  first  construction,  surveys,  etc. 

On  August  14,  1903,  the  nreliminary  report  of  the  entire  route  was 
filed  in  the  Land  Office.  On  June  1,  1905,  the  definite  maps  of  the 
first  20  miles  were  filed. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.  Did  you  not  say  that  on  August 
14,  1903,  the  survey  was  made? 

Mr.  Patrick,  The  preliminary  survey  for  the  entire  route. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  preliminary  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  next  filing  was  what  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  July  25,  1904,  is  the  date  of  definite  location  of  the 
first  20  miles.  That  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
June  1,  1905.  The  definite  location  oi  the  second  20  miles  bears  date 
July  27,  1906,  and  was  approved  October  31,  but  an  amended  map 
was  filed  and  approved  FeDruary  26,  1907.  Definite  maps  of  location 
have  been  filed  up  to  mile  100.  Those  dates  are  important  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  the  first  portion  of  the  road,  because 
of  the  charge  sometimes  made,  perhaps  not  here  but  at  other  places, 
that  tins  road  was  constructed  and  aesigned  for  nothing  but  a  coal 
road.  At  the  time  this  road  was  organized,  at  the  time  the  first 
section  was  built,  no  one,  I  suppose,  knew  that  there  was  a  pound  of 
coal  in  the  Matanuska  field. 
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Mr.  Ballaine.  Will  you  permit  me  to  correct  you  on  that  point, 
Colonel  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  beg  pardon;  I  prefer  to  make  my  own  argument. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  But  you  want  to  make  a  correct  statement  ?  You 
don't  want  to  mislead  the  committee? 

Senator  Jones.  If  what  you  state  is  not  a  fact  we  should  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  can  be  corrected,  if  wrong.  I  inquired  yesterday 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  I  state  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Brooks, 
in  charge  of  the  Alaska  Division  of  that  survey,  that  the  first  known 
information  of  the  Matanuska  field  was  in  1904 — I  think  I  have  the 
exact  date.  The  first  report  was  in  1904  in  a  newspaper  article 
published  in  Seattle  by  a  prospector  named  George  Janne,  but  the 
Geological  Survev  had  no  official  information,  had  made  no  inspec- 
tion upon  that  field  upon  which  it  could  base  any  statement  until 
some  time  in  1906. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Colonel,  don't  make  statements  that  mislead  the 
committee.  The  War  Department  sent  an  expedition  into  that  coun- 
try under  Capt.  Glenn  in  1898.  Capt.  Glenn  in  his  report  told  of 
the  coal  in  the  Matanuska  district.     It  is  an  official  report. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  am  stating  my  authority.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  I  made  that  inquiry  yesterday  of  Dr. 
Brooks  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  state  the  facts.  If  the  War 
Department  reported  on  this  coal  field,  the  report  can  readily  be 
obtained  and  filed  here. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  will  you  please  show 
us  on  the  map  where  mile  100  would  be  i 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Mile  100  would  be  there  [indicating]  just  before 
you  turn  to  go  up  Knik  Arm. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Just  about  30  miles  past  your  present  ter- 
minus ?  • 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  about  this  Army  report  that  has 
just  been  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  never  saw  that  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  In  order  to  be  exact  I  called  up  Dr.  Brooks  yester- 
day on  the  phone  and  asked  him  what  was  the  entire  knowledge  of 
the  Geological  Survey.  He  looked  at  his  records  and  answered 
that  the  first  information  they  had  was  this  article  by  George  Janne 
in  the  newspapers,  and  that  1906  was  the  survey's  earliest  informa- 
tion. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  give  you  the  information  that  nobody 
knew  of  this  field  ?  Of  course,  you  made  a  very  broad  statement  a 
moment  ago. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  made  the  broad  statement  that  nobody  knew  the 
coal  was  up  there,  but  I  meant  it  was  not  known  as  we  know  it  now, 
nor  in  any  way  worth  considering. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  very  plain. 

Mr.  Patrick.  It  may  be  very  likely  that  there  were  people  pros- 
pecting over  that  country  who  knew  there  was  some  coal  or  coal 
indications  there,  but  did  not  know  of  its  extent,  and  did  not,  of 
course,  kno"w  of  its  superior  qualities. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  everybody  knows  that. 
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Mr.  Patrick.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  there  was  not  enough 
known  about  the  coal  measurements  to  warrant  or  inspire  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  up  there. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  do  say  that  was  not  the  main  purpose  of 
the  road  in  the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  covera  the  point. 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  surveys  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  were  very 
much  later.  This  road  was  designed  to  go  to  Fairbanks,  and  the 
surveys  are  all  here  in  detail. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  be  (juite  correct,  it  was  designed  to  go  over 
the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  River  near  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  surveys  show  a  point  up  there  very  nearly  oppo- 
site Chena.  What  is  called  the  preliminary  survey  differs  from  the 
actual  survey  that  was  made,  because  whoever  went  up  there  to  make 
the  complete  survey  went  a  little  farther,  and  went  a  little  different 
route. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  was  in  1903. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  your  actual  survey  was  when  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Our  actual  surveys,  1905,*  1906,  1907,  and  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  miles  at  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  we  made  rather  longer  jumps  than  that. 
First  we  went  from  mile  40  to  mile  100. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  your  first  terminus  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  was  the  third  map.  The  next  one  was  mile  100 
to  mile  148.94. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  it.  I  should  like  to  get  it 
straightened  out,  if  you  will  help  us  a  little  bit.  When  was  the  first 
preliminary  survey  made? 

Mr.  Patrick.  August  14,  1903.  That  was  the  date  when  it  was 
filed. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  when  the  survey  was  made. 

Mr.  Patrick.  In  May,  1902. 

The  Chairman.  The*  first  preliminary  survey.  Was'  that  clear 
through  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  it  reaches  from  Resurrection  Bay  to  Tanana 
River. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  date  in  August  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know;  the  map  savs  August  blank,  1902. 
It  was  filed  August  1 4  J^903 . 

Mr.  WiCKERsiiAM.  where  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  In  the  Land  Office. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where? 

Senator  Jones.  Here  in  Washingjton. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  think  thev  filed  it  in  the  local  office,  but  it  was  sent 
down  here. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  There  was  an  earlier  filing  than  that.  There  was  a 
filing  in  1902. 

ifr.  Patrick.  It  was  filed  here  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  first  preliminary*  survey  in  Auc:ust,  1902, 
clear  through  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  we  have  got  that  straightened  out.  When 
did  you  make  your  permanent  survey  of  your  first  100  miles? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  was  not  made  by  one  hundreds.  It  was  made 
by  twenties. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  it  was  made  by  one  hundreds. 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  made  it  over  irregular  distances. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  your  first  permanent  survey  made? 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  made  that  under  the  act  of  1898 — the  first  sur- 
vey I  have  spoken  of  of  the  entire  route.  I  think  very  likely  there  was 
no  real  survey  made — probably  not.  I  have  no  positive  knowledge 
either  way. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  not  any  real  survey  made  in  August? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Probably  not.  There  may  have  been  some  exploita- 
tion, but  it  was  not  a  surveyor's  plan  upon  which  you  could  base 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  Then  vou  do  not  know  whether  they  surveyed 
through  in  1902  or  not?  "^ 

Mr.  Patrick.  It  is  filed  as  a  preliminary  survey  that  was  made, 
but  without  much  detail.  That  simply  shows  in  a  general  way  the 
route.     The  surveyors  probably  actually  traveled  the  entire  route. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  filed  without  courses  and 
distances  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Just  a  general  reconnoissance. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Just  a  general  reconnoissance. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  have  got  that  much  settled.  When  is 
your  next  actual  survey? 

Mr.  Patrick.  July  25,  1904,  is  the  date  of  the  map  for  the  first 
20  miles.  That  map  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  June  1,  1906, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  the  date  of  approval  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  next  defimte  survey  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Our  next  20  miles  was  dated  July  27,  1905,  and 
approved  October  31,  1905. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  your  next  actual  map  filed  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Our  next  map  was  from  Mile  40.501  to  Mile  100, 
dated  January  2,  1908 — I  think  that  must  be  a  misprint  for  1906. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  official  maps  have  you  filed  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  next  map  was  from  Mile  100  to  Mile  148.94. 
That  is  dated  April  11,  1906,  and  accepted  for  filing  November  19, 
1906. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  your  next  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  next  is  from  Mile  148.94  to  Mile  215.57. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  date  of  the  map  is  April  11,  1906. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  the  date  of  the  map;  I  mean  the 
date  of  the  fiiing. 

Mr.  Patrick.  It  is  accepted  November  16,  1906 — accepted  for 
filing. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  getting  those  things  confused.  Hereto- 
fore you  have  been  giving  us  the  dates  at  which  the  survey  was  made. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  onlv  had  the  date  of  the  survey  of  one  map. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  1  think  it  would  be  perfectly  plain  by  allowing 
Mr.  Patrick  to  make  up  a  proper  statement  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  tnink  so. 
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Mr.  Patrick.  There  are  only  two  or  three  more. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  two  more. 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  next  map  was  from  mile  215.57  to  mile  269, 
dated  January  2,  1906,  and  accepted  April  23,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  215.57  to  mile  269.     That  is  the  last  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  next  is  mile  269  to  mile  313.304.  That  is  at 
Broad  Pass.  That  bears  date  January  2,  1908,  and  was  accepted 
May  15,  1908,  by  the  Land  Office. 

tlie  next  w^as  from  mile  313.304  at  Broad  Pass,  to  mile  371.  Th^ 
map  is  dated  January  2,  1908,  and  accepted  July  31,  1908. 

The  next  map  was  from  mile  371  to  mile  427,  dated  January  2, 1908, 
and  accepted  May  15,  1908. 

The  last  map  is  from  mile  427  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tanana 
River,  opposite  Chena,  to  mile  464.52.  That  map  is  dated  January 
2,  1908,  and  accepted  May  15,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  on,  I  should  like  to  know  when 
these  different  companies  operated  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  This  is  all  under  the  Alaska  Central.  Eyerything  I 
am  stating,  therefore,  is  for  the  Alaska  Central. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  the  dates  the  different  companies 
took  hold  there  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  first  company  ? 

^Ir.  Patrick.  The  Alaska  Central,  I  have  stated.  It  continued 
until  August,  1909. 

Mr.  mcKERSHAM.  When  was  it  organized  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  gave  the  date  here  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Balaine.  March,  1902. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes;  March  31,  1902. 

The  Chairman.  WTien  did  that  cease  to  exist  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  ceased  to  exist  when  it  was  sold  out  under 
foreclosure  sale  in  the  third  district  court  of  Alaska,  in  1909,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  bondholders,  who  in  turn  conveyed  to  the  Alaska 
Northern.    The  Alaska  Northern  was  organized  October  29,  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.  The  bondholders  purchased  it 
when  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  bondholders  purchased  the  road  in  the  summer 
of  1909. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  9th  of  October,  1909. 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  9th  of  October,  1909. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  At  foreclosure  sale  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  At  foreclosure  sale. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  road  that  was  ever  built  was  built  before 
1909,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  some- was  built  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  at  that,  then.  What  part  of  the  road 
was  built  before  the  bondholders  purchased  it  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  receiver  completed  about  18  or  20  miles  of  road, 
and  then  a  few  miles  were  afterwards  built.  The  present  holders  have 
built  probably,  counting  the  receivership  as  the  present  holders,  about 
20  miles.     Is  that  not  right,  Mr.  Jemmett  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patrick.  About  20  miles. 
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The  Chairman,  As  I  understand,  then,  the  bondholders  placed  the 
Alaska  Central  Railroad  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  did  they? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  through  the  receiver  operated  the  Alaska 
Central  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  for  some  portion  of  the  year — a  few  months. 

The  Chairman.  In  1909  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  From  one  term  of  court,  probably,  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  railroad  company  was  organized 
when? 

Mr.  Patrick.  October  29,  1909,  the  present  company  was  organ- 
ized. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  name  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Under  the  name  of  the  Alaska  Northern. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  bondholders  who  obtained  a  receiver  for 
the  Alaska  Central  practically  remained  stockholders  of  the  Alaska 
Northern  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  They  are  holders  of  the  Alaska  Northern. 

The  Chairman.  Bondholders  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  no  connection,  I  maj"  say,  with 
the  former  organization,  and  nothing  to  do  with  its  management. 
They  simpl;v'  held  the  bonds  and  foreclosed  to  protect  themselves, 
and  bought  it  in. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  present  bondholders,  Mr.  Patrick,  loaned 
large  sums  of  money  to  Mr.  Frost  at  the  time  he  was  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  road.     Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  suppose  they  took  these  bonds,  and  I  suppose 
they  paid  money  for  tnem,  of  course. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  was  during  the  time  Mr.  Frost  was  the 
manager  of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  was  long  subsequent  to  the  building  of  the 
railroad  in  1903? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Some  vears  after. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  was  about  1906  or  1907,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  can  not  state  the  date,  because  I  do  not  know. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  company  at  the  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  what  way  was  Mr.  Frost  associated  with  the 
operation  of  this  road  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  He  took  hold  of  it  in  1904. 

Senator  Walsh.  Under  some  arrangement  with  the  Alaska  Central  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  He  acquired  the  road  from  the  original  builders. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  was  the  original  Alaska  Central  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  was  the  original  Alaska  Central.  He  was  the 
conxpany  from  that  time  on — that  is,  he  and  his  friends. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  His  friends  were  stockholders  in  the  Sovereign 
Bank  of  Toronto,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  were  the  people  who  were  advancing  the 
mone}"  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Oh,  no;  they  were  not  the  stockholders,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Thcv  were  the  men  who  were  loaning  him  the 
money,  were  they  not  ?  They  were  loaning  Frost  the  money  through 
Osbom  and  the  other  gentlemen  connected  with  him? 
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Mr.  Patrick.  What  we  know  about  it  is  that  when  the  Sovereign 
Bank  went  into  liquidation  we  found  these  bonds  in  the  safe. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  all  you  laiow  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it;  Mr.  Jemmett,  who  is 
here,  can  tell  you  more  than  I  can,  because  he  is  the  financial  manager 
of  the  company. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Jemmett  is  going  to  address  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patrick.  He  is  going  to  follow  me,  and  he  will  explain  all  those 
things.     I  know  nothing  in  the  world  about  them. 

There  is  one.  provision  in  this  bill,  and  in  every  bill,  so  far  as  I 
recollect,  that  has  been  advanced  respecting  Government  construc- 
tion or  ownership,  and  that  is  the  condemnation  of  existing  roads. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Will  jou  read  it? 

Mr.  Patrick.  In  this  bill,  I  think,  it  says  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  is  conferred — in  one  bill — upon  the  commission,  and  in  the 
other  upon  the  Government.  The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  con- 
ferred equally,  but  only  in  the  same  respect  as  any  other  corporation 
building  a  railroad  would  have  that  right.     Is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  mcKERSHAM.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  am  not  saying  this  is  any  different  from  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  it  confers  in  proper 
language  the  right  to  condemn  such  propertv  as  thev  deem  necessary 
to  construct  a  Government  road.     It  naturally  includes  existing  roads. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  state  that  now  as  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  And  I  may  say  in  the  debates  we  have  had  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Territories  respecting  our  extension  biQ  it  was 
very  clearly  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  Govern- 
ment expected  to  purchase  or  condemn. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  present  in  a  very  few  words  my  own  view  as  to 
the  pover  of  Congress  to  pass  any  act  concerning  the  property  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad.     I  thinK  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM. .  You  assume  that  the  present  act  authorizes  the 
acquisition  of  your  road  by  condemnation  proceedings  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes;  I  assume  so. 

I  will  read  from  6  American  and  English  Encyclopedia,  page  511, 
asfoUows: 

Eminent  domain  is  that  sovereign  power  vested  in  the  people  by  which  they  can, 
for  any  public  purpose,  take  possession  of  the  property  oi  any  individual  upon  just 
compensation  paid  to  him. 

And  it  has  been  held  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  a  State 
exists  only  for  its  own  purposes,  and  that  therefore  a  statute  author- 
izing the  condemnation  oi  lands  to  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  for  a  purpose  connected  with  the  Federal  Government  is 
imconstitutional  and  void. 

I  read  from  the  same  authority,  at  page  515,  as  follows: 

Although  the  power  of  eminent  domain  is  a  sovereign  power  vested  in  the  State, 
it  can  not  be  exercised  unconditionally. 

It  can  only  be  exercised  when  the  property  is  taken  for  public  use,  and  when  the 
property  condemned  is  necessary  to  enable  the  public  use  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

In  United  States  v.  Eohl,  91  United  States,  367,  it  was  held  that, 
following  a  number  of  decisions — 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  seems  to  be  a  right  belonging  to  a  sovereignty  to  take 
private  property  for  its  own  private  uses  and  not  for  those  oi  another. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  we  are  to  go  into 
these  legal  questions  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  shall  be  quite  brief  in  this  respect,  but  it  appears 
to  be  necessary,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  this  act  would  not  be 
perfectly  fair  to  the  existing  corporations  there,  which  have  a  rep- 
resentative capital  of  some  $25,000,000  that  may  be  very  seriously 
prejudiced  if  an  act  is  passed  by  Congress  pemiittmg  either  a  railroad 
commission  or  any  other  authority  of  the  Grovemment  to  institute 
proceedings  to  condemn  the  property  that  it  has  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  call  our  attention  to  those  clauses  which  in  your  judgmeut 
would  invest  the  Government  with  power  to  take  your  road  by  con- 
demnation proceedings  ?    Just  get  tne  act,  please. 

The  CuAiRMEN.  which  bills  are  you  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Wickersiiam.  S.  4S  is  one  and  S.  133  is  the  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  which  bill  are  you  referring? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  am  reading  from  Senator  Chamberlain's  bill  at 
pages  2  and  3. 

It  reads — 

*  *  *  to  reserve  from  the  public  domain  or  to  purchase  or  otherwiae  acquire  all 
real  and  personal  properly  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act;  to  exercise 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  in  acquiring  property  for  such  use,  which  use  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  public  use,  by  condemnation  in  the  courts  of  Alaska  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  now  or  hereafter  in  force  there.    *    ♦    * 

There  is  no  exception  in  that  of  any  property ;  therefore  it  embraces 
all  property.  The  Jones  bill,  S.  133,  specifically  provides  for  '^con- 
demnation of  any  existing  lines  of  railway/'  page  4. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  pardon  me  just  now,  briefly.  On  page 
2  the  real  substance  of  the  power  conferred  is — 

to  construct  aiul  build  a  standard-gauge  railroad,  or  railroads,  with  the  necessary  sid- 
ings, switches,  and  spurs  along  such  route  or  routes  as  he  may  so  locate  and  designate, 
not  to  exceed  said  733  miles  in  aggregate  length. 

Then  it  is  provided  that  the  corporation  created  shall  have  the 
power  "to  reserve  from  the  public  domain  or  to  purchase  or  otherwise 
acquire  all  real  and  personal  property  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act'';  which  is  tne  construction  and  buildine  of  a  stand- 
ard-gauge road.  Of  course,  it  continues  "to  exercise  tne  power  of 
eminent  domain  in  acquiring  property  for  such  use,"  which  is  the  con- 
struction and  building  of  standard-^auge  road.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  would  not  embrace  the  acquisition  of  another  road  by  proceed- 
ings in  eminent  domain. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  is  constantly  qualified  by  the  words 
"for  such  use/'  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  is  one  portion  of  the  act.  In  line  14,  page  4, 
of  the  Chamberlain  bill,  it  reads,  "to  lease,  purchase,  or  otnerwise 
acquire  any  other  line  or  lines  of  railroad  in  Alaska,  or  any  part  or 
portion  thereof,  upon  such  terms  as  he  mav  deem  proper." 

I  have  quoted  from  Senate  bill  48,  the  Cliamberlain  bill: 

To  reserve  from  the  public  domain  or  to  purcliase  or  otherwise  acquire  all  real  and 
personal  property  necessary  lo  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  to  exercise  the  power 
of  eminent  clomain  in  acquiring  property  for  such  use,  which  use  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  a  public  use,  by  condemnation  in  the  court^s  of  Alaska  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  now  or  hereafter  in  force  there;  to  acquire  rights  of  way.  terminal  grounds,  and 
all  other  rights,  and  to  exercise  all  the  powers  granted  to  railroad  companies  under 

*  *    *    the  act  approved  May  14,  1898;  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  engines, 
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etc.;    *    *    *    to  build  or  otherwise  acquire  docks,  wharves,  terminal  facilities,  etc. 
(pp.  2,  3). 

To  have  and  to  exercise  all  the  powers  herein  conferred  and  all  other  necessary 
powers  granted  by  law  or  usually  exercised  bv  citizens  or  corporations  in  building  or 
operating  railroads  which  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act;  to  lease  the  said  railroad  or  railroads  after  completion  upon  such  terms  as  he  may 
deem  proper;  to  operate  the  said  railroad  or  railroads  until  the  further  action  of  Con- 
gress; to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  other  line  or  lines  of  railroad  in 
Alaska,  or  any  part  or  portion  thereof,  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  proper  (p.  4). 

Senate  bill  133,  the  Jones  bill,  beginning  at  line  25,  bottom  of 
page  3,  reads: 

The  commission  shall  acquire,  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  all  property  it  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  including 
any  existing  lines  of  railway,  with  the  equipment,  wharves,  docks,  bridges,  and  other 
facilities  that  it  may  deem  desirable  to  secure  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act;  and  the  power  of  eminent  domain  in  Alaska  is  hereby  conferred  upon  such  com- 
mission, which  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  Alaska  Railway  Commission. 
The  President,  through  the  commission,  shall  obtain  an  exclusive  right  of  way  over 
the  public  lands  in  Alaska  for  such  railway  lines  upon  filing  its  map  of  location  in  the 
General  Land  Office,  etc.  (pp.  3 and  4). 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  you  think  taking  the  two  together  that 
would  justify  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  ? 

"Mr.  Patrick.  Unquestionably  tnat  is  the  literal  meaning. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  your  argument  is  that  the  Government 
can  not  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire  the  existing 
railroads  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Under  some  circumstances 

Senator  Walsh.  And  those  circumstances  exist  here  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  asked  you  at  the  start.  That  is, 
if  you  were  starting  out  to  show  that  under  the  particular  wording 
of  the  act  the  only  way  your  title  could  be  annulled  or  your  ground 
condemned  was  by  an  involuntary  condemnation. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Oh,  yes.  If  we  sold  out  by  agreement,  of  course 
that  would  be  all  right,  but  it  is  the  power  of  the  involuntary  con- 
demnation that  I  am  endeavoring  to  resist. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Patrick,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  there  is 
only  a  minority  of  the  committee  nere,  and  I  think  tne  whole  purpose, 
so  lar  as  the  legal  argument  of  the  right  to  exercise  eminent  domain 
is  concerned,  would  be  wiser  left  to  your  brief. 

Mr.  Patrick.  It  will  only  take  me  a  few  moments  to  state  it,  and 
I  think  I  can  state  it  just  as  well. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  state  the  general  idea. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  elaborate  discussion 
of  it.  I  simply  read  from  two  books,  the  American  and  English 
Encyclopedia  of  Law,  and  the  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Reports — what  our  own  Supreme  Court  has  said  on  the  siibject. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  the  provisions  relating  to  eminent 
domain  are  substantially  the  same  in  both  bills  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes;  they  cover  the  same  ground;  expressed  in 
slightly  different  phraseology. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Patrick.  They  both  authorize  proceedings  to  condemn  exists 
ing  roads. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Without  the  power  of  eminent  domain  the 
Government  nor  any  other  corporation  could  build  a  railroad  in 
Alaska  or  anywhere  else. 
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Senator  Walsh.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Wickersham,  he  makes  no 
complaint  about  that,  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  except  he 
questions  the  right  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire 
an  existing  road. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  wanted  you  to  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  he  does  not  mean  the  Government 
has  not  a  right  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire  existing  roads,  but  it  has 
not  the  right  to  acquire  this  existing  road  by  reason  of  the  contract 
under  which  this  existing  road  was  built  or,  in  other  words,  the 
statute  under  which  it  was  built. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  go  a  little  further  than  that. 

The  Chairman,   lou  go  further  than  that? 

Mr.  Patrick.  In  short,  my  point  is  this,  that  the  Government  has 
not  the  legal  power  to  condemn  the  property  of  a  railway  corporation 
carrying  on  business  as  a  common  carrier  unless  for  a  higher  and 
better  purpose  than  that  road  is  then  operated  to  accomplish. 

The  Chairman.  We  admit  that. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Further,  the  second  point  is  that  it  can  not  do  that 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  that  road  to  any  other  individual 
or  corporation.  Now,  the  arguments  that  have  been  made  heretofore 
by  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  committee  and  the  report  of 
the  commission  all  seem  to  unite  in  the  program  that  the  Government 
does  not  contemplate  operating  this  road.  The  Chamberlain  bill,  at 
lines  11  to  14,  page  4,  specifically  provides  for  leasing  after  completion. 
There  seems  to  be  more  opposition  perhaps  to  the  Government's 
operating  than  to  the  Government's  constructing  and  owning,  and 
it  is  in  contemplation  of  leasing  the  road  that  1  am  making  this 
argument.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  in  a 
number  of  decisions,  held  without  any  qualification  whatever,  that 
the  power  of  condemnation  does  not  exist  to  take  one  man's  property 
to  give  it  to  another.  You  may  take  it  directly  or  by  inmrection. 
In  this  instance  the  Government  would  condemn  the  property,  our 

f)roperty,  take  it  into  its  own  possession,  obtain  title  to  it,  ana  then 
ease  it  to  some  one  else.     That  lessee  takes  our  place  in  the  operating 
of  that  road. 

Senator  Walsh.  May  I  understand  you  that  you  admit,  for  the 
•purpose  of  the  argument,  that  the  Government  could  condemn  your 
property  with  a  view  of  operating  it  itself,  but  could  not  condemn 
your  property  with  a  view  to  leasing  it  so  some  one  else  may  operate  it  ? 
Mr.  Patrick.  The  last  proposition  is  correct.  As  to  the  urst  one  I 
contend  that  the  Government  has  the  right,  undoubtedly,  to  condemn 
anything,  whether  an  individual's  or  a  corporation's  property,  whether 
business  is  being  carried  on  or  nothing  being  done,  out  a  corporation 
engaged  in  a  public  use,  the  same  public  use  that  the  Government 

Sroposes  to  put  it  to,  can  not  have  its  property  condemned  unless  the 
Government  intends  to  put  it  to  a  higher  and  a  better  use.     It  can  not 
take  it  forcibly  to  put  to  the  same  use.    Merely  changing  the  ownership 
from  the  private  corporation  to  the  Government  wouH  be  the  same, 
not  a  higher  use. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  admit  that. 
Mr.  Patrick.  What  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  admit  that.    At  least  I  do. 
Mr.  Patrick.  Then  I  will  simply  let  the  stenographer  have  my 
references  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.     1  will  not  take 
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the  time  of  the  committee  on  that  point  except  perhaps  to  read  a 
decision  with  which  I  presume  you  are  familiar^  Mr.  Chairman. 
[Reading:] 

It  IB  beyond  the  competence  of  the  State  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  property  of  in- 
dividualfi  for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating  a  water  power  to  be  leased  for  manufacturing 
purposes.    (Kaukana  Water  Power  v.  Green  Bay,  etc.,  Canal  Co.,  142  U.  S.,  254-282.) 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  what  the  property  sought  to  be  con- 
denmed  in  that  case  was  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  a  property  already  en- 
gaged in  something  similar.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be 
proper 

Senator  Walsh.  Excuse  me;  it  was  really  mill  property  on  the 
Fox  River,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  don't  remember.  I  cite  the  case  merely  upon  the 
point  that  the  Government  can  not  take  over  one  person's  property 
only  to  lease  it  to  another,  and  in  that  connection  the  charater  of  the 
property  or  the  manner  of  holding  or  use  would  be  immaterial. 
Whether  the  use  to  which  it  should  be  contemplated  to  put  the 

froperty  taken  would  justify  the  taking  is  another  proposition. 
take  up  about  a  page  in  the  digest  and  am  just  calling  attention  to 
it.     It  seems  to  me  that  a  provision  like  this  inserted  in  tne  bill — 

But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  authorize  the  condemnation  of  the 
property  of  anv  railway,  express,  canal,  or  other  corporation  or  individual  perform- 
ing the  duty  of  a  common  carrier — 

would  avoid  any  question. 

Reading  from  Sixth  American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law, 
page  515: 

Although  the  power  of  eminent  domain  is  a  sovereign  power  vested  in  the  State, 
it  can  not  he  exercised  unconditionally. 

It  can  only  be  exercised  when  the  property  is  taken  for  public  use,  and  when  the 
property  condemned  is  necessary  to  enable  the  public  use  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Note. — ^Transferring  property  of  one  citizen  to  another. 

In  the  case  of  Vamck  v.  Smith  (5  Paige  Ch.  (N.  Y.).  137),  Chancellor  Walworth 
says:  "I  had  occasion  in  another  case  to  say  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  did 
not  imply  a  right  in  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  to  take  the  property  of  one  citi- 
zen and  transfer  it  to  another,  wnere  the  public  interest  would  be  m  no  way  promoted 
by  such  a  transfer,  even  if  a  full  compensation  for  such  property  was  awarded  to 
owner  thereof.  In  this  opinion  I  am  fully  sustained  by  the  decisdon  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  recent  case  as  to  the  extension  of  Albany  Street  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  the  matter  of  Albany  Street  (11  Wend.  (N.  Y.),  149).  The  principles  upon  which 
forced  sales  of  private  property  were  compelled  by  the  civil  law  for  the  public  good 
were  certainly  a^  consistently  with  the  private  rights  of  its  citizens.  And  it  is  not 
pretended  that,  even  under  the  aribtrary  government  of  the  Roman  emperors,  it 
was  lawful  or  justifiable  for  the  sovereign  to  take  the  propert^r  of  one  citizen  and 

S've  it  to  anotner  where  the  public  interest  was  not  concerned  in  such  transfer.  (I 
omat.  Civ.  L.,  b.  1,  tit.  2,  sec.  13.)  A  recent  English  writer,  who  admits  the  gen- 
eral right  of  the  sovereign  power  to  control  or  dispose  of  private  property,  paying  a 
i'ust  compensation  therefor,  and  to  regulate  and  control  the  enjoyinent  of  things 
>efore  existing  in  common,  considers  a  causeless  or  corrupt  limitation  of  preexisting 
rights  as  an  abuse  of  the  power.  (Thomas  Univ.  Jurisp.,  171.)  Perhaps  in  England, 
wnere  the  power  of  Parliament  is  said  to  be  omnipotent,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  mere 
human  power  is  concerned,  there  may  be  no  remedy  for  such  an  abuse  of  power, 
where  it  is  by  concurrent  act  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm;  but  in  a  State  which 
is  governed  by  a  written  constitution  like  ours,  if  the  legislature  should  so  far  forget 
its  duty  and  the  natural  rights  of  an  individual  as  to  taKe  his  private  property  and 
transfer  it  to  another  where  there  was  no  foundation  for  a  pretense  that  tne  public 
was  to  be  benefited  thereby,  I  should  hesitate  to  declare  that  such  an  abuse  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  was  an  infringement  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and 
therefore  not  within  the  general  power  delegated  by  the  people  to  the  legislature." 
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A  grant  of  the  power  to  take  property  for  any  purpose  will  not,  in  the  absence  of 
express  authority,  be  stretched  so  mr  a^  to  allow  the  taking  of  corporate  franchises 
unless  absolutely  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  whicn  the  legislature 
have  contemplated.     (6  A.  &  E.  Encycl.  Law,  p.  536.) 

The  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  &ct  tnat  property  is  already  devoted  to  a 

Sublic  use  does  not  exempt  it  from  being  appropriatea  under  the  right  of  eminent 
omain.  but  it  may  be  so  taken  for  a  use  which  is  clearly  superior  or  paramount  to  the 
one  to  which  it  is  already  devoted.  (5  Encycl.  Sup.  Court  Rep.,  759.  Note  45.  Para- 
mount use.  West  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Dix,  6  How.,  507;  United  States  v.  Chicago,  7 
How.,  185;  Adirondack  R.  Co.  v.  New  York  State.  176  U.  8.,  335;  Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
V.  Louisa  R.  Co.,  13  How..  71;  St.  Louis  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  148  U.  S.,  92; 
Richmond  v.  Southern  Bell  Tel.  Co.,  174  U.  S.,  761.) 

It  seems,  too,  that  though  land  purchased  within  a  State  for  ordinary  puiposes  by 
the  General  Government  must  yield  to  the  local  public  demands,  yet  lana  when  held 
like  this  at  first  by  &n  orip:inal  cession  to  that  Grovemment  and  afterwards  appro- 
priated for  a  specific  public  object  can  not  easily  be  shown  liable  to  be  taken  away 
for  any  ordinary  local  object,  thotigh  public,  and  especially  one  under  another  govern- 
ment and  by  mere  implication.  (United  States  v.  Ames,  1  Woodb.  &  M.  88.)  It 
must  be  for  a  public  object  clearly  superior  or  paramount,  or  to  which  preference  is 
expressly  given  by  law  or  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  make  the  right  clear  to  seize 
and  conaemn  land  so  situated.  (West  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Dix,  6  How.,  507,  and  cases 
cited;  United  States  r.  Chicago,  7  How.,  185;  4  Gill  &  J.  (Md.),  108.) 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  can  only  be  exercised  where  the  property  taken  is 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  taken 
for  a  private  use,  as  the  taking  of  the  property  of  one  man  for  the  benefit  of  another  is 
not  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  power. 

Private  property  can  be  taken  for  a  public  purpose  only,  and  not  for  private  gain  or 
benefit.  Upon  no  other  ground  than  that  the  purpose  is  public  can  the  exerciee  of 
the  power  oi  eminent  domain  in  behalf  of  such  corporations  be  supported.  (5  Encycl . 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  762;  Pine  Grove  Tp.  v.  Talcott,  19  Wall.,  666.) 

The  genera!  grant  of  legislative  power  in  the  constitution  of  a  State  does  not  enable 
the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  eitner  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  or  of  the  right  of 
taxation,  to  take  private  property  without  the  owner's  consent  for  any  but  a  public 
object.  (Cole  r.  la  Grange,  113  U.  S.,  1;  see  also  Missouri  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Nebraska, 
164  U.  S.,  403.) 

Although  the  sovereign  power  in  free  governments  may  appropriate  all  the  property, 
public  as  well  as  private,  for  public  purposes,  making  compensation  therefor,  yet  it 
nas  never  been  understood,  at  least  never  in  our  Republic,  that  the  sovereign  power 
can  take  the  private  property  of  A  and  give  it  to  B  oy  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
or  that  it  can  take  it  at  all  except  for  public  purposes.  (Charles  River  Bridge  v. 
Warren  Bridge,  11  Pet.,  420.) 

The  express  provi.<dons  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 
It  begins  with  a  declaration  of  rights,  the  sixteenth  article  of  which  declares  that  no 
private  property  ought  to  be  taken  or  applied  to  public  use  without  just  compensa- 
tion. Triis  clearly  presupposes  that  private  property  can  not  be  taken  for  private  use. 
(Cole  r.  La  Grange,  113  U.  S.,  1.^ 

Private  pnmerty  can  not  be  taken  from  individuals  by  the  State,  except  for  public 
purposes,  and  then  only  upon  compensation,  or  by  way  of  taxation;  and  any  enact- 
ments to  that  end  would  be  regarded  as  an  illegitimate  and  unwarranted  exercise  of 
l^fislative  power.  And  any  attempt  by  the  legislature  to  take  private  property  from 
its  grantee,  and  restore  to  its  grantor,  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional 
inhibition  against  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  (Board  of  Commissioners  i>. 
Lucas,  93  U.  S.,  108.) 

It  is  beyond  the  competencv  of  a  State  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  sole  puipose  of  creating  a  water  power  to  be  leased  for  manufacturing 
purposes.    (Kaukauna  Water  Power  Co.  v.  Green  Bay,  etc..  Canal  Co.,  142  U.  S.,  254.) 

It  is  fundamental  in  American  jurisprudence-that  private  property  can  not  be  taken 
by  the  Government,  National  or  State,  except  for  purposes  wnich  are  public  character, 
although  such  taking  be  accompanied  by  compensation  to  the  owner.  That  principle, 
this  court  ha.-?  said,  gn)ws  out  of  the  essential  nature  of  all  free  governments.  (Loan 
Association  v.  Topeka,  20  Wall^  655;  22  L.  Ed.,  896;  Cole  r.  La  Grange,  113  U.  S.,  1,  6; 
28  L.  Ed.,  896;  MadLwnville  Tract.  Co.  v.  St.  Bernard  Min.  Co.,  196  U.  S.,  239,  251; 
49  L.  Ed.,  462.) 

A  ruling  which  would  allow  a  single  riparian  owner  upon  a  pond  created  by  a  dam 
to  take  to  himself  one-half  of  the  surplus  water  without  naving  contributed  anything 
toward  the  creation  of  such  surplus  or  to  the  public  improvement,  would  savor  strongly 
of  an  appropriation  of  public  property  for  private  use.    If  any  such  water  power  were 
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incidentally  created  by  the  erection  of  a  dam,  it  was  obviously  intended  that  it  should 
belong  to  the  public  and  be  used  for  their  benefit,  and  not  for  the  emolument  of  a  pri- 
vate riparian  proprietor.  (Kaukauna  Water  Power  Co.  v.  Green  Bay,  etc.,  Canal  Co., 
142  U.  S.,  254.  282;  35  L.  Ed.,  1004.) 

The  provision  above  quoted  does  not  authorize  the  legislature  to  take  private  prop- 
erty from  one  person  and  give  it  to  another,  nor  to  take  property  for  public  uses  without 
compensation,  nor  wantonly  to  interfere  with  private  rights.  These  are  always  to  be 
car^uUy  guarded  and  protected.  But  of  necessity  cases  will  arise  where  there  will 
or  may  be  a  conflict  of  interests  in  the  use  or  disposition  of  property,  and  questions 
may  and  will  come  up  affecting  the  public  welfare  in  regard  to  the  use  which  shall  or 
shall  not  be  permitted  of  certain  property.  (Sweet  v.  Rechel,  159  U.  S.,  380,  400; 
40  L.  Ed.,  188.) 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  this  condition  should  exist?  Suppose 
the  Government  desires  by  its  railway  to  reach  certain  coal  fields, 
and  that  there  was  a  canyon  which  covered  the  whole  right  of  way  of 
the  existing  road 

Mr.  Patbick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  road  would  refuse  to  give  proper  con- 
ditions or  terms  to  the  Government  road  for  building.  What  would 
be  the  remedy  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Patbick.  Why,  the  statute  granting  the  right  of  way  to  us  and 
to  everv  railroad  in  the  States  requires  us  to  give  any  other  road  coming 
through  such  a  canyon  as  that  tne  same  rignt  of  way  we  have,  and  u 
necessary  we  are  compelled  to  permit  the  second  road  to  go  over  our 
tracks.    That  is  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  under  what  conditions? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  already  provided  in  the  law  of  1898. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  by  statute  they  are  required  to. 
It  has  been  used  in  my  time  to  delay  the  construction  of  roads  for 
years  under  that  same  law. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  about  that  over  public  lands.  Mind 
you,  everything  in  Alaska  is  pubUc  land.  It  is  not  like  private  lands. 
I  can  go  and  acquire  a  right  of  way  by  purchase  over  private  land, 
and  if  another  road  comes  in  there  I  can  keep  it  out  for  a  long  time ;  but 
every  right  of  way  that  is  granted  over  the  public  lands  or  any  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States  carries  with  it  a  provision  that  in  case 
there  is  not  rjoom  for  the  second  road  to  go  you  must  permit  it  to  go 
over  your  own  tracks  if  they  want  to,  if  it  can  go  no  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Patrick.  There  is  no  escape  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that.  But  what  took  place  up  there  when 
the  Copper  River  Railroad  was  being  built  while  they  were  getting 
right  of  way?  Was  there  not  a  little  fight  over  there  over  right  of 
way? 

Mr.  Patrick.  What  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  is  all  I  know 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  perhaps  you  knew  of  it  personally. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  could  not  speak  with  any  authority.  I  understand 
they  did  have  a  row  over  it,  out  I  presumed  your  inquiry  related  to 
what  the  law  permitted  or  required  and  not  to  a  violation  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  largely.  I  am  getting  at  the  effect  of  this. 
The  Government  in  building  these  roads  would  not  want  to  be  har- 
assed and  annoyed — ^you  can  imagine  that,  of  course — because  the 
main  object  is  the  ready  development  of  that  country.  Now,  then, 
under  the  provision  you  mention  can  you  conceive  a  possible  con- 
dition under  wliich  the  Government  would  be  very  seriously  annoyed  ? 
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Mr.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  conceive  of  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  am  sure  I  should  not  like  to  be  one  of  the  annoyers. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  the  Government  do?  Would  it 
resort  to  criminal  suits  when  no  criminality  existed  ?  Is  a  criminal 
remedy  always  as  good  as  a  civil  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  There  would  be  no  question  about  the  action  in 
court,  and  certainly  no  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  contest  that 
statute. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  imagine  this  condition:  Suppose, 
for  instance,  your  road  was  built  to  the  coal  mines,  to  the  Matunaska 
coal,  and  a  war  occurred  wherein  it  was  necessaiT  for  the  Government 
to  use  that  railroad.     Of  course  they  could  conclemn  it  for  temporary 

Eurposes  of  war,  but  suppose  they  desired  to  eouip  it  and  run  it  and 
uild  it  and  enlarge  it;  in  other  words,  suppose  the  Government  xmder 
those  conditions  desired  to  actually  own  it.  Do  you  want  to  pro- 
vide they  could  not  own  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Oh,  no;  in  case  of  war  certainly  everything  goes  by 
the  board. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  back  to  the  old  definition  of  eminent 
domain,  does  it  not;  to  the  question  of  the  desire  of  the  Government 
to  acquire  it  for  a  better  and  higher  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  Government  purposes.  Then  that  is  all 
this  bill  says. 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  is  the  question  here,  whether  this  would  be  a 
taking  of  the  property  of  the  company  for  a  higher  and  better  pur- 
pose than  that  for  which  it  already  exists.  If  that  is  the  case,  then,  of 
course 

The  Chairman.  I  am  willing  to  put  in  after  the  words,  if  the  other 
gentlemen  are,  that  the  Government  shall  not  acquire  the  railroads 
xn  Alaska  except  for  a  higher  or  better  purpose. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Then  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  argument. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  should  go  in  the  bill 
or  not.  I  do  not  want  to  agree  to  it  now.  That  woula  be  a  matter 
we  could  discuss,  of  course,  when  the  bill  is  up  for  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  saying  I  am  satisfied  with  the  bill  at  all, 
but  I  mean,  to  get  rid  of  that  pomt. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  I  concede  that  should 
go  in. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  might  greatly  embarrass  the  Government 
by  putting  it  in. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  saying  that 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that,  as  a  war  measure,  the  Government 
might  send  its  troons  there  and  take  possession  of  it  and  no  one 
could  say  it  nay.     Tliere  is  no  question  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  quite  a  different  proposition  from  that  of 
eminent  domain. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  I  understand  the  general's  position.  As  I 
understand  he  would  like  to  have  what  he  read  a  moment  ago  put  in 
as  an  amendment  to  either  of  these  bills,  if  the  committee  decicies  on 
it.  That  is  a  matter  we  can  all  consider  when  the  committee  does 
consider  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Patrick.  My  argument,  of  course,  depends  wholly  on  whether 
the  road  bem^  taken  over  in  the  manner  which  has  been  considered 
in  the  debate  nere  by  the  Government  would  be  a  higjher  and  better 
use  of  the  property  than  that  which  the  corporation  is  now  putting 
it  to.  In  tnat  case  there  would  of  course  be  no  question  about  the 
right  to  condemn  it,  but  it  seems  to  me,  from  everything  that  has 
been  said,  that  it  is  simply  a  change  of  ownership,  nothing  more,  as 
to  the  completed  road,  and  that,  I  think,  can  not  oe  done,  nor  for  the 
purpose  of  nanding  it  over  to  some  one  else. 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  upon  the  reasons  which  have  prevented 
raUwav  consti^ction  thefe  by  private  capital.  First  I  may  be  per- 
mitted  to  refer  to  the  Chagach  Forest..  That  forest  was  created  by 
Uie  President's  proclamation  of  July  23,  1907,  and  this  is  the  ground 
assigned  for  its  creation  [reading] : 

Whereas  the  public  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  which  are  hereinafter  indi* 
cated,  are  in  part  covered  with  timber,  and  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be 
promoted  by  utilizing  said  lands  as  a  national  forest. 

There  is  a  map  here  of  the  forest.  In  the  proclamation  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1897,  the  preamble  is  [reading]: 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  excluding  certain 
lands  from  the  Chugacn  National  Forest,  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  estabhshed  by 
{Mroclamation  issued  July  23,  1907. 

That  is  accompanied  by  a  map,  which  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the 
first  map. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  to  say  it  was  made  a  forest  reserve,  and 
afterwards  the  order  was  practically  annulled  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  As  to  a  part  of  it. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  part  Mr.  Hyan  marked  out  on  his  map 
yesterday,  320  acres. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  just  simply  excluded  a  portion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  It  simply  excluded  a  portion  of  it.  The  third  proc- 
lamation is  [reading]: 

Whereas  an  Executive  order — 

I  will  consolidate  this  with  another — 

and  whereas  it  appears  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  adding  to  the  Chugach 
National  Forest  certain  lands  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  which  are  in  part  covered 
by  timber. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  jou  have  the  kindness  to  point  out  on  the 
map  where  that  reserve  is  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  There  is  a  map  here  which  has  that  whole  thing  on  it. 
The  Chugach  Forest  goes  from  Cooks  Inlet  over  to  Controller  Bav, 
takes  in  a  stretch  of  territory  there  larger  than  the  State  of  New  York. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  seen  the  forests  ?  Do  you  know  their 
character  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  am  going  to  read  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  from  a  man  who  lives  there. 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  I  can  tell  you,  from  personal  observation,  that 
about  99  per  cent  of  it  is  mountain,  without  anything  on  it  in  the 
way  of  trees. 

Mr.  Patrick.  This  map  shows  the  exact  boundary.  Now,  the  first 
two  proclamations  do  not  interfere  with  any  railroad  construction  in 
AlasKa.    The  last  one  absolutely  shuts  out  any  railroad  from  going 
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to  the  Matannska  coal  field  or  to  the  Bering;  coal  field  without  the 
permission  of  the  Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  was  that  last  one  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  was  February  23,  1909. 

Senator  Walsh.  Kindly  explain  the  last  statement  you  made. 
You  said  it  prevents  them  from  going  there  without  the  consent  of  the 
Forester. 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  forestry  regulations  provide  that  anything  that 
anyone  wants  to  get  out  of  tne  forest  lands  must  be  obtained  tlurough 
the  Chief  Forester.  He  must  go  to  the  Chief  Forester,  and  it  must 
be  approved  by  the  Forestry  Service. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  hardship  about  that  ?  Would  not  the 
Chief  Forester  be  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  develop- 
ment in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  think  I  can  give  one  instance  of  its  application  to  us. 
The  act  of  1898,  which  I  have  read,  gives  us  the  right  to  cut  timber 
necessary  for  our  construction  purposes  on  all  lands  adjacent  to  our 
right  of  way.  Under  all  the  decisions  of  the  court,  when  we  file  our 
articles  of  incorporation  and  the  proof  of  our  organization,  no  matter 
if  that  is  to-day  or  10  years  from  now,  it  relates  back  to  the  date  of  the 
act.  Therefore  when  the  Alaska  Central  and  when  the  Alaska 
Northern  later  on  filed  those  documents  its  right  to  take  that  timber 
related  back  to  May  14, 1898,  to  the  date  of  that  act,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  and  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  been  clear 
that  the  purpose  of  that  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  intervening 
claim  against  a  right  grantea  by  Congress.  We  cut  timber  for  con- 
struction purposes  on  these  lands.  We  paid  $18,000  in  good  money 
for  tJie  cutting.     That  land  was  seized  by  the  Forestry  Service. 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  timber  ? 

Mr.  Patrick,  The  timber,  I  mean,  was  seized  by  the  Forestry 
Service.  They  put  it  in  a  boom  and  it  was  washed  out  into  the  ocean. 
We  have  not  the  timber.  We  have  lost  the  money  we  paid  for  it,  and 
we  have  no  recourse  anywhere. 

Senator  Jones.  And  the  Forestry  Service  has  not  the  timber  either  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  Forestry  Service  has  not  made  anything  out  of 
it,  of  course.  But  we  think  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
our  right  attached.  Our  right  was  not  to  the  land,  not  to  an  indi- 
vidual tree,  but  to  all  the  timber  upon  that  adjacent  tract,  and  if  we 
cut  one  tree  on  it,  or  if  we  proceeded  to  take  that  land  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  timber,  our  right,  we  say,  attached  to  all  the  timber  on 
it  so  far  as  we  needed  it  for  our  use,  and  all  this  happened  years 
before  the  creation  of  the  Forestry  Service. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  they  took  this  timber  away 
from  you  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  the  date,  but  it  was 

Mr.  Jemmett.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  legal  steps  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  do  not  really  know  how  we  can. 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  can  not  sue  the  Government? 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  should  be  glad  if  somebody  would  tell  us  how 
we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  before  the  department, 
I  mean  ? 
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Mr.  Patrick.  We  are  preparing  now — ^I  have  prepared  a  complete 
statement  of  the  whole  transaction  and  the  law  upon  it,  whicn  we 
expect  to  take  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  very  soon. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Why  do  you  not  sue  tne  forestry  officer  who  took  that 
timber  away  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  He  was  acting  under  the  directions  of  his  superiors. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  law  gave  him  no  such  right,  and  he  would 
be  acting  without  the  law,  and  would  be  person^y  responsible  for 
his  acts,  and  responsible  likewise  to  you  for  his  bond. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  do  not  suppose  the  forestry  officer  would  be  able 
to  nay  costs. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  would  test  out  the  right  that  way,  would 
you  not? 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  might  possibly  do  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  understand  about  that,  Mr.  Patrick. 
This  region  having  been  included  within  a  forest  reserve,  it  is,  as  I 
understand  you,  held  by  the  Forestry  Service;  then  the  act  of  1898 
would  no  longer  apply  ?" 

Mr.  Patrick,  lliey  claim  that  when  the  forest  reserve  was  estab* 
lished  it  nullified  that  act,  and  that  as  we  had  not  exercised  our  right 
on  the  individual  trees  uncut,  although  we  had  exercised  it  by  talong 
timber  on  it,  taking  it  constructively  although  not  actually,  they 
claimed  the  act  was  nullified  by  the  President's  proclamation. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  was  not  nullified,  but  the  act  applying  only  to 
public  lands,  these  lands  ceased  to  be  public  lands,  because  they  were 
included  within  the  forest  reserve. 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  statute  of  Alaska  relates  to  all  lands  of  the 
United  States,  not  to  public  lands  alone,  to  aU  lands  of  the  United 
States  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  railroad  is  entitled  to  take  timber  under 
the  act  on  all  lands  of  the  United  States  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  t 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  think  so;  yes,  sir.    Tnat  is  what  the  law  says. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  language  ?  **A11  lands,"  or  **all  public 
lands"? 

Mr.  Patrick.  All  lands. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  me  call  attention  to  this  fact.  Mr.  Patrick 
admits  that  at  a  certain  time  all  their  rights  were  forfeited. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Oh,  no;  only  beyond  where  we  constructed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  beyond  the  71  miles. 

Mr.  Patrick.  But,  mind  you,  all  this  timber  was  taken  right  oppo- 
site where  we  had  a  road,  where  there  was  no  question  about  forfeiture, 
and  it  was  taken  before  the  forfeiture. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  but  it  was  being  taken  for  construction 
ahead. 

Mr.  Patrick.  No;  it  was  being  taken  for  construction  there. 
There  is  not  any  queation  about  the  right  to  take  the  timber  anywhere 
along  the  line. 

Senator  Jones.  You  started  to  read,  at  Senator  Walshes  sugges- 
tion, the  language  of  the  act. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Wickersham,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment that  makes  no  difference.  They  are  entitled  to  take  timber, 
it  seems  to  me,  anywhere  along  the  line  for  construction  anywhere 
dong  the  line,  not  directly  opposite  the  place  where  the  timber  is 
taken. 
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Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  Possibly  not  beyond  the  end  of  the  line  where 
their  rights  are  forfeited  for  nonuse. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes;  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Patbigk.  The  department  has  ruled  very  conclusively  we  are 
entitled  to  take  timber,  if  we  can  not  get  it  handy  to  our  road,  any- 
where we  can  get  it.  There  is  no  trouble  about  tnat.  The  language 
of  the  act  is  [reading] : 

That  the  right  of  wav  is  hereby  granted  to  any  railroad,  etc.  That  the  right  of  way- 
through  the  lands  of  tne  United' States  in  the  District  of  Alaska  is  hereby  granted  to 
any  railroad  company  and  also  the  ri^ht  to  take  from  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material «  stone,  and  timber. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  the  act  of  1898  ? 

Mr.  Patbigk.  That  is  the  act  of  1898;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  suggest  further,  Undoubtedly  the  sub- 
ordinate officer  who  took  this  timber  away  from  you  was  acting 
under  directions  of  his  superior  officers  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Patbigk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  My  understanding  is  that  all  of  those  gentlemen 
are  financially  answerable  for  any  reasonable  judgment  you  might 
obtain.     Why  do  you  not  sue  them  ? 

Mr.  Patbigk.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  rather  hesitate  to  expect 
my  living  from  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  considered  taking  any  legal  steps  for 
that  wrong? 

Mr.  Patbigk.  No;  we  have  not  really  thought  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  suggest  likewise  to  you,  Mr.  Patrick,  that 
even  though  you  did  not  recover  yet  your  right  to  take  this  timber, 
as  you  mam  tain  you  have  a  right,  would  be  established. 

Mr.  Patbigk.  1  mav  say  we  have  been  pursuing  our  controversy 
in  that  matter  with  tlie  Forestry  Service,  and  we  are  now  about  to 
take  it  up  in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  before  the  Secretary.  We  prefer 
that  course  rather  tnan  to  resort  to  arms  in  the  first  instance.  We 
can  go  into  the  courts  if  we  fail  before  the  department. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  should  think  the  Secretaiy  would  welcome  an 
adjudication  in  the  courts  about  the  matter  before  he  is  called  upon 
to  assume  the  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Patbigk.  We  are  going  to  suggest  to  him  to  refer  it  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  an  opinion.  That  may  perhaps  be  con- 
clusive upon  all.     We  hope  that  may  settle  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  seems  to  me  you  would  progress  more  rapidly 
along  the  other  line. 

Mr.  Patbigk.  If  they  decide  our  way,  it  will  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  a  little  apprehensive  about  it  apparently? 

Mr.  Patbigk.  We  really  expect  they  will.  We  have  only  recently 
got  our  documents  in  a  way  to  be  presented. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course  if  you  got  your  adjudication  from  the 
court  it  would  be  more  persuasive  with  this  committee  and  I  have 
no  doubt  with  Congress. 

Mr.  Patbigk.  I  understand  there  have  been  some  decisions  by  some 
of  the  local  courts  up  there  rather  on  our  side  of  it,  but  not  involving 
this  precise  question. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  not  very  much  confidence  in  your  legal 
remedies,  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Patrick.  No,  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  end  of  it, 
but  we  have  not  thought  anything  about  suin^  anybody.  Our  first 
object,  mine  always  has  been,  when  entering  into  any  controversy 
with  the  Government,  is  to  go  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  and 
endeavor  to  win  out  here.  The  decision  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice would  be  inunediately  applicable;  the  decision  of  a  court  might 
be  appealed  and  suspend  final  action  a  long  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  you  started  to  tell  us,  you  know,  about  the 
wrong  that  had  been  perpetrated  upon  your  company  bv  reason  of 
which  the  building  of  railroads  in  Alaska  had  been  unjustly  arrested, 
and  that  not  by  pursuing  the  courses  which  the  law  sanctifies  and 
justifies,  but  by  illegal  acts. 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  thought  the  Forestry  Service  had  been  rather 
arbitrary  in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  and  we  have  doubted  its  legality, 
and  we  are  going  to  take  that  up  with  the  department;  we  are  going 
to  thrash  it  out  with  them  in  an  amicable  way,  and  we  hope  to  settle 
it  satisfactorily  to  ourselves.  Of  course  after  the  timber  was  washed 
out  into  the  ocean,  that  was  an  end  of  that  for  the  time  being. 

Senator  Jones.  I  got  the  impression  that  you  stated  the  last  order 

Eut  it  in  the  power  of  the  Forestry  Service  to  prevent  absolutely  the 
uUding  of  any  road  through  there. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Not  precisely  to  prevent  it,  but  to  obstruct  the 
building. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  You  can  not  get  a  right  of  way;  you  can  not  get  any- 
thing through  there  without  the  approval  of  the  Forestry  Service. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  called  your  attention  to  that  a  while  ago.  What 
is  the  reason  for  assuming  the  heads  of  the  Forestry  Service  will  not 
cheerfully  concede  the  right  to  build  a  railroad  anywhere  through  that 
forest  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  They  insist  now  we  shall  pay  them  money  for  cutting 
every  stick  of  timber  on  that  for^t  reserve.  We  have  contemplated 
construction,  but  the  amount  is  so  large  as  to  be  very  onerous  upon 
us,  more  that  we  could  pay,  and  1  may  say  that  we  have  gone  to 
private  lands  to  get  this  timber  for  what  use  we  find  necessary.  We 
are  purchasing  from  private  owners. 

Senator  Walsh.  Apparentlv,  then,  the  Forestry  Service  is  not 
willing  to  contribute  toward  the  construction  of  railroads  by  private 
enterprise  in  Alaska  to  the  extent  even  of  allowing  them  to  make 
use  of  timber  adjacent  to  their  road,  as  all  railroads  m  the  West  have 
been  able  to  make  use  of  the  timber  during  all  these  years. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  It 
is  not  a  prevention  of  our  doing  it,  because  perhaps  we  could  get 
through,  out  it  is  a  very  serious  obstruction. 

Mr.  Heifner.  May  I  submit  a  map  prepared  by  the  Seattle  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  showing  the  Chugatch  Keserve  and  this  railroad? 
This  map  was  prepared  by  Mr.  MacJPherson,  of  the  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  is  the  Chugatch  Reserve  ? 

Mr.  Heifner.  This,  right  in  here. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  most  valuable  timber  is  up  here. 

Mr.  Heifner.  They  call  that  a  fish  reserve. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  a  new  one  on  me. 
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Mr.  Heifneb.  They  have  all  kinds  of  reserves — ^forest,  bird, 
reindeer^  fish,  Indian,  naval,  hot  springs,  coal,  and  oil. 

The  ChsAiRMAN..  ThOT  have  left  out  air. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  the  blue,  covering  the  Susitna  VaUey  i 

Mr.  Heifner.  That  is  fish  reserve. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Fish  reserve? 

Mr.  Heifner.  No ;  that  is  timber. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  There  is  no  question  that  is  the  forest  reserve 
around  here. 

Mr.  Heifner.  How  about  this  fish  reserve?  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  resources  of  Alaska,  but  I  did  not  know  the 
stones  of  Susitna  were  covered  with  fish. 

Senator  Jones.  Flyinp  fish  come  in  there,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Heifner.  You  will  find  very  valuable  information  in  there,  I 
think,  that  will  guide  you. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  language  of 
the  proclamations  creating  this  forest  for  the  reason  that  the  act  of 
June  4,  1897,  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  creation  of  that  forest,  reads — 

No  public  iorest  reservation  sha\\  be  establiehed  except  to  include  and  protect  the 
forest  within  the  reservation,  or  for  the  purpoee  of  securing  favorable  conditions  of 
water,  and  to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  timber  for  the  use  and  necessities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  or  intent  of  these  provisions,  or  of 
the  act  providing  for  such  reservation,  to  authorize  the  inclusion  therein  of  lands  more 
valuable  for  the  minerals  therein  or  for  agricultural  purposes  than  for  forestry. 

The  only  ground  named  in  the  proclamations  for  the  creation  of 
this  forest  is  that  it  is  for  the  public  good.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reference  to  any  one  of  the  three  grounds  which  only,  under  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  authorize  a  forest  reservation  to  be 
created.  A  citizen  of  that  section  of  the  country,  of  Valdez,  Mr. 
George  E.  BaJdwin,  before  the  American  Mining  Congress  at  Chicago, 
October  24,  1911,  gave  this  description  of  that  forest: 

ABOLITION  OF  FOREST  RESERVES. 

One  of  Alaska's  needs  is  the  immediate  abolition  of  forest  reserves.  The  recent 
and  present  governors  of  the  Territory  have  in  their  reports  condemned  them.  1  wish 
to  speak  for  a  moment  upon  the  Chugach  reserve,  in  which  1  live.  This  reserve  covers 
thousands  of  square  miles  along  the  southern  coast,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  which  is 
utterly  destitute  of  timber,  being  barren  slopes,  glaciers,  and  mountains  above  timber 
line.  Less  than  10  per  cent  is  covered  with  a  scattering  growth  of  spruce,  hemlock,  and 
Cottonwood  of  infenor  quality,  practically  all  mature  and  supermature.  Not  a  foot 
of  this  timber  will  ever  oe  export^.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  lumber  used  within 
the  limits  of  this  reserve  is  snipped  from  Puget  Sound.  It  is  only  useful  for  local 
needs,  and  should  be  used  by  our  people  without  undue  restriction. 

Forest  reserves  are  supposed  to  be  creat«d  to  provide  timber  for  future  generations, 
to  attract  rainfalls,  to  regulate  stream  flow,  to  prevent  forest  fires,  and  provide  Gov- 
ernment revenue.    Let  us  take  up  these  propositions  in  turn. 

First.  What  is  the  use  of  preserving  timber  that  is  falling  down  and  rotting  of  old 
age  for  future  generations? 

Second.  As  to  rainfall,  the  area  embraced  within  the  limits  of  this  forest  reserve 
receives  a  rainfall  of  from  70  to  120  inches  per  annum.  As  over  90  per  cent  of  this 
reserve  is  destitute  of  timber  and  the  treeless  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  west  of  us  re> 
ceive  more  rains  than  we  do,  the  idea  that  the  cutting  of  the  timber  needed  by  our 
people  will  have  an  effect  uj>on  rainfall  is  utterly  absurd. 

Tnird.  As  to  stream  flow,  our  streams  largely  nave  their  sources  in  the  everlasting 
glaciers,  and  would  flow  bank  full  for  centuries  without  a  drop  of  precipitation. 

Fourth.  As  to  forest  fires,  there  never  has  been  a  forest  fire  in  this  reserve,  and  never 
will  be-  -soaked  with  rain  in  summer  and  covered  with  snow  all  winter. 

Fifth.  As  to  Government  revenue,  it  lias  cost  the  Government  two  dollars  for  every 
one  it  has  collected  so  far,  besides  imjK>s'ing  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  upon  our 
citizens  in  obtaining  permit.-*. 
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We  defy  the  Forest  Service  to  show  one  single  benefit  it  has  conferred  upon  the 
people  living  in  this  reserve,  upon  the  people  who  will  live  in  it  in  the  future,  or  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  generally. 

This  criticism  was  made  nearly  two  years  ago,  in  a  most  public 
manner,  before  several  thousand  prominent  men  assembled  from  all 
over  the  country.  It  has  been  published  and  circulated  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  To  this  date  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  answer  it,  and  every  Alaskan  who  has  been  called  upon 
for  comments  before  this  committee  has  confirmed  its  most  extreme 
conclusions,  and  more.  Until  denied  by  some  one  in  authority  it 
must  be  taken  as  the  last  word  upon  a  deplorable  condition. 

This  reservation  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  railway  construction  toward 
both  the  Matanuska  and  Bering  coal  fields. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  view  of  tne  statement  made  by  the  witness  in 
relation  to  this,  I  move  you  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  com- 
municate with  the  Forest  Service  and  ask  them  to  send  to  the  com- 
mittee a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  which  impelled  the  creation 
of  this  reserve,  and  that  the  Secretary  accompany  the  same  with  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  referred  to.  by  the  witness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  might  add  that  the  territory  included  in  this,  forest 
reserve  is  as  large  as  a  number  of  States  in  the  Union,  and  about  one- 
third  of  it  is  Prince  William  Sound,  an  inmaense  body  of  water  upon  or 
in  which  are  no  trees  and  no  landis  upon  which  trees  can  grow.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  bill  passed  or  not,  but  the  Territorial  Legislature 
of  Alaska  considered  quite  recently,  just  before  its  adjournment,  a 
resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to  abolish  this  reserve  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  improvidently  made,  that  the  timber  was  needed  for 
the  people,  that  they  had  to  pay  for  it — I  do  not  know  how  heavy  a 
price,  but  they  had  to  pay.  Judge  Wickersham  may  know  more  about 
the  status  of  that  resolution  than  I  do,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
interest  of  furthering  railroad  construction  there,  and  the  fact  this 
forest-;-it  is  the  universal  testimony  of  everybody  that  what  Mr. 
Baldwin  says  is  correct — that  this  forest  is  doing  no  good  to  anybody, 
but  is  doing  harm  to  railway  construction  and  to  every  other  kind  of 
progress,  that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  whether  it 
should  be  abolished.  All  the  lands  around  Resurrection  Bay,  the 
entire  water  front,  have  also  been  withdrawn  by  Executive  proclama- 
tion, except  such  as  are  held  in  private  ownership. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  a  further  timber  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  It  is  just  withdrawn  to  see  if  they  want  to  do  some- 
thing with   it  some   time,   without   naming   any   particular   thing. 

Mr,  Ballaine.  Secretary  Fisher  specifically  stated  that  it  was 
withdrawn  with  a  view  to*^  the  Govenimenlr's  utilizing  it  for  possible 
railroad  terminals  for  Government  railroads. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  statement  of  the  reser- 
vations, of  the  withdrawals,  rather,  of  the  coal  lands  and  petroleum 
lands  in  Alaska,  which  you  can  find  nowhere  in  any  one  place,  and  the 
probability  is  that  no  one  of  you  could  go  to  the  land  office  or  to  the 
department  and  get  these  together.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
myself  in  finding  the  originals,  and  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  very 
valuable  document  to  include  in  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  certainly  like  to  have  it  in  if  the  rest  of  the 
committee  would. 
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Senator  Jones.  Yes;  make  that  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ballaine^, 
let  me  ask,  you  would  not  like  to  suggest  any  impropriety  in  that 
order,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  What  order  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  The  order  withdrawing  this  land  around  Resurrec- 
tion Bay  for  possible  use  for  terminals. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  simply  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  land  around  there  is  withdrawn. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand.  That  fact  is  of  no  importance  to 
us  unless  we  know  the  reasons  for  withdrawing  it,  and  it  is  not  of 
importance  to  tell  us  that  unless  you  either  approve  it  or  disapprove 
it.  The  purpose  suggested  by  Air.  Ballaine  is  very  material  to  the 
point. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Neither  one.  I  simply  refer  to  it  as  a  fact  that  all 
the  water  front 

Senator  Walsh.  You  would  not  doubt  either  the  power  or  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  do  that,  would  you,  Mr.  Patrick? 

Mr.  Patrick.  It  is  in  his  power. 

Senator  Walsh.  Or  the  propriety  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
le^lation  is  pending? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  do  not  question  the  propriety. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  not  a  mere  statement  of  that  kind  suggest 
that  it  was  improperly  done? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  simpljr  refer  to  the  fact  that  all  the  land  on  and 
from  Resurrection  Bay  into  the  interior — every  way  to  get  there 
except  by  what  is  already  appropriated — is  in  such  shape  that  no- 
body can  get  any  of  it,  no  one  can  construct  any  kind  ol  a  road.  I 
think  very  likely,  should  there  be  any  kind  of  business  developed 
there,  some  of  that  land  would  be  desired.  But  I  only  mention  it  as 
a  fact  that  the  entire  inlet  to  Alaska  there  is  taken  up  in  some  way 
or  other  by  various  reservations. 

Senator  Walsh,  The  committee  is  pleased  to  know  that  your 
mention  of  the  matter  did  not  carry  with  it  any  criticism. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  anybody,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  excusing  the  act. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  withdrawal  includes  tracts  for  a  military 
reserve,  and  for  a  naval  base  and  coaling  station. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Under  the  general  laws  each  20  miles  of  road  con- 
structed carried  a  year's  extension  of  our  rights,  and  we  could  build 
another  20  miles  and  get  another  extension  period.  The  law  has  in 
all  the  railroad  right-of-way  acts  contemplated  a  minimum  of  20 
miles  a  year.  For  a  while  we  built  that.  Then  an  act  was  passed  in 
June,  1906,  and  another 'one  in  1909  specially  extending  the  right  of 
the  Alaska  Central  Railway  to  file  this  map  of  definite  location,  not 
its  preliminary  map,  but  its  map  of  definite  location,  to  complete  its 
road.  That  time  expired  on  the  2d  of  March,  1912.  By  that  time 
that  road  had  been  sold  out  and  had  been  absorbed  by  the  Alaska 
Northern.     I  only  speak  of  the  Alaska  Northern  in  relation  to  it. 

As  early  as  May  25,  1911,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Jones  granting  an  extension  of  the  Alaska  Northern's  time. 
That  was  reported  to  the  Senate  July  28,  and  passed  August  12, 
191 1 .  It  went  over  to  the  House.  There  were  some  objections  there 
i'O  the  form  of  the  bill  in  which  we  concurred.    The  bill  was  reported  to 
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the  House,  and  then  the  Secretary  cf  the  Interior  came  into  the  game 
and  asked  for  a  hearing,  which  was  had  before  a  subcommittee.  He 
insisted  upon  inserting  certain  provisions  in  the  acts,  which  prac- 
tically compelled  us  in  order  to  get  our  extension  to  concede  that  the 
Government  might  buy  a  portion  of  our  road  and  not  take  the  other. 
The  point  was  made  tnat  the  Government  might — probably  would — 
construct  roads  there  and  might  want  the  upper  part  of  our  road  but 
not  the  lower  part.  That  would  have  destroyed,  of  course,  our  line 
of  road,  because  you  could  not  take  one  end  of  it  and  leave  the  other 
not  going  anywhere. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  of  the  House  adhered  to  its  decision. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  and  the  Senate  unanimously  and  came 
before  the  President  very  late  in  the  session — the  last  day  or  two, 
Mr.  Fisher  went  before  the  President.  The  general  counsel  of  the 
company  and  I  also  appeared  before  him.  It  was  argued  at  great 
length.  It  finally  resulted  in  Mr.  Fisher's  objections  producing  a 
pocket  veto.  I  have  here,  which  I  submit  to  the  committee,  a  list  of 
over  700  railroads  in  the  United  States  that  have  been  granted  rights 
of  way  and  extensions,  and  not  one  with  any  condition  attached  to  it. 
There  is  not  a  condition  named  in  the  general  laws.  Every  railroad 
in  Alaska  has  had  its  time  extended,  except  perhaps  the  Copper  River 
&  Northwestern  Railway.  No  condition  nas  ever  been  iinposed  upon 
it.  This  one  road  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  Government 
might  some  time  want  it,  and  therefore  would  hamper  us  so  that  we 
would  have  to  let  it  take  what  it  wanted  and  lose  the  rest. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Patrick,  if  I  do  not  bother  you  by  interrupting 
you,  did  the  President  send  the  veto  message? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No;  it  was  simply  a  pocket  veto.  It  was  the  last 
day,  or  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  session,  and  he  did  not  approve  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  the  Secretary  submit  an  argument  m  writing 
setting  forth  his  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  but  his  reasons  are  stated  very  substantially 
in  the  hearing  that  was  had  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House. 
The  charge  was,  with  other  things,  that  Mr.  Frost,  a  former  president 
of  this  road,  had  been  indicted  for  land  fraud  in  coimection  with  the 
Matanuska  coal  field.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  Frost — nothing 
to  do  with  his  road  at  that  time — and  Mr.  Frost  has  since  been  ac- 

Suitted  of  any  iQegality  in  coimection  with  those  transactions, 
►ut  the  principal  thmg  that  he  urged  was  that  he  desired  the  Gov- 
ernment to  taKe  this  road,  but  not  to  be  compelled  to  take  it  all  — 
to  take  what  part  it  pleased,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  rest. 
It  was  that  for  which  he  talked. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  he  designate  any  particular  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No,  I  think  not,  except  in  a  general  way  it  was 
understood  in  the  discussion  that  it  was  the  nortnern  portion. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  the  portion  above  Turnagain  Arm  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Not  the  portion  above,  we  just  go  around  to  the 
north  side  of  Turnagain  ^m,  but  we  do  not  go  above  it  at  all.  He 
did  not  designate  any  particular  portion — he  wanted  to  have  any 
portion,  no  matter  where  he  would  take  it  at  the  southern  terminus 
and  leave  the  northern  part,  or  he  would  take  a  piece  in  the  middle — 
anywhere  he  wanted  it.  He  discussed  two  or  three  propositions 
that  he  had  in  mind,  not  very  elaborately,  but  the  point  was  that 
he  would  not  permit  us  to  have  any  clear  extension.     He  stated  it 
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dearly,  and  Mr.  Jemmett  can  state  better  the  conversations  witli 
him  tnan  I.  I  will  get,  if  I  can,  a  copy  of  that  hearing  before  the 
committee  and  submit  it  to  this  committee. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  that. 
You  say  you  had  not  anything  at  all  to  do  with  Frost,  that  Frost 
was  the  president  of  the  road,  and  that  the  bonds  were  outstanding 
against  the  road? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  those  bonds  were  foreclosed  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 
*    The  Chairman.  Was  the  property  bid  in  by  the  bondholders  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  property  was  bought  in  by  the  bondholders. 

Senator  Walsh.  Arid  they  are  really  the  owners  of  the  road  now  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Thev  are  the  owners  of  the  road  now. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  there  not  any  relation,  as  there  usually  is, 
between  the  president  of  the  road  and  the  bondholders,  who  are  the 
actual  people  who  owned  those  bonds?  They  were  the  Sovereign 
Bank,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada  owned  some  of  the 
bonds. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  or  his  trans- 
actions. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  know;  but  he  evidently  financed  this  proposi- 
tion through  the  Sovereign  Bank. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Part  of  it — not  all  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  customary,  is  it  not,  to  have  the  holders  of 
the  bonds  interested  as  well  in  the  stock  ?  Probably  those  people  got 
some  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No  ;  I  think  there  was  no  interest  in  the  stock  of  the 
company.  I  think  he  negotiated  the  bonds.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  May  I  make  a  statement  ? 

Senator  Walsh,   i  es. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Mr.  Frost  borrowed  money  from  the  Sovereign  Bank 
of  Canada  on  a  lot  of  mixed  securities.  Tney  got  a.  large  amount  of 
them.  Among  those  securities  were  a  large  number  of  the  Alaska 
Central  Railway  bonds,  merely  placed  as  securities.  I  had  to  take 
charge  of  the  Sovereign  Bank,  which  was  in  a  very  bad  way,  and 
among  the  securities  I  found  these. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  find  any  stock  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Speaking  broadly,  only  a  little.  The  Sovereign 
Bank  did  not  own  any  stock.  There  may  have  been  a  small  amount 
of  the  Alaska  Central  stock  among  the  securities  which  the  bank  held, 
but  it  was  only  a  small  amount. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  you  get  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  road 
running  from  Chicago  to  Milwaiiee  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  There  were  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Railway  bonds, 
Alaska  Central  bonds,  and  mixed  securities,  but  a  great  part  of  it  was 
Alaska  Central. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  was  a  road  running  from  Chicago  to 
Milwaukee  that  Mr.  Frost  built? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes.  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Frost  found  the  Sover- 
eign Bank  a  rather  easy  mark  and  loaded  onto  that  bank  many  of 
these  securities. 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Who  was  Mr.  Osbom  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Mr.  Osbom  was  a  broker  in  Toronto,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Osbom  &  Frost. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  did  he  come  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  His  friends 

Mr.  Ballaine.  He  was  a  business  partner  in  the  Alaska  Central 
with  Mr.  Frost.    I  sold  to  Frost  and  (>3bom  jointly. 

Mr.  Patrick.  At  the  last  session  we  introduced  a  bill  which  passed 
the  House  unanimously.  It  came  over  to  the  Senate  quite  late  in 
the  session  and  on  the  objection  of  Senator  La  FoUette,  who  believed 
in  Government  construction  and  not  in  private  construction,  the  bill 
was  not  taken  up. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  tenor  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  same  bill  to  extend  our  time.  It  passed  the 
House,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  passed  the  Senate  but 
for  that  objection. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  The  bill  has  been  introduced  f^ain. 

Mr.  Patrick.  It  has  now  been  introduced  f^ain  by  Judge  Wicker- 
sham  in  the  House,  and  the  bill  is  here,  introduced  by  Senator  Jones, 
granting  us  a  plain  extension  of  our  right  of  way  for  and  our  right  to 
complete  the  road  in  the  same  length  of  time.  That  has  been  the  con- 
dition since  March  2,  1912 — that  beyond  the  line  of  our  completed 
road  it  i3  questionable  whether  we  have  any  rights  unless  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  and  mercy,  I  may  say,  to  us,  grant  this  extension. 

These  different  things  that  I  have  just  been  reciting,  the  forests, 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  upon  our  extension  bills,  license  tax, 
excessive  fuel  charge,  and  other  things  are  mentioned  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  we  have  had  to  fight  the  Government  more  than  the 
elements,  more  than  finances,  more  than  anything  else  in  our  efforts 
to  construct  the  road  with  private  capital. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  wanted  to  ask  tnis  before  you  pass  that  point: 
Of  course  it  is  apparent  to  all  of  us,  it  must  be,  that  under  existing 
conditions,  in  fact  under  the  conditions  as  they  have  existed  for  quite 
a  while,  tnat  you  could  not  be  expected  to  do  anything.  No  one 
could  be  expected  to  build  a  railroad  in  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  everyone  agrees  that  you  should  be  excused 
for  that.  But  here  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  You  started  out  to 
make  an  argument  as  to  the  reason  why  raihoads  were  not  built  in 
Alaska  by  individuals  and  corporations.  While  I  can  see  why  they 
were  not  built  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  coal  and  timber  in  1906 
and  1907,  and  after  the  action  of  the  forestry  department,  I  have  not 
yet  found  out  from  your  statements  why  during  the  period  between 
1903  and  1909  thev  were  not  built. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Tte  road  was  being  constructed  more  or  less  during 
all  those  years,  until  1909. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  but  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  first  20  miles  and  second  20  miles  were  con- 
structed within  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  were  simply  conforming  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  About  that — a  Uttle  more  perhaps  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  bothered  at  that  time  for  the  want 
of  timber,  were  you  ? 
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Mr.  Patrick.  I  know  nothing  about  that.     I  presume  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  same  men  who  now  compose  this  com- 
pany were  backing  the  other  company  by  bonds? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Not  at  that  time.  We  did  not  back  the  original 
construction  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  money  was  back  of  it. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Later  on  our  organization  backed  it,  but  not  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  When  did  your  organisation  become 
backers  of  it ?    In  other  words,  when  did  they  taEe  it  over? 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  took  it  over  in  October,  1909. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  go  and  place  a  receiver  there  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  In  the  summer  of  1909. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  We  did  not  place  the  receiver,  if  I  may  explain. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  did  not.  I  mean  tnis  same 
moneyed  interest. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Not  the  same  moneyed  interest.     The  receiver  was 

E laced  without  any  notice  to  the  company,  without  any  notice  to  the 
ondholders,  on  a  petition,  I  think,  of  a  man  who  owned  a  small 
amoimt  of  stock — I  do  not  know  who  it  was. 
Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Ballaine  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Mr.  Ballaine.  We  knew  nothing  about  it  until  the 
receiver  was  appointed.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  bank  at  that  time.  I 
knew  nothing  about  it  until  I  saw  it  in  the  newspaper. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  tnis:  Mr.  Patrick, 

Jou  have  no  reason  to  explain  yourself  why  only  20  miles  a  year  were 
uilt  until  the  time  these  conditions  commenced  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  only  the  general  idea  that 
people  had  that  the  money  should  be  drawn  that  fast  and  not  faster. 
You  must  remember  that  there  are  only  five  or  six  months  in  a  year 
in  which  you  can  build  there.     It  is  very  different  from  down  here. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  They  build  all  through  the  year  there. 

Mr.  Patrick.  It  is  difficult  to  build  in  the  winter  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  in  the  Arctic  Circle  there,  Colonel. 

Mr.  Patrick.  No;  it  is  not  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  the  winter 
affects  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  mean  to  say,  you  are  not  testifying  with  regard 
to  any  causes  nor  for  the  failure  of  railroad  building  m  Alaska  except 
after  these  conditions  came  into  existence  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  defending  the  lack  of  railroad 
building  in  Alaska  except  subsequent  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  is  all.  Of  course,  before  the  things  that  I  have 
mentioned  occurred  the  withdrawal  of  coal  lands. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  told  us  just  the  two  things  that  have 
interrupted  the  building  of  roads  there  hy  private  capital.  One  is  the 
creation  of  this  forest  reserve  and  the  otner  is  the  hesitation  about 
extending  your  franchise. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Then  there  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  coal  lands. 
Under  the  law  relating  to  the  government  of  Alaska  a  license  tax  of 
$100  per  mile  per  annum  is  imposed  upon  every  road  in  operation. 
The  Alaska  Central  Railroad  was  exempted  from  this  tax.  Several 
other  Alaska  roads  were  exempted.  That  was  in  our  extension  act. 
When  the  benefits  of  the  extension  act  failed,  that  license  tax  went 
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out  with  it.  The  Government  wants  $7,200  a  year  for  operating  the 
road  at  a  very  heavy  cost.  Part  of  the  loss  is  occasioned  in  this  man- 
ner: It  cost  US,  using  duty-paying  British  Cohimbia  coal,  $120  for 
a  round  trip  of  our  freight  trains.  Alaska  coal  could  be  furnished  for 
less  than  $10.  That  is  1,200  per  cent  per  day  that  we  pay  as  a  tax 
for  conservation.  All  these  different  things  loaded  down  upon  a 
company  that  is  doing  busmess  solely  to  keep  its  charter  alive  and  to 
benefit  the  community  without  anjr  possibility  of  return  until  we  can 
go  farther,  and  reach  a  point  furnishing  some  traffic,  seems  to  be  a 
very  great  hardship  which  Congress  may  appropriately  and  com- 
pletely remove. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  closing  reference  to  the  coal  measures  of 
Alaska,  because  it  has  a  little  bearing  upon  what  your  action  may 
be  in  turning  coal  loose  for  the  benefit  of  railroad  construction,  for  the 
benefit  of  tne  people,  particularly  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Alaska  X5oal, 
I  suppose,  can  not  be  expected  to  serve  very  much  more  than  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  and  its  own  vast  terri- 
tory. There  is  plenty  of  coal,  as  the  Senators  before  me  know, 
your  own  States  for  local  consumption. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  eveirbody  will  admit  that  Alaska  coal 
can  not  come  into  the  interior  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  have  some  coal  fibres  taken  from  the  Geological 
Survey.  I  will  submit,  if  the  committee  will  permit,  without  taking 
time  to  read,  a  statement  collected  from  the  survey  bulletins  respect 
ing  coal.  We  have  been  mining  coal  in  the  United  States  about  a 
century,  and  in  that  time  have  mined  about  one  six-thousandth  of 
the  coal  in  the  ground.  In  other  words,  there  is  enough  coal  in  the 
States  to  last  6,000  years,  and  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
conserving  the  coal  in  Alaska  for  the  uses  of  the  Nation. 

In  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  (1911),  at  page  29, 
appears — 

Coal, 

Square  miles. 

In  United  States,  known 310, 296 

In  United  States,  little  known 160,000 

Where  coal  is  under  heavy  cover 32, 000 

In  United  States 502, 296 

Coal  supply  before  mining  began. 

Tons. 

Anthracite 21, 000, 000, 000 

Bituminous 1,  661, 467, 000, 000 

Sub-bituminous 650, 157, 000, 000 

Lignite 743,590,000,000 

In  United  States 3, 076, 204, 000, 000 

Total  production  to  date,  after  a  century  of  mining. 

Tons. 

Anthracite 2, 270, 798, 737 

Bituminous 6, 468,  773, 690 

8,  739,  572, 427 
Being  0.5  per  cent  of  original  supply. 

Remaining  to  be  mined,  3,062,022,020,000  ton&— 99.5  per  cent  of  original  supply. 
Annual  rate  of  exhaustion,  0.025  per  cent  of  supply,  or  one  six-thousandth  of  quan- 
^ty  of  coal  in  ground,  i.  e.,  the  coal  in  ground  is  sufficient  for  the  next  6,000  years. 
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The  coal  areae  below  ahow  a  comparison  between  fields. 

Square  miles. 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields 480 

Bering  Field,  Alaska.    Bull.  36,  12 50 

Matanuska  Field.    BuU.  36,  18 74 

After  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  prices  of — 

Per  ton. 

Atlantic  coal  at  Atlantic  end  canal $4. 60 

Atlantic  coal  at  Pacific  end  canal 5.  OO 

New  River  coal  at  Norfolk |2.  70 

Freight  added 1. 40 

Freight  charges .50 

4.60 

American  coal  at  St.  Lucia 5. 60 

(Consular  and  Trade  Report,  Apr.  9,  1913,  p.  176.) 
Prices  Welsh  coal,  1911:  Best  Cardiff,  f.  o.  b $4.  24  to  4.  50 

(Consular  and  Trade  Report,  Mar.  29,  1913,  p.  1.) 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  Pacific  coast  States  that  need  coal  can  get  none 
of  it.  They  have  to  get  all  their  coal  from  across  the  mountains  or 
from  around  Cape  Horn,  except  the  State  df  Washington,  which  has 
considerable  coal  deposits,  but  lower  grades. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  you  mean  the  anthracite  coal? 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  is  the  first-class  steam  coal,  and  I  may  be 

Eermitted,  perhaps,  to  refer  you  to  recent  discoveries.  In  the 
onsular  and  Trade  Report  of 'April  4,  1913,  is  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Scott  Antarctic  Expedition  discovered  a  bodj  of  coal, 
7  seams  about  7  feet  tliick,  extending  650  miles.  That  is  a  good 
deal  of  coal. 

In  the  last  number  of  Sunset — the  May  number — ^Walter  V.  Woehlke 
has  an  article,  reading  as  follows : 

Industrially  speaking,  British  Columbia  holds  the  trump  card  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Within  the  area  of  British  Columbia — as  large  as  Texas  and  California,  giants  among 
the  States,  put  together — lies  the  key  to  the  industrial  future  of  the  transmontane 
country,  coal,  (.'oal  has  been  mined  at  Nanaimo,  Wellington,  Ladysmith,  and  Comox, 
on  Vancouver  Island,  for  half  a  century;  the  collieries  of  the  Crows  Nest  field,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Province,  heat  the  homes,  turn  the  wheels,  and  smelt  the  ores  of  all 
western  Canada. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  in  the  advertisement  portion  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No  •  it  seems  to  be  a  regular  contribution. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  all  an  advertisement  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  personally  care  anything  about  that 
article. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  am  referring  to  this  for  just  one  statement,  which 
seems  to  be  quoted. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Patrick  (reading) : 

But  these  shafts  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  British  Columbia's  black  diamonds. 
On  Quatsino  Sound,  on  Alert  Bay.  at  Port  McNeill  and  Port  Rupert,  all  on  Vancouver 
Island,  deposits  un worked  as  yet  have  been  located.  There  is  coal  on  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Archipelago;  throughout  the  interior  of  the  Province  black  diamonds  lie 
alongside  of  wliite  coal. 

The  most  precious  find,  however,  was  made  north  of  the  Skeena  River,  where  was 
discovered  an  anthracite  field  of  Pennsvlvania  quality  covering  2,000  square  miles. 
Three  surface-piercing  seams  of  this  field,  4,  6,  and  8  feet  thick,  were  estimated  to 
contain  34,000,000  tons  of  hard  coal,  according  to  the  provincial  mineralo^t.  And 
the  area  located  around  these  seams  contains  out  16  of  the  2,000  anthracite-bearing 
square  miles. 

Five  years  ago  this  coal  would  have  been  of  problematic  value  only,  both  to  the 
Province  and  to  the  discoverers.  It  was  then  000  miles  hrom  the  nearest  railroad. 
To-day  the  distance  between  coal  and  rail  has  been  reduced  to  150  miles. 
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** There  are  also  other  undeveloped  coal  fields  in  the  Peace  River  country  awaitine 
railway  facilities  for  their  development;  but  figures  connected  with  them  would 
assume  so  stupendous  a  character  that  I  should  be  afraid  to  use  them/'  said  the  Hon. 
Price  Ellison,  minister  of  finance,  in  his  budget  speech. 

Vast  deposits  of  coal  are  reported  from  China,  'Australia,  and  Africa. 

Senator  Walsh.  Probably  you  could  give  us  some  reliable  infor- 
mation concerning  that  matter  if  you  would  consult  the  Dominion 
reports. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  think  very  likely.  I  give  the  committee  simply 
what  I  have.     I  had  access  to  this  but  not  to  the  other. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Patrick,  if  the  extension  was 
granted  you,  which  you  ask  for,  and  your  right  to  take  timber  from 
the  adjacent  lands  for  construction  purposes  was  accorded  you,  and 
the  coal  mines  were  opened  under  any  kind  of  a  system,  what  would 
be  the  policy  andpurpose  of  your  road  in  relation  to  it? 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  would  undoubtcdlv  finance  our  road  at  once 
and  proceed  to  construction. 
Senator  Walsh.  How  far  ? 
Mr.  Patrick.  All  the  way. 
Senator  Walsh.  To  Fairbanks,  do  you  mean  ? 
Mr.  Patrick.  To  Fairbanks  or  the  Tanana  River,  and  very  likely 
across  over  there.     Our  original  program  contemplated  going  even   ' 
north  of  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  Could  you  assure  the  committee  that  you  would 
not  stop  at  the  Matanuska  field,  Mr.  Partick  ? 

.  Mr,  Patrick.  I  am  only  the  attorney  for  the  road.  Mr.  Jemmett 
is  the  financial  manager.  He  will  speak  about  that  authoritatively 
and  tell  you  the  arrangements  he  has  made  for  funds. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  your  familiaritv  with  the  business  go  to  the 
extent  of  enabling  you  to  say  whether  the  road  would  proceed  upon 
the  enactment  of  a  law  permitting  the  leasing  of  the  coal  lands  in 
the  Matanuska  field  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  can  not  answer  that  because  I  am  the  attorney 
here  in  Washington.  I  have  no  connection  with  their  finances,  but 
Mr.  Jemmett  can  tell  you  that  when  he  speaks  to  you,  because  he 
knows.  That  is^  he  knows  as  near  as  a  man  can  know  when  he  has 
not  the  money  m  his  pocket,  but  knows  what  he  expects.  It  has 
seemed  to  me — I  have  referred  to  this  considerable  quantity  of  coal 
we  have  in  the  world  and  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  as  a  ground 
for  making  the  suggestion  that  the  coal  in  Alaska  might  be  turned 
loose  in  some  way  without  seriously  imperiling  the  life  of  the  Nation, 
and  that  it  is  very  much  needed  for  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  and  cer- 
tainly no  railroad  can  be  constructed  unless  it  can  have  coal  and  save 
the  tremendous  expense  it  would  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  realize,  Mr.  Patrick,  there  is  no  other  coal 
on  the  Pacific  coast  except  this  in  Alaska  which  is  of  sufliciently  high 
grade  to  be  considered  naval  coal. 

Mr.  Patrick.  There  is  no  such  coal,  my  understanding  is.  I 
speak,  of  course,  only  from  what  I  have  learned,  but  I  have  made  as 
tWough  a  search  of  that  matter  as  anybody  can  without  going  there 
and  understanding  mineralogy.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  the  only  nigh-grade  steam  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast,  or  avail- 
able for  ships  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  going 
over  the  mountains,  is  in  Alaska.  There  can  not  be  any  question 
about  that  except  whatever  they  may  have  found  recently  up  in  British 
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Columbia.  I  have  heard  rumors  of  small  discoveries  in  Washington* 
not  confirmed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  that  could  not  be  utilized  as  naval  coal  in 
case  of  war. 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  could  not  utilize  it.  It  has  always  seemed  'to 
me,  Mr.  Chairman — perhaps  I  have  thought  more  upon  that  side  of 
it  than  I  did  upon  any  other  because  of  my  service  lor  some  time  in 
the  Army — that  Congress  owes  more  to  the  country  outside  of  Alaska 
in  the  matter  of  coal  le^lation  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  naval 
defense  than  any  other.  We  have  up  there  plenty  of  coal  inaccessible 
by  land  or  naval  forces.  You  could  not  go  into  Resurrection  Bay 
with  all  the  fleets  of  the  world  if  a  few  guns  were  in  their  proper  places. 
There  are  three  islands  in  front  of  the  bay  which  make  an  absolute 
protection,  so  that  no  ball  could  go  into  the  bay  from  the  ocean  with- 
out passing  over  one  of  them,  and  they  are  some  1,200  or  1,500  feet 
high.  Surrounding  them  are  mountains  and  hills  anywhere  from 
1,500  to  6,000  feet  high,  and  all  the  coal  that  would  go  to  our  Navy 
anywhere  in  the  Pacmc,  to  Hawaii,  to  the  Philippines,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, would  have  to  go  around  Cape  Horn  subject  to  the  attack  of  an 
enemy.  Our  Navy  could  not  exist  30  days  were  there  any  war  in 
the  Pacific.  That  is  about  the  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  held  there 
in  storage  under  present  conditions.  If  Alaska  coal  were  opened,  so 
that  the  ships  could  be  supplied  without  the  necessity  of  the  mterven- 
tion  of  colliers,  where  they  could  all  go  to  the  depot  m  the  bay,  either 
Resurrection  Bay  or  whatever  bay  should  be  best  adapted  near  the 
Bering  field,  and  coal  and  rendezvous  there,  they  could  start  out  from 
there  with  coal  and  other  supplies  on  board  ready  to  do  battle. 

I  did  not  intend  to  take  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  committee.  I 
will  have  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  time  I  have  consumed. 

At  another  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  take  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  its  pleasure,  to  call  attention  to  our  bill  for  extension,  and 
ask  action  upon  it;  but  not  now,  of  course. 

COAL,  OIL,  ETC.,  WITHDRAWAL  ORDERS. 

The  Chairman.  Without  obiection,  the  orders  regarding  with- 
drawals of  oil,  coal,  and  other  lands  will  be  printed  m  the  record. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  November  7,  1906. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  inclosing  letter  of  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  of  November  3,  I  direct  tliat  the  proposi^ed 
action  in  reference  to  the  coal  lands  of  Alaska  be  taken. 

I  return  the  letter  of  the  Acting  Director  herewith. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Inclosure. 


United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington,  November  S,  1906, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  further  reference  to  department  letter  of  September  20,  No.  2698-1906, 
L.  &  R.  Div.,  in  reference  to  withdrawals  of  land  from  coal  entry,  and  continuing  my 
reply  thereto: 

In  previous  recommendations  no  reference  has  been  made  to  coal  lands  in  Alaska. 
The  coal  and  lignite  deposits  in  that  Territory  are  known  to  be  of  commercial  value 
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and  much  attention  has  been  giv«n  to  their  investigation  by  this  Survey.  The  reasons 
for  withdrawing  this  coal  from  entir  are  fully  as  urgent  as  in  case  of  that  in  the  western 
States  and  Territories,  and  I  therefore  surest  that  the  matter  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  President.  Since  the  Land  iJffice  surveys  have  not  yet  been  ^nerally 
extended  over  Alaska,  the  coal  lands  can  not  be  designated  by  1^1  subdivisions,  and 
I  tiierefore  recommend  that  the  order  suspending  coal  entries  be  made  to  apply  to 
the  entire  Territory. 

I  am  sending  with  this  a  map  of  Alaska  showing  the  distribution  of  coal  and  liniite 
as  far  as  known  and  also  other  mineral  deposits  the  economical  development  of  wnich 
is  dependent  on  a  cheap  f ael  supply. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  C.  Rizbr, 

Acting  Director, 


[Tetognm.) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.y  November  13,  1906, 

Register  and  Receiver,  United  States  Land  Office,  Juneau,  Alaska: 

By  Secretary's  order  November  12,  1906,  all  lands  in  the  District  of  Alaska  were 
withdrawn  from  filing  and  entry  under  the  coal -land  laws.  Properly  note  your  records 
and  be  governed  accordingly. 

G.  F.  Pollock,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  November  IS,  1906. 


Sir:  I  have  your  refereuce  of  November  12  of  a  letter  from  the  President  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  approving  the  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  November  3, 1906,  that  all  lands  in  the  District  of  Alaska  be  withdrawn  from  filing 
or  entry  under  the  coal-land  laws.  You  direct  that  the  office  take  the  steps  neceasary 
to  carry  the  directions  of  the  President  into  effect  and  report  the  action  taken. 

In  accordance  therewith  the  following  telegram  has  this  day  been  sent  to  the  local 
officers  at  Juneau: 

'^By  Secretary's  order  November  12,  1906,  all  lands  in  the  District  of  Alaska  were 
withdrawn  from  filing  and  entrv  under  the  coal-land  laws.  Properly  note  your  records 
and  be  governed  accordingly. " 

Proper  notations  have  been  made  on  the  records  of  this  office. 

The  office  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  wording  of  the  acting  director's  letter,  in 
part  as  follows: 

"The  reasons  for  withdrawing  this  coal  from  entry  are  fullv  as  urgent  ae  in  the  case 
of  that  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories  *  *  *  and  I  therefore  recommend 
that  ttke  order  suspend ixif  coal  entries  be  made  to  apply  to  the  entire  Territory." 

It  is  to  be  notea  that  the  withdrawals  of  lands  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
extended  to  all  forms  of  entry,  while  under  the  above  instructions,  as  this  office  con- 
strues them,  the  lands  in  the  District  of  Alaska  will  only  be  withdrawn  from  filing 
or  entry  under  the  coal-land  laws.  The  office  also  has  dfrected  that  no  coal  entry 
or  filinjg  now  pending  for  lands  in  the  District  of  Alaska  shall  be  passed  to  patent, 
and  this  order  will  be  maintained  until  otherwise  instructed  by  the  department. 

I  submit  this  in  duplicate. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  A.  Richards, 

Commissioner. 
{Indorsement  No.  1.] 

Department  of  the  Interior,  November  t7,  1906. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  with  the 
statement  that  the  tele^m  of  November  13,  1906.  to  the  local  office  at  Juneau, 
Alaska,  should  be  modified  so  as  to  read  that  all  of  the  public  lands  in  Alaska  on 
which  "workable  coal  is  known  to  occur"  are  hereby  witndrawn  from  entry,  filing, 
or  selection  under  the  public-land  laws  until  further  ordered  by  the  department. 

£.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 
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[Indorsement  No.  2.] 

General  Land  Office,  December  1, 1906. 

Respectfully  referring  to  the  conference  with  your  department  this  morning,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  First  Assistant  Secretary,  I  return  these 

Etpers  without  action  for  the  purpose  of  being  advised  as  definitely  as  possible  what 
nds  in  Alaska  tlie  Geological  Survey  believes  to  contain  worKable  coal,  widi  a 
view  of  "wiUidrawing  such  knds  from  all  forms  of  entry,  filing,  or  selection  and  per- 
mitting the  lands  not  so  defined  to  be  disposed  of  upon  affirmative  showing  that  the 
lands  do  not  contain  workable  coal. 

W.  A.  Richards,  Commiseianer. 

[Indorsement  No.  3.] 

Department  of  the  Interior,  December  18 j  1906, 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  reference 
being  nad  to  the  transmission  on  this  date  of  data  in  regard  to  coal  lands  in  Alaska, 
and  reference  being  also  had  to  departmental  order  of  the  17th  instant,  withdrawing 
public  lands  in  Alaska /or  [from]  entry  under  the  coal-land  law  merely. 

Jesse  E.  Wilson, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingiorif  December  /7,  1906. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Sir:  Referring  to  departmental  order  of  July  26,  1906,  and  all  subsequent  orders 
withdrawing  from  entry,  filing,  or  selection  under  the  coal  and  other  land  laws  the 
public  lands  in  certain  designated  townships  in  various  States  and  Territories  in  which 
towni^ips  the  Director  of  me  Geological  Survey  alleged  "workable  coal  is  known  to 
occur,"  you  are  advised  tliat  all  ot  said  orders  are  hereby  modified  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  of  "such  lands  from  coal  entry  merely.'*' 

You  will  make  this  special,  and  at  once  wire  this  modification  to  the  local  offices  of 
the  various  land  districts  affected  thereby. 

You  are  also  advised  that  departmental  order  of  November  12. 1906,  is  hereby  modi- 
fied, and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  withdrawal  of  the  public  land  in  Alaska  "from  coal 
entiy  merely,"  and  you  will  at  once  wire  the  local  officers  at  Juneau  accordingly. 
Very  respectfully, 

£.  A.  HrrcHCOGK, 

Secretary. 


[Telegram.] 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington^  December  17, 1906. 

Register  and  Receiver ,  United  States  Land  Office,  Juneau,  Alaska: 

By  departmental  order  of  to-day  withdrawal  of  November  12  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  withdrawal  of  the  public  lands  in  Alaska  from  coal  entry  merely. 

G.  F.  Pollock, 
Assistant  Commissioner, 


[Public— No.  303.— H.  R.  24070.] 

AN  ACT  To  authorise  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  withdrawals  of  public  lands  in  certain 

cases. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States' oj[  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  may,  at  any  time  in  his  discretion,  tem- 
porarily withdraw  from  settlement,  location,  sale,  or  entry  any  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  including  the  District  of  Alaska  and  reserve  the  same  for  water- 
power  sites,  irrigation,  classification  of  lands,  or  other  public  purposes  to  be  specified 
m  the  orders  of  withdrawals,  and  such  withdrawals  or  reservations  shall  remain  in 
force  until  revoked  by  him  or  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 
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Sbc.  2.  That  all  lands  withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  at  all  times 
be  open  to  exploration,  discovery,  occupation,  and  purchase,  under  the  mining  laws 
of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  apply  to  minerals  other  than  coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
phosphates:  Provided,  That  the  rights  of  any  person  who,  at  the  date  of  any  order  of 
withdrawal  heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  is  a  bona  fide  occupant  or  claimant  of  oil  or 
gas  bearing  lands,  and  who,  at  such  date,  is  in  diligent  prosecution  of  work  leading  to 
discovery  of  oil  or  gas,  shall  not  be  affected  or  impaired  oy  such  order,  so  long  as  such 
occupant  or  claimant  shall  continue  in  diligent  prosecution  of  said  work :  Artd provided 
further y  That  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  recognition,  abridgment,  or  enlarge- 
ment of  any  asserted  rights  or  claims  initiated  upon  any  oil  or  gas  bearing  lands  after 
any  withdrawal  of  such  lands  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act:  And  provided 
further,  That  there  shall  be  excepted  from  the  force  and  effect  of  any  withdrawal 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  all  lands  which  are,  on  the  date  of  such  with- 
drawal, embracea  in  any  lawful  homestead  or  desert-land  entry  theretofore  made,  or 
upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has  been  made  and  is  at  said  date  being  maintained 
and  perfected  pursuant  to  law:  but  the  terms  of  this  proviso  shall  not  continue  to 
apply  to  anv  particular  tract  of  land  unless  the  entryman  or  settler  shall  continue  to 
comply  with  the  law  under  which  the  entry  or  settlement  was  made:  And  provided 
further,  That  hereafter  no  forest  reserve  shall  be  created,  nor  shall  any  additions  be 
made  to  one  heretofore  created  within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Colorado,  or  Wyoming,  except  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary. of  the  Interior  shall  report  all  such  withdrawals  to  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  its  next  regular  session  after  the  date  of  the  withdrawals. 

Approved,  June  25,  1910. 


United  States  Geolooical  Survey, 

Washington,  July  1,  1910. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  recommend  the  withdrawal  for  classi- 
fication and  in  aid  of  legislation  affecting  the  use  and  disposition  of  coal  deposits 
belonging  to  the  United  States  of  the  following  areas: 

order  of  withdrawal. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  that  certain  order  of  withdrawal  made  heretofore  on  Novem- 
ber 12, 1906,  is  hereby  ratified,  confirmed,  and  continued  in  full  force  and  effect  and 
subject  to  all  the  provisions,  limitations,  exceptions,  and  conditions  contained  in 
the  act  of  Congress  entitled  *'An  act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  make  withdrawals  of  public  lands  in  certain  cases,"  approved  June  25,  1910,  there 
is  hereby  withdrawn  from  settlement,  location,  sale,  or  entry,  and  reserved  for  classi- 
fication and  in  aid  of  legislation  affecting  the  use  and  disposition  of  coal  deposits,  all 
the  public  lands  and  lands  in  national  forests  in  the  District  of  Alaska  in  which  work- 
able coal  is  known  to  occur. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  Ona  Smith, 

Director. 

July  1,  1910. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  President  with  the  recommendation  that  the  same  be 
approved. 

R.  A.  Ballinobr,  Secretary. 

Approved  July  21,  1910,  and  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 

Referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  appropriate  action. 

Frank  Pierce,  Acting  Secretary. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  July  21,  1910. 
R^ter  and  Receiver,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Sirs:  You  are  advised  that  by  order  of  the  President,  dated  July  2, 1910,  that  certain 
order  of  withdrawal  made  heretofore  on  November  12,  1906,  was  modified,  confirmed, 
&iid  continued  in  full  force  o/ (and)  effect,  and  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions,  limita- 
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tions,  exceptions,  and  conditions  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  23, 
1910,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  with- 
drawals of  public  lands  in  certain  cases"  (Public,  No.  303).  the  President  withdrew 
from  settlement,  location,  sale,  or  entry,  and  reserved  for  classification  and  in  aid  of 
legislation  affecting  the  use  and  disposition  of  coal  deposits  all  public  lands  and  lands, 
in  national  forests  in  the  District  of  Alaska  in  which  workable  coal  is  known  to  occur. 
You  will  make  proper  notation  of  this  order,  and  be  governed  accordingly. 
You  will  further  give  publicity  to  the  order  by  furnishing  copies  to  such  newspapers 
in  your  district  as  may  desire  the  same  for  publication  without  cost  to  the  Government. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  McPhaul, 
Acting  Aaaistant  Commissioner. 
Board  of  Law  Review.     By  J.  B.  Newman. 
Copies  of  the  above  to  Nome  and  Juneau. 


[Telegram.) 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  1,  1906. 
Register  and  Receiver,  Juneau,  Alaska: 

All  public  lands  on  the  coasts  or  islands  of  Bering  Sea  containing  coal  ledges  have 
been  withdrawn /or  (from)  any  disposition  imder  the  public-land  laws,  and  all  appli- 
cants for  lands  on  these  coasts  or  islands  must  file  a  corroborated  afifidavit  stating  tiiat 
the  lands  they  apply  for  do  not  contain  coal  ledges. 

G.  F.  Pollock, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  November  7, 1910. 
Register  and  Receiver,  Jumau,  Alaska. 

Sirs:  You  are  advised  that  by  order  of  the  President,  dated  November  3,  1910,  all 
the  public  lands  and  lands  in  national  forests  in  the  District  of  Alaska  containing 
petroleum  deposits  are  withdrawn  from  settlement,  location,  sale,  or  entry,  and  reserved 
for  classification  and  in  aid  of  legislation  affecting  the  use  and  disposal  of  petroleum 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

You  will  make  proper  notation  on  (of)  the  order  of  withdrawal  and  be  governed 
accordingly.  Also  give  publicity  to  the  same  by  furnishing  copies  to  such  newspapers 
in  your  district  as  may  desire  the  same  for  publication  without  cost  to  the  Government. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.   V.   PROUDFtr, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
Board  of  Law  Review.    By  John  McPhaul. 
Copy  of  order  sent  to  Fairbanks. 


Interior  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

February  24,  1911. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  regarding  the  debate  on  the  coal-land  bill  in  the  House 
yesterday.  Secretary  Ballinger  said  tc-day: 

The  statements  made  in  the  debate  in  the  House  yesterday  that  since  January  19, 1910, 
the  local  land  office  in  Alaska  has  been  issuing  patents  to  Alaska  coal  claims,  and  final 
receipts  for  the  same,  and  that  more  than  120  of  these  claims  in  the  Katalla  field  alone 
have  been  proved  up  in  that  time,  are  without  foundation  in  fact. 

I  noticed  in  the  Congressional  Record  this  morning  a  table  purporting  to  show  a  list 
of  the  coal  claims  in  Alaska  upon  which  final  payment  of  purchase  money  has  been 
paid,  and  final  receipt  issued.     It  is  erroneous,  the  facts  being  easilv  ascertainable. 

Final  receipts  for  Alaska  coal  claims  have  issued  only  in  34  cases.  Between  Febru- 
ary 28  and  October  27, 1907,  final  receipts  were  issued  at  the  Juneau  land  oflfice  to  the 
33*  Cunningham  claimants.  Subsequently,  a  final  receipt  was  issued  to  W.  G.  Whorf 
for  payment  on  his  claim  of  approximately  65  acres  at  Port  Graham.    These  are  all  the 
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final  receipts  that  have  been  issued.  As  stated  in  a  letter  to  Delegate  Wickersham  on 
January  21  last,  claimants  to  118  other  coal  locations  in  Alaska  have  deposited  money 
with  the  Juneau  land  office,  but  final  receipts  therefor  have  not  issued,  nor  have  the 
proofs  offered  been  approved.  There  is  a  material  difference  between  a  receipt  for  a 
deposit  and  a  final  receipt. 

in  order  to  keep  a  strict  check  on  all  payments  made  to  receivers  of  local  land 
offices,  the  practice  is  to  require  the  receiver  to  issue  a  receipt  for  every  payment  of 
money  made  to  him  in  any  way  connected  with  official  business.  Upon  Hie  face  of 
every  such  receipt  is  printed  the  following: 

'*This  receipt  is  evidence  only  of  the  receipt  of  the  amount  indicated,  and  must  be 
issued  at  the  time  the  money  is  received,  witnout  regard  to  the  subsequent  allowance 
or  rejection  of  the  application,  entry,  etc.,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given.'* 

A  final  receipt  and  certificate  is  the  paper  issued  as  the  basis  of  patent,  and  same  is 
not  issued  untu  the  final  proofs  offered  have  been  examined  and  approved. 

No  title  has  passed  from  the  United  States  to  any  individual  or  corporation  to  an 
acre  of  coal  land  in  Alaska.  Practically  every  coal  location  in  Alaska  has  been  and 
is  now  under  investigation  by  officers  of  this  department.  Such  claims  as  are  found 
to  be  fraudulent  will  be  cancelled  and  the  land  will  revert  to  the  public  domain. 
Those  claims  which  are  demonstrated,  upon  investigation  by  the  department,  to  be 
lawful,  will  be  patented  to  the  claimants  under  the  laws  by  which  they  were  entered. 

Any  attempt  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  situation  in  Alaska,  and  misleading 
statements  r^arding  the  situation  tnere,  not  only  do  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  officers 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who  are  endeavoring  to  do  their  duty,  but  also 
operate  to  retard  the  development  of  Alaska. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  leasing  bill  proposed  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  coal 
lands  of  Alaska  since  they  are  all  under  claim. 

Should  any  of  the  claims  be  cancelled  the  hind  would  revert  to  the  public  domain 
and  would,  together  with  the  unlocated  coal  lands,  covering  a  large  area,  be  subject 
to  entry  or  lease  under  the  terms  of  such  legislation  as  Congress  provided. 

Mem. — The  foregoing  statement,  or  a  summary  or  condensation  thereof,  was  pub- 
lished generally  by  the  United  States  press  on  February  25,  1911.  This  copy  was 
fumi^ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  the  records  of  his  office. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  23,  1911. 

Sir:  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  information  below  scheduled,  and 
as  early  as  may  be  convenient? 

1.  Whether  any  patents  to  coal  lands  or  coal  deposits  in  Alaska  have  been  issued; 
and  if  so,  in  what  number? 

2.  Whether  any  leases  to  such  lands  or  deposits  have  been  issued,  and  when,  and 
the  number? 

3.  Whether  it  is  permissible  under  the  law  for  any  citizen  or  alien  to  mine  coal  in 
Alaska  for  any  purpose  because  of  the  withdrawals  from  all  form  of  entry  or  for  other 
cause,  and  the  dates  and  tenor  of  such  withdrawals? 

My  understanding  is  that  all  the  above  are  answerable  in  the  negative,  and  that 
Secretary  Ballinger,  about  February  25  or  26,  issued  a  denial  of  certain  contrary 
misrepresentationB  in  Congress  on  the  subject  during  the  debate  of  February  23  on 
the  MondeU  leasing  bill,  which  is  responsive  to  some  part  of  this  inquiry,  but  I  can 
not  lay  hands  upon  the  full  text  thereof.  Appreciating  your  courtesy  in  this 
matter  in  advance,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  H.  Patrick. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington^  D.  C. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

WcahingUm,  March  29,  1911. 
Mr.  George  H.  Patrick, 

AUomey  at  Law,  1S20  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  23  I  have  to  advise  you  that  there  have  been 
no  patents  issued  for  coal  lands  in  Alaska;  that  none  of  said  lands  have  been  leased 
by  the  Government;  and  there  is  no  authority  under  which  a  coal  mine  upon  pubUc 
lands  in  Alaska,  entry  not  having  been  made,  may  be  worked  or  operated  for  profit 
or  sale  of  the  coal  beyond  the  opening  and  improving  of  the  mine. 
Very  respectfully, 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretary. 
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Depahtment  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  December  5,  1911. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  1  have  to  recommend  the  withdrawal, 
under  the  act  of  June  25,  1910,  for  classification,  and  in  aid  of  proposed  legislation, 
which,  if  enacted,  will  affect  certain  of  the  lands,  shore  fronts  and  islands  hereinafter 
descrioed,  tibe  following  areas,  lands,  water  fronts,  and  islands  in  the  District  of 
Alaska. 

order     of    withdrawal — ALASKAN    WIl'HDRAWAL — IN     AID    OF     PROPOSED     LEGISLA- 
TION, NO.   1. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  area,  in  the  District  of  Alaska, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  withdrawn  and  reserved  from  all  form  of  settlement,  loca- 
tion, sale,  or  entry,  for  classification,  and  aid  of  proposed  l^:islation,  which,  if  enacted, 
will  affect  the  lands  so  withdrawn,  to  wit: 

Beginning  at  the  northernmost  point  of  Day  Harbor,  tiience  running  due  north  to 
the  southerly  line  of  the  Chugach  National  Forest;  thence  northwesterly  along  the 
southerly  Une  of  said  Chugach  National  Forest  to  a  point  which  is  due  north  from 
the  northernmost  point  of  Aialik  Bay;  thence  due  south  to  said  northernmost  point 
of  Aialik  Bay;  thence  along  the  shore  line  of  Aialik  Bay,  Blying  Sound ^  Resurrection 
Bay,  and  Day  Harbor  to  tne  point  or  place  of  beginning,  together  with  all  islands 


options, 
igress  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make  withdrawals  of  public  lands  in  certain  cases," 
approved  June  25,  1910. 

Very  respectfully,  Fred  Dennett, 

Commissioner. 

December  5,  1911. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  President,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  same 
be  approved. 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretary. 

Approved  December  5,  1911,  and  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Wm.  H.  Tapt,  President. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  December  12,  1911. 
Register  and  Receiver,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Sirs:  By  Executive  order  of  December  5,  1911,  the  following  tract,  area  not  given, 
described  by  metes  and  bounds,  in  and  near  Aialik  and  Retmrrection  Bays,  Blying 
Sound,  and  Day  Harbor,  were  withdrawn  from  settlement,  location,  sale,  or  entry, 
pending  classification  and  reservation  as  Alaska  Reservation  No.  1,  subject  to  all  the 
provisions,  limitations,  exceptions,  and  conditions  contained  in  the  act  of  Congreas 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  withdrawals 
of  public  lands  in  certain  cases,"  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stats.,  847): 

"Beginning  at  the  northernmost  point  of  Day  Harbor,  thence  running  due  north 
to  the  southerly  line  of  the  Chugach  National  Forest;  thence  northwesterly  along  the 
southerly  line  of  said  Chugach  National  Forest  to  a  point  which  is  due  north  from  the 
northernmost  point  of  Aialik  Bay;  thence  due  south  to  said  northernmost  point  of 
Aialik  Bay;  thence  along  the  shore  line  of  Aialik  Bay,  Blying  Sound,  Resurrection 
Bay,  and  Day  Harbor  to  the  point  or  place  of  beginning,  t^ether  with  all  islands 
within  the  limits  of  Resurrection  Bay,  Blying  Sound.  Aialik  Bay,  and  Day  Harbor.*' 

Note  the  withdrawal  on  your  records  and  report  action  taken. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fred  Dennett,  Commissioner. 

Received  and  noted  on  records,  December  27,  1911.    R.  &  R.  Juneau. 

Thereupon,  at  1.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday, 
May  12,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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ICAT  12,  1913. 

HEM OSAiroUH  OF  FALCOIT  JOSLQT,  CWATRMATf  ALASKAN  COK- 
UTTEE  OF  THE  AKESICAIT  MISISQ  COITOSESS. 

[Sapplemental  to  Mr.  JosUn's  statement  of  May  3, 1913,  and  Inserted  in  the  reoord  at  the  request  of  the 

committee.] 

The  Railroad  Problem   in  Alaska — Why  Railroad  Building 
Stopped — Government  Ownership  or  Government  Aid. 

During  the  year  1912  there  was  nearly  3,000  miles  of  new  rail- 
road built  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  every  State  and  Territory 
had  some  new  mileage.  Alaska  had  none.  Raiboad  building  there 
has  ceased.  There  have  been  eight  lines  of  railroad  started  in  Alaska, 
and  an  aggregate  of  471  miles  of  track  were  built.  A  list  of  roads, 
with  their  mileage  and  estimated  cost,  is  attached  hereto.  Over 
100  miles  of  this  has  ceased  to  operate.  The  track  will  probably 
be  torn  up,  and,  presently,  sold  as  junk. 

AREA  OF  ALASKA   AND  THE  NEED  OF  ^tAILROADS. 

The  area  of  Alaska  is  490,000  square  miles.  This  is  about  equal 
to  the  area  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and 
Utah  conibined.  These  States  have  over  22,000  miles  of  railroad 
in  operation.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  of  new  track 
was  built  in  tnem  in  1912.  The  first  railroads  in  all  these  States 
^ere  aided  by  the  Government.  No  aid  of  any  kind  has  been  granted 
railroads  in  Alaska.  They  have  been  loaded  with  taxation,  and 
j)rohibited  the  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  land. 

In  Canada,  adjoining  Alaska,  there  were  over  2,200  miles  of  new 
railroad  built  in  1912,  nearly,  if  not  all,  with  the  substantial  aid  of 
the  Government.  Much  of  this  mileage  was  in  country  similar  to 
Alaska  in  climate  but  inferior  in  resources. 

The  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  lie  within  the  ^ame 
latitudes  as  Alaska.  They  have  a  total  area  of  443,000  square  miles 
to  Alaska's  590,000.  There  are  12,000  miles  of  railroaas  in  these 
countries.  Their  population  is  upward  of  10,000,000.  The  white 
population  of  Alaska  is  about  36,000 — there  are  also  about  30,000 
Indians. 

SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES   COMPARED. 

A  fair  comparison  shows  that  Alaska  is  equal  to  these  European 
countries  in  natural  agricultural  and  fisheries  resources,  and  far 
surpasses  them  in  minerals. 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  those  countries  is  13,516,937  acres. 
It  is  estimated  that  Alaska  has  at  least  64,000,000  acres  of  tillable 
land.  Much  of  it  is  highly  productive.  At  the  United  States  ex- 
perimental farms  at  Fairbanks  in  the  season  of  1912  oats  produced 
115  bushels  per  acre;  wheat  67  bushels  per  acre,  and  potatoes  260 
bushels  per  acre  without  fertilizer  and  under  the  natural  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate. 

This  compares  favorably  with  the  best  production  of  the  European 
countries  named. 
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There  was  over  $18,000,000  worth  of  fish  exported  from  Alaska 
durmg  1912.  Norway,  with  thirty  times  the  population,  produced 
in  the  year  1910  (the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  ayailable) 
only  112,000,000  worth  of  fish. 

Alaska  produced  in  1912  oyer  $17,000,000  in  gold.  The  European 
countries  produced  none. 

In  the  same  year  the  Alaskan  production  of  copper  was  worth 
about  $5,000,000,  with  rapidly  increa^g  production. 

The  European  countries  proauced  in  1909  (the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  are  ayailable)  less  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  copper,  with 
a  declining  production. 

There  are  coal  fields  in  eyery  quarter  of  Alaska  containing  excellent 
anthracite,  bituminous,  and  coking  coals.  In  the  European  coimtries 
named  there  is  no  coal. 

ENOBMOUS  PRODUCTION  OP  ALASKA  PROOF  OF  FTS  NATURAL  WEALTH. 

Since  its  purchase  by  the  United  States  Alaska  has  produced  and 
sent  to  the  States  upward  of  $200,000,000  in  gold;  $16,000,000  of 
sUyer,  copper,  and  other  minerals ;  $165,000,000  worth  of  fish ;  $75,000,- 
000  wortn  of  furs,  or  a  total  of  oyer  $470,000,000.  This  is  the  exports 
only  and  does  not  include  products  consumed  in  the  Territory. 

PRODUCTION  YEAR    1912. 

In  the  one  year  1912  it  produced  and  sent  to  the  United  States 
oyer  $17,000,000  in  gold;  $18,000,000  in  fish;  $5,000,000  of  copper 
and  other  products,  a  total  of  over  $40,000,000. 

ANNUAL  TRADE. 

Alaska  bought  from  the  States  in  1912  oyer  $20,000,000  worth  of 
merchandise.  Its  total  trade  for  the  year,  therefore,  was  upward  of 
$60,000,000.  Its  annual  trade  for  the  past  fiye  years  snows  an 
average  of  over  $50,000,000. 

The  ratio  of  production  and  trade  to  popidation  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  coimtry.  The  figures  prove  that  the  country  is 
rich  in  resources  and  is  worth  further  developnmt. 

If  a  population  of  35,000  can  produce  an  annual  trade  of  $60,000,000, 
what  must  be  the  result  when  the  coimtry  shall  be  opened  by  rail- 
roads and  the  population  increased  to,  say,  half  a  million  ? 

TEN  THOUSAND  MILES  OF  RAILROAD  REQUIRED  TO   DEVELOP  ALASKA. 

Over  99  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Alaska  is  public  domain.  It  cost 
the  Government  scarcely  2  cents  per  acre.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  area  has  been  reduced  to  private  ownership.  At  least  10,000 
miles  of  railroad  will  be  requirea  to  develop  the  Territory. 

THE   NATURAL   DIFFICULTIES   AGAINST  RAILROADS. 

If  railroad  building  began  in  Alaska  without  governmental  aid 
or  encouragement,  as  it  did,  why  did  it  stop  ?  In  tne  first  place,  the 
extension  of  railroads  into  uninnabited  country  is  always  financially 
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hazardous.  Until  the  coiintry  is  populated  there  can  be  no  traffic. 
It  is  true  that  a  raih-oad  brings  population,  but  it  does  not  usually 
brin^  it  fast  enough  to  make  a  paying  traffic  from  the  start,  it 
requires  some  years  to  people  a  given  territory  after  the  completion 
of  a  railroad  into  it.  It  often  requires  persistent  advertising,  with 
settlers'  rates,  encouragement  of  industries,  and  all  the  many  devices 
used  for  attracting  population.  Durinjg  this  infant  period  it  is 
fortunate  if  a  railroad  can  earn  its  operatmg  expenses,  to  say  nothing 
of  interest  on  the  capital  invested  or  profit  on  the  enterprise.        g| 

BAILBOADS   INTO  NEW   GOUNTBIES   MUST  BE   AIDED. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  building  of  railroads  into  new  coun- 
tries is  almost  universally  encouraged  by  the  Government  to  which 
the  land  belong.  Sometimes  this  aid  is  extended  by  land  ^ants  or 
by  cash  subsidies  or  by  guaranties  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested 
and  sometimes  by  the  Government  itself  supplying  the  capital  and 
undertaking  the  construction  of  the  lines.  Exemption  from  taxation 
for  a  period  of  years  is  another  form  of  encouragement  for  railroad 
building,  though  not  usually  sufficient  in  itself  to  induce  capital  to 
build  railroads. 

DIFFIOULT  TO  INDUOE   DIMiaBATION. 

The  general  idea  that  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  permanent  set- 
tlement, though  quite  erroneous,  tends  to  retard  immigration  to 
Alaska.  The  great  distance  from  the  centers  of  population  also  de- 
ters immigration  there. 

All  these  factors,  together  with  the  rugged  topography  of  the 
coast  where  railroads  must  begin  might  nave  been  sufficient  to 
restrain  any  but  the  most  venturesome  capitalists  from  embarking 
in  the  business  of  railroad  building  in  Alaska. 

PBESENT  BOADS   UNPBOFITABLE. 

Yet  some  did  venture  and  approximately  $30,000,000  have  been 
invested  in  various  railroad  enterprises  there.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  one  is  profitable.  A  very  large  part  of  the  capital  is  sunk  and 
lost. 

THE   ABTIFIOIAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  obstacles  there  have  been  artificial 
obstructions  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Government  itself, 
which  have  helped  to  bring  failure  upon  railroad  enterprise.  In 
some  cases  failure  was  directly  caused  oy  these  restrictions. 

GOAL  MINING  PBOHIBITED. 

The  first  and  most  direct  obstruction  to  railroad  building  was  the 
Executive  order  of  November  12,  1906,  withdrawing  all  the  coal 
lands  in  Alaska  from  sale  or  entry.  This  order,  though  recognized 
as  illegal,  was  ratified  and  confirmed  bv  another  order  of  July  1, 
1910.  Tne  effect  of  these  orders  and  oi  the  administration  by  the 
Land  Department  has  been  to  prevent  the  acquiring  of  title  to  coal 
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GOBFOBATION  EXCISE  TAX  OF  1  FEB  CENT. 

In.  addition  to  the  tax  of  $100  per  mile,  the  raihroads  of  Alaska 
are  subject  to  the  corporation  income  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  net  reve- 
nues above  $5,000  per  year.  This  law  was  enacted  for  the  taxation 
of  the  great  corporations  of  the  United  States,  but  was  extended  to 
Alaska  ^without  consideration  of  the  infant  conditions  of  the  raiboads 
in  that  Territory.  It  is,  however,  not  a  burdensome  tax,  because 
it  is  based  upon  net  income. 

WAREHOUSE  TAX  10  CENTS  FEB  TON. 

A  third  system  of  taxation  to  which  the  railroads  are  subjected 
is  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  ton  upon  all  tonnage  stored  in  or  passing 
through  a  pubUc  warehouse.  While  this  tax  is  small  in  proportion 
to^the  value  of  high-class  freight,  on  low-class  freight,  such  as  coal, 
ores,  and  lumber,  it  becomes  a  serious  burden.  Ten  cents  per  ton 
isTmore  than  the  average  profit  which  is  said  to  be  realized  on  coal 
mined  in  the  United  States. 

The  acts  granting  aid  to  encourage  the  building  of  railroads  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  provided  that  the  companies  shsdl  pay  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings  in  heu  of  all  other  taxes 
for  30  years  and  1^  per  cent  for  the  next  50  years;  after  80  years  the 
taxes  to  be  such  as  may  be  fixed  by  law,  thus  fixing  in  advance  the 
taxes  of  a  railroad  there  for  80  years.  It  frees  the  roads  from  appre- 
hension of  hostile  legislation  by  the  local  government  and  is  a  great 
inducement  to  capital. 

TARIFF  TAX  ON   ILATEBIAL. 

A  fourth  svstem  of  taxation  on  railroad  development  is  the  tariff 
taxes  on  steel  rails  and  building  materials.  This  tax  compels  anyone 
proposing  to  build  railroads  in  Alaska  to  pay  from  $5  to  $8  per  ton 
more  for  their  construction  material  than  they  would  have  to  pay  if 
they  were  building  a  road  in  Canada,  Mexico,  or  other  foreign  ter- 
ritory. This  tax  wiU  amotmt  to  approximately  a  thousand  dollars 
per  mile  for  each  mile  of  railroad  constructed.  One  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  encourage  railroad  building  in  the  Philippines  was  that 
railroad-construction  material  could  be  brought  into  tne  islands  free 
of  duty. 

THE   INTEBSTATE-COMMERCE  ACT. 

Another  restriction  upon  railroad  development  is  the  recent  exten- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  to  Alaska.  This 
was  a  piece  of  accidental  legislation.  The  law  was  designed  to  govern 
and  regulate  great  railroad  systems  extending  between  and  through 
the  different  States.  By  the  terms  of  the  act,  however,  it  was  made 
to  embrace  the  Territories.  Congress  presumably  had  in  mind  the 
Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  otners  adjoining  the 
States,  but  as  Alaska  also  was  held  to  be  a  Territory,  the  act  with  all 
its  drastic  provisions  applies  to  the  infant  railroads  there  with  full 
force  and  effect.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  conditions.  Alaska  is  a  thousand  miles  and  more 
from  the  nearest  State  and  never  can  have  an  interstate  railroad,  for 
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wliich  the  law  was  intended.     The  commission  which  administers  the 
law  sits  from  4,000  to  6,000  miles  from  the  raih-oads  of  Alaska. 

NOT  AH),   BUT  RK8THIOTION,   PUEP08E  OF  ACT. 

While  the  operation  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  in  the  States 
has  generally  met  with  approval,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  an  act  of 
restnction  and  not  of  encouragement.  No  power  ia  given  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  aid  a  new  railroad  wliich  maj 
need  aid.  The  law  was  designed  to  curh  and  restrict  and  to  limit 
the  rates  of  strong  railroads  with  well-developed  and  permanent 
traffic.  In  effect  it  takes  from  the  owners,  who  provide  the  capital 
to  buOd  a  railroad,  the  government  and  management  of  their  own 
property.  It  places  the  control  and  management  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  selected  by  and  responsible  to  the  customers  of  the  rail- 
road, who  are  adverse  in  interest  to  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  capital 
could  be  found  to  embark  in  manufacturing,  mercantile,  or  any  other 
class  of  business  where  as  soon  as  the  business  was  going  the  control 
of  it  should  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  furnish  the  money 
into  the  han<&  of  a  commission  selected  hy  pohtical  favor  by  adverse 
interests. 

OOHHI88IONER    PROUTt's    VIEWS. 

This  idea  was  recently  expressed  in  admirable  language  by  &tr. 
Prouty,  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Speakmg  before  the  Association  of  Railroad  Commissioners  at  Wash- 
ington on  November  19,  1912,  Commissioner  Prouty  said: 

Geotlemen,  it  requires  ability  of  &a  extremelv  high  order  to  discho^  those  two  con- 
tradictory functionB — to  be  at  once,  so  to  Bpealc,  an  advocate  and  a  judge.  Not  only 
that,  the  railroad  commissiouers  of  Co-day  are  dealing  with  the  great  economic  problem 
which  ifl  before  this  country.  The  United  States  is  trying  an  experiment  which  never 
has  been  aucceasfully  worked  out  yet  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  ia  trying  to  build, 
develop,  and  operate  its  railroads  by  private  capital,  under  rates  and  regulations  fixed 
not  by  the  owners  of  that  capital,  but  by  the  public.  That,  I  say,  ia  an  experiment 
which  has  never  yet  been  successfully  worked  out  to  the  end. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  trouble  m  dealing  with  the  problem  which,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  the  old  Munn  case,  has  already  been  clothed  or  de- 
vot«d  to  the  puhhc  service.  We  can  make  rates  reasonable,  we  can  remove  discrimi- 
BAtione.  we  can  put  on  schedules  for  the  running  of  trains;  all  that  is  easy.  The  ques- 
tion is  here:  Can  you  obtain  under  this  system  the  new  money  which  is  necessary  to 
develop  our  old  railroad  systems  and  to  build  our  new  railroad  systems? 

This  is  the  crucial  question.  That  question  I  have  not  got  to  deal  with,  but  the 
younger  gentlemen  within  the  next  25  years  will  have  to  deal  with  it. 

My  home  is  up  on  the  Canadian  border.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Canada  is  trying 
the  same  experiment  with  ua.  Canada  has  a  railroad  commission  which  is  much  more 
potential  and  much  more  effective  than  most  commissions  of  the  Slates  or  than  the 


Federal  commission.  But  Canada  is  not  expecting  apparently  to  be  able  to  build 
its  railroads  from  private  capital  under  that  system.  Canada  is  building  its  own  rail- 
roads. She  owns  now  and  nas  operated  with  indifferent  success  for  some  years  one 
railroad  a  thousand  miles  long.  She  is  building  another  railroad  at  an  outlay  of 
*ojM  mvi  nnft  ipnm  iim  iiianiii.  In  iiin  p<>f.;A«     sv.a  i.  oVvn.,1  begiuniug  the  conafaTic- 

in  the  whole  Dominion 
L  has  not  received  a  sub- 

ude  that  railroads  ought 
ling  of  new  railroads  Dy 
t  what  1  aay  now  is  that 
■ct  of  railroad  regulation 
eiit  is  to  be  worked  out 
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OTHER   LEGISLATIVE   RESTRICTIONS. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  averse  to  taking  juris- 
diction of  Alaska  railroads  and  ruled  against  it  but  were  compelled 
to  assume  jurisdiction  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  commission  has  shown  the  greatest  leniency 
and  consideration  for  the  pioneer  roads  in  Alaska  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so  within  the  bounds  of  the  statute. 

The  restrictions  and  control  of  th^  interstate-commerce  acts  are 
judicial;  moderate,  and  reasonable,  though  nevertheless  it  is  control 
adverse  to  ownership.     But  in  addition  to  this  there  have  been  a 

freat  number  of  acts  of  Congress  and  various  legislatures  to  fix  rates 
y  statute ;  to  fix  number  of  employees  and  their  wages ;  to  impose 
increasing  taxation;  and  to  generally  control  and  regidate  all  the  affairs 
of  railroad  companies  by  statute,  so  that  the  fear  of  control  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  far  less  than  from  the  arbitrary 
and  continuously  hostile  legislation. 

THE   COMMODITIES   CLAUSE. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  that  no 
railroad  shall  be  interested  in  the  production  of  any  commodity 
which  it  carries.  This  would  prevent  any  railroad  in  Alaska  from 
owning  its  own  coal  mines,  even  if  they  were  not  already  prevented 
by  the  Executive  orders  conserving  the  whole  of  the  coal  fields. 

The  transportation  of  the  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  market  is  as 
necessary  an  element  in  the  coal  business  as  the  transporting  of  the 
coal  cars  underground.  It  is  one  of  the  instrumentalities  for  the 
development  of  the  coal  business.  It  would  be  as  lo^cal  to  require 
that  the  tools  necessary  to  work  a  coal  mine  should  be  owned  sepa- 
rately from  the  mine  itself,  or  to  prohibit  a  hydroelectric  company 
from  owning  its  transmission  line  to  convey  the  current  from  ite 
plant  to  the  customers. 

IF    RESTRICTIONS     WERE    REMOVED    BUILDING    MIGHT    BE    RESUMED. 

These  are  the  principal  artificial  restrictions  which  have  helped  to 
stop  railroad  building  m  Alaska.  If  thev  were  removed  it  is  possible 
that  nothing  else  would  be  required  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of 
railroad  building  there.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  railroads 
would  be  built  at  once  to  the  Bering  River  and  to  the  Matanuska  coal 
fields.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  the  linos  would  be  extended  on  to  the 
interior.     This  is  the  great  need. 

CAPITAL   DISCOURAGED. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  capital  already  ventured  has 
brought  in  no  returns.  Those  who  have  risked  it  are  deeply  discour- 
aged. The  Government's  policy  toward  them  and  the  astonishing 
criticism  and  hostility  of  the  public  has  boon  such  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  same  people  could  be  induced  to  put  anj  more  money  in 
Alaskan  railroads  under  any  conditions.     New  capital  must  be  foxmd. 

If  these  restrictions  had  never  been  imposed  railroad  construction 
would  never  have  stopped.     Whether  their  removal  will  now  cause 
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a  general  resumption  of  railroad  building  is  not  so  certain.  It  is 
probable  that  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  guaranty  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  at  least  moderate  interest  will  now  entice  capital  to  again 
xmdertake  the  building  of  railroads. 

FIRST  RAILBOADS  NEEDED  TO  CONNECT  THE  NAVIGABLE  RIVERS  WITH 

TIDEWATER. 

Before  discussing  plans  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  indicate  the  scope 
of  the  work  to  be  done. 

There  are  two  great  navigable  rivers  in  Alaska,  viz,  the  Yukon,, 
with  its  tributaries,  constituting  approximately  4,000  miles  of  navi- 
gable water,  and  the  Kuskokwim  and  its  aflBuents,  having  about  2,000 
miles  of  navigable  water.  Plainly  the  first  steps  in  railroad  devel- 
opment is  to  connect  those  two  river  systems  with  tidewater  on  the 
south  coast.  This  will  require  two  separate  lines  of  approximatelv 
450  miles  each.  The  construction  of  these  two  trunk  lines  with 
certain  spurs  to  the  coal  fields  is  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
Alaska  railway  commission. 

THE   FLBST   RAILROAD   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  first  railroad  in  the  United  States  was  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio^ 
built  to  connect  the  Ohio  River  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Erie 
Railroad  was  built  to  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  New  York 
Harbor.  The  first  railroad  in  Alaska  will  serve  a  similar  purpose; 
that  is,  to  connect  tidewater  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  interior. 

THE   GROWTH   OF   A   RAILROAD. 

It  is  a  law  of  growth  of  railroads  that  as  soon  as  a  trunk  line  is  laid 
down  it  begins  to  throw  out  spurs  and  branches  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  plant  growth.  In  normal  territory  the  spurs  and  branches 
very  soon  exceed  in  length  the  main  trunk. 

The  original  aided  line  of  the  Union-Central  Pacific  extended  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  was  1,899  miles  in 
length.  Branches  began  to  be  built  even  before  the  completion  of 
the  main  line.  In  the  succeeding  25  years  the  system  had  ^own  to 
8,166  miles.  The  branches  in  the  aggregate  were  three  times  the 
length  of  the  main  line. 

The  original  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  extended  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Puget  Sound,  and  was  about  2,200  miles  in  length.  The 
system  now  has  6,500  miles  of  track.  The  branches  are  twice  the 
length  in  the  aggregate  of  the  main  Une. 

BRANCH  LINES  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  MAIN  LINES. 

The  same  result  is  shown  in  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and,  in  fact,  all 
roads  that  have  vitality  and  growth. 

Indeed,  the  original  trunk  lines  can  not  prosper  without  branches. 
Often  branches  are  built  on  venture  without  traffic  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them  at  first.  They  must  be  sustained  by  the  parent  line  for  a 
time  during  their  infancy.  Though  branch  lines  are  often  unprofit- 
able in  themselves  for  long  periods  after  their  construction,  yet  they 
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constantly  increase  the  business  of  the  main  trunk.  Without  their 
traffic  the  main  trunk  would  starve.  This  is  the  process  of  railroad 
growth. 

If  the  two  trunk  lines  in  Alaska  are  built  and  provision  made  for 
the  building  of  branches  as  required,  railroad  growth  will  go  forward 
there  as  it  has  everywhere  else,  and  in  due  time  the  country  will  be 
well  served  with  roads. 

The  Union-Central  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific  lines  which 
were  aided  by  the  Government,  aggregated  less  than  5,000  miles.  In 
the  same  territory  served  by  these  fines  there  are  now  more  than 
50,000  miles  of  railroad.  ML  this  has  grown  within  50  years  and 
without  any  other  aid  or  assistance  from  the  Government. 

STATE   OWNERSHIP  OR  PRIVATE   OWNERSHIP. 

There  are  two  methods  of  railroad  development  to  be  considered. 
One,  Government  construction  and  ownership;  the  other,  private 
construction  and  ownership  with  Government  aid. 

To  each  of  these  ways  there  wifi  be  certain  objections.  Those  who 
do  not  believe  in  Government  ownership  will  prooably  contend  against 
the  initiation  of  that  principle  in  Alaska.  There  is  certain  to  be 
violent  objections  to  the  Government  granting  aid  on  any  terms  to 
private  corporations.  But  if  capital  can  not  be  induced  to  begin  con- 
struction by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  heretofore  indicated,  then 
one  or  the  other  plan  must  be  adopted. 

It  is  quite  f easi\)le  to  work  out  a  fair  and  just  law  under  either  plan. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP. 

First,  with  reference  to'^Govemment  ownership.^ 

The  question  at  once  arises.  How  far  shaU  this  principle  be  carried  t 
Shall  the  Government  build  and  own  aU  of  the  railroads  in  Alaska? 
ShaU  there  be  Government  ownership  exclusively  or  shall  there  be 
some  Government  owned  and  some  privately  owned  lines  ?  If  it  be 
Government  ownership  exclusively,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
Government  should  take  over  all  the  existing  lines;  If  it  be  part 
Government  and  part  private  ownership,  then  it  would  seem  that  the 
burdens  and  restrictions  should  be  Ufted  from  the  existing  lines,  not 
only  to  encoura&;e  their  growth  and  extension  but  to  encoXu'age  the 
building  of  new  fines  and  branches  in  the  futiire. 

If  there  is  to  be  exclusive  Government  ownership,  then  it  would 
seem  there  should  be  a  general  provision  for  the  construction  of  a 
certain  amount  of  mfieage  annuaUy  in  addition  to  the  first  trunk 
lines,  for  it  wiU  not  be  feasible  to  have  a  special  act  of  Congress  for 
every  branch  and  spur  which  may  be  required.  The  growth  of  the 
lines  would  be  strangled  by  the  delay  and  difficulty  of  procuring 
special  acts. 

There  are  some  who  advocate  not  only  Government  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  but  Government  ownership  and  operation  of 
coal  mines  as  weU.  Bills  are  now  pending  in  Congress  to  carry  out 
such  principles.  In  effect  the  question  is,  ohaU  Alaska  be  developed 
by  individual  enterprise  or  by  the  Government  acting  through 
bureaus? 
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EXISTIXa  LIXES. 

If  it  is  decided  that  the  Government  will  build  and  own  the  two 
trunk  lines  recommended^  leaving  the  future  construction  to  private 
enterprise,  then  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  present  lines  which 
occupy  part  of  the  routes  must  be  considered. 

CONDEBINATION. 

Some  advocate  the  condemnation  of  the  existing  lines  or  such 
part  of  them  as  may  be  required.    Condemnation  involves  a  trial  by 

Jury.  The  valuation  of  a  railroad  is  highly  technical  and  is  a  subject 
or  engineers  and  experts  rather  than  a  jury. 

The  present  unprofitable  condition  of  tne  lines  to  be  taken  was 
caused  oy  the  Grovemment  itself;  at  least  in  part,  if  not  altogether. 
To  have  them  valued  by  a  court  and  jury  in  their  present  condition 
and  forcibly  taken  from  their  owners  might  and  probably  would 
result  in  great  injustice. 

YSThen  property  is  condemned  it  is  usually,  if  not  always,  taken 
for  a  different  and  higher  purpose  than  that  for  which  its  owner  is 
using  it.  But  the  takmg  of  a  railroad  Would  be  for  the  same  use  by 
the  Government  as  that  to  which  it  is  already  devoted  by  its  private 
owner. 

As  the  railroads  were  built  bj  authority  of  the  Government  and 
under  its  charter  and  franchise,  it  is  at  least  questionable  if  any  right 
rests  in  the  Government  to  forcibly  retake  it  for  the  same  use.  The 
taking  of  a  railroad  by  the  Government  by  condemnation  would 
certainly  be  very  near  to  the  violation  of  the  contract  contained  in 
its  charter  and  franchise.  If  the  charter  and  franchise  were  limited 
to  a  certain  period  of  vears,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  the 

Sroperty  might  be  valued  ana  forcibly  taken  by  the  Government, 
^ut  the  charter  and  franchise  of  Alaska  railroads  and  all  steam 
railroads  generally  in  the  United  States  are  not  limited  in  time. 
They  are  perpetual.  The  grant  of  the  right  of  way  is  for  as  long  as 
the  ^antee  snail  continue  to  use  it  for  raimay  purposes.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  forcibly  taken  away?  It  would  seem  that  the  existing 
lines  could  only  be  taken  by  negotiation  and  agreement  or  by  an 
arbitration  to  which  the  present  owners  might  voluntarily  agree.  It 
is  possible  the  recent  act  of  Congress  for  the  physical  valuation  of 
railroads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  rate-making 
purposes  might  be  invoked.  The  valuation  so  ascertained  might  be 
maae  the  basis  for  purchase  of  such  lines  as  the  Government  might 
require. 

UKNECESSABT  FOB   GOVERNMENT  TO  PUBCHASE   EXISTING  LINES. 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  at  all  necessary  that  the  Government 
should  purchase  any  existing  line.  There  is  undoubted  authority  for 
the  Government  to  connect  its  new  lines  with  that  of  any  existing  line 
and  to  require  by  law  such  existing  line  to  be  operated  in  connection 
as  a  through  and  continuous  line,  at  such  reasonable  rates  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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CAPITAL  COULD  BE  OBTAIKED  AT  LOW  INTEREST  UNDER  GOVERNMENT 

OWNERSHIP. 

A  great  advantage  of  Government  ownership  would  be  that  the 
capital  required  could  be  obtained  at  3  per  cent  or  less,  whereas 
private  owners  would  be  obliged  to  pay  at  least  6  per  cent.  This 
would  make  a  difference  in  interest  charges  on  the  two  trunk  lines 
proposed  of  a  million  dollars  per  year  or  more.  The  same  advantage, 
nowever,  could  be  gained  under  private  ownership  with  Government 
aid  by  way  of  guaranty  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

COST  OF    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska  would  depend  on 
the  character  of  railroad  built.  A  railroad,  like  a  house,  can  be  made 
to  cost  little  or  much.  A  standard-gauge  railroad  could  be  built 
into  Alaska  at  a  cost  of  from  $25,000  to  $200,000  per  mile,  dependinjg 
upon  the  specifications.  The  71  miles  of  Alaska  Northern  track  is 
said  to  have  cost  about  $60,000  a  mile.  It  is  over  the  ru^gedest 
portion  of  the  route.  The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Rauroad  is 
said  to  have  cost  nearly  $100,00()per  mile.  Its  construction  is  very 
substantial,  and  the  pnysical  difficulties  contended  with  were  venr 
severe.  Probably  no  other  railroad  in  the  world  had  greater  dim- 
culties  to  overcome  than  this  line.  It  is  probable  that  under  Govern- 
ment construction,  especially  if  the  work  were  carried  on  by  what 
is  called  **  force  account,"  or  by  day's  labor,  the  construction  would 
cost  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  if  done  by  a  private  company. 

On  the  other  hand^  if  the  Government  construction  is  done  under 
contract  awarded  after  competitive  bidding,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  line  should  not  be  constructed  for  the  Government  as  cheaply 
as  it  could  be  for  a  private  owner.  It  is  believed  that  a  substantial 
standard-gauge  railroad,  using  70-pound  rails,  can  be  constructed 
along  either  of  the  routes  inaicated  for  not  to  exceed  $40,000  per 
mile;  but  it  shoidd  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  kind  of  railroad  would 
not  be  of  the  standard  of  the  New  York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania 
lines.  It  would  not  need  to  be.  The  history  of  nearly  all  successful 
railroad  building  in  this  coimtry  is  that  the  Ime  is  first  laid  down  and 
surfaced  with  earth,  using  wooden  culverts,  trestles,  and  bridges. 
Gradually  the  lines  are  ballasted  with  gravel  or  broken  stone,  the 
wooden  culverts  replaced  with  concrete  or  stone,  and  the  wooden 
bridges  and  trestles  with  steel.  The  lines  are  also  often  relocated, 
and  bad  curves  and  grades  are  gradually  taken  out.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  a  railroad  is  a  structure  that  is  never  finished. 
Even  the  oldest  and  most  excellent  railroads  are  constantly  improv- 
ing their  roadbed  and  permanent  way.  To  build  a  pioneer  railroad 
in  Alaska  of  the  character  of  the  New  York  Central  would  be  enor- 
mously expensive  and  unnecessary. 

GOVERNMENT   OPERATION. 

Assuming  that  the  Government  shoiQd  imdertake  to  construct 
the  two  tnmk  lines  required  in  Alaska,  should  it  go  further  and 
operate  the  lines?    It  has  been  observed  in  public  work  generally 
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that  where  it  is  let  on  contract,  after  competitive  bidding,  the  Gov- 
ernment secures  as  economical  service  as  a  private  owner.  But 
where  work  is  done  for  the  Government  on  day's  work,  or  what  is 
called  ** force  account,'*  it  generally  runs  into  much  greater  cost, 
and  often  to  enormous  extravagance.  The  short  hours  required 
under  the  law,  the  political  pressure  for  places  which  is  constant, 
and  the  disposition  of  men  to  idle  away  trnie  on  Government  wort 
are  some  ol  the  factors  causing  this  increase  of  cost. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  two  battleship^  of 
exactly  the  same  design,  one  built  under  contract  after  competitive 
bidding,  and  the  other  built  in  the  Government's  own  navy  yard,  it 
is  said  showed  that  the  ship  built  in  the  Government's  navy  yard  on 
day's  wages  cost  nearly  50  per  cent  more  than  the  one  built  under 
contract. 

The  new  railroad  lines  to  be  built  in  Alaska  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  profitable  for  four  or  five  years  after  their  completion.  If  oper- 
ated by  the  Government  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  ever  become 
profitable.  The  probabilities  are  that  as  fast  as  the  revenues  in- 
creased, the  number  of  employees  and  expenses  would  increase. 

UNES  COUU)  BE  LEASED  ON  COMPETITIVE  BIDDING. 

The  operation  of  lines  in  Alaska  could  be  let  on  contract  in  the 
nature  of  a  lease.  The  lines  could  be  offered  for  lease  under  com- 
petitive bidding,  reserving  always  the  right  to  control  and  regulate 
the  operations.  The  successful  bidder  to  be  the  one  who  would  a^ee 
to  pay  the  Government  the  g^reatest  percentage  of  the  net  earmngs 
of  tne  line,  after  paying  operating  expenses,  maintenance,  and  interest 
on  the  cost.  As  no  bidder  could  probably  be  found  who  would  agree 
to  pay  the  operating  expenses  and  interest  from  the  beginning,  a 

Eoint  of  competition  might  be  as  to  the  earliest  date  from  which  a 
idder  would  agree  to  begm  paying  operating  expenses  and  interest. 
The  city  of  New  York,  wnich  is  at  the  present  constructing  an 
extensive  system  of  subways,  has  offered  the  lines  for  lease,  under 
competitive  bidding,  reserving  alwavs  to  itself  at  least  60  per  cent 
of  the  net  earnings,  after  paying  working  expenses,  maintenance,  and 
interest  charges. 

In  Chicago  the  most  recent  street  railroad  franchise  provides  that 
the  contractor  undertaking  to  maintain  and  operate  the  lines  shall 
pay  to  the  city  56  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings,  after  paying  operating 
expense,  maintenance,  and  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction. 

It  is  significant  that  neither  of  these  cities  has  undertaken  to  operate 
its  transportation  systems.  These  city  lines  have  a  definite  and 
assured  traffic  in  passengers  only,  with  one  rate  and  no  classification, 
all  within  a  very  lunited  field  close  to  the  governing  authority  and 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  a  vigilant  press  and  public 
opinion. 

If  these  city  governments  have  found  it  inexpedient  to  operate 
their  transportation  lines,  it  would  seem  a  hazardous  experiment 
indeed  for  the  National  Government  to  undertake  the  operation  of 
railroads  in  a  territory  so  remote  as  Alaska,  with  problems  of  opera- 
tion so  much  more  complex. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP. 

The  opposition  to  Government  ownership  largely  arises  from  the 
dangers  mherent  in  Government  operation  of  the  lines,  and  not  from 
the  mere  ownership  or  holding  of  title.  Those  who  are  opposed 
perhaps  do  not  always  distin^ish  between  Government  ownership 
with  Grovernment  operation  dso,  and  Government  ownership  witn 
operation  carried  on  by  a  private  party  under  contract  or  lease. 

The  fears  of  Government  operation  are  conceived  to  be  twofold. 
First,  by  reason  of  its  inevitable  extravagance  it  would  burden  the 
traffic  with  excessive  charges  or  cause  heavy  deficits.  Second,  the 
holding  of  the  power  of  operation  at  the  seat  of  Government,  with 
authority  to  appoint  and  control  the  vast  number  of  employees 
required,  would  tend  to  create  a  political  machine  with  political  cor- 
ruption dangerous  to  the  Government  itself. 

If  the  lines  when  built  by  the  Government  are  then  leased  for 
operation  both  these  dangers  disappear. 

The  functions  of  the  Government  then  would  be  simply  to  see  that 
the  rentals  were  paid  and  the  other  terms  of  the  lease  complied  with, 
including  the  usual  supervision  of  rates  and  operation.  This  would 
require  np  force  other  than  the  regular  department  officials  already  in 
the  Government  service. 

STRONG  TENDENCY  TOWARD   STATE   OWNERSHIP. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  steady  and  persistent  tendency  toward 
Government  ownership  of  transportation  lines.  The  first  turnpikes 
in  the  United  States  were  nearly  all  toll  roads.  They  were  built  by 
private  enterprise  and  held  by  private  owners.  Under  the  steady 
pressure  of  public  opinion  these  toll  roads  have  been  everywhere 
taken  over  by  the  States  or  counties.  There  are  very  few  toll  roads 
remaining  in  the  country. 

The  same  persistent  demand  will  probably  bring  about  in  time  the 
public  ownership  of  the  railroads  of  the  Nation.  A  large  part  of  the 
railroads  in  France  have  recently  been  taken  over  by  the  Government 
in  answer  to  a  similar  demand.  It  must  be  said  also  that  Government 
operation  of  the  roads  in  France  has  been  very  unsuccessful.  The 
service  has  been  bad  and  the  rates  high,  with  very  heavy  deficits 
from  operations. 

STATE   OWNERSHIP  IN   EUROPE. 

In  Germany  the  railroads  were  long  ago  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment, chiefly  on  miUtary  grounds — their  operation  is  semimilitary. 
In  contrast  with  Government  ownership  in  France  the  German  roads 
have  been  financially  successful,  but  their  rates  are  not  low  nor  is  the 
service  highly  efficient. 

In  England  the  roads  are  all  owned  by  private  companies.  Thej 
are  efficient,  but  are  the  most  expensive  roads  in  the  world  and  their 
rates  are  the  highest.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  in  England 
that  the  roads  be  nationalized. 

In  Africa,  where  most  of  the  European  coimtries  have  colonies 
which  are  actively  developing,  all  the  main  roads  are  Government 
owned.     In  her  African  colonies,  England  has  also  departed  from 
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the  policy  of  private  ownership  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain,  and 
is  developing  them  by  State-owned  railroads. 

Lieut.  Col.  Girouard,  the  famous  Canadian  engineer,  who,  in  the 
service  of  England,  has  been  bmldin^  raihoads^  various  quarters 
of  Africa,  speaking  of  the  railroads  oi  South  Africa  says: 

Unlike  some  countries  the  Hnes  have  been,  on  the  whole,  constructed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  communitv  and  not  for  the  few.  The  capital  expenditure  has  been  low 
and  the  equipment  modem  and  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  country.  State 
ownership  is  practically  universal,  a  circumstance  of  unusual  importance  for  the 
future  binding  together  of  common  interests. 

^  In  the  United  States  the  railroads  are  privately  owned.  For  a  long 
time  the  United  States  contained  more  railroad  mileage  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  They  still  lead  any  other  single  nation.  The  roads 
have  the  best  equipment,  give  the  lowest  rates,  and  the  country  is 
the  best  served  of  any  in  the  world.  But  the  lines  of  relation  and 
restriction  continue  to  be  drawn  tighter,  bringing  pubhc  ownership 
always  nearer.  In  Alaska,  as  herein  shown,  the  restrictions  have 
brought  private  construction  to  a  complete  stop.  Public  ownership 
or  more  liberal  laws  is  the  only  alternative.  The  question  must  be 
faced.  It  is  a  fair  field  for  the  experiment — ^it  is  a  nch  new  country: 
If  the  problem  ia  rightly  solved  the  lines  will  not  only  pay  for 
themselves,  but  the  country  will  give  back  vast  returns  in  trade  and 
in  national  wealth.  New  and  populous  States  can  be  created  there 
sufficient  to  form  a  nation  withm  themselves* 

GOVERNMENT  AID, 

If  the  Grovemment  will  not  remove  the  restrictions  or  itself  under- 
take to  construct  the  needed  lines  in  Alaska,  then  the  other  course 
is  to  grant  aid  to  private  corporations  to  do  it.  In  view  of  the  strong 
public  feeling  against  grantmg  any  kind  of  assistance  or  subsidy  to 
private  corporations  it  is  doubtful  if  any  plan  can  be  devised  which 
would  meet  with  public  favor.  Yet  a  just  and  scientific  basis  of 
raiboad  development  by  Government  aid  to  private  corporations  can 
be  devised.  It  is  possible  such  a  plan  might  meet  less  opposition 
than  the  plan  for  Government  ownership. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  form  of  aid  heretofore  granted  by  the  Govem-r 
ment  in  other  cases  to  encourage  railroad  builoing  may  be  instructive. 

THE  PHILIPPINE   PLAN. 

The  most  recent  is  the  act  to  encourage  railroad  building  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Here  Congress  authorized  the  Philippine  Government  to  guarantee 
the  interest  only,  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  on  bondS|  to  run  not 
exceeding  30  years,  to  cover  the  entu'e  cost  of  such  line  or  lines  as 
the  Philippine  Government  should  decide  to  build. 

It  was  provided  that  the  total  amount  of  such  guaranteed  interest 
should  not  exceed  $1,200,000  per  annum.  This  would  be  interest  at 
4  per  cent  on  $30,000,000.  Assuming  that  railroads  in  the  Philip- 
piues  would  cost  $30,000  per  mile,  the  guarantee  would  cover  about 
1,000  miles  of  road.  The  taxation  of  the  lines  was  fixed  for  80  years 
and  the  material  was  admitted  free  of  duty  as  heretofore  explained. 
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Their  rates  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. The  selection  of  the  companies  to  receive  the  aid  was  deter- 
mined by  competitive  bidding — the  best  bidder  to  be  the  one  who 
would  contract  to  build  the  lines  in  the  shortest  time  with  the  least 
guarantee.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bidding  was  such  that  most  of 
the  lines  were  built  without  any  guarantee  at  aU. 

THE   UNION   PACIFIC   PLAN. 

In  the  case  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads  the  Govern- 
ment granted  them,  by  way  of  rift,  the  odd  sections  of  land  for  10 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  line.  This  amounted  to  6,400  acres  for  each 
mile  of  road. 

In  addition  to  this  gift,  the  Government  loaned  the  companies  the 
6  per  cent  30-year  bonds  of  the  United  States  to  an  average  amount 
of  $23,000  per  mile.  These  bonds  were  made  a  lien  on  the  roads,  but 
the  companies  were  permitted  to  issue  an  equal  amount  of  first- 
mortgage  bonds,  which  were  a  prior  lien  to  the  Grovemment  bonds. 
One-han  of  the  charges  for  carrying  the  mails  and  other  Government 
business  was  retained,  together  with  5  per  cent  of  the  companies'  net 
earnings,  and  held  in  the  United  States  Treasury  as  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  Government's  bonds.  The  price  of  the  alternate 
sections  of  land  retained  by  the  Government  was  raised  from  $1.25 
to  $2.50  per  acre.  Under  these  grants  a  total  of  2,643  miles  of  road 
was  built.  The  land  grants  amounted  to  24,500,000  acres.  The 
bonds  loaned  amounted  1k>  $63,000,000.  The  principal  of  the  bonds 
was  repaid  to  the  Grovemment  in  full.  Interest  on  the  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  about  2  per  cent  was  also  paid.  In  effect,  it  was  a  gift  of 
one-half  the  land  for  10  miles  on  each  side  the  line  and  a  loan  of 
approximately  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  roads. 

The  selection  of  the  grantees  was  made  by  Congress  itself.  The 
Union  Pacific  was  created  by  act  of  Congress,  while  the  Central  Pacific 
was  a  California  corporation,  which  had  made  some  progress  before 
the  passage  of  the  acts  of  Congress  in  building  its  line  to  the  eastward 
from  Sacramento.  The  two  companies  built  the  through  line — one 
working  from  Omaha  westward  and  the  other  from  Camomia  east- 
ward.    They  met  near  Ogden,  Utah. 

THE   NORTHERN  PACIFIC   PLAN. 

The  aid  granted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  was  a  land  grant  only. 
The  company  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  and  was  granted  by 
way  of  gift  the  odd  sections  lor  20  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line,  or 
12,800  acres  for  each  mile  constructed  through  States  and  25,600 
acres  per  mile  through  Territories.  There  was  no  loan  of  bonds  or 
other  aid.  The  total  mileage  aided  amounted  to  2,262  miles,  and 
the  total  land  grant  was  30,472,000  acres.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Government  raised  the  price  of  the  alternate  sec- 
tions of  land  retained  by  it  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  acre.  It  was 
simply  a  gift  of  one-half  the  land  for  20  nules  on  each  side  the  line 
in  States  and  40  miles  in  Territories  in  return  for  construction  of  the 
road. 
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THESE   PLANS   SHOW   WHAT  TO   AVOID   IN   ALASKA. 

These  various  plans  are  cited  by  way  of  example.  They  are  chiefly 
valuable  in  planning  Government  aid  in  AlasKa  for  indicating  the 
things  to  be  avoided. 

The  guaranty  of  interest  only  of  bonds  to  cover  the  cost  of  con- 
struction as  in  the  Philippine  plan  proved  unwise.  The  guaranty 
of  the  interest  carried  with  it  an  express  disclaimer  of  Uabihty  for 
the  principal  of  the  bonds  and  to  that  extent  discredited  them.  It 
made  the  sale  of  the  bonds  difficult  and  forced  them  to  a  discount. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Grovernment  guaranty  is  to 
obtain  the  capital  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  This  can  not  be  done 
under  a  guaranty  of  interest  only.  If  there  is  to  be  a  guaranty  at 
all,  it  should  cover  both  the  principal  and  interest.  It  does  not  seem 
wise  that  bonds  to  cover  total  cost  of  the  road  should  be  guaranteed. 
The  bidder  for  the  contract  of  constructing  the  line  should  put  some 
capital  behind  the  Government's  guaranty — say  25  per  cent  of  the 
cost;  it  insures  prudence  and  economy  in  both  construction  and 
operation  of  the  fines. 

The  method  of  selecting  the  grantee  in  the  Phifippine  plan  by 
pubfic  bidding  is  excellent.  The  definite  taxation  for  a  period  o£ 
years  is  also  highly  encouraging. 

LAND   GRANTS   NOT  DESIRABLE   AID. 

A  land  ^ant  in  aid  of  railroads  in  Alaska  is  not  to  be  considered. 
PubUc  opinion  would  never  support  it.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
public  has  long  beUeved  the  land  grants  to  the  Pacific  railroads 
were  most  inaprovident.  Moreover,  a  land  grant  is  a  very  poor  , 
form  of  aid.  The  land  has  very  Uttle  value  at  first,  and  can  only  be 
sold  gradually  and  upon  long-time  payments.  It  is  nearly  useless 
as  security  for  a  loan  of  capital.  What  a  railroad  needs  in  its  b^in- 
ning  js  aid  that  wiU  enable  it  to  raise  immediate  cash.  However 
generous  a  land  grant  may  be,  it  takes  years  to  realize  on  it.  These 
objections  to  a  land  ^ant  would  have  pecuUar  force  in  Alaska, 
where  settlement  and  mcrease  in  land  value  must  be  much  slower 
than  it  was  in  the  West. 

The  Union  Pacific  plan  of  the  loan  of  the  Government's  own 
bonds  rather  than  a  guaranty  of  the  railroad  bonds  has  much  to 
commend  it.  A  ^aranty  is  a  contract  to  pay  in  case  the  company 
fails  to  pay.    This  may  mvolve  questions  of  fact  and  result  in  Uti- 

fation  to  enforce  the  guaranty  in  case  the  company  should  default, 
t  is  probable  that  capital  could  not  be  procured  on  guaranteed 
bonds  at  as  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  it  could  on  the  Government's 
own  bonds. 

The  3  per  cent  Panama  bonds  which  sell  at  a  premium  are  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  not  bonds  of  a  Panama  Canal  company  guaranteed 
by  the  Government. 

CASH   SUBSIDY. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  long  had  a  policy  of  granting  a 
cash  subsidy  for  railroads  into  new  territory.    The  casn  subsidy 
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varies  from  $3,200  per  mile  in  prairie  sections  to  $6,400  per  mile  in 
more  difficult  land.  The  only  railroad  wholly  within  the  Canadian 
Yukon  is  the  Klondike  Mines  Railroad,  extending  from  the  Yukon 
River  at  Dawson  30  miles  into  the  mining  district,  which  received 
a  cash  subsidy  of  $6,400  per  mile. 

It  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  Government  aid,  but  it  does  not 
result  in  securing  the  necessary  capital  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
The  selection  of  a  grantee  under  this  form  is  also  a  matter  of  favor, 
and  therefore  objectionable.  It  is,  furthermore,  a  straight  gift 
and  is  not  charged  against  the  line,  and  the  Government  has  no 
recourse  to  recover  the  amount  at  any  time  in  the  future.  A  rail- 
road should  eventually  repay  its  total  cost. 

THE   CANADIAN   GRAND   TRUNK  PACIFIC   PLAN. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  the  most  recent  transcontinental  line. 
It  is  not  yet  finished.  It  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  is  to  be  3,600  miles  in  length.  It  is  in  high  latitudes  and  in 
country  very  similar  to  Alaska. 

The  Canadian  Government  adopted  two  quite  different  plans  for 
constructing  the  line.  The  eastern  half  the  Government  itself  under- 
took to  bufld  and  own.  The  construction  is  carried  on  by  a  com- 
mission of  three,  the  work  being  let  by  sections  on  contract.  It  is 
financed  by  the  I)ominion  treasury  by  sale  of  Government  debentures 
when  necessary,  but  largely  is  paid  for  from  current  revenues.  It 
was  leased  for  operation  m  advance  of  its  construction  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  for  50  years  at  a  rental  of  3  per  cent  on  its 
cost,  provided  that  there  is  to  be  no  rental  paid  for  the  first  7  years 
after  completion.  The  lessee  must  furnish  the  rolling  stock  and 
keep  theproperty  up  and  give  a  service  satisfactory  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Tnere  is  no  division  of  net  earnings  between  the  company  and 
the  Government. 

The  western  half  of  the  line  is  built  under  contract  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  and  is  owned  by  it. 

The  Government  guarantees  the  bonds  of  the  company,  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  line  in 
the  mountain  sections  and  not  to  exceed  $13,000  per  mile  on  the 
prairie  sections. 

The  Government  is  also  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  for  sev^i 
years  without  recourse.  After  seven  years,  if  the  Government  is  called 
on  to  pay  any  further  interest  or  principal  of  the  bonds,  it  is  abrogated 
to  the  rights  of  the  bondholders.  The  other  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
road  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  There 
is  to  be  no  division  of  net  earnings  between  the  company  and  the 
Government. 

It  is  estimated  the  whole  line  will  cost  $250,000,000  when  com- 
pleted. 

THE    CHICAGO   STREET   RAILWAY   PLAX. 

The  city  of  Chicago  a  few  years  ago  went  through  a  strenuous  cam- 
paign for  the  municipal  ownership  of  its  street  railroads. 

Ihe  old  franchise  had  expired.  The  lines  were  badly  run  down  and 
required  to  be  entirely  rebuilt  and  equipped,  and  a  larger  amount  of 
new  track  had  to  be  built  also. 
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The  companies  sought  a  renewal  of  this  franchise.  A  mayor  was 
elected  pledged  to  the  principle  of  municipal  ownership.  There  was 
a  vast  deal  of  dissension  and  argument.  An  expert  was  brought  from 
Europe  to  advise  as  to  city  ownership  and  advised  against  it. 

Eventually  a  contract  was  made  between  the  city  and  the  street 
railroad  companies  wherebv  the  franchises  were  extended  for  50  years. 
The  existing  lines  were  valued  at  $50,000,000. 

The  companies  agreed  to  supply  the  additional  capital  required  to 
rebuild  and  equip  the  lines  and  to  build  the  new  lines,  the  com- 
panies to  receive  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  value  of  the  existing  lines 
and  of  any  new  capital  supplied  after  paying  operating  expenses  and 
maintenance  charges. 

The  net  earnings  to  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  lines  after  pay- 
ing these  charges  is  divided,  55  per  cent  to  the  city  and  45  per  cent 
to  the  companies;  the  construction,  equipment,  and  operation  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  city. 

This  contract  resulted  in  the  prompt  rebuilding  of  the  lines,  which 
are  giving  excellent  service  and  returning  the  city  over  a  million 
dollars  per  year  in  profits. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SUBWAY  PLAN. 

After  about  10  years  of  discussion  and  effort  New  York  City  has 
recently  closed  the  contracts  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  an 
extensive  system  of  new  subways.  The  lines  are  estimated  to  cost 
$326,000,000. 

In  substance  and  effect  the  city  builds  and  owns  the  lines  and 
leases  them  for  operation. 

As  the  city's  borrowing  capacity  was  Umited  it  was  unable  to  pro- 
vide only  about  one-half  me  capital  required.  This  is  provided  by  the 
issue  and  sale  of  city  bonds.  The  other  half  of  the  capital  required 
is  to  be  supplied  by  the  companies  which  are  to  operate  the  lines. 
The  conipames  pay  this  money  over  to  the  city,  which  builds  the  lines. 

The  plans  and  specifications  are  prepared  by  the  city  and  contracts 
let  for  construction  of  the  lines  by  sections  after  competitive  bidding. 

The  lines  are  leased  for  49  years  for  operation,  the  rates  being  fixed 
in  the  lease,  the  operating  companies  to  furnish  the  equipment.  All 
capital  furnished  by  the  compames,  whether  for  construction  or  equip- 
ment, is  represented  bv  bonds  and  secured  by  lien  on  the  property. 

It  is  provided  that  from  earnings  the  operating  expense  and  main- 
tenance, together  with  interest  on  all  capital,  both  that  supplied  by 
the  city  as  well  as  that  supplied  by  the  companies,  must  fee  paid. 
There  is  also  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  to  be 
deducted  from  earnings  annually  and  appUed  to  the  repayment  of 
the  capital  cost  of  the  lines.  After  these  sums  are  paid  the  earnings 
are  divided  equally  between  the  city  and  the  operatmg  companies. 

The  contract  provides  that  the  city  can  cancel  the  leases  at  any 
time  after  10  years  and  take  over  the  operation  of  the  lines  itself  by 
repaying  to  the  companies  the  money  they  have  advanced. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sinking  fund  will  within  40  years  repay 
the  entire  cost  of  the  lines  and  equipment  and  leave  them  the  prop- 
erty of  the  city,  free  of  encumbrance.  Service  and  operation  of  the 
lines  are  always  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  city's  public  service 
comnussion. 
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THE   NEW   YORK  PLAN   MOST   SCIENTIFIC. 

The  New  York  plan  is  the  most  recent  and  seems  the  most  ra- 
tional and  scientij&c  solution  of  Government  ownership  of  transpor- 
tation lines. 

The  principle  is  the  same  for  a  citv  as  for  a  nation.  Adapted  to 
Alaska,  it  would  simply  mean  that  the  National  Government  would 
supplv  the  capital  and  build  and  own  the  railroads.  The  lines  would 
then  be  leasea  to  the  best  bidder  who  would  equip  them  and  operate 
them  in  accordance  with  established  rates  and  regulations  and  pay  the 
largest  per  cent  of  their  net  earnings,  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  to  the 
Government.  There  would  necessarily  be  provided  a  sinking  fund 
to  pay  off  the  cost  of  the  lines. 

The  traffic  of  a  street  railway  line  in  New  York  or  Chicago  is  rea- 
sonably definite  and  certain.  This  could  not  be  said  of  the  railroad 
lines  in  Alaska.  There  the  traffic  must  be  largely  created.  This 
involves  a  campaign  of  advertisement  and  development.  How 
quickly  the  lines  may  become  profitable  will  depend  on  the  energy 
and  ingjenuity  of  the  operating  company  in  attracting  settlement  and 
industries.  The  liberality  and  cooperation  of  the  Government  in 
the  use  and  disposition  of  the  public  land  along  the  lines  would 
be  a  great  factor.  As  there  could  be  no  profit  for  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  lessee  until  the  roads  could  show  surplus  earnings,  there 
would  be  every  incentive  to  hasten  the  development  of  the  country. 

It  might  be  that  the  lines  at  first  would  not  earn  sufficient  to  pay 
operating  expenses  and  interest.  Some  of  them  might  not  even  earn 
enough  to  pay  operating  expenses,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
eventually  the  business  would  grow  and  repay  all  deficits  as  well  as 
the  capital  cost. 

There  may  be  some  doubt  whether  a  bidder  could  be  found  willing 
to  equip  the  lines  and  contract  to  maintain  and  operate  them  for  50 
per  cent  of  the  net  earnings.  In  such  case  it  would  necessitate  the 
Government  operation  of  the  lines,  perhaps  with  some  deficits  for  a 
time,  until  population  and  development  should  increase  the  traffic. 
These  are  the  uncertain  elements. 

In  leasing  the  lines  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  fix  a  definite 
classification  and  rates  which  would  not  be  subject  to  change  without 
the  consent  of  the  operating  company  during  the  term  oi  the  lease. 

It  would  probably  also  be  necessary  to  provide  that  the  equipment 
and  service  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  some  other  judicial  body  and  not  subject  to 
the  capricious  action  of  a  local  legislature. 

The  rates  and  service  on  the  railroads  of  Chicago  and  New  York 
are  so  fixed.  In  fact,  a  lease  which  leaves  in  the  lessor  the  absolute 
right  to  change  or  reduce  rates  at  will  would  lack  mutuality.  The 
lessor  could  so  reduce  rates  as  to  wholly  deprive  the  lessee  of  the 
hope  of  profit.  So  also  the  legislature,  by  arbitrarily  fixing  rates  or 
increasing  the  number  of  trainmen  or  by  increasing  their  pay  or  by 
imposing  excessive  taxation,  might  entirely  destroy  Uie  hope  of  profit. 
These  things  would  have  to  be  guarded  against.  With  such  safe- 
guards there  seems  no  reasonable  ground  to  fear  that  a  lessee  could 
not  be  found  for  any  of  the  proposed  lines. 
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PLAN  FOR  GOVERNMENT  AID  AND  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP. 

A  study  of  the  various  plans  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there 
is  to  be  Government  aid  instead  of  Government  ownership  in  Alaska 
it  could  be  well  done  as  follows: 

First.  Remove  the  present  restrictions  which  have  brought  build- 
ing there  to  a  stop — that  is,  by  opening  the  coal  lands  ancTby 
for  a  captain  number  of  years  a  nomind  taxation  on  the  Unes,  basei 
on  earnings  in  lieu  of  the  existing  license  tax. 

Second.  The  Government  to  designate  the  line  or  lines  it  desires 
to  have  built  and  which  it  will  aid  and  prepare  the  specifications  for 
the  work. 

Third.  The  Government  to  invite  bids  for  the  construction  of  the 
designated  lines,  the  points  of  competition  to  be  (a)  what  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  line  the  bidder  will  ask  the  Government  to  supply,  not  to 
exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  and  what  part  the  bidder  will 
supdy;  (b)  what  percentage  of  the  net  earnings  the  bidder  will  pay 
the  Grovemment  m  consideration  of  its  aid. 

Fourth.  The  aid  to  be  granted  to  be  by  way  of  a  loan  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's 3  per  cent  50-year  bonds  to  the  amount  disclosed  by  the 
best  bidder,  but  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  line,  the  bonds  to  be  made  a  first  lien  on  the  lines.  If  it  were 
considered  better  the  aid  could  be  by  guarantee  of  the  company's 
bonds  instead  of  a  loan  of  Government  bonds. 

Fifth.  The  earning  of  the  lines  to  be  applied,  first,  to  the  payment 
of  operating  and  mamtenance  expense;  second,  to  the  payment  of  the 
mterest  on  the  bonds  loaned  or  guaranteed  by  the  Government  and 
to  the  interest  upon  any  money  supplied  by  the  company;  third,  to 
establish  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  tne  bonds  against  the  aate  of  their 
maturity;  the  remainder  to  be  divided  between  the  company  and  the 
Government  on  the  basis  disclosed  in  the  best  bid. 

COMPARISONS. 

The  difference  in  results  between  the  two  plans  is  not  great.  In 
one  case  the  Government  would  supply  all  the  capital ;  in  the  other 
the  contracting  company  would  supply  it  on  the  Government's 
partial  guaranty  or  loan. 

The  operating  expense  and  interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  the  lines 
of  necessity  would  come  first  out  of  the  earnings  in  either  case. 

The  net  profits  remaining  only  are  what  could  be  divided.  Those 
net  profits  measure  the  value  of  the  property  under  either  plan. 

Under  Government  ownership  the  rentals  of  the  lines  would  be 
based  on  these  net  earnings.  In  the  case  of  the  New  York  subways 
this  rental  is  50  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings.  It  is  not  likely  it  would 
be  greater  in  Alaska. 

Under  private  ownership  with  Government  guaranty  or  loan  on 
the  plan  proposed,  the  Government  would  still  receive  a  percentage 
of  the  net  earnings.  This  would  probably  be  as  high  as  50  per  cent  in 
certain  cases.  It  would  supply  no  part  of  the  cost  except  by  way  of 
guaranty  or  loan  well  secured.  The  Government  would  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  construction.  Furthermore,  no 
doubt  under  competitive  bidding  a  large  part  of  the  lines  would  be 
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built  without  any  guaranty  at  all.  The  Government  under  this 
plan  would  not  enter  into  competition  with  its  citizens  in  the  business 
of  railroad  building. 

Whatever  the  pian  pursued  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  would  only  be 
necessarv  for  the  Government  to  build  or  aid  the  two  trunk  lines 
proposed.  Once  these  are  finished  and  the  restrictions  on  private 
enterprise  removed,  extensions,  branches,  and  new  lines  would  grow 
as  demanded  until  the  territory  should  be  fully  developed. 


Name  of  road  and  terminals. 

Gauge. 

MUflS. 

Estimated 
cost. 

Copper  River  &  Northwestern  (Cordova  to  Kennicott) 

Alaska  Northern  R.  R.  (Seward  to ) 

Standard 

do 

200 

71 
86.5 

45 

32.5 

7 

9 
110 

«30,000.0C0 
5,000,090 

Seward  Peninsula  Ry.  (Nome  to  Sheton  with  spur  to  Pay 

3  feet 

2,000,000 

Streak). 
Taoana  Valley  R.  R.  (Fairbanks  to  ChatJnlka,  with  spur  to 

Chena). 
OomKll  ^itr  4  Bolovion  River  Hv-  (Solomon  to  Penelope)  .... 

do 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 

Wild  Qoose  R.  R.  (Council  to  Ophir  Creek) 

3  feet 

200.000 

Yakutat  &  Southern  (Yakutat  to  Situk  River) 

do 

100,000 

White  Pass  &  Yukon  Ry .  i  (Skasway  to  White  Horse) 

do 

6,000,000 

1  Only  20  miles  of  the  line  are  in  Alaska. 


MONDAY,  MAY  12,  1913. 

Committee  on  Tebritories, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  for  the  purpose  of 
further  considering  the  bill  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133)  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Present:  Senators  Pittman  (chairman),  Chamberlain,  Walsh; 
Hitchcock,  Nelson,  Bristow,  McLean,  and  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Mr.  Jemmett,  of  the  Alaskan  Northern  Rail- 
way Co.,  wishes  to  be  heard. 

STATEHEVT  OF  KB.  FSAVCIS  O.  JEKMETT,  TBEASUSEB  ALASKA 
SOBTHESV  KAHEOAD  CO.  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH.;  ADDSESS, 
TOBOVTO,  OVTARIO. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  discussing  this 
bUl,  which  has  for  its  object  the  development  of  Alaska  by  the  means 
of  Government  construction  and  possibly  Government  operation  of 
railways,  I  think  three  main  questions  have  to  be  considered,  some  of 
which  have  been  discussed  pretty  thoroughly  already.  First  of  all 
is  the  question  of  what  the  resources  are  which  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
velop. Then  there  comes  the  Question,  if  those  resources  are  rich 
and  if  they  offer  inducements  to  numan  enterprise  and  labor,  what  is 
the  reason  they  have  not  been  developed?  And,  thirdly;,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty — how  to  develop  them — the  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  regarding  development. 
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I  propose  to  say  very  little  about  the  general  resources  of  Alaska. 
Judge  Wickersham  and  Mr.  Joslin  have  gone  mto  that  pretty  thor- 
oughly. So  far  as  my  much  more  limited  knowledge  goes  I  a^ee 
in  a  broad  substantial  way  with  everything  they  have  said,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  have  exaggerated.  I  think  the  resources  are  substan- 
tially as  they  have  been  shown  to  you  by  the  men  who  have  had  long 
personal  knowledge  of  them. 

I  just  want,  however,  to  emphasize  one  point  which  I  think  has  not 
been  sufficiently  emphasized,  that  if  you  take  a  line  running  through 
this  portion  of  Alaska 

Senator  Jones.  Describe  that  a  little  bit  better,  please. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  central  portion  of  Alaska,  excluding  the  south- 
eastern coast  district,  a  line  which  roughly  runs  along  parallel  148. 
It  divides  this  country  into  two  parts. 

That  is  parallel  148  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Between  those  two  parts  there  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  one 
practical  means  of  communication  until  vou  get  into  the  Tanana 
Valley.  That  is,  vou  can  come  through  here  in  the  Matanuska  Valley. 
It  may  be  possible  you  can  get  in  there  [indicating]  down  the  heaH- 
waters  of  tne  East  Susitna,  out  it  is  not  a  practicable  route  so  far 
as  I  know.  On  the  east  of  that  line  you  have  the  Bering  coal  fields, 
you  have  all  these  rich  copper  deposits,  and  you  have  some  very 
valuable  gold  deposits,  but  speaking  broadly  that  is  all  the  resources 
there  are  on  this  side  of  the  line  [indicating] .  There  are  some  agri- 
cultural lands  which  the  commission  points  out  as  possible  to  use 
for  agriculture,  but  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  about  them. 

On  this  west  side  of  the  line  [indicating]  we  have  the  Matanuska 
coal  fields.  We  have  all  these  gold  deposits  that  are  shown.  But 
more  than  all  we  have  these  valleys  which  contain,  as  I  understand, 
all  the  lands  susceptible  to  agriculture  in  Alaska  except  little  pockets. 

This  blue  coloring  [indicating] — understand  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  preparing  this  map — ^shows  roughly  all  the  agricultural  land 
there  is  in  Alaska. 

You  will  notice  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  suggested  line,  148 — 
excepting  the  Tanana  Valley,  the  portion  you  have  nere  [indicating] — 
are  to  be  found  practically  all  the  agricultural  resources  of  Alaska. 
The  Susitna  and  the  Matanuska  Valleys  contain  perhaps  the  largest 
of  the  best  land.     That  is  splendid  agricultural  land.    There  is  good 

grazing  land  there  [indicating] ,  and  a  lot  of  this  land  is  highly  tim- 
er ed,  suitable  for  pulp  wooa  and  all  local  building  operations,  and 
so  forth. 

I  think  I  need  only  say  that  if  half  which  Judge  Wickersham  and 
Mr.  Joslin  have  told  you  about  the  resources  of  Alaska  is  true,  there 
could  not  be  a  better  field  for  private  enterprise  and,  necessarily  and 
consequentially,  to  build  railroads  into. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  resources  of  Alaska  I  just  want 
to  refer  very  briefly  to  one  point  which  Judge  Wickersham  very 
rightly  put  in  the  front  of  his  argument,  and  that  is  the  national  im- 
portance to  the  country  of  the  development  of  these  high-grade  coals. 
The  Navy  Department  for  some  time  past  has  been  fuUy  Sive  to  this 
part  of  the  situation,  and  in  February,  1912,  the  late  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Mr.  von  Meyer,  gave  evidence  before  the  House  Naval 
Committee. 
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The  Secretary's  explanation  regarding  the  naval  situation  on  the 
Pacific  led  to  nis  being  questioned  regarding  Alaskan  coal.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  he  stated  as  foUows: 

Secretary  Meter.  We  have  tested  the  Pacific  coal,  all  the  coal  we  could  get,  but 
we  did  not  find  anything  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  Navy.  We  had  samples  of  this 
Matanuska  coal,  as  it  is  called,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see,  it  was  absolutely  satisfactory. 

I  understand  that  the  Matanuska  coal  field  lies  north  of  Prince  William  Sound  and 
from  150  to  200  miles  from  Seward  on  Resurrection  Bay.  It  is  known  to  contain 
extensive  bodies  of  coal  of  the  same  or  slightly  superior  quality  to  that  of  the  Bering 
River  field .  There  is  at  present  a  railroad  extending  from  Seward  toward  Matanuska  for 
about  70  miles,  which  railroad  was  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds  as  well  as  various  other 
reasons.  It  is  believed  that  the  extension  of  this  road  to  the  Matanuska  mines  would 
make  possible  the  bringing  of  this  coal  to  tidewater  at  Resurrection  Bay,  which  is  a 
magnificent  and  extensive  harbor,  landlocked  and  free  from  ice. 

I  took  this  matter  up  with  Secretary  Fisher  and  urged  upon  him  the  advisability 
of  having  a  certain  area  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  He  was  fully  in  svmjaathy 
with  the  proposition  and  made  the  recommendations  in  his  report  to  the  President 
which  was  forwarded  to  Con^^ress. 

I  also  know  that  the  coal  is  that  special  kind  of  coal  which  is  equal  in  quality  and 
of  the  same  character  as  the  Pocahontas  coal,  and  is  acceptable  to  the  Government 
for  naval  purposes. 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  any  definite  suggestion  to  offer,  the 
Secretary  repUed: 

I  am  prepared  to  say  right  now  that  I  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  land  being  reserved  in  the  Matanuska  coal  field  for  the  use  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  Can  that  be  done  by  an  Executive  order? 

Secretary  Meter.  That  is  all  under  the  Interior  Department.  Bfr.  Fisher  is  fully 
in  accord  with  it.    I  will  consult  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

The  Chairman.  That  land  could  be  withheld  £rom  sale  or  entry? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir.  The  matter  has  come  up  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Pres- 
ident is  in  accord  with  this  reservation  for  the  Navy. 

As  a  result  of  the  consultation  which  the  Secretary  undertook  to 
have  with  the  Interior  Department,  he  received  from  that  depart- 
ment a  memorandum  dated  28th  of  February,  1912,  in  which  the 
following  statement  was  made: 

The  President  has  the  undoubted  right  to  withdraw  any  public  lands  for  any  public 
purpose,  and  the  military  or  naval  forces  may  enter  upon  and  use  such  landis  or  Any 
of  tneir  products.  This  right  has  always  existed,  but  the  specific  right  to  withdraw 
public  lands  for  a  public  purpose  is  provided  for  in  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat., 

The  Secretary's  evidence  about  Alaska  coal  has  a  very  distinct 
bearing  on  the  question  now  before  this  committee,  and  with  your 
permission  I  should  like  to  place  on  the  record  pages  723-734,  and  a 
portion  of  page  752,  which  deal  very  substantiafly  with  the  whole 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  inserted. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

The  Chairman*.  Speaking  of  coal,  a  couple  of  gentlemen  called  to  see  me  a  day  or 
two  ago  with  reference  to  the  Alaska  coal.  You  and  the  department  realise  the 
enormous  amount  we  are  paying  in  freight  annually  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  also  including  Hawaii  and  the  Pnilippines.  The 
gentlemen  are  insisting  that  there  is  a  magnificent  deposit  of  very  superior  coal  in 
Alaska — one  of  the  best  there.    I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  it. 

Secretary  Meyer  (interposing).  Matanuska  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  insisting  that  there  is  a  railroad  partly  built 

Secretary  Meyer  (interposing).  Seven ty-one  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  ana  that  with  the  completion  of  that  road  something  like 
40  or  50  miles  farther  it  would  reach  this  coal  field  that  would  afford  abundant  coal  at 
about  60  per  cent,  perhaps,  of  the  present  price  that  it  is  costing  us.  Have  you  given 
any  attention  to  that  matter? 
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Secretary  Meter.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  given  it  considerable  attention. 

The  CHAfRMAW.  I  would  be  glad  for  you  to  state  to  the  committee  and  to  put  in 
your  hearings  as  fuUv  and  as  completely  as  you  can  any  suggestions  you  have  with 
reference  to  that  coal.  I  confess  I  have  sympathy  for  some  feasible  and  practicable 
project  that  will  save  the  Navv  a  million  dollarB  or  two  million  dollars  a  year  in  freight 
cluurges  in  sending  coal  around  the  Horn. 

Secretary  Meyer.  We  have  tested  the  Pacific  coal — all  the  coals  we  could  get. 
We  did  not  find  anything  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  I  underBtand  that  is  true  of  the  Pacific  coals. 

Secretary  Meter.  We  had  samples  of  this  Matanuska  coal,  as  it  is  called,  and  as  far 
as  we  could  see  it  was  absolutely  satis^tory.  I  understand  that  the  Matanuska  coal 
field  lies  north  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  from  150  to  200  miles  from  Seward,  on 
Resurrection  Bay.  It  is  known  to  contain  extensive  bodies  of  coal  of  the  same  or 
slightly  superior  quality  to  that  of  the  Bering  River  field.  There  is  at  present  a 
rauToad  extending  from  Seward  toward  Matanuska  for  about  70  miles,  which  railroad 
was  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds  as  well  as  various  other  reasons.  It  is  believed  that 
the  extension  of  this  road  to  the  Matanuska  mines  would  make  possible  the  bringing 
of  this  coal  to  tidewater  at  Resurrection  Bay,  which  is  a  magnificent  and  extensive 
harbor,  landlocked,  and  free  from  ice.  I  too  i  this  matter  up  with  Secretary  Fisher 
and  urged  upon  him  the  advisability  of  avin  a  certain  area  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  Navy.  He  was  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  proposition  and  made  that  recommen- 
dation in  his  report  to  the  President  which  was  forwarded  to  Congress.  We  feel  tla&t  a 
certain  area  should  be  reserved  for  the  Navy  and  be  mined  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  by 
some  appropriate  bureau  not  in  the  Navy  Department,  but  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
possibly,  and  that  this  coal  should  be  used  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  contemplates  the  Government  taking  over  the  railroad  and 
extending  it  to  the  coal  field? 

Secretuv  Meter.  It  would  have  to  to  get  results,  unless  the  railroad  extends. 
That  goes  beyond  my  jurisdiction.  I  think  that  Mr.  Fisher's  idea  is  that  the  railroad 
should  be  continued  by  private  parties,  and  if  they  demonstrate  that  they  are  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  continue,  the  Government  should  take  over  the  property  and 
complete  the  railroad . 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  cost  per  mile  of  building  that 
road? 

Secretary  Meter.  I  think  possibly  Secretary  Fisher  has  that  information. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  know  in  a  general  wav  whether  it  is  very  expensive? 

Secretary^  Meter.  Yes,  sir;  I  do;  but  I  also  know  that  the  coal  is  that  special  kind 
of  coal  which  is  equal  in  quality  and  of  the  same  character  as  the  Pocahontas  coal, 
and  is  acceptable  to  the  Government  for  naval  purposes. 

Mr.  Butler.  How  does  the  analysis  compare  witn  the  Pocahontas  coal? 

Secretary  Meter.  The  samples  show  that  these  coals  are  exceptionally  low  in  ash 
and  sulphur  and  verv  high  in  heating  value.  The  number  of  British  thermal  units 
about  equal  that  of  the  eastern  coals. 

The  CfnAiRMAN.  I  gathered  from  what  these  gentlemen  stated  to  me  that  if  some 
arrangement  were  made  whereby  this  coal  could  be  used  by  the  Navy  the  railroad 
company  would  complete  the  line  of  railroad  and  operate  it,  if  the  coal  was  made 
available  and  the  Navy  had  an  arrangement  by  which  it  could  use  the  coal. 

Secretary  Meter.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  the  same  gentlemen  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jemmett  was  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

Secretary  Meter.  Yes,  sir.    They  had  a  tentative  bill: 

"There  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  public  lands  in  Alaska  containing  deposits  of 
coal,  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States,  not  to 

exceed thousand  acres,  in  such  locations  and  tracts  as  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  and  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navy,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  may 
select.  The  lands  so  withdrawn  and  reserved  shall  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  the  date  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  same;  and  the 
said  Secretary  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  cause  the  coal  contained  in  said  lands  so 
withdrawn  and  reserved,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  required 
for  the  use  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  to  be  supplied  to  the  Navy  Department. ' ' 

l^t  was  the  bill.    I  have  not  had  time  to  give  it  consideration. 

Hie  Chairman.  They  came  to  see  me  and  I  told  them  to  see  you  and  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  you  and  the  department. 

Secretary  Meter.  The  Navy  is  in  favor  of  a  certain  acreage  of  land,  enough  to 
supply  the  Navy  for  20  years  or  more,  being  reserved  as  a  minimum.  I  think  that  we 
should  reserve  enough  for  all  time  if  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Talbott.  How  much  coal  do  we  ship  to  the  Pacific  during  the  year? 
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Secretary  Meyer.  The  Navy  now  consumes  160,000  tons  a  year  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
If  the  entire  fleet  were  operating  there  at  times  after  the  canal  is  opened,  the  amount 
would  be  about  300,000  tons.  In  time  of  wiar  a  fleet  operating  in  the  Pacific  would 
require  200,000  tons  per  month.  The  analyses  made  of  the  samples  recently  obtained 
by  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  while  in  Alaska  show  that  the  Matanuska  and 
Bering  River  coals  are  exceptionally  low  in  ash  and  sulphur  and  very  high  in  heating 
value,  the  British  thermal  units  in  some  cases  running  as  high  as  15,4CK),  whDe  the 
eastern  coals  average  a  little  under  14,800. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  supply  of  that  coal,  has  it  been  sufficiently  prospected 
to  know  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Mr.  Fisher  maae  a  personal  visit  and  reported  to  the  Cabinet 
that  there  was  every  evidence  of  an  abundance  of  coal  there. 

Mr.  Foas.  How  far  are  these  coal  fields  from  the  end  of  the  railroad? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Only  about  71  miles  of  the  road  is  built. 

Mr.  FosB.  What  railroad  is  that? 

Secretary  Meyer.  It  is  on  the  map,  right  in  front  of  you. 

Mr.  Fobs.  Does  this  coal  compare  favorably  with  Pocahontas,  New  River,  and 
Georges  Creek,  such  as  we  have  been  using? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Foss.  I  want  U>  ask  you  about  the  coal  in  the  State  of  Washington.  About 
every  vear  the  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Washington  usually  insist  that  they 
have  tne  best  coal  on  earth  for  the  Navy,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  will  hear  from 
them  this  year. 

Secretarv  Meyer.  I  have  had  that  all  out  with  them.  We  have  had  a  meeting 
of  the  coal-mine  owners  at  my  office,  and  I  think  we  satisfied  them  that  the  coal 
thev  have  found  up  to  the  present  time  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Foss.  Have  you  investigated  any  of  the  coal  in  northern  California? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Foss.  Please  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the  investigations  you  have  made 
of  the  Pacific  coast  coals. 

Secretary  Meyer.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  put  it  in  general  form.  The  object  of 
the  Navy  in  making  these  analyses  is  not  to  injure  the  coal  trade  of  California.  We 
do  not  want  to  put  in  anvthing  which  will  attract  attention  and  make  the  steam- 
ship companies  be  less  liable  to  buy  one  brand  than  another,  because  we  do  not  feel 
that  that  is  our  business.  While  1  understand  that  that  is  not  your  object  in  any 
way,  we  should  not  fail  to  guard  our  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  one  coal  over  another 
in  our  analyses. 

Mr.  Foss.  That  is  all  right.  State  the  reasons  why  the  coal  is  not  satisfactory  for 
the  Navy. 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  merely  mentioned  that  so  that  the  committee  would  under- 
stand why  we  did  not  do  it.  The  Navy  Department  has  recently  completed  the  test 
of  certain  representative  coals  mined  on  the  west  coast  and  of  three  others  mined  in 
British  Columbia.  The  test  was  conducted  in  the  earnest  hope  that  one  or  more 
kinds  of  west-coast  coal  of  reasonable  cost  suitable  for  use  in  Navy  vessels  would  be 
discovered,  to  the  end  that  the  necessity  for  sending  coal  froih  eastern  ports  to  the 
west  coast  might  be  obviated.  This  present  necessity  is  a  source  of  emoarrassment 
to  the  department. 

The  coals  tested  were  selected  and  purchased  after  exhaustive  inouiries  had  been 
made  regarding  the  kinds  of  coal  most  probably  suited  to  naval  needs.  The  depart- 
ment h^  the  nearty  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  bureau,  in  addition  to  placing  before  the  Navy  Department  the  ex- 
tensive information  at  its  (K)mmand,  has  had  when  practicable  representatives  actually 
present  to  observe  and  to  assist  with  the  work  aboard  ship. 

The  tests  were  made  under  service  conditions  aboard  sister  ships.  Prior  to  the 
banning  of  the  tests  the  vessels  selected  for  the  purpose,  the  We9t  Virginia  and 
Marylanat  were  given  an  overhauling  to  the  end  that  tne  state  of  efficiency  of  their 
machinery  and  boilers  might  be  as  similar  as  are  the  designs  of  machinery,  boilers, 
and  hull. 

During  the  tests  of  the  first  three  kinds  of  west-coast  coal, which  were  conducted 
aboard  the  Maryland ,  Pocahontas  coal  was  burned  aboard  the  West  Virginia  in  order  to 
determine  exactly,  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  the  evaporative  power  of  such  coal  as  is 
customarily  used  aboard  vessels  under  the  conditions  selected  for  the  tests.  The 
ships  were  kept  in  company  during  these  tests,  and  the  coals  were  burned  under  as 
nearly  as  possible  exactly  similar  conditions  as  to  ppeed,  weather,  etc 

After  three  kinds  of  west-coast  coal  had  been  tested  (one  kind  twice),  it  became 
necessary  to  divert  the  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  to  other  and  more  uigent  duty, 
which  delayed  the  work  for  about  three  months,  when  it  was  resumed.    The  Maryland 
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being  unavailable  for  this  particular  duty  at  this  time,  the  department  assijmed  the 
Colorado  to  participate  with  the  West  Virginia  in  the  second  series  of  tests.  The  Colo- 
radOy  West  Viroinia,  and  Maryland  are  sister  ships,  identical  in  hull  and  in  all  principal 
details  of  machinery  designed.  The  only  difference  in  the  latter  which  is  worthy  of 
note  in  connection  with  these  tests  is  in  boiler  equipment,  the  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia  having  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  and  the  Colorado  having  part  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boilers  and  part  Niclausse  boilers.  The  latter  are  generally  considered  slightly 
less  efficient  than  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers,  though  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion  rather 
than  a  matter  of  record.  The  difference,  if  any  difference  exists,  is  believed  to  be  too 
small  to  affect  in  any  material  degree  the  results  of  the  tests. 

It  was  considered  that  the  first  series  of  tests  had  furnished  data  regarding;  the 
consumption  of  eastern  coal  aboard  this  class  of  ships,  while  operating  under  conditions 
governing  the  tests,  to  afford  sufficiently  exact  comparisons  between  coal  and  the 
western  coals  which  were  to  be  tested  during  the  second  series.  On  this  accoimt,  and  in 
order  to  reduce  expenses  incident  to  the  tests,  and  to  permit  the  tests  to  be  prosecuted 
twice  as  rapidly  with  the  two  vessels  available,  it  was  decided  to  test  west-coast  coal 
aboard  the  Colorado  and  representative  British  Columbia  coals  aboard  the  West  Vir- 
ginia simultaneously. 

InstructionB  were  issued  the  commander  in  chief  to  consider  this  second  series  of 
tests  as  not  comparative  between  the  west-coast  and  British  Columbia  coals,  but  rather 
as  comparative  oetween  them  and  the  eastern  coal  used  in  the  West  Virginia  during  the 
first  series;  and  that,  in  order  that  exact  comparison  mi^ht  be  effected,  the  tests  during 
the  second  series  should  be  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
the  first  series. 

The  tests  of  each  kind  of  coal  contemplated  ia)  seven  days  at  anchor;  (6)  a  run  about 
10  knots  speed;  (c)  a  run  at  about  15  knots  speed;  (d)  a  run  at  about  20  knots  speed 
under  forced  draft. 

It  was  not  in  all  cases  possible  to  carry  out  this  schedule  in  its  entirety,  due  to  dele- 
terious effect  upon  the  boilers  or  to  other  controlling  circumstances.  In  every  case, 
however,  enough  accurate  data  was  obtained  either  to  demonstrate  the  utter  unfit- 
ness of  some  of  the  kinds  of  coal  or  to  afford  a  very  definite  comparison  between  east- 
em  coal  and  the  more  promising  of  the  west-coast  coals. 

The  data  of  the  tests  have  been  carefully  analyzed  by  the  department  and  results 
have  been  tabulated.  The  periormance  of  the  best  west-coast  coal  as  compared  to 
the  Pocahontas  burned  under  the  same  conditions  was  as  follows: 

For  a  stay  of  seven  days  in  port,  a  44-hour  run  at  about  10  knots  speed,  a  24-hour 
mn  at  about  15  knots  speed,  and  an  8-hour  run  at  about  20  knots  under  forced  draft, 
771.75  tons  of  this  western  coal  was  burned  as  opposed  to  531.55  tons  of  Pocahontas. 
In  other  words,  for  the  varied  duty  which  would  be  required  of  a  man-of-war  under 
conditions  likely  to  be  met  at  any  time,  it  would  require  45  per  cent  more  of  this  best 
westK^oast  coal  than  of  Pocahontas.  This  proportion  of  excess  is  not  the  same  under 
all  conditions,  beine  much  less  in  port  and  much  greater  under  forced  draft.  At  10 
knots,  which  would  probably  be  about  the  speed  at  which  armored  cruisers  could 
steam  the  greatest  distance  on  a  given  amount  of  coal,  it  was  found  from  actual  con- 
sumption during  these  tests  at  about  10  knots  that  the  Colorado  could,  starting  with 
hunters  full  of  eastern  coal,  easily  steam  from  either  San  Francisco  or  Puget  sound 
to  Manila  and  have  considerable  coal  left  in  her  bunkers  on  arrival.  With  this  west- 
em  coal  in  use  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  the  voyage  without  coaling  en 
route.  Or  she  could  steam  from  ruget  Sound  to  Honolulu,  fight  a  battle,  and  return 
to  the  Sound  without  renewing  her  supply  of  eastern  fuel,  while  with  western  coal 
this  would  be  impossible.  Or  she  could  with  eastern  coal  steam  from  Puget  Sound 
to  Asiatic  waters,  fight  an  engagement,  and  proceed  to  Manila  to  recoal,  while  with 
this  western  coal  the  chances  of  making  the  voyage  from  the  Sound,  even  to  Yoko- 
hama, wiUiout  coaling  en  route  would  be  so  remote  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  it. 
Or  she  could  in  time  of  emergency  steam  at  high  speed  from  Panama  to  Honolulu 
with  eastern  coal,  while  it  appears  from  the  results  of  these  tests  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  attempt  this  voyage  with  western  coal,  even  at  the  most  economical  and 
conse<)uently  much  slower  speed. 

Owing  to  the  isolated  position  of  the  United  States  and  the  long  stretches  between 
its  littoral  and  the  ports  of  its  insular  possessions,  the  Navy  Department  is  confronted 
with  problems  in  ship  design  which  exist  in  less  degree  in  most  other  principal  navies. 
Its  iBolation  and  its  comparatively  few  and  widely  separated  coaling  stations  make 
it  necessary  to  devote  especial  attention  to  affording  the  ship  the  greatest  possible 
coal-carrying  capacity.  To  enable  the  necessary  additional  weight  of  coal  to  be 
carried,  it  has  been  necessary  to  limit  to  the  utmost  the  weight  of  armor  and  of  ma- 
chinery, thereby  sacrificing  to  some  extent  the  \dtal  qualities  of  protection  and  speed. 
It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  most  short-sighted  policy  deliberately  to  abandon 
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the  one  quality  gained  at  such  sacrifice  bv  using  any  but  the  most  efficient  coal  which 
can  be  obtained  at  any  cost,  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  Uie  matter  of  cost  is  little, 
if  any,  in  favor  of  western  coal. 

A  very  undesirable  feature  of  this  best  of  coals  thus  far  tested  (which  likewise  obtains 
with  all  the  other  kinds)  is  the  Quantity  of  smoke  emitted.  This  feature  is  of  such  im- 
portance— because  of  the  fact  tnat  it  reveals  the  position  of  the  fleet  and  because  of 
its  serious  interference  with  ^un  pointing — that  the  reduction  of  smoke  to  the  lowest 
possible  limits  is  considered  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  navies  to  be  a  matter  of  first 
importance. 

Another  feature  of  this  coal,  though  apparently  peculiar  to  the  one  kind,  is  the 
fact  that  if  the  fires  are  stirred  with  the  fire  tools  to  an^r  extent  the  coal  immediately 
clinkers  and  the  smokestack  temperattu-es  rise  to  a  prombitive  degree.  Consequently 
this  coal  can  not  be  forced  to  any  extent  under  natural  draft,  whicn  would  be  a  serious 
defect  during  maneuvers  or  at  any  other  time  when  considerable  changes  of  speed 
mi^t  be  necessary. 

The  remaining  west-coast  coals  thus  far  tested  have  proven  inferior  in  varying  degrees 
to  the  one  referred  to  above.  The  lowest  in  the  coal  scale  required  245  tons  to  do  the 
work  of  100  tons  of  eastern  coal.  Some  of  them  have  distinctive  qualities  other  than 
their  low  heating  power,  such  as  excessive  amoimts  of  soot  and  ash,  which  clog 
the  tubes  and  the  grates,  or  their  destructive  effects  on  the  boilers  which  make  them 
wholly  unsuitable  for  use.  Two  of  the  British  Columbia  coals  were  found  to  be 
supenor  to  the  west-coast  coal,  one  of  them  comparing  favorably  with  eastern  coal. 
The  third  British  Columbia  coal  was  slightly  less  efficient  than  the  best  west-coapt 
coal,  but  was  superior  to  the  remainder. 

The  best  west-coast  coal,  the  test  of  which  gave  the  result  referred  to  above,  was 
sold  to  the  Government  at  a  cost  of  $4.75  a  ton,  loaded  in  baiges  alongside  the  naval 
station  at  Bremerton.  The  average  cost  of  the  three  lots  of  Pocahontas  coal  burned 
during  the  first  series  of  tests,  including  freight,  was  $7,555.  Using  these  figures  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  771.75  tons  of  west-coast  coal  burned  during  the  test  cost  about 
$3,665,  while  the  531.55  tons  of  Pocahontas  cost  about  $4,015.  These  figures  indicate 
that  the  western  coal,  delivered  at  the  Puget  Sound  yard,  cost  about  9  per  cent  less 
for  equal  power  developed  than  the  Pocahontas  would  cost  delivered  at  the  same  place. 
Had  this  western  coal  been  delivered  at  any  other  point  than  in  Pufet  Sound  the  freight 
charges  would  probably  have  more  than  offset  this  difference.  For  example,  the  cost 
at  San  Francisco  of  the  west-coast  coal  would  have  been  at  least  $6  a  ton,  and  this  would 
have  made  it  about  15  per  cent  more  expensive  than  Pocahontas  for  equal  power 
developed.  Freight  rates  on  eastern  coal  fluctuate  to  such  an  extent  that  an  exact 
comparison  covenng  general  conditions  is  impracticable,  but  it  appears  conclusive 
from  these  figures  that  this  best  west-coast  coal  will  cost  the  Government  more  in  every 
case  except  when  vessels  are  coaled  from  lighters  in  Puget  Sound. 

Only  one  other  west-coast  coal  cost  less  m  Puget  Sound  than  the  eastern  coal  for 
equal  power  developed,  and  this  was  a  coal  that  is  wholly  unsuitable.  Two  of  the 
British  Columbia  coals  cost  less  for  equal  power  developed  than  did  Pocahontas. 
But  in  this  case  the  British  Columbia  coal  was  delivered  in  Vancouver  Harbor,  and 
freight  charges  to  a  United  States  port  on  Puget  Sound  would  partly,  if  not  wholly, 
offset  the  difference.  In  any  other  United  States  port  these  two  coals  would  cost  more 
than  Pocahontas. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  pertinent  to  add  that  as  a  consequence  of  these  tests  the 
commandants  at  Mare  Island  and  at  Puget  Sound  were  directed  to  purchase  west-coast 
coal  for  use  in  yard  craft  and  the  shore  boilers.  The- commandant  at  Mare  Island 
recently  informed  the  department  that  he  had  been  able  to  secure  but  one  bid  from 
d»Eders  whose  coals  had  been  tested,  and  the  price  quoted,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  results  of  the  test,  shows  that  this  coal  would  cost  between  $2  and  $3  per  ton  more, 
for  equal  power  developed,  than  eastern  coal  would  cost  at  its  current  issue  price  at  the 
Mare  Island  yard. 

It  has  been  said  that  western  coal  would  give  better  results  if  a  different  form  of 
grate  bar  were  used.  The  department  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  improvement,  if  snyr, 
resulting  from  use  of  these  bars  would  be  slight,  and  there  are  serious  objections  to  their 
use.  Naval  vessels  may  be  required  to  proceed  on  short  notice  to  places  where  western 
coals  are  not  obtainable.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  for  every  vessel  to  carry  two 
complete  sets  of  grate  bars — one  for  burning  western  coals  and  the  other  for  burning 
eastern  and  Welsh  coals.  A  set  of  the  usual  type  of  grate  bars  for  the  Colorado  weighs, 
including  10  per  cent  of  spares,  about  50  tons.  There  would  be  no  place  to  store  these 
bars  except  in  coal  bunkers,  where  they  would  take  the  place  of  coal  and  would  stiU 
further  reduce  the  coal-carrying  capacity.  The  set  of  special  bars  would  cost,  with 
the  necessary  spares,  about  $3,000  for  each  ship  of  the  Colorado  class. 
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It  has  been  said  that  better  results  will  be  obtained  when  the  firemen  become 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  coal.  This  is  most  probably  true,  though  it  is  not  be- 
lieved possible  that,  even  with  changed  grate  bars  and  with  firemen  skilled  in  using 
western  coal,  the  best  kind  could  be  oumed  with  near  the  efficiency  of  eastern  coal. 
There  would  be  decided  objections  to  training  men  to  burning  this  coal  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  eastern  coal,  as  will  be  stated  below. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  western  coal  is  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  use  in  time 
of  war,  it  should  be  at  least  used  in  time  of  peace,  with  the  expectation  of  shifting  back 
to  easteru  coal  in  war  time.  In  the  opinion  of  the  department  there  a/e  objections 
to  this  course  which  considerably  outweish  any  argument  which  has  been  advanced 
in  its  support.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  shown  above,  the  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  greater  except  in  the  cases  where  coal  is  taken  aboard  in  Puget  Sound. 
The  greater  amount  of  coal  and  ashes  to  be  handled  for  given  power  (45  per  cent  greater 
in  case  of  the  best  west-coast  coal  thus  far  tested)  will  involve  a  proportional  additional 
amount  of  labor  to  handle  it,  and  either  the  number  of  men  must  be  increased  or  the 
present  force  must  be  overworked  if  the  usual  amount  of  steaming  is  to  be  done  and 
the  ship's  force  is  to  be  depended  upon  to  keep  the  ship  in  readiness  for  any  duty 
which  it  may  be  called  upon  to  perform.  The  department  has  had  in  force  for  some 
months,  and  with  gratifying  results,  the  policy  of  requiring  the  ship's  own  forces  to 
make  all  ordinary  repairs  and  to  keep  the  ships  in  constant  readiness  for  any  service. 
This  has  resulted  in  considerable  economies,  and  has  further  greatly  reduced,  the  time 
that  vessels  mast  spend  at  a  navy  yard  undergoing  repairs,  during  which  time  the 
drills  and  exercises  are  interrupted,  the  crews  become  more  or  less  disorganized,  and 
the  ships  themselves  are  not  available  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built.  To 
adopt  any  comrse  which  will  counteract  this  policy  will  result  in  an  increase  in  expense 
and  a  decrease  in  naval  preparedness.  A  further  disadvantage  of  having  to  handle 
this  additional  amount  of  coal  liei  in  the  increased  time  that  would  have  to  be  spent 
in  coaling  ship. 

To  teach  men  the  most  efficient  method  of  burning  this  western  coal,  as  has  been 
proposed,  would  mean  that  they  must  unlearn  what  has  already  been  taught,  and  this, 
again,  will  result  in  reduced  naval  preparedness.  The  existence  of  the  Navy  is 
justified  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  will  be  kept  at  all  times  in  the  maximum 
state  of  readiness  for  war.  Wars  often  come  with  little,  if  any,  advance  notice;  and 
if  the  Navy  is  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  unpreparedness  in  any  detail,  with  the 
expectation  Of  perfecting  that  detail  when  war  is  tnreatened,  it  is  inviting  disaster. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  details  is  the  ability  of  the  fleets  to  steam  the 
greatest  distance  with  the  amount  of  coal  which  they  can  cany,  and  to  develop  the 
maximum  speed  when  required.  This  ability  depends  in  large  degree  upon  the 
skill  of  the  fireroom  force,  and  this  skill  can  be  assured  only  by  careful  instruction  and 
training.  It  is  essential  to  the  country's  interests  that  firemen  aboard  its  men-of-war 
should  oe  kept  as  well  trained  as  are  the  gunners.  They  are  at  present  highly  trained. 
To  make  them  unlearn  what  they  now  know,  learn  to  handle  a  kind  of  coal  which  is 
to  be  used  only  in  time  of  peace,  and  then  depend  upon  their  releaming,  in  time  of 
threatened  hostilities,  to  bum  to  the  best  advantage  the  kind  of  coal  that  must  be 
used  in  time  of  war,  would  be  analogous  to  requiring  the  gunners  to  use  brown  powder 
at  target  practice  and  depending  upon  them  to  learn,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to 
use  smokeless  powder,  the  only  suitable  kind  in  time  of  battle. 

AnoUier  disadvantage  in  using  west  coast  coal  would  be  its  effects  upon  the  engineer- 
injEj  competition.  This  is  a  continuous  competition  among  the  engineer  forces  of  all 
principal  ships,  very  similar  in  purpose  and  methods  to  the  gunnery  competition, 
tl nder  the  spur  of  these  competitions  the  efficiency  of  the  fleets,  both  in  gunnery  and 
in  engineering,  has  increased  in  recent  years.  The  success  of  any  competition  must 
depend  upon  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  competitors  in  the  fairness  ana  impartiality 
with  which  it  is  conducted.  To  impose  an  inferior  grade  of  coal  upon  a  portion  of  the 
competing  ships  would  handicap  them  to  an  extent  that  would  doubtless  cause  them 
to  taxe  no  more  than  a  perfunctory  interest  in  its  outcome,  and  a  decrease  in  efficiency 
would  result.  As  the  gunnery  and  engineering  competitions  are  linked  together,  as 
they  inevitably  must  be  as  component  parts  of  battle,  anything  tending  to  affect  the 
engineering  competition  would  react  upon  our  present  supremacy  in  gunnery.  This 
supremacy  must  be  maintained  at  any  cost  if  the  Navy  is  to  be  depended  upon  in 
time  of  war.  The  rules  under  which  these  competitions  are  conducted  and  the  aetails 
of  result  must  be,  for  obvious  reasons,  withheld  from  publication;  but  the  department 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  believes  that  any  blow  struck  at  these  competitions 
would  be  a  direct  blow  at  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  and  hence  at  the  country's  first 
line  of  defense. 

The  department  is  keerdy  desirous  of  discovering  coal  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  which  can  be  used  successfully  in  naval  vessels,  and  will  not  cease  in 
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its  endeavors  until  every  coal  which  gives  prospects  of  success  has  been  tried.  The 
Navy,  and  hence  the  country  at  large,  has  more  at  stake  in  this  matter  than  any  in- 
dividual, or  any  group  of  individuals,  or  any  section  of  the  country  can  have.  But  at 
present  no  coal  equal  to  eastern  coal  has  been  found,  and  it  is  self-evident  that  in  time 
of  war  the  Navy  can  not  afford  to  use  any  but  the  best  guns,  or  best  powder,  or  best 
armor,  or  best  men.  And,  for  reasons  stated,  it  apoears  to  the  department  that  it  would 
err  in  adopting  for  use  in  time  of  peace  any  of  the  Kinds  of  western  coal  thus  far  tested, 
except  in  shore  plants,  tugs,  ana  such  naval  vessels  as  will  not  be  expected  to  take 
part  in  a  war.  The  department  will  continue  its  policy  to  use  western  coal  for  these 
purposes  whenever  its  use  entails  no  increased  expense  to  the  Government,  and 
lurtner  tests  of  western  coals  are  contemplated  as  soon  as  suitable  vessels  can  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Butler.  Mow  far  is  the  travel  out  of  the  beaten  track  to  obtain  this  coal  in 
Alaska? 

Secretary  Meyer.  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles. 

Mr.  Butler.  How  far  would  the  ships  have  to  travel? 

Secretary  Meter.  The  coal  would  have  to  come  to  the  ships.  It  is  cheaper  for  us 
to  have  the  colliers  bring  it  down  than  for  the  vessels  to  run  up  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Butler.  It  would  be  feasible  to  run  the  warships  up  Resurrection  Bay  to  coal? 

Secretary  Meter.  It  is  feasible,  but  not  advisable.  I  will  put  in  the  record  any 
distances  which  you  mav  want.  As  to  the  results  of  the  tests,  the  best  g[rade8  so  far 
tested  have  shown  that  tnese  coals  do  not  possess  the  required  chaiacteristics  for  naval 
purposes.  The  Navy  now  consumes  about  160,000  tons  a  year  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  with  the  opening  of  the  canal,  with  the  entire  naval  operations  in  the  Pacific  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  this  consumption  would  be  increased  to  at  least  300,000  tons  a  year. 

I  was  going  to  say  that,  rou^ly  speaking,  after  the  canal  is  open,  when  the  fleet 
spends  half  the  time  in  the  Pacific,  we  will  want  400,000  tons  of  coal  probably. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  it  pay  the  Government  to  build  the  railroad  up  to  the  coal 
fields  and  mine  coal  for  the  sake  of  400,000  tons  a  vear? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  imagine  that  if  the  railroaa  was  built  up  there  it  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  coal  that  the  Navy  desired .  Now,  that  which  is  reserved  for  the  Navy 
will  be  used  only  by  the  Navy  for  the  present  and  conserved  for  the  future.  I  imagine 
the  railroad,  when  it  was  designed,  was  not  designed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  coal 
for  the  Navy,  but  to  supply  the  Pacific  coast  people. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  the  event  of  the  Government  building  that  railroad,- it  means  the 
Government  takins  it  over  primarily  to  get  coal  for  the  Government's  use? 

Mr.  Talbott.  Tne  Government  need  not  do  that. 

Secretary  Meter.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  has  been  definitely  settled  that  the 
Government  should  do  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  I  understand  the  proposition,  the  400,000  tons  would  come  from 
our  own  reserve,  and  the  railroad  would  simply  get  the  freight? 

Secretary  Meyer.  That  is  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBERTd.  As  a  business  proposition,  would  it  pay  a  private  enterprise  to  build 
that  railroad  in  order  to  get  the  freight  on  a  maximum  of  400,000  tons? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  imagine  that  would  be  a  small  proportion  of  the  use  of  that  road. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  taking  any  stand  to  buy  that  railroad ;  it  is  not  for  the 
Navy  to  decide. 

Mr.  Butler.  What  is  the  freight  from  Newport  News  to  the  Pacific  coast? 

Secretary  Meyer.  From  $5  to  $8. 

The  Chairma n .  Some  one  was  asking  about  the  distance  awhile  ago.  This  says  that 
Resurrection  Bay  is  1,236  miles  from  Seattle,  1,750  miles  from  San  Francisco,  3,000 
from  Japan,  and  390  north  of  the  great  circle  route. 

Secretary  Meyer.  It  may  not  be  advisable  to  develop  the  coal  field  unless  we  are 
going  to  keep  up  the  fleet. 

Mr.  Butler.  We  will  have  to  keep  up  such  fleet  as  we  have  now  and  we  can  not  get 
along  without  coal . 

Secretary  Meyer.  It  would  be  an  asset  to  some  foreign  country ,  and  if  we  do  not  keep 
up  the  fleet  we  might  have  to  pay  a  big  indemnity  to  get  it  back. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  What  about  the  canal? 

Secretary  Meyer.  That  is  to  be  defended,  too. 

Mr.  Estopinal.  If  we  are  to  depend  on  the  Navy,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  have  a 
tremendous  Navy.    We  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Navy. 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Estopinal.  We  have  no  inner  line  of  defense  under  your  plan? 

Secretary  Meyer.  The  Navy  is  the  defense  and  is  the  only  guaranty  of  peace. 

Mr.  Estopinal.  If  the  defense  guard  should  be  defeated,  then  we  would  be  com- 
pelle<I  to  throw  up  the  sponge? 
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Secretary  Meter.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  throw  it  up,  but  we  would  suffer 
greatly  in  1o8b  of  money,  Uvea,  and  national  prestige. 

Mr.  Talbott.  I  suppose  ultimately  we  would  come  out  all  right,  but  it  would  be 
very  expensive? 

Secretary  Meter.  More  expensive  than  providing  for  three  or  four  battleships  a 
year.  Had  we  had  four  more  battleships  like  the  Oregon,  an  expenditure  of  only 
924,000,000,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  war  and  we  would  have  saved  over 
9500,000.000  and  all  the  hves  that  were  lost. 

In  order  that  this  country  may  possess  adequate  docking  facilities  for  its  larger 
vessels,  I  recommend  a  1,000-foot  dock  for  the  Atlantic  and  one  for  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  locations  to  be  determined  later. 

In  order  that  the  dry  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor  should  be  able  to  take  the  large  shipe 
allowed  by  the  present  length  and  width  of  the  Panama  Canal  locks,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  it  be  increased  from  800  feet  to  a  length  of  1,000  feet.  That  extra 
cost  would  be  $650,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Pearl  Harbor? 

Secretary  Meter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Talbott.  In  order  to  finish  that  road,  do  ^ou  think  it  would  be  feasible  for  the 
Government  to  make  arrangements  with  the  private  owners  to  guarantee  their  rsdl- 
load  bonds,  for  instance,  and  the  Government  recoup  by  reducing  so  much  for  every 
ton  of  freight  until  we  got  even? 

Secreta^  Meter.  If  it  became  known  that  the  Navy  would  buy  about  400,000 
toDB  a  year,  there  would  not  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  capitalists  to  complete  the 
road. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  not  possible  that  within  a  few  years  the  question  of  power  will 
be  settled  in  favor  of  oil? 

Secretary  Meter.  We  are  building  battleships  now  for  oil. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  not  quite  likely  that  in  a  very  few  years  we  will  not  have  any 
coal  vessels? 

Secretary  Meter.  It  is  possible  that  we  shall  go  to  oil.  At  the  same  time  a  large 
number  of  auxilmries  and  all  the  vessels  we  have  biult  up  to  date  will  be  using  coal. 

Mr.  EstofinaL.  Could  thev  provide  an  apparatus  to  use  either  coal  or  oil? 

Secretary  Meter.  Some  of  our  ships  use  ooth  coal  and  oH  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  oil  fields  been  sufficiently  developed  to  definitely  deter- 
mine whether  you  can  rely  upon  oil  as  a  fuel? 

Secretary  Meter.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  about  getting  oil  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  a  well-developed  plan  of  oil  depots,  showm^  where  the 
oil  tanks  are  to  be  located  for  Government  use  and  Government  ownership. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  ^ou  are  prepared  to  do  so  by 
the  time  you  revise  your  remarks,  if  you  have  any  aefimte  suggestions  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  legislation  with  reference  to  the  Alaska  coal  development,  that  you  incorporate 
it  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Meter.  I  am  prepared  to  say  right  now  that  I  go  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  Ismd  being  reserved  in  the  Matanuska  coal  field  for  the 
uee  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Hobson.  Can  that  be  done  by  an  Executive  order? 

Secretary  Meter.  That  is  all  under  the  Interior  Department.  Mr.  Fisher  is  fully 
in  accord  with  it.    I  will  consult  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

The  Chairman.  That  land  could  be  withheld  from  sale  or  entry? 

Se(^tary  Meter.  Yes^  sir.  The  matter  has  come  up  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Presi- 
dent IS  in  accord  with  this  reservation  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  not  there  have  to  be  legislation  to  use  it  for  Crovemment  pur- 
poses, even  if  it  were  withheld  from  sale?  It  seems  to  me  it  would  require  addi- 
tional Inislation. 

Mr.  Hobson.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  legislation. 

Secretanr  Meter.  The  legislation  is  being  asked  for,  as  I  understand,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  had  reference  to  was  the  suggestion  of  proper  legislation 
along  the  line  of  the  development  and  use  of  it. 

Socretary  Meter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  away.  I  can  not  get  in  touch 
with  him,  but  I  will  see  if  there  is  anyone  in  his  department  who  is  familiar  with  what 
he  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  in  poor  health? 

Secretary  Meter.  He  was  in  poor  health.  The  doctor  said  that  if  he  would  take 
this  trip  and  get  a  rest  he  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  KOFP.  Can  anything  practically  be  done  toward  the  solution  of  the  coal  auea- 
tion,  80  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  until  there  has  been  legislation  disposing  of  the 
entire  Alaska  question? 
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Secretary  Meter.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  decided  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Kopp.  What  I  desire  to  know  is  whether  you  contemplate  some  inmiediate 
action  in  behalf  of  the  Navy,  or  whether  when  that  plan  is  worked  out  that  the  Navy 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  manner  indicated  by  you? 

Secretary  Meter.  The  latter,  because  the  road  nas  to  be  built;  and  then  the  coal 
has  to  be  mined. 

Mr.  Kopp.  There  would  probably  be  no  capital  to  complete  that  road  until  that 
great  question  is  settled? 

Secretary  Meter.  No;  unless  the  Government  completed  it. 

Mi.  Browning.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  this  coal  in  Alaska  which  is 
useful  for  the  Navy  is  all  the  coal  there  is;  the  reservation  you  want  set  aside  does  not 
begin  to  cover  all  the  coal  lands  there? 

Secretary  Meter.  No,  indeed.  I  should  think  private  capital  would  be  very  glad 
to  build  that  road.    The  Na\'y  would  not  be  the  only  consumer  of  the  coal. 

Mr.  Browning.  Thev  are  not  the  only  consumer  in  the  East  of  the  Pocahontas  coal? 

Secretary  Meter.  Tnis  coal  does  not  seem  to  be  in  general  use  anywhere. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Has  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommended  that  the  Cjov- 
emment  build  that  road? 

Secretary  Meter.  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  definitely  decided.  I  have  not  read 
his  hearing,  but  n^y  impression  is  that  it  should  be  built  by  private  capital,  and  if 
private  capital  should  declare  that  it  is  unable  to  do  it,  then  it  should  be  built  by  the 
Government  rather  than  not  have  the  property  developed  at  all.  I  do  not  think:  his 
position  was  that  he  wanted  to  prevent  private  capital  from  completing  the  road. 

Secretary  Meter.  I  have  just  received  a  communication  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  reference  to  the  Alaska  coal  proposition  we  took  up  yesterday. 
It  says: 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  February  28^  19 J£, 

Dear  Mr.  Secrbtart.  The  inclosed  memorandum,  which  is  intended  to  convey 
the  matters  concerning  which  you  telephoned  me  last  night  at  5  o'clock,  has  been  pre- 

Sared  this  morning,  partially  in  the  Land  Office  and  partially  in  the  office  of  the 
ssistant  Attorney  General  for  this  department.     I  trust  you  will  find  it  of  use. 
Sincerely,  youre, 

Samuel  Adams,  Acting  Secretary. 
Hon.  Geo.  von  L.  Meter, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Care  House  Osmmittee  on  Naval  Affairs). 

The  President  has  the  undoubted  right  to  withdraw  any  public  lands  for  any  public 
puipose,  and  the  military  or  naval  forces  may  enter  upon  and  use  such  lands  or  any  of 
uieir  products.  This  right  has  always  existed,  but  the  specific  right  to  withdraw 
public  lands  for  a  public  purpose  is  provided  for  in  the  act  of  June  25, 1910  (36  Stat., 
847).  From  the  earliest  time  lands  have  been  withdrawn  both  for  military  and  naval 
use.  These  withdrawals  have  included  hay  reserves  and  wood  reserves  for  the  use 
of  the  military  forces  and  lands  containing  timber  for  use  by  the  Navy.  Such  with- 
drawals have  been  recognized  and  uphehf  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  by  the 
legislation  of  Congress  respecting  the  subsequent  disposition  of  lands  so  withdrawn. 

There  can  surely  be  no  aifference  between  the  products  above  the  ground  and  those 
beneath.  If  timber  lands  may  be  withdrawn  for  the  use  of  the  timber,  why  may  not 
coal  lands  be  withdrawn  for  the  use  of  the  coal? 

The  entire  Matanuska  field  in  the  District  of  Alaska  is  now  withdrawn.  There  are 
several  coal  locations  made  prior  to  withdrawal,  none  of  which  have  as  yet  passed  to 
entry  and  patent.  No  withdrawal  has  been  made  of  lands  for  the  use  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces  in  this  field.  This  department  knows  of  no  further  plans  for  the  building 
of  railroads  in  Alaska  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Secretary's  report. 

December  5,  1911,  the  President  withdrew  for  classification  and  in  aid  of  proposed 
legislation  under  the  act  of  June  25,  1910,  about  230,000  acres  of  land  around  Resur- 
rection Bay,  extending  northerly  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Chugach  National 
Forest.  These  lands  would,  perhaps,  be  available  should  the  railroad  proposed  to  be 
built  by  the  Government  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  may  say  that  our  attorney  has  looked  into  this 
matter,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  President  can  by 
Executive  order  withdraw  and  make  available  tor  the  use  of  the 
Navy  any  or  all  of  the  coal  lands  in  Alaska  which  are  now  withdrawn 
from  entry  and  are  not  covered  by  any  valid  subsisting  claim. 
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I  have  here,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  permission  to  put  in  the 
record,  a  draft  of  an  Executive  order  of  about  10  lines,  wnich,  after 
the  proper  description  of  the  coal  land  has  been  inserted,  and  the 
President's  signature  attached,  would  be  all  that  would  be  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  majr  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  It  seems  to  oe  most  desu*able  that  action  along 
these  lines  should  be  taken  at  once,  quite  irrespective  of  an  v  legislation 
regarding  coal  or  railways  which  may  be  passed  for  AlasKa.  Every- 
one will,  I  think,  admit  that  the  Government  has  the  first  claim 
upon  any  coal  in  Alaska  which  it  desires  for  use  for  national  purposes, 
and  before  lands  are  either  thrown  open  to  entry  or  made  available 
under  some  form  of  leasing  law,  it  is  better  that  the  Navy  should  take 
whatever  coal  lands  there  it  needs  rather  than  to  wait  until  the  situar 
tion  is  complicated  by  private  claims  that  may  attach  to  it,  after  any 
such  laws  have  been  passed  or  put  into  force. 

Then,  whenever  the  Navy  Department  is  ready  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  coal  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  the  railway  will 
be  prepared  to  continue  its  line  to  Matanuska,  and  to  deliver  to  the 
Navy  Department  coal  of  the  highest  grade  at  a  price  which  should 
save  the  Government,  as  a  matter  of  actual  cash,  about  $1,200,000 
per  annum.  And  this  saving  in  money  would  be  far  less  important 
than  the  fact  that  it  could  depend  upon  unlimited  supplies  of  coal 
being  delivered  by  land  in  an  impregnable  harbor,  at  a  point  which, 
as  Judj^e  Wickersham  has  explained,  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
strat^c  importance. 

(The  draft  of  the  proposed  Executive  order  is  as  follows:) 

SnOQESTED  DRAFT  OP  EXECUTIVE  ORDEH. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  lands  in  Alaska,  containing  deposits  of  coal, 

aggregating  about thousand  acres,  be  and  the  same  hereby  are  reserved  for 

the  use  of  the  Navy  Department  as  a  naval  coal  reservation  and  placed  under  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  coal  to  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  '^  United  States  Naval  Coal  Reserve  No.  1,"  subject 
to  any  existing  vested  rights  of  persons  within  the  limits  described,  viz. 

Mr.  Jemhett.  I  want  now  merely  to  touch,  in  passing,  on  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  Alaska,  conditions  which  have  during  the  last 
six  or  seven  years  brought  about  the  state  of  affairs  which  previous 
sneakers  have  described,  and  which  caused  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  say  in  1910: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  much  to  answer  for  in  not  having  given 
proper  attention  to  the  government  of  Alaska  and  the  development  of  her  resources 
lor  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  country. 

Sir,  the  conditions  which  exist  in  Alaska,  which  have  strangled  its 
growth,  which  have  smothered  private  enterprises,  which  have  ham- 
pered the  miner  and  prospector,  and  have  destroyed  private  capital. 
nave  been  so  fullv  oescnbed  by  Mr.  Wickersham,  Mr.  Joslin,  ana 
Mr.  Patrick  that  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  your  time  by  what  must, 
at  the  best,  be  mere  vain  repetition. 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  you  go  into  that,  will  you  kindly  advise 
us  what  amount  of  coal  the  Navy  requires  or  has  required  on  the 
Pacific  coast  heretofore,  and  where  it  comes  from? 

Mr.  JsMMETT.  Yes,  sir.  Without,  perhaps,  quoting  actual  figures 
from  memory,  the  Navy  has  used,  I  think,  from  150,000  to  200,000 
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tons  per  annum  of  high-grade  naval  coal  on  the  Pacific,  and  probably 
more  in  some  years,  all  of  which  comes  around  the  Horn.  For  some 
time  they  imported  it  from  Wales,  but  there  was  opposition  to  that 
here.  Smce  then  all  their  coal  has  come  from  the  eastern  coal  fields 
on  the  Atlantic.  It  all  goes  around  the  Horn,  and  it  is  delivered  at 
San  Francisco — I  think  Mare  Island  is  the  reservation  there — at  a 
cost  which  averages  about  $8.50  or  $9  a  ton. 

Senator  Walsh.  Supplied  where  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Supplied  at  Mare  Island,  San  Francisco.  If  it  is 
to  be  delivered  at  points  north — Sitka,  for  instance — it  would  have  to 
come  out  here  [indicating].  Judge  Wickersham  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  but  I  think  they  have  an  immense  coaling  station  away 
down  in  rearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Senator  Jones.  They  have  a  coaling  station  at  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Bremerton. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  at  Bremerton. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  And  there  is  one  at  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  amount  sent  around  to 
the  coast,  Mr.  Jemmett,  is  much  larger  than  you  stated. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures.  I  wanted  to  be  mod- 
erate. 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  the  parties  sup- 
plying the  coal  from  the  Atlantic  States  are  responsible  for  the  locking- 
up  policy  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  in  casual  conversation, 
but  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  have  heard  it  very  seriously  suggested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  perfectlv  obvious  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
these  eastern  suppliers  of  coat  to  have  Alaskan  coal  available. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  us  understand  about  that.  What  amount 
does  that  represent  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  i 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  amount  of  money  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  the  coal  is  delivered  at  seaboard  at  some- 
where between  $2  and  $2.50,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  it  would  have  a  money  value  of  $500,000 
to  the  Navy  1 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Something  like  that.  By  the  time  it  gets  around 
there  it  costs  $8.50  a  ton. 

Senator  Jones.  And  the  freight  charges  around  are  from  $4  to  S5 
a  ton? 

Senator  Walsh.  That  would  not  be  a  consideration  of  fibdng 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Speaking  about  the  amount  of  consideration  affect- 
ing the  eastern  coal  people  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Oh,  certainly,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  carries  that  coal  ? 

Mr.  Jebcmett.  A  ^eat  proportion  of  it  is  carried  in  forei^  bot- 
toms. Some  of  it  is  carried  in  Ajnerican  bottoms.  I  thmk  the 
figures  are  given  in  Mr.  Meyer's  evidence.  But  a  great  proportion 
is  carried  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  those  foreign  bottoms  would  be 
unavailable  in  time  of  war.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  coal  could 
not  be  got  around  the  Horn  and  delivered  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
face  of  an  active  naval  enemy.  It  would  be  absolutely  cut  off.  There 
is  no  question  on  that  point. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  stated  that  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
vide for  400,000  tons  per  annum  once  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened 
and  once  the  Navy  is  operating  half  the  year  on  the  Pacific.  They 
expect  to  be  more  active  on  the  Pacific  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.     He  wants  400,000  tons  a  year  provided  for. 

Referring  again  to  what  Judge  Wickersham  said  in  his  opening 
renaarks  that  the  Navy  fleets  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  always  short 
of  coal,  that  there  is  always  just  on  hand  enough,  Judge  Wicker- 
sham says,  for  90  days'  supply,  I  think  it  is  rather  less  than  that. 
My  own  view,  at  any  rate,  is  that  it  is  a  small  supply.  When  thev 
could  get  ample  supplies  at  the  right  price,  they  would  at  once  stock 
up.  I  believe  they  would  want  to  take  a  million  tons  the  first  year, 
just  as  quickly  as  they  could  get  it,  and  get  stocked  up. 

I  will  emphasize  the  point  I  was  getting  at,  that  the  naval  reserva- 
tions can  be  made  by  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  asking  the  President  to  sign  the 
draft  of  the  order  I  have  put  in  the  record.  There  is  no  legislation 
rcjquired.  Mr.  von  L.  Meyer  said  he  was  in  favor  of  it.  And  Mr. 
Fisher  was  in  favor  of  it.  And  the  President  was  in  favor  of  it. 
While  it  has  not  been  done,  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Jones.  There  is  no  immediate  danger  of  the  title  passing 
to  any  of  those  coal  fields  now? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Not  at  the  moment,  I  am  afraid.  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  we  pass  that,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Ryan  what  investment  does  the  construction  and  operation  of  that 
3(j->mile  line  of  road  of  vours  involve  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Just  the  land  on  the  line — the  docks? 

Senator  Walsh.  What  amount  would  it  require  to  construct  that 
road,  put  it  in  operation,  so  that  coal  could  be  delivered  to  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Ryan.  At  the  docks  in  the  bay  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  About  $1,750,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  can  construct  and  equip  the  road  for  that? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  forgot  about  Mr.  Ryan.  I  only  want  to  say  that 
I  am  personally  heartuy  in  favor  of  a  reservation  being  made  in  the 
Bering  River  coal  fields,  as  well.  I  mentioned  the  Matanuska  field 
because  that  is  the  one  I  am  more  interested  in.  I  think  the  Navy 
should  reserve  in  both. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  conditions  which  existed  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Joslin  said  in  Chicago  in  1910: 

The  stoppage  of  coal  mining  in  Alaska  has  strangled  the  growth  of  the  Territorv. 
The  Territory  gained  less  than  2  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years,  while  it  gained  nearly 
100  per  cent  in  the  preceding  10  years. 

As  Judge  Wickersham  said  here: 

We  have  power  to  build  railroads  in  Alaska,  but  after  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1900  withdrew  all  the  coal  lands  in  Alaska,  every  incentive  for  building 
railroads  was  taken  away,  and  all  railroad  building  was  stopped. 

I  do  not  think,  sir,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  these  points. 
Every  scrap  of  testimony  given  before  you  by  everyone,  whether 
in  faVor  of  Government  railways  or  not,  confirms  that  statement. 
Very  rarely  has  there  been  a  virgin  territory  which  would  so  richly 
repay  private  enterprise  for  building  a  railroad  as  in  this  country  here 
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which  has  been  so  described  by  the  j)eople  who  know  it,  and  very 
rarely  can  there  have  been  a  territory  into  which  a  railroad  is  so 
absolutely  necessary.  In  this  portion  up  here  of  the  Tanana  Valley 
[indicating],  which  Mr.  Joslin  and  Judge  Wickersham  described  to 
you,  they  have  at  any  rate  a  waterway  which  is  open  three  months 
in  the  year  for  ocean-borne  commerce,  and  something  longer  for 
interior  navigation.  They  can  get  freight  in  there,  and  they  have 
the  railroad  which  Mr.  Dickeson  was  talking  about,  by  whicJi  they 
could  get  freight. 

Here  [indicating]  in  the  Susitna  and  Matanuska  Valleys  we  are 
shut  up.  We  have  not  any  railroads  running  up  here.  For  six 
months  in  the  year  you  can  not  navigate  at  all,  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
in  there  [indicating  Susitna  Valley].  We  are  shut  off  in  this  valley, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  this  portion,  probably  the  richest  portion 
of  Alaska,  is  particularly  in  need  of  railway  communication  to  do 
anything,  but  it  has  not  got  it.  The  question  is,  Why  are  there  no 
railways?  It  is  the  very  plain  and  simple  reason  wnich  has  been 
given  to  you — not  perhaps  the  only  reason,  but  as  the  foundation 
reason,  by  every  speaker  who  has  spoken — at  any  rate  by  everyone 
who  knows  anythmg  about  Alaska — that  the  first  need  of  Alaska  is 
fuel,  first  of  all  for  the  domestic  uses,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  for  the  every- 
day uses  of  the  men  in  the  country;  secondly,  for  transportation,  and 
then  for  power  and  for  smelting.  We  can  have  no  transportation,  no 
real  development  of  power,  no  machinery,  and  no  smelting  until  we 
get  coal.  Everything  in  Alaska  hinges  on  coal.  There  are  lots  of 
other  things  to  consider,  but  the  beginning,  the  foundation,  is  coal. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  are  the  copper  ores  smelted? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  At  Tacoma.  If  the  Copper  River  Railway  could  get 
the  coal  of  which  the  line  is  so  badly  in  need  by  bringing  it  out  from 
the  field  here  [indicating  Bering  field],  I  suppose  they  would  do  their 
smelting  up  there,  but  as  it  is  they  bring  it  down  to  the  Tacoma 
smelter. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  expensive  to  carry  it  from  tlie  seaboard  to 
Tacoma  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  should  think  so.  I  am  not  a  practical  smelter 
myself,  but  I  should  think  the  practical  place  would  be  at  the  ter- 
mmus  of  the  Copper  River  line. 

Senator  Walsh.  Would  not  the  labor  cost  up  there  be  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  always  considered  that 
smelting  operations  would  be  one  of  the  very  large  sources  of  income 
of  any  development  over  here  [indicating  Alaska  northern  line]. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  in  the  Seward  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  In  the  Seward  neighborhood.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  smelter  would  be  at  Seward  or  at  Knik. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  would  you  smelt  there  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  there  would  be  a  lot  of  copper  coming  there 
eventually,  and  I  think  gold. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  did  not  understand  that  there  were  any  copper 
discoveries  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  There  are  some.    There  is  supposed  to  be  copper. 

Senator  Walsh.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Susitna  Valley? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Susitna  Valley,  and  another 
one  at  Knik. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  are  some  very  large  coj)per  deposits  on  the  other 
side  of  Kenecott. 
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Senator  Walsh.  I  suppose  you  have  plenty  of  limestone  up  tnere  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  believe  there  is.  I  do  not  know  as  mucn  about 
the  country  as  others.  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  limestone 
back  in  there  [indicating],  north  of  the  Matanuska  coal  field. 

Mr.  Steele.  If  I  might  interpose  a  word,  I  would  say  that  the 
copper  ores  in  the  interior,  in  the  Chitina  country,  carry  a  lime 
matrix,  while  those  principally  on  the  sound  carry  an  iron  matrix, 
making  it  probably  the  mcst  ideal  mixture  that  could  be  bad  for 
smelting. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Mr.  Fisher  told  you  the  other  day  that — 

The  existing  railroad  interests  in  the  Territory  have  not  regarded  and  do  not,  eo 
{ar  as  I  am  aware,  regard  it  as  in  accordance  with  their  own  proper  financial  interests 
to  build  railroads  there  that  will  really  have  for  their  object  tne  opening  up  of  the 
territory  as  a  Territory.  That  is  (juite  apart  from  the  general  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Federal  Government  entering  upon  railroad  construction. 

He  went  on  to  say  of  the  Copper  River  Railroad: 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  by  examination  on-  the  ground,  by  going 
through  such  records  as  are  available,  and  by  personal  conference  with  various  parties 
interested  in  that  enterprif  e,  I  can  not  find  that  it  is  their  present  intention  to  extend 
the  road  from  Chitina  to  the  Yukon,  and  such  expressions  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  are  rather  contrary  to  that  view. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  of  the  Alaska  Northern  RaUroad: 

The  Alaska  Central,  or  Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  as  it  has  been  called  at  various 
stages  of  its  history,  was  primarily]  intended  to  connect  the  Matanuska  coal  field  witli 
the  coast.  The  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad  were 
interested  in  the  development  and  exploitation  of  the  coal  field.  There  is  in  exist- 
ence a  considerable  amount  of  evidence — at  least  a  sufficient  amount  to  be  convinc- 
ing, in  my  opinion — that  that  railroad  would  never  have  been  constructed  and  never 
would  have  oeen  pushed  as  far  as  it  is  were  it  not  for  the  theory  that  its  promoters  or 
some  of  them  entertained  that  it  would  enable  them  to  control  the  Matanuska  coal 
field.  The  effort  to  obtain  these  coal  fields  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  principal 
development  of  the  railroad .  There  is  no  existing  assurance  that  I  was  able  to  obtain — 
none  while  I  was  in  office — that  the  parties  back  of  that  railroad  would  extend  it 
beyond  the  coal  fields  or  in  anv  such  way  as  would  really  open  up  the  territory.  The 
same  reasons,  I  assume,  controlled  them  as  controlled  the  Copper  River  people.  The 
direct  connection  of  the  Matanuska  coal  field  with  the  coast  would  probably  be  a 
profitable  railroad  enterprise.  It  certainly  would  be  a  profitable  enterprise  if  the 
owners  of  the  coal  field  and  the  owners  of  the  railroads  were  the  same  people.  To 
extend  the  railroad  on  to  the  Kuskokwim  or  on  to  Fairbanks  or  the  Yukon  would 
mean  the  making  of  an  investment  that  would  at  least  be  doubtful  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  I  suppose  that  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  Alaska  Central,  or  the 
Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  haa  not  regarded  it  as  proper  or  necessary  that  they  should 
definitely  plan  or  make  any  commitment  as  to  tne  extension  of  the  road  from  tide- 
water to  the  Yukon  or  ^e  Kuskokwim. 

On  December  14,  1908,  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway 
Co.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
OflBce,  .which  is  quoted  in  extenso  on  pages  2260-2262  of  the  report 
of  the  hearings  before  the  joint  committee  to  investigate  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  Forestry  Service,  which  sat  in  1910.  After 
setting  out  the  conditions  under  which  construction  was  begun  and 
of  the  plans  for  building  into  the  Bering  River  coal  fields,  which  were 
indefinitely  delayed  by  the  developments  regarding  coal,  the  com- 
pany state: 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  advised  in  my  communication  of  the  30th 
ultimo,  we  have  provided  the  money  for  die  construction  and  completion  of  this  road 
(to  the  Bering  coal  fields)  and  are  ready  to  complete  it  just  as  soon  as  we  can  obtain 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  coal  fields  will  be  worked  and  developed. 
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Senator  Walsh.  What  coal  fields  are  those? 
Mr.  Jemmett.  The  Bering  River  coal  fields. 
And  the  company  further  said: 

It  is  our  intention,  as  future  conditions  shall  warrant,  to  extend  our  line  until  we 
have  an  American  railway  of  standard  gauge  reaching  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Yukon  River. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  the  road  going  to  the  Bering  fields  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No;  the  road  to  the  Bering  coal  fields  is  the  branch 
line. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Did  you  mean  in  answer 
to  Senator  Walsh  to  say  to  the  Bering  fields  when  he  asked  you  what 
road  would  be  extendea  there  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  the  Copper  River  say  they  will  extend  to  the 
Bering  River  coal  fields.  They  have  the  money  provided  for  that 
the  mmute  they  can  get  the  coal. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  a  branch  line  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  is  a  branch  line.  Then  it  is  their  intention  to 
go  on  to  the  Yukon. 

Senator  Walsh.  Evidently  the  Secretary  was  not  convinced  by 
the  statements  made  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Apparently  not,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  I  remember  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
said  they  had  told  him  that  they  would  not  agree  to  go  any  farther 
than  the  Chitina  toward  the  interior.     It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  In  the  course  of  the  same  hearing  Mr.  Steele,  the 

feneral  counsel  of  the  Alaska  svndicate,  which  owns  the  Copper 
liver  Railway,  gave  evidence  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  get  up  on  the  Copper  River  Road  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Chitina,  is  not  that  the  most  feasible  and  direct  route  from  there  over  to  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Tanana  River? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  be  the  only  railroad  that  we  could  get  in  Alaskan 
territory  that  would  connect  us  with  navigation  on  the  Yukon? 

Mr.  Steele.  That  is  my  understanding.  If  I  may  say  so  here,  it  is  our  plan  and 
intention,  as  the  thing  develops,  to  build  the  road  up  farther;  not  to  stop  at  Chitina, 
because  that  would  not  pay.  While  the  ore  in  that  copper  mine  is  ricn,  there  is  a 
small  amount  of  it — a  very  small  amount  of  it — there. 

The  Chairman.  You  plan  ultimately  to  build  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Tanana  River? 

Mr.  Steele.  We  expect  to  go  up  there.  That  is  where  we  expect  to  make  the 
road  most  profitable,  when  we  can  settle  that  country  with  agricultural  communities, 
people  who  will  come  in  there  and  become  settlers. 

Those  are  the  official  statements  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  in  evi- 
dence on  the  Copper  River  Go's  intentions. 

The  Alaska  I^orthem  Railway  Co.  addressed  a  letter  in  1910  to 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  which  was  printed  in  the  record. 
In  the  course  of  the  letter  the  president  of  the  company  said: 

At  the  present  moment  the  only  consideration  I  have  to  ask  is  that  Congress  will 
in  its  wisdom  enact  some  law  which  will  enable  the  railway  company  to  obtain  coal 
for  its  own  use,  for  the  needs  of  the  people  on  its  territory,  for  the  steamships  which 
ply  to  Alaska,  for  the  smelters  and  other  industries  which  will  soon  spring  up,  and — 
more  important  perhaps  than  anything  else— for  the  supply  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  of 
the  United  S  tat es  Navy .  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  uigency  of  the  situation  must  be  my  excuse  for 
having  addressed  you  at  this  length.  I  am  president  of  a  railway  company  absolutely 
free  from  monopolistic  control  or  influence  which  desires  to  build  a  railway  into 
the  best  part  of  Alaska.  Until  the  railway  is  built  the  country  is  inaccessible.  Until 
coal  is  available  the  railway  can  not  be  built.  Every  month's  delay  in  dealing  with 
the  coal  question  means  a  correepcmding  delay  in  the  development  of  Alaska. 
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May  I  not  ask  that  as  an  emergency  matter  Congress  will  at  this  session  pass  such 
laws  in  reference  to  coal  as  will  at  least  enable  the  Alaska  Northern  to  be  ouilt  and 
allowed  to  play,  as  I  believe  it  will,  a  most  important  part  in  the  development  of  a 
ipronderfully  ricn  and  prosperous  portion  of  the  United  States? 

Here,  sir,  I  think  we  have  the  answer  to  Mr.  Fisher's  statement. 
Nothing  conld  be  more  specific  than  the  statements  of  the  Copper 
River  Kailroad  as  to  their  intentions. 

So  far  as  the  Alaska  Northern  is  concerned,  I  want  to  be  equally 
explicit.  The  Alaska  Northern  Railroad  Co.  wishes  to  build  to  the 
interior,  to  Fairbanks,  up  the  Susitna  Vallev,  just  as  soon  at  it  can  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  is  stopping  it  from  doing 
so  except  that  fact  that  it  can  not  get  coal  to  ham  its  locomotives. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  are  you  connected  with  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  am  the  treasurer. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  connected  with  the  Alaska  Central  Rail- 
way in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  In  Toronto. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  relation,  if  any,  do  you  sustain  to  the 
Sovereign  Bank  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  In  1907  I  became  its  general  manager.  The  bank 
was  getting  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  I  was  doing  what  I  could  to  save 
it.     Before  that  I  was  for  23  years  in  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Conmierce. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  the  securities  of  the  Alaska  Central  in  that 
bank  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  what  did  they  consist  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Bonds  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railway. 

Senator  Walsh.  Put  there  by  Frost  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Some  of  them  put  there  by  Frost  and  some  of  them 
put  there  by  Osborne  and  Francis — ^practically  the  entire  amount  in 
those  two  accounts  and  one  or  two  scattered  accounts,  which  do  not 
amoimt  to  very  much. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  Alaska  Northern  is  an  American  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  chartered  by  the  State  of  Washington. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  Alaska  Central  also  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir;  State  of  Washington. 

Our  intentions  on  that  point  are  naost  evident.  Never  in  our 
moments  of  deepest  depression  over  this  matter — and  we  have  had 
moments  of  deep  depression — have  we  ever  contemplated  building 
to  Matanuska  as  a  completed  proposition.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
execute  the  laws  which  now  exist,  bring  the  coal  back  under  the 
laws  of  Alaska  from  which  it  has  been  taken  away,  and  there  will 
very  soon  be  some  development  in  Alaska. 

^nator  Jones.  If  that  were  done,  can  you  give  us  any  idea  within 
what  time  your  road  would  be  built  to  the  Tanana  or  Yukon  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Of  course,  you  will  understand,  Senator,  it  would 
depend  upon  conditions  as  they  develop.  I  should  say  that  if  we 
had  ample  time,  so  as  to  begin  m  the  beginning  of  the  season,  as  ex- 
plained by  somebody  here,  we  would  finish  into  the  Matanuska  in 
one  season.  We  would  finish  to  the  Susitna  and  get  everything  in 
good  shape  on  the  Matanuska  branch  and  to  mile  200  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  season.    It  would  take  us  two  years  to  get  that 
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developed  and  in  good  shape,  but  we  would  be  able  to  haul  coal 
and  get  everything  in  shape  by  the  end  of  the  second  season.  From 
there,  my  guess  is  it  would  take  two  years  to  complete  into  Fairbanks. 
It  would  depend  on  circumstances.  I  am  not  an  engineer;  and  I  could 
not  state  with  positiveness;  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  feel  that  the  financial  part  of  it  could  be 
arranged  so  that,  other  things  being  equal,  you  could  build  in  there 
within  three  or  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  thmk  so. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No;  I  have  no  practical  doubt.  Of  course,  you  can 
not  say  a  thing  is  done  until  you  nave  done  it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  have  no  practical  doubt. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  such  assurances  that  you  are  satisfied 
the  financial  matters  could  be  arranged  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  ask  you  further:  Suppose  that  the  present 
law  should  be  abrogated,  and  a  law  such  as  Mr.  Fisher  wants,  and 
Mr.  Pinchot,  which  would  provide  for  the  operation  of  these  coal 
fields  under  a  leasing  system,  would  you  be  prepared  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law  as  that  to  go  en  and  build  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  law. 
If  it  was  a  law  which  would  enable  capital  to  go  there  and  reap  a 
proper  return,  if  there  was  sufficient  inducement  under  that  law  for 
people  to  go  in  there  and  mine  coal  and  ^ive  it  to  us  to  haul,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  us  in  what  way  the  coal  fields  are  opened,  providing 
that  the  inducements  which  capital  has  to  go  in  there  are  substan- 
tially equal  under  that  law. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand;  but  what  I  wanted  to  know  from 
you  was,  what  was  your  judgment  as  to  whether  capital  would  be 
induced  to  go  in  there  and  undertake  the  development  of  the  coal 
mines  in  the  Matanuska  fields  under  a  leasing  system  ? 

Mi.  Jemmett.  As  compared  with  a  private-ownership  system  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

A&.  Jemmett.  Speaking  broadly  there  is  no  question,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  private-ownership  s]^stem  is  the  best.  I  think  that 
goes  without  saying,  as  far  as  tne  inducements  to  capital  to  go  in 
there.  They  could  operate  better  and  more  safely — at  least  capitalists 
would  think  so.  In  some  respects  a  leasing  system  might  be  better 
reallv  for  capitalists  than  private  ownership.  But,  on  the  whole.  I 
thinK  private  ownership  is  the  best.  But  if  a  man  without  means,  let 
ua  assume,  goin^  in  there  to  mine  coal  and  has  got  to  go  outside  to  get 
the  money — co^  mining  takes  a  lot  of  money,  as  some  of  you  know 
much  better  than  I  do — and  the  small  man  that  Mr.  Fisher  is  so  solicit- 
ous for,  going  in  there  to  mine  coal,  several  of  them  would  have  to 
combine,  as  I  understand  some  of  them  do.  They  have  first  when 
they  go  to  a  capitalist  to  overcome  the  objections  to  the  words 
"lease/'  the  fact  tnat  they  have  got  a  lease  of  their  coal  land  as  against 
a  fee  simple,  which  will  create  a  prejudice  they  will  have  to  overcome. 
Possibly  they  may  do  that,  but  they  will  have  that  difliculty. 

The  further  you  get  away  from  a  perpetual  lease^  with  fixed  regula- 
tions which  the  capitalist  knows  dennitely  at  the  time  he  goes  into  it 
the  more  it  is  left  m  the  discretion  of  the  department  to  impose  regu- 
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lations  afterwards,  the  harder  it  will  become  for  a  capitalist  to  be 
induced  to  put  his  money  in  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  think  of  the  efficacy  to  attract 
capital  which  would  give  the  Secretary  power  to  regulate  the  price  at 
wnich  coal  shall  be  sold  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  If  he  was  merely  going  to  regulate  the  maximum — 
put  on  a  high  price — it  would  not  matter.  As  a  practical  matter  I  do 
not  think  anybody  could  regulate  the  price  unless  he  had  an  absolute 
monopoly.  If  the  Government  takes  all  of  that  coal  land  in  Alaska 
and  will  not  permit  anyone  to  operate  there  except  under  rules  or 
regulations  laid  down,  tnen  they  can  regulate  the  price.  But  no  one 
can  regulate  it  unless  he  has  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  the  product 
to  which  that  price  is  ^oing  to  apply. 

^  Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  your  juogment  that  if  there  was  free  competi- 
tioHy  opportunity  to  operate  the  Bering  fields,  the  Matanuska  fields, 
and  all  tne  other  fields,  that  that  would  subserve  the  purpose  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  so^  undoubtedly.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  that.  I  do  not  thiiuc  there  is  any  possibility  of 
monopoly  of  the  coal  in  Alaska  unless  the  regulations  are  so  made 
that  tne  onlv  people  that  can  go  in  and  mine  coal  in  Alaska  are  the 
people  who  nave  tneir  own  money.  If  you  want  to  let  the  poor  man 
operate  you  have  got  to  arrange  it  so  he  can  get  the  money.  If  that 
is  done,  there  will  be  no  monopoly.  I  can  see  where  there  might  be  a 
monopoly 

Senator  Walsh.  The  poor  man  you  suggest  can  not  operate  under 
any  circumstances  except  he  is  able  to  go  and  borrow  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  is  right.  The  poor  man  has  got  to  go  with 
other  people,  add  their  claims  together,  get,  say,  2,560  acres.     He  has 

got  to  have  enough  land  to  go  ahead  and  borrow  the  money,  which 
e  can  do  if  he  has  ^ot  a  fee  simple.  He  may  be  able  to  do  it  if  he 
lias  got  a  lease,  but  it  is  harder.  If  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  man  who  is  loaning  the  money  says, 
'^  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  all  right,  but  I  am  going  to  take  a 
chance " 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  If  he  does  he  will  charge  you  a  very  much  larger 
percentage. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  he  will,  for  the  risk  he  is  taking. 

Perhaps  a  little  out  of  order  I  want  to  refer  to  the  railroad  com- 
mission's report,  where  it  states  that  it  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure 
some  information  in  regard  to  Canadian  railroad  construction,  and 
that  in  doing  this  it  inspected  some  of  the  newer  work  in  Canada  and 
also  proceeded  to  Ottawa,  where  it  met  the  minister  of  railways  and 
canals.  Tlie  results  of  its  investigation  are  set  out  in  Appendix  C  of 
the  report,  and  although  they  cover  the  arrang;ement  with  the  Trans* 
continental  Railway  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  also  give  some 

feneral  information  about  the  Timiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario 
Lailway,  they  do  not  seem  to  give  all  the  precise  data  which  might 
have  been  expected. 

I  have  here  the  annual  report  for  1912  of  the  department  of  rail- 
ways and  canals  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  also  another  re- 
turn called  Railway  Statistics,  published  by  the  same  department. 
These  publications  show  that  on  the  30th  of  June,  1912,  tnere  were 
in  operation  in  Canada  26,727  miles  of  railway.     Of  this  total  t,790 
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miles  were  owned  and  operated  by  the  Dominion  Government  and 
302  miles  by  the  government  of  Ontario,  making  in  all  2,092  miles 
of  Government  owned  and  operated  railways,  as  against  24,635 
miles  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies..  Practically  all 
the  line  owned  by  the  Dominion  Government  is  comprised  in  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  System,  which  in  1912  operated  1,468  miles, 
and  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway;,  which  operated  269  miles. 
Both  of  these  railways  were  in  their  inception  legacies  from  pre- 
Confederation  days,  and,  so  far  as  the  Intercolonial  Railway  is  con- 
cerned, political  as  well  as  financial  considerations  were  responsible 
for  its  continuation.  With  the  committee^s  permission,  I  wiU  put 
into  the  record  pa^es  44,  45,  305,  ^nd  306  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
department,  showing  that  the  capital  cost  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way has  been  $94,746,391.13;  that  since  1868  there  has  been  a  total 
operating  deficit  of  $7,396,517.29;  and  that  no  interest  has  ever  been 
paid  on  capital  account.  With  your  kind  permission  I  will  also  put 
m  page  49  of  the  same  report,  showing  that  on  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  Railway  there  has  been  a  capital  expenditure  of  $8,687,793.03; 
that  since  1874  there  has  been  a  total  operating  deficit  of 
$3,008,465.67;  and  that  no  interest  has  ever  been  paid  on  capital 
account. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  matter  requested  will  be  inserted, 
without  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Intercolonial  railtuay. 
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SlaUnient  o/eammgi,  yearly,  from  July  1, 1876,  to  Mar.  31,  1911. 
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Mr.  Jemhett.  I  wish  to  turn  now  to  considering  possible  remedies 
for  these  troubles  apart  from  the  great  fundamental  need  of  coal  and 
things  of  that  kind,  and  eapecially  the  remedy  suggested  in  this  bill 
which  provides  for  the  building  oi  733  miles  of  Government  railroad 
at  a  total  cost  of  some  $35,000,000. 

Here  [indicating]  are  shown  the  lines  recommended  to  be  built  by 
the  commissioD,  all  others  being  eliminated  except  the  25  mites  at 
Controller  Bay,  which  Mr.  Ryan  has  spoken  to  you  about,  and  the 
alternative  route  from  Fairbanka  in  the  interior  down  to  Seward 
discussed  by  the  commission  as  an  alternative  to  this  route  but  not 
recommended  by  them. 

The  commission  brings  under  review  all  the  railways  in  Alaska, 
whether  existing  or  projected,  and  ail  routes  which  could  by  any 
possibility  be  used  for  the  development  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
and  its  resources.  Having  done  this,  it  eliminates  all  which  it  con- 
siders do  not  assist  in  solving  the  problem  before  the  commission,  and 
Bays: 

Thia  reduces  the  diaciission  to  tliree  routes  which  penetrate  inland  Alaaka,  kod  at 
the  Mune  time  give  convenient  accefls  to  the  two  cool  fields.  Two  of  these  rout«i 
reach  the  heart  of  the  Tanana  Valley,  one  from  Cordova  and  one  from  Seward.  The 
third  readies  the  Kiukowim  from  Seward. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  discuss  any  routes  other  than  these  three 
which  are  shown  on  the  map.  These  three  routes  resolve  themselves 
into  two  possible  systems,  as  follows,  which  are  recommended  by  the 
commission. 
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(1)  A  new  line  from  Fairbanks  via  Chitina,  a  distance  of  313  miles, 
connecting  at  Chitina  with  the  constructed  line  of  the  Copper  River 
&  Northwestern  Railway,  and  using  that  line  to  Cordova,  a  distance 
of  132  miles.  A  brancn  line  to  the  Bering  River  coal  fields  would 
leave  the  present  line  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway 
at  a  point  38  miles  from  Cordova  and  would  involve  new  construc- 
tion of  38  miles. 

(2)  A  route  which  starts  from  Seward,  on  Resurrection  Bay,  and 
for  72  miles  runs  over  the  completed  portion  of  the  Alaska  Northern 
Railway  Co.  to  Kern  Creek.  At  this  point  new  construction  w^ould' 
begin,  and  the  line  would  follow  the  surveys  of  the  Alaska  Northern 
Radway  Co.  to  their  mUe  146,  74  miles  from  Kern  Creek.  From 
this  point  would  start  the  Matanuska  branch  of  38  miles,  reaching 
the  coal  fields  over  the  surveys  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  Co., 
while  the  main  line  would  continue  to  follow  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion the  company's  Fairbanks  surveys  to  mile  187,  being  115  miles 
from  Kern  Creek.  At  this  point  it  would  strike  off  to  the  west  and 
be  continued  for  an  additional  229  miles  to  McGrath,  on  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Kuskokwim,  and  not  far  from  Ophir,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Innoko,  a  tributary  of  the  Yukon. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  Fairbanks-Chitina-Cordova  route  a  new 
line  is  discussed  from  Fairbanks,  running  across  Broad  Pass  and 
joining  the  Seward-Kuskokwim  route  at  a  point  187  miles  from 
Seward. 

The  cost  *  of  the  two  systems  recommended  by  the  commission  is: 

No.  1. 

New  construction  (Sbl  miles)  : 

(1)  Chitina  to  Fairbanks,  estimated  total  cost  of  conBtruction,  includ- 

ing equipment,  313  miles,  cost,  $44,600  per  mile $13, 971, 000 

(2)  Benng  Kiver  branch,  via  Lake  Charlotte,  38  miles,  cost,  $54,000 

per  mile 2,064,000 

Total  (351  miles) 16, 025, 000 

Already  constructed : 

Approximate  value  of  portion  of  Copper  River  route  used  as  part  of 
this  system,  132  miles,  cost,  $90,000  per  mile 11, 880, 000 

Total  (483  miles) 27, 900, 000 

Senator  Jones.  Right  there,  may  I  ask  why  do  you  estimate  the 
cost  of  that  already  constructed  at  practically  twice  that  for  new 
construction  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Because  I  believe  that  is  the  fact.  I  believe  it  has 
been  testified  that  the  whole  196  miles  have  cost  approximately 
$20,000,000,  or  over  $100,000  per  mile.  I  have  heard  that  several 
times.  Mr.  Fisher  mentioned  it  here.  I  believe — I  am  speaking  only 
of  my  general  impression — that  the  construction  from  mile  132  dpwn 
is  far  more  expensive  than  on  this  portion  [indicating]  from  Chitina 
to  Kennicott.  That  is  my  impression.  I  may  be  wrong.  The  whole 
has  cost  $20,000,000;  my  belief  is  that  this  portion,  Cordova  to 
Chitina,  has  cost  a  larger  amount  per  mile  than  the  other.  So  I  am 
stating  it  at  a  low  figure,  in  my  judgment,  in  putting  it  at'$90,000 
per  mile.  But  I  am  open  to  correction  on  that.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  facts. 


1  Cost  of  new  construction  is  that  given  by  tbe  commission. 
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No.  2. 
New  constouction  (382  miles): 

(1)  Kem  Creek  to  Matanuaka  Junction,  74  milea,  145,400  per  mile. . .  |3, 362, 000 

(2)  Matanuska  Junction  to  mile  187,  41  miles,  $45,000  per  mile 1, 847, 500 

(3)  Mile  187  to  McGrath,  229  miles,  $55,700  per  mile 12, 759, 729 

Total  (344  miles) 17, 969, 229 

Matanuska  Jimction  to  coal  fields,  38  miles,  $42,500  per  mile 1, 616, 000 

Total  (382  miles) 19, 585, 229 

Already  constructed: 

Approximate  cost,  Alaska  Northern  Ry .,  72  miles 5, 250, 000 

Total  (454  miles) 24, 835, 000 

SUMMARY. 

New  construction 35,610,000 

Old  construction 17,130,000 

52, 740, 000 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  Bering  River  coal  routes^  as  the 
choice  is  merely  between  building  38  miles  to  connect  with  the  Cop- 
per River  &  Northwestern  Railway's  existing  line  at  a  point  38  miles 
irom  Cordova^  thus  giving  a  total  haul  of  76  miles  to  seaboard,  or 
building  25  miles  to  seaboard  at  Controller  Bay.  This  special  prob- 
lem has  no  real  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  interior  of  Alaska. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  routes  to  the  Tanana  are  alterna- 
tives, it  being  possible,  as  shown  by  the  commission,  to  reach  the 
Yukon  waterway  system  either  from  Seward  or  Cordova.  But  to  the 
Kuskokwin  route,  there  is  no  alternative.  The  commission  recom- 
mends it  without  any  reservation,  as  being  the  only  route  by  which 
can  be  reached  ^'the  rich  agricultural  lands  and  mineral  wealth  of 
the  lower  Susitna/'  or  the  great  Kuskokwin  Valley,  while  it  is  the  only 
practicable  route  by  which  the  Matanuska  coal  can  both  be  brought 
to  the  sea  and  supplied  to  the  Susitna  and  the  Kuskokwin  distri<^ts. 
In  the  opinion  of  tne  commission,  this  apparently  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned, and  this  route,  to  which  there  is  no  alternative,  should  there- 
fore be  taken  as  the  starting  point,  and  the  two  alternative  routes  to 
Fairbanks  can  then  be  discussed. 

The  commission  recommendi  the  Chitina-Fairbanks  route  for 
reasons  which  the  President,  in  his  message  transmitting  the  report 
to  Congress,  summarizes  as  loUows: 

1.  Because  Cordova  has  distinct  advantages  as  a  harbor; 

2.  Because  this  route  requires  the  shortest  actual  amount  of  construction;  but 
chiefly, 

3   Because  the  better  grades  possible  on  this  route  should  give  the  lowest  freight 
ates  into  the  Tanana  VaUey. 

There  are  other  points  which  require  exammation,  but  these  three 
may  first  be  dealt  with. 

1.  Because  Cordova  has  distinct  advantages  a?  a  harbor. 

As  the  other  route  from  Fairbanks  to  the  sea  which  is  considered 
by  the  commission  is  one  to  Seward,  the  advantages  which  the 
Cordova  Harbor  is  said  to  possess  must  be  advantages  over  the 
Seward  Harbor,  otherwise  known  as  Resurrection  Bay.  On  pages  99 
to  101  the  commission  discusses  Cordova  Harbor  and  on  pages  103 
and  104  the  Seward  Harbor,  and  it  \b  perhaps  not  necessary  to 
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discuss  at  length  the  conclusions  reached.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  hardfy  anyone  who  was  called  upon  to  decide  between  the 
two  harbors  merely  from  the  facts  set  out  by  the  commission  itself, 
aided  hj  the  charts  of  the  two  harbors  wmch  are  riven  with  the 
commissioners'  report,  would  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Seward  Harbor 
is  far  superior. 

I  do  not  propose  to  elaborate  that  point  at  all.  Even  if  the  Cordova 
Harbor  is  superior  to  the  Seward,  there  is  absolutely  no  question 
that  the  Seward  Harbor  is  absolutely  a  good  harbor,  fitted  for  the 
terminus  of  a  great  trunk  line,  and  a  rendezvous  for  large  ships  for 
commercial  or  other  purposes.  The  Cordova  Harbor  may  be  good, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  the  Seward  Harbor  is  a  perfectly  good 
one  also. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  reason,  which  is  that  this  route,  the 
Chitina-Fairbanks  route,  requires  the  shortest  amount  of  new  con- 
struction. 

On  pages  139  and  140  the  commission  says: 

To  now  consider  the  trunk  lines  to  Fairbanks  over  their  two  routes:  For  the  purpose 
of  comparison  a  digest  of  the  analyses  of  mileage  and  cost  of  new  construction,  mileage 
between  terminals,  and  freight  rates  on  these  two  lines  is  here  presented: 


Terminals. 


Cordova- Fairbanks . 
Seward- Fairbanks . 


Dis- 

New 

tance. 

mileage. 

445 

313 

463 

391 

Cost  of  new 
construction. 


913,071,000.00 
17,708,000.00 


Ayerage  ft«igbt  per  Um, 


Estimate 2.   Estimates. 


tM.43 
27.71 


Note.— 127.71  is  apparently  a  misprint  for  S26.71.    (See  reiK)rt,  p.  123.) 

The  commission  further  says: 

It  is  evident  that,  on  the  Cordova  route,  the  first  investment  will  be  less  than  on  the 
Seward  route;  the  resulting  freight  rates  will  be  lower. 

The  statement  immediately  in  question  is  that  the  CordoTa  route 
requires  313  miles  of  new  mileage  costing  $13;971,000,  while  the 
Seward  route  requires  391  miles  costing  $17,708,000.  If  these  two 
routes,  and  these  alone,  were  in  contemplation,  then  the  commission's 
statement  on  this  point  (adopting  its  figures  for  cost  of  construction) 
would  be  correct.  But  in  tne  final  comparison  the  commission  ab- 
solutely ignores  the  Seward-Kuskokwim-Matanuska  route,  and  omits 
to  point  out  that  115  miles  of  the  new  mileage  to  Fairbanks  (Kern 
Creek  to  Willow  Creek)  will  be  built  anyway  as  part  of  the  Kuskok- 
wim  route  at  Willow  Creek,  from  which  point  it  is  only  276  miles  to 
Fairbanks.  That  is  to  say,  the  new  mileage  to  Fairbanks  by  the 
Seward-Kuskokwim  route  is  only  276  miles,  as  against  391  as  stated 
by  the  commission,  and  that  (taking  the  commission's  figures  on  an 
average  mileage  basis)  the  cost  is  only  $12,502,800,  as  against 
$17,708,000,  as  stated  by  the  commission.  There  is  thus  an  error  of 
$5,200,000  in  this  one  item,  which  clearly  invalidates  all  calculations 
and  conclusions. 

You  see,  the  commission  says  this  Kuskokwim  road  has  got  to  be 
built  anyway;  there  is  no  alternative  to  that.  Then  the  point  to 
start  with  the  new  mileage  which  is  rightly  chargeable  to  tne  Fair- 
banks route  alone  is  there  [indicating]  at  mile  187. 
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Assuming  that  this  is  built — and  the  commission  recommend  that 
it  be  built — then  you  have  only  got  to  build  from  mile  187  to  mile 
463,  or  276  miles. 

The  Chatrman.  Assuming  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  built — I  mean 
to  Susitna. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Assuming  that  this  one  [indicating  Kuskokwim 
line]  is  not  built.  If  that  is  not  built,  but  the  Matanuska  one  is  built, 
then  you  will  have  to  add  41  miles  to  that  276,  making  it  317  miles 
to  build  from  there,  mile  146  [indicating],  into  FairbanKs,  instead  of 
276  miles  from  there  [indicating],  mile  187. 

^  But  this  is  not  all.     In  discussing  the  Cordova  route  the  commis- 
sion says  (p.  116): 

In  addition  to  the  through  freight,  it  is  estimated  that  coal  mines  will  be  operated 
in  the  Nenana  lignite  fields. 

That  is,  north  of  Broad  Pass,  going  down  Broad  Pass  to  thu 
Nenana  River  into  the  Nenana  Valley,  probably  50  or  60  miles  from 
Fairbanlss,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Joslin  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  And  then  stretched  across  here  [indicating]. 

The  commission  says: 

In  addition  to  the  through  freight,  it  is  estimated  that  coal  mines  wiU  be  operated  in 
the  Nenana  lignite  fields.  This  wiU  involve  the  construction  of  a  bjanch  line  from 
30  to  50  miles  in  length,  although  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  Nenana  coal  may  under- 
lie certain  territory  through  which  the  main  fine  will  run. 

It  is  accordingly  estimated  that  on  the  Cordova  route  there  will  be 
hauled  30,000  tons  of  the  coal  (this  is  Nenana  coal)  for  an  average 
distance  of  20  miles,  and  the  resulting  freight  receipts  are  duly  in- 
cluded in  the  traflSc  earnings.  But  the  cost  of  the  coal  branch 
which  the  commission  estimates  as  from  40  to  50  miles,  and  which  I 
estimate  as  40  miles,  and  costing,  say,  $30,000  per  mile,  is  not  included 
in  the  new  mileage  or  cost  of  the  Chitina  route. 

They  say  they  are  going  to  haul  coal  going  to  and  from  the  Nenana 
coal  field,  and  take  credit  for  the  freight  receipts.  They  do  not  make 
any  provision  for  the  building  of  that  line  which  is  to  haul  that  coal, 
wmch  gets  credit  as  being  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  road.  There  is  a 
cost  omitted  of  $1,200,000.  If  they  are  going  to  connect  with  those 
coal  fields,  as  they  state,  then,  as  I  take  it,  it  will  cost  them  $1,200,000 
more  to  get  there. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  the  Seward-Fairbanks  line  runs  right 
through  there  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  This  runs  right  through  it.  The  commission  has 
stated  that  it  runs  right  through  the  Nenana  coal  field,  where  the 
best  discoveries  are. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  There  is  no  question  about  that  being  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  But  I  wanted  that  to  appear  in  the  record.  That 
is  why  I  suggested  it. 

Mr.  jEBfMETT.  Even  the  Geological  Survey  admits  that  all  the  best 
discoveries  are  here  just  east  of  the  Nenana  River  [indicating]. 
While  on  page  89  the  conmiission  states  that  the  Seward  route 
'  'traverses  the  western  margin  of  the  (Nenana)  field,  where  the  most 
important  discoveries  have  oeen  made,"  in  the  final  comparison,  this 
fact  is  entirely  overlooked. 

A^ain.  on  page  83  the  conmiission  mentions  that  the  Seward- 
FairbanKS  route  reaches  the  Tanana  River  42  miles  below  Fairbanks 
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but  it  omits  to  point  out  that  it  would  put  railway  communication 
42  miles  nearer  tne  Yukon  River  than  would  the  Ctordova  route,  thus 
saving  42  miles  of  river  navigation  on  all  goods  destined  for  the 
Yukon  River^  and  that  the  point  where  it  first  strikes  the  Tanana  is 
nearer  to  Rampart  than  Fairbanks  is,  and  that  the  later  extension  to 
Rampart  whicn  is  suggested  by  the  commission  could  then  be  made 
to  more  advantage  by  the  Seward  route. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  for  takine  this  railway  into  the  interior 
of  Alaska  is  to  connect  with  the  Yukon  waterway  system.  Of  the 
Yukon  waterway  system  the  Tanana  is  the  most  important  branch, 
but  it  is  only  a  branch  of  the  Yukon.  The  primaiy  object  of  the 
suggested  railways  is  to  get  into  communication  with  the  Yukon  and 
its  system.  This  (Seward)  route  will  reach  the  Tanana  River  at  a 
point  42  miles  nearer  the  main  Yukon  system  than  will  this  [indicating 
Cordova  route].  Furthermore,  the  commission  recommends  that 
it  is  ultimately  desirable — ^not  now — to  extend  this  route  over  to 
Rampart,  but  they  omit  to  point  out  that  having  that  in  view  this 
[indicating  Alaska  Northern  terminus]  is  nearer,  and  on  the  face  of 
the  map  it  looks  like  a  considerable  better  route  than  the  one  from 
there  [indicating  Copper  River  terminus]. 

If,  then,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  Fairbanks  route  is  diverted 
via  Seward  we  shall  have  the  following  complete  system: 

New  construe tidn:  OoRt. 

(a)  Kern  Greek  to  Mantanueka  Junction,  74  miles $3, 362, 000 

(h)  Matanuska  Junction  to  coal  fields,  38  miles 1, 616, 000 

(c)  Matanuska  Junction  to  Willow  Creek,  41  miles 1,  S47, 500 

(d)  Willow  Creek  to  McGrath,  229  miles 12, 759,700 

(e)  Willow  Creek  to  Tanana  River,  234  miles \,o  k#w»  ot^ 

(f)  Along  Tanana  to  Fairbanks,  42  miles T^'  ^"^^  ^^ 

Total  (658  miles) 32,088,000 

(g)  Existing  line,  Alaska  Northern  Ry.,  72  miles 6,250,000 

Total  (730  mUes) 37, 338, 000 

The  commission's  recommendations  are: 

New  construction:  Cost- 
Cordova  route,  351  miles $16, 025,000 

Seward  route,  382  miles 19, 585, 000 

35, 610, 000 
Existing  lines: 

Cordova,  132  miles,  say $11, 880, 000 

Seward,  72  miles,  say 5, 250, 000 

17,130,000 

52, 740, 000 
Add  Nenana  coal  branch 1, 200, 000 

If  we  switch  the  Fairbanks-Chitina  line  so  that  it  comes  down  the 
Seward  route  to  mile  187  then  we  shall  have  658  miles,  costing 
$32,088,000,  as  against  the  commission's  recommendation  of  $35,- 
610,000  of  new  construction,  and  in  addition  to  that  $1,200,000  for 
the  Nenana  coal  branch,  which  they  have  omitted  to  estimate  on,  a 
difference  of  over  $4,000,000. 

Add  to  that  the  72  miles  of  existing  line  of  the  Alaska  Northern 
Railway,  costing  $5,250,000,  as  compared  with  the  commission's 
recommendation  of  new  construction,  $35,610,000,  and  for  existing 
lines  $16,130,000,  makes  on  my  approximation  of  that  cost  a  totid 
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of  $51,740,000,  and  the  Nenana  coal  branch  $1,200,000,  in  addition 
as  against  $37,338,000  this  way. 

Now  the  complete  Seward  sjrstem,  as  suggested  above,  gives  all 
the  transportation  facilities  provided  by  the  une  reconunended  by  the 
comnussion,  except  that  r^niired  by  the  northeastern  district,  and 
by  the  Bering  River  coal.  The  copper  is  already  provided  for  by  the 
Chopper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  owned  by  the  same  syncficate 
which  owns  the  copper  mine  for  the  benefit  of  which,  the  railroad 
was  ori^ally  constructed.  The  Bering  River  district  has  no  re- 
sources oeyond  coal  and  oil.  Whenever  coal  and  oil  lands  are  o|)ened 
for  development,  the  owners  of  the  Copper  River  Railway  wUl,  if  the 
route  recommended  by  the  commission  is  soimd,  be  driven  in  their 
own  iaterest  to  provide  transportation  to  this  coal,  or  as  an  iJtei^ 
native,  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.  wiJl  build  from 
Controller  Bay.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Fisher  (Bureau  of  Mines 
Bulletin  36,  p.  17) : 

Under  the  conditionn  which  exist,  including  the  character  of  the  Bering  coal  fields, 
&e  present  state,  and  the  immediate  future  ol  the  coal  market,  and  the  &ct  that  the 
Copper  River  Railroad  is  already  in  the  field,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Grovemment 
diould  at  this  time  take  upon  itself  the  unnecessary  financial  risks  of  supplying  trans- 
portation. If  railroad  rates  and  service  can  ever  be  effectually  regulated,  tnis  can 
be  done  in  the  case  of  a  railroad  cairying  but  a  single  commodity  between  fixed  points. 
as  would  be  the  case  with  the  Ryan  railroad,  or  carrying  but  few  commodities  and 
those  chiefly  in  bulk,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  Copper  River  Railroad  and  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  with  it  for  many  years  to  come.  While  I  am  an  optimist  as  to  the  future 
of  Alaska,  I  see  no  reason  why  tiie  Alaska  syndicate  should  not  be  i>ermitted  to  con- 
tmue  the  enormously  expensive  exp»eriment  to  which  its  present  investment  has 
already  committed  it  and  which  that  investment  prevents  it  mm  abandoning. 

Because  the  better  nades  possible  on  this  route  should  give  the  lowest  freight 
rates  into  the  Xanana  \^lley. 

In  discussing  comparative  freight  rates,  it  is  obvious  that  many 
factors  besides  grades  have  to  be  considered,  but  as  the  grades  alone 
are  mentioned  by  the  President,  they  may  first  be  dealt  with. 

This  is  perhaps  the  appropriate  place  to  call  attention  to  the 
statements  of  the  commission  that  while  the  cost  of  the  line  from 
Chitina  to  Fairbanks  has  been  estimated  in  considerable  detail  ^4t  is 
regretted  that  the  other  lines  could  not  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
but  this  was  impossible  owing  to  the  lack  of  data"  (p.  107)"  and  that 
the  commission  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  results  of  recon- 
naissance surveys  over  Broad  Pass  (Seward-Fairbanks  route)  if  any 
such  have  been  made,  and  therefore  has  no  accurate  information 
concerning  the  grades  on  this  part  of  the  line"  (p.  121). 

Geological  Survey  Bulletin  520,  Mineral  Kesources   of  Alaska, 

Published  in  1912,  contains  a  paper  on  '*  Railway  routes  from  the 
^acific  seaboard  to  Fairbanks,"  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks.  In  this 
publication  the  Seward-Fairbanks  route  is  discussed  (pp.  85-97), 
and  the  following  statement  is  made: 

The  Alaska  Central  Railway  Co.  and  its  successor,  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  Co.; 
have  made  numerous  surveys  along  this  railway  route.  These  are  probably  for  the 
most  part  on  file  in  the  Creneral  Land  Office. 

On  page  19  of  their  report  the  commission  says: 

ThiB  day  (September  15,  1912)  was  spent  in  Seward,  the  town  and  harbor  were 
looked  over,  and  an  examination  was  made  of  the  terminal  structures  of  the  Alaska 
Northern  Railroad  and  of  all  records  available  at  their  Seward  office. 
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When  the  commission  was  appointed,  Col.  A.  W.  Swanitz,  C.  E., 
chief  engineer  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  C!o.,  was  instructed  to 
give  the  commission  any  information  it  might  desire  regarding  the 
railway  and  the  district  which  it  would  serve.  He  accordingly  com- 
mtmicated  with  the  commission,  and  in  a  letter  dated  November  26, 
1912,  wrote  the  commission  as  follows: 

On  arrival  home  I  found  your  letter  of  November  3  received  here  November  15,  too 
late  to  forward  to  me  to  Seattle.  Our  maps  and  profiles  mile  251  to  456  are  in  the  com* 
pmy 's  vaults  at  Seward,  and  it  would  be  now  too  late  to  send  for  them  for  your  purpose; 
nence,  not  to  delay  your  commission  in  obtaining  the  desired  data,  I  b^  to  state  Uiat 
you  will  find  our  nhng  maps,  i.  e.,  final  location  survey  maps,  on  record  in  the  Land 
Department  at  Washington  with  all  data  requisite  to  enable  your  draftsman  to  make 
a  new  profile  in  two  or  three  days  from  mile  251  to  456  at  Fairbanks.  The  contour 
lines  along  the  right  of  way  are  correctly  given  for  the  entire  distance  on  these  maps 
in  the  Land  Department,  also  the  contours  for  half  a  mile  on  each  side  showing  lul 
elevations,  nature  of  soil,  timber,  minor  streams  are  all  shown  on  these  alignment  maps 
based  on  plane  table  survey  and  level  notes. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  here  in  the  room  complete  blue  prints  of  our 
survey  maps  from  Seward  to  Matanuska  and  Fairbanks,  taken  from 
the  maps  which  have  for  some  years  been  filed  in  the  General  Land 
Office  here,  and  that  they  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  of  it. 

I  have  here — and  should  like  to  make  a  brief  reference  to — a  state- 
ment hj  Mr.  W.  P.  Poland,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Alaska  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co.,  made  before  the  House  Territorial  Committee  in 
1906.  Mr.  Poland  stated  that  he  had  gone  to  Alaska  in  the  fall  of  1904 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the  iUaska  Central  proposition  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  constructing  engineer  and  operatmg  railroad  man, 
to  see  whether  the  routes  were  feasible.  He  found  that  the  company 
had  run  a  line  from  Seward  and  Resurrection  Bay  to  the  Tanana 
Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks;  that  the  surveys  they  had  made 
were  rather  crude,  being  reconnoissances,  pure  and  simple,  but  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  that  the  route  was  thoroughly  practicable  and 
that  it  would  not  be  prohibitive  in  cost. 

Mr.  Poland's  conclusion  was  that  there  had  never  been  any  railroad 
enterprise  of  that  magnitude  presented  to  capitalists  for  investment 
that  offered  such  assurance  or  success  as  this  line  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior  did;  that  he  made  a  favorable  report  to  the  people  who 
were  interested,  and  that  they  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  enter- 
prise, and  that  ne  was  sent  up  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  send  out  skilled  parties,  who  covered  the  entire 
line  rrom  the  interior  to  the  coast;  that  the  line  was  at  the  time  when 
he  was  speaking  located  accurately  for  250  miles  from  Seward,  and 
that  the  balance  of  the  line  was  then  determined. 

He  went  on  to  say  (p.  132)  that  after  the  heavy  mountain  work  on 
the  first  portion  of  the  line  had  been  completed — 

From  this  point  we  have  only  a  maximum  grade  of  1  per  cent  all  the  way  to  the  IVumna 
River.^  This  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  hauling  of  heavy  trains  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior.  It  means  that  we  will  be  able  to  haul  trains  of  1,000  tons  gross,  which 
is  an  excellent  trainload. 

It  therefore  seems  obvious  that  the  commission  had  at  its  disposal 
all  necessary  information  to  enable  it  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  it 
needed  regarding  this  route.  It  may  further  be  stated  that  .the  Alaska 
Northern  Railway  Co.  has  complete  estimates  for  the  construction 
of  its  line  to  Matanuska  and  Fairbanks,  based  on  the  reports  of  W.  B. 
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Poland;  Sir  Douglas  Fox  and  partners,  A.  W.  Swanitz,  and  others. 
All  of  these  reports  were  available  for  the  commission,  if  it  desired  to 
have  them. 

The  comparison  between  the  grades  on  the  new  portion  of  these  two 
lines  is  made  by  the  commission  on  page  121,  as  follows: 

The  commissioii  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  results  of  reconnoissance  surveys 
tiyer  Broad  Pass,  if  any  such  have  been  made,  and  therefore  has  no  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  the  grades  on  this  part  of  the  line.  It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the 
engineers  connected  with  the  exploration  of  this  part  of  the  route  that  the  ruling  grades 
nc^th  and  south  bound  over  Broad  Pass  would  not  be  less  than  1.5  per  cent.  Tnis 
exceeds  the  1.13  per  cent  grade  over  Isabel  Pass  on  the  Cordova-Fairbanks  route,  but 
the  commission,  basine  its  opinion  upon  what  is  known  of  the  general  character  of  the 
country  traversed,  believes  that  there  would  be  no  great  difference  in  gradients  and 
alignments  between  the  roads  possible  to  construct  over  the  two  routes.  It  feels  justi- 
fied in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  the  surveys  run  over  both  routes  were  prelimmary 
in  character,  and  scarcely  more  than  exploratory  methods  were  used.  It  is  therefore 
assumed  in  this  analysis  that  the  ruling  grade  on  the  Seward- Fairbanks  route  will  not 
exceed  1.13  i>er  cent  as  used  on  the  main  divide  of  the  C!ordova-FairbankB  line. 

In  view  of  the  quotations  I  gave  from  Mr.  Poland's  evidence,  and 
as  the  commission  assumes  that  the  Seward  grades  will  not  exceed 
the  Chitina  grades,  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  this  point.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  while  the  commission  states  that 
"the  surveys  run  over  both  routes  were  preliminary  in  character, 
and  scarcely  more  than  exploratory  methods  were  used,''  yet  on 

gage  107  it  says:  *'It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  the  line  from 
hitina  to  Fairbanks  has  been  estimated  in  considerable  detail." 
The  estimate  given  on  page  108  bears  out  this  latter  statement,  exact 
figures  being  given  for  ciibic  yards  of  earth,  frozen  earth,  loose  rock, 
and  solid  rock,  respectively,  whifth  have  to  be  moved,  for  the  num- 
ber of  feet  of  snow  sheds  and  snow  fences  required,  and  even  for  the 
number  of  pounds  of  spikes  and  track  bolts. 

The  question  of  grades,  then,  is  confined  to  the  ^ades  on  the  exist- 
ing line  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Co.  as  com- 
Eared  with  the  grades  on  the  existing  line  of  the  Alaska  Northern 
Railway  Co. 
It  may  at  once  be  said  that  the  Copper  River  grades  are  excellent, 
that  no  criticism  of  them  can  be  offered,  and  that  they  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway.  The  maximum  grades 
on  the  different  portions  of  the  latter  company's  line  as  completed 
to  Kern  Creek  are  as  follows : 

Degrees. 

Mile  0-7  north  maximum  grade  plus  1.15  per  cent  curvature  compensated 4 

Mile  7-12  north  maximum  glade  plus  2.2  per  cent  curvature  compensated 10 

Mile  12-14  north  maximum  grade  minus  2.2  per  cent  curvature  compensated ...  10 

Mile  14-32  north  maximum  grade  plus  0.8  per  cent  curvature  compensated 12 

Mile  32-41  north  maximum  grade  plus  1  per  cent  curvature  compensated 4 

Mile  41^46  north  maximum  grade  plus  2  per  cent  curvature  compensated 12 

Mile  46-54  north  maximum  g^e  minus  2.2  per  cent  curvature  compensated 14 

Mile  54-72  north  maximum  grade  plus  1.2  per  cent  curvature  compensated 14 

It  will  thus  be  seen  there  is  a  grade  of  2.2  against  the  southbound 
traffic  at  miles  12  to  14  and  miles  46  to  54.  These  grades  will  require 
the  use  of  a  pusher  engine  to  move  heavy  traffic  over  these  two 
short  stretches,  and  the  company's  chief  engineer,  A.  W.  Swanitz, 
has  calculated  that,  on  the  basis  of  hauling  1,000  tons  of  coal  a  day, 
the  cost  of  this  pudier  engine  will  add  13i  cents  per  ton  to  the  cost 
of  transporting  the  coal.     Yet  the  commission  states  (p.  129) : 

The  haul  (of  coal)  southbound  over  the  Alaska  Northern  involves  a  pusher  engine 
over  a  2.2  per  cent  grade  for  55  of  the  72  miles. 
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To  sum  up  the  question  of  fflrades  over  the  whole  of  the  two  routes, 
all  that  need  be  said  is  that  uie  Fairbanks-Cordova  grades  are  more 
favorable  than  those  on  the  Fairbanks-Seward  route,  but  that  the 
real  difference  is  at  two  points,  and  for  short  distances  only,  and 
that  the  effect,  when  applied  to  freight  rates  as  between  Fairbiuoks 
and  Seward,  is  quite  inconsiderable. 

I  will  continue  my  remarks  at  the  session  of  the  committee 
to-morrow. 

TESTIMOirT   OF   HE.   W.  B.   OBEELET,    FOBEST   SEBVICE, 

WASEnroToir,  d.  c. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  simply  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman  with  reference  to  certain  questions  raised,  I  tnink,  in 
regard  to  the  Chugach  National  Forest,  and  my  only  purpose  in  being 
here  is  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  asK  in  reference  to 
that  national  forest. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  We  will  not  extend  it  any  further 
than  that.  That  was  the  request  we  sent  you.  You  have  the  letter 
requesting  it,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  have  not  it  here:  no. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  nere:  It  has  been  testified  before 
before  this  committee  that  tlus  forest  reserve  does  not  contain  com- 
mercial timber  of  any  kind  or  character;  that  on  one  side  of  it  is  a 
glacier  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  the  ocean;  that  it  could  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  conserving  water  for  irrigation  or  such  purposes,  and 
that  as  a  timberland  it  is  useless.  The  question  to  be  raised  is  why 
it  was  made  into  a  reservation. 

In  the  first  place,  are  the  facts  charged  against  this  reservation 
true? 

Mr.  Greeley.  They  are  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  as  applicable 
to  a  portion  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  about  the 
conditions  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  Chugach  National  Forest  contains  a  total  of, 
roughly,  11,250,000  acres,  which  lie  between  the  coast  to  the  east- 
ward of  Cook  Inlet  and  the  summit  of  the  Chugach  Range.  In 
defining  that  national  forest  it  seemed  preferable  to  establish  the 
boundaries  by  the  major  topographic  features,  that  its  limitation 
could  be  clearly  and  satisfactonly  set  forth  for  the  information  of 
everyone.  That,  I  will  say,  was  followed  in  establishing  the  boun- 
daries, and  particularly  in  establishing  the  northern  boundary,  which 
is  the  crest  of  the  Chugach  Range. 

The  forest  contains,  according  to  our  best  estimates,  approximately 
4,000,000  acres  of  commercial  tunber — roughly,  one-third  of  the  total. 
The  latest  estimates  as  to  the  stand  show  a  total  of  approximately 
28,000,000,000  feet  of  timber  within  the  boundaries  of  the  forest, 
that  28,000,000,000  feet  being  restricted  to  approximately  4,000,000 
acres  out  of  the  total.  That  means  an  average  roughly  of  7,000  feet 
to  the  acre,  which  is  proof  in  itself  that  the  timber  is  of  commercial 
quality  and  size. 

Senator  Jones.  What  proof  is  that  that  it  is  of  commercial  quality  ? 

Mr.  Obeeley.  Proof  that  it  is  of  commercial  quantity,  I  should  say. 
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As  to  the  quality,  the  only  evidence  I  would  offer  is  the  fact  that 
that  forest  has  in  the  past  been  drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  about 
2,000,000  feet  annually  for  actual  use.  Tne  local  use  of  its  timber  is 
increasing  rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  next  year  15,000,000  feet 
will  be  required,  about  5,000,000  feet  under  free  use  by  prospectors 
and  settlers  and  the  remaining  10,000,000  feet  under  sales.  That 
timber  is  used  for  a  ffresit  variety  of  purposes.  Some  of  it  goes  into 
the  manufacture  of  boxes  for  tne  salmon  canneries.  Some  of  it  is 
used  for  piling  and  wharfing,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  used 
for  buildm^  purposes.  Some  railroad  ties  are  cut,  and  of  course  some 
of  it  is  used  for  fuel.  That  fact  in  itself,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  timber  is  of  commercial  quality — its  actual  use. 

The  Forest  Service  has  realized  for  some  time  that  the  Chugach 
National  Forest  contains  a  considerable  acreage  of  land  that  has  no 
commercial  timber.  As  I  intimated  at  the  outset  the  reason  why  this 
area  is  withiQ  the  boundary  of  the  forest  is  because  it  seems  preferable 
to  define  the  limits  of  the  forest  by  prominent  natural  features. 
Hence  the  boundary  was  extended  up  to  the  crest  of  the  Chugach 
Mountains.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  7,000,000  acres,  approximately, 
which  does  not  contain  commercial  timber  is  almost  wholly  barren, 
mountainous  land  of  no  economic  importance,  so  that  its  inclusion 
within  the  forest,  as  I  understand,  has  no  bearing  whatsoever  upon 
the  economic  development  of  Alaska. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  are 
some  questions. 

Senator  McLean.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  the  lumber  has  any  export 
value,  or  if  it  ever  will  have  any  export  value  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  As  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  ex- 
portation of  timber  products  from  Alaska,  but  it  will  have  an  export 
value  within  a  very  short  period.  The  best  evidence  of  that  is  that 
the  Forest  Service  now  has  imder  consideration  two  applications  for 
the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  timber  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  Both  of  these  happen  to  be  ia  the  Tongass  National  Forest, 
which  lies  south  of  the  Chugach.  The  investigations  made  by  our 
service  show  that  the  Sitka  spruce  and  Western  hemlock  of  Alaska 
have  a  high  value  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper  and  other 
more  common  varieties  of  paper,  and  we  have  two  pending  applica- 
tions which,  if  they  are  consunamated,  will  lead  to  the  establisliment 
of  large  pulp  and  paper  plants. 

Senator  McLean.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  the  total  quantity 
of  lumber  there  in  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  In  the  Chugach  the  estimated  stand  is  28,000,000,000 
feet. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  witness  some 
questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Have  you  a  map  of  the  Chugach  Reservation! 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  have  a  map  [indicating]. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  not  any  larger  map  than  this  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  have  a  large  map  of  the  forest  itself.  That  does 
not  show  it  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  ^aska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  regard  to  the  area  of  the  Chugach,  do  you 
include  in  the  fibres  you  give  the  whole  of  Prince  WilUam  Sound  and 
all  the  areas  witnin  these  unes,  or  only  the  land  areas  ? 
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Mr.  Greeley.  The  land  surface  only,  I  think. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  ?  You  say  you  think.  What  do 
you  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Oreeley.  I  can  not  be  positive  about  that,  but  the  acreage  of 
our  national  forests  generally  is  computed  on  land  surface,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  exception  has  been  made  in  this  case. 

Mr.  WiGEJiRSHAM.  I  notice  the  line  runs  across  to  Cape  Cleare — ^the 
south  end  of  the  islands. 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  was  simply  for  simplicity  for  showing  that  all 
those  islands  are  in  the  forest. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  In  this  Chugach  reserve  is  included  all  of  the 
Bering  River  coal  field  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  think  a  part  of  it  is  there.  I  do  not  know  whether 
all  of  it  is  or  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  uot  substantially  all  of  it,  or  do  you  knowt 

Mr,  Greeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  ever  visited  this  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All  you  know  about  it  is  what  you  got  from  the 
reports  and  records? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  records. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  anybody  in  your  ofiice  who  can  tell  us 
about  this  by  actually  having  been  on  the  ^imd  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  think  there  is  no  one  in  Washington,  sir. 

Senator  Jokes.  Have  you  any  reports  submitted  on  which  this 
reserve  was  established  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  original  boimdary  report  and 
several  supplemental  reports. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  boundary  report  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  report  that  was  made  at  the  time  the  area  was 
examined  with  reference  to  the  creation  of  a  national  forest. 

Senator  Jones.  That  sets  out  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
it,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  sets  out  the  quantity  of  timber  lands  and  the 
character  of  the  other  lands  t 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  giving  just  the  amount  approximately. 
The  original  estimate  of  the  timber  has  been  greatly  enlarged  as  we 
have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  land. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  by  personal  visits  of  the  members  of  the 
force  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  By  actual  cruising. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  no  means  of  telling  us  where  the 
timber  is  located  with  respect  to  these  various  localities  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  It  is  located  mainly  within  a  strip  parallel  to  the 
coast,  running  back  five  miles  or  more,  and  then  up  tne  major  valleys. 
When  you  get  back  into  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  never  been  there,  so  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  ask  you  any  questions  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  any  of  these  reports  upon  which  this  reserve 
was  established,  and  these  supplemental  reports,  been  printed  as  a 
public  document  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  Or  presented  to  any  investigating  committee  and 
made  a  part  of  its  heanngs  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  have. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Where  is  there  any  portion  of  this  timber  used 
for  boxes  at  fisheries,  and  so  forth  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Greelet.  I  think  there  are  two  salmon  canneries  that  are 
occupying  Government  land  by  permit.  Whether  there  are  any 
others  on  patented  land,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  Do  they  saw  their  own  box  timber  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Several  of  tne  canneries  do  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  I  know  in  Alaska — southeastern  Alaska — but 
up  in  the  Chugach  Reservation  ? 

^  Mr.  Greeley.  I  think  that  is  the  case,  sir.     I  can  not  state  posi* 
lively. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  You  do  not  know  where  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  discover  any  method 
of  extracting  any  information  from  this  witness,  for  he  evidently 
does  not  know  anything  about  it.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here 
who  do  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  On  what  basis  do  you  come  here  to  inform  this 
committee  about  the  timber  on  this  reserve  being  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  boxes  for  salmon  t 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  That  is  based,  sir,  on  the  reports  from  our  local 
officers. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  just  merely  say  that  the  timber  is  used  for 
that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Without  giving  you  any  information  about  who 
it  is  or  where  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  That  is  contained  in  a  summarv  report  of  the  timber 
business  for  the  year.  All  of  those  records  could  be  obtained  for  the 
committee,  but  it  would  require  securing  data  from  the  office  of  the 
Forest  Service  at  Portland. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  follow  this  a  little  further.  Do  your  records, 
so  far  as  you  are  able  to  speak  from  them,  enable  you  to  tell  us  just 
about  where  in  this  immense  tract  of  coimtry  this  particularly  valua- 
ble timber  is — 4,000,000  acres  of  the  11,125,000? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  I  could  only  say,  sir,  in  general  it  is  located  in  a 
strip  paralleling  the  coast  and  running  back  approximately  5  or  6 
miles  irom  the  coast  and  up  the  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers.  I  can 
not  describe  it  any  more  definitely  than  that. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  What  rivers  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  I  have  not  been  there,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  another  question.  Of  this  15,000,000  feet 
of  timber  that  have  been  cut  there,  10,000,000  feet  have  been  sold 
and  5,000,000  feet  have  been  used  freely  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  By  prospectors  and  others  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  Yes,  sir;  tnat  is  the  estimated  annual  business  for 
next  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  kind  of  prospectors  have  used  timber 
from  this  Chugach  Forest  Reserve  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  What  kind  of  prospectors  ? 
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Senator  Walsh.  Yes.  For  what  were  they  prospecting?  What 
kind  of  mines  were  they  operating?  What  prospects  were  they 
prosecuting  ? 

Mr.  Greelet.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  from  personal 
knowledge. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  sort  of  mines  are  there  anywhere  within 
the  forest  reserve  or  about  the  outskirts  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  can  answer  that  only  from  general  information. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  your  general  impression  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  there  are  some  copper  deposits  within  the 
forest,  some  coal  deposits,  and  also  some  deposits  of  precious  metals. 
Any  prospector  of  any  cnaracter  may  obtain  the  timber  he  wishes 
from  the  lorest. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  inquiry  you  were  called  upon  to  respond  to 
was  suggested  by  reason  of  some  testimony  that  was  given  here  that 
the  railroad,  the  Alaskan  Northern  Railroad,  seeking  to  build  its 
railroad  in  tnat  country  was  interrupted  in  its  efforts  S)  take  timber 
from  the  region  adjacent  to  its  land.  Evidently  you  do  not  regard 
the  railroad  company  as  entitled  to  free  use  of  timber  like  the  pros- 
pector? 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  are  guided  in  that  matter,  sir,  by  the  decision 
of  the  Federal  courts. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Which  hold  that  when  a  raUroad  right  of  way  had 
been  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  national  lorest,  that  that 
railroad  does  not  have  the  right  to  take  timber  off  of  the  right  of  way 
for  construction  purposes. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  I  understand,  but  you  do.  however,  allow 
prospectors,  homesteaders,  and  others  to  take  sucn  timber  as  they 
need^for  their  purposes  freely  without  charge  at  all. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  acting,  again,  under 

Senator  Walsh.  But  you  do  not  allow  a  railroad  company  to  take 
such  timber  as  it  desires  to  use  freely  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  There  is  a  specific  act  of  Congress  which  directs  us 
to  permit  the  free  use  by  prospectors,  settlers,  and  others  for  their 
personal  purposes.  There  is  no  such  act  applying  to  railroads,  and 
as  I  said,  m  tne  case  of  the  timber  outside  the  right  of  way  we  are  act- 
ing under  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  deny  the  free  use  to  the  railroad  company 
because,  as  I  imderstand  you,  the  statute  does  not  permit  you  to 
allow  them  the  free  use  of  the  timber  adjacent  to  their  line? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Greeley  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  plan  of  conservation  on  that  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Conservation  on  that  reservation  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  matter.  It  consists  simply  in  providing  such  simple  restric- 
tions as  are  necessary  in  cutting  the  timber,  to  make  sure  that  the 
forest  will  be  renewed  by  the  better  species.  The  fire  risk  is  very 
slight,  and  the  protection  of  the  timber  from  trespass  and  simple 
regulations  to  insure  renewal  of  the  forest  are  all  that  are  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I  am  getting  at.  Your  policy  is 
to  conserve  that  forest.    Is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Oreelet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chatkman.  Tell  us  how  you  conserve  that  forest  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  conserve  it  simply  by  requiring  such  methods 
in  cutting  the  timber 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  the  methods  are.  That  is  what  wo 
want  to^  know.  We  understand  you  have  some  poUcy.  What  is 
that  policy? 

Mr.  Greeley.  You  want  to  know  the  detailed  methods  ? 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly.  We  want  to  know  what  your 
plan  is. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  plan  is  to  reserve  in  cutting  timber  enough  of 
the  better  species,  which  are  usually  the  Sitka  spruce,  or  in  places 
the  yellow  cedar,  to  restock  the  cut-over  area. 

Wr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  there  any  Sitka  or  yellow  cedar  on  that 
reservation  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  there  is.  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  or  do  you  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  Umit  the  size  of  the  trees  that  shall  be  cut  I 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  mnit  the  cutting  to  the  mature  trees,  usually 
the  larger  timber. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  size  are  the  larger  trees  on  that  forest 
reserve? 

Mr.  Greeley.  From  the  information  I  have 'received  the  larger 
trees  range  from  24  to  30  inches,  or  36  inches. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  circumference,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  larger  trees  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  how  much  in  diameter  t 

Mr.  Greeley.  From  24  to  30  or  36  inches. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Do  you  mean 
diameter  or  circumference  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Diameter. 

Senator  Jones.  You  answered  circumference  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  though  you  said  stumpage.  I  misunderstood  your 
question. 

The  Chairman.  You  want,  you  say,  better  varieties  of  the  trees 
to  save  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Where  necessary  we  reserve  the  better  varieties  to 
reeeed  the  ground  which  is  cut  over. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  you  speaking  about  your  general  policy  or  the 
policy  applied  to  that  reserve? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Both  the  general  policy,  and  the  policy  applied  to 
that  reserve.  The  cuttings  on  the  Chugach  National  Forest  have 
been  restricted  to  very  small  areas  here  and  there — ordinarily  taking 
out  only  selected  trees,  so  that  as  yet  scarcely  anything  in  the  way 
of  scientific  forestry  has  been  necessary  in  that  forest.  Just  as  soon 
as  large  sales  are  made  more  careful  methods  must  be  worked  out, 
and  they  will  be  along  these  lines,  and  as  far  as  such  methods  have 
been  necessary  they  nave  been  applied  in  previous  cuttings  made 
there.    Where  a  settler  wants  just  tnree  or  four  trees  selected  out  of 
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a  densely  forested  acre  no  careful  regulation  is  needed,  and  that  has 
been  the  character  of  the  cuttings  made  there  hitherto. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Greeley,  do  you  recall  the  extreme  limit  to 
which  the  courts  have  permitted  railroads  to  take  timber  from  ad- 
jacent lands  for  use  in  construction  ? 

Mr.  Greelet.  Do  you  mean  in  the  United  States  ?  I  can  not  give 
you  the  exact  distance;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Twenty  miles,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Greelet.  I  know  it  has  b^en  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  decision  which  permitted  a 
railroad  company  to  go  any  further  than  20  miles  from  its  lines  to  cut 
timber  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  Beyond  that  they  have  been  universally  held  to 
be  trespassing  upon  the  public  domam,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  positively.  It  is 
my  impression  that  the  limit  has  been  fixed  at  about  that  amount. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  much  timber 
there  is  within  20  miles  of  this  line  of  road  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Wiokersham.  That  is,  the  Alaskan  Northern  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  ^ir;  I  can  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  no  idea  about  it  a,t  all  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  the  records  of  your  office  give  any  informa- 
tion about  the  subject? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  that  information 
here.     We  can  obtain  it  at  Portland. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  extended  that  over 
so  as  to  prohibit  those  people  from  taking  timber  without  any  informa- 
tion in  your  office  at  all  as  to  whether  there  was  any  commercial 
timber  there  to  be  conserved  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  know  that  there  is  commercial  timber  in  that 
area,  but  I  can  not  answer  that  question  as  to  the  exact  amount. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  not  speaking  about  the  exact  amount  at 
all.  I  simply  want  to  know  whether  there  is  any  substantial  amount 
such  as  to  justify  including  it  within  the  timber  reserves,  which,  as 
you  say,  would  prevent  the  railroad  from  utiUzing  it  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  will  say  that  there  is  a  substantial  amount  that 
justifies  that  territory  in  oeing  added  to  the  national  forest.  I  will 
make  that  statement.     I  can  not  tell  you  how  many  acres. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  territory  you  know; 
whether  it  justifies  the  adding  of  the  territory.  You  really  have 
no  information  about  the  conmtion  of  things,  we  will  say,  20  miles 
each  side  of  this  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  us  whether  that  is  val- 
uable timber  that  ought  to  be  conserved  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  mow  that  in  the  general  territory  traversed  by 
that  road  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  timber  that  ought  to  be 
conserved  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  timber  of  the  rest 
of  the  Chugaxjh  National  Forest. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  there  anybody  on  that  except  the  railroad 
company  engaged  in  cutting  timber,  so  that  some  immediate  action 
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was  necessary  such  as  would  prevent  the  raibroad  company  from 
what  it  could  appropriate  under  the  terms  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  can  not  say  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  can  not  say  ?  Well,  it  looks,  Mr.  Greeley, 
as  if  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  railroad  com- 
pany from  taking  the  timber  that  it  was  permitted  to  take  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  to  construct  the  road. 

Mr.  Greeley.  What  addition  do  you  refer  to,  sir? 

Senator  Walsh.  I  should  like  to  have  your  service  freed  from 
any  such  imputation  and  should  like  to  get  the  information  from 
you. 

Mr.  Greeley.  What  addition  do  you  refer  to;  1909? 

Senator  Walsh.  I  did  not  speak  of  any  addition. 

Mr.  Greelet.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  certain  territory  had 
been  added  to  the  national  forest 

Senator  Walsh.  I  said,  included  in  the  national  forest.  The 
testimony  before  us  leaves  that  imputation^  Mr.  Greeley,  and  if  it 
IS  not  correct  I  should  very  much  dislike  to  have  your  department 
rest  under  that  imputation,  and  if  you  can  help  us  to  clear  it  up  we 
shaU  be  very  glad  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Something  was  said  about  an  addition  over 
north  of  Tumagain  Arm.  Do  you  know  when  that  addition  was 
made  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  think  that  was  the  addition  of  1909.  Here,  is 
the  map  that  shows  the  complete  record  of  additions. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  Jkindly  indicate  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  date  ? 

Mr.  Wiokersham.  North  of  Tumagam  Arm;  yes,  the  year. 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  was  added  in  1909. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  map  before  you  gives  the  dates  of  the 
Trarious  extensions,  does  it? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.  That  territory  was  added  by  proclama- 
tion February  23,  1909. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Supposc,  Senator,  you  let  him  ^ve  the  descrip- 
tions and  dates  of  those  various  areas,  so  it  will  be  in  the  record. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  oririnal  forest,  consisting  of  the  territory  imme- 
diately north  of  Prince  William  Sound,  and  certain  islands  in  th& 
sound,  was  created  by  Executive  proclamation  July  23,  1907. 

Senator  Jones.  What  color  does  that  show  oh  the  map  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  is  colored  red.  It  is  right  in  here  [indicating 
on  map].  Do  you  care  to  have  the  date  when  the  Afognak  Island 
addition  came  in? 

Senator  Jones.  We  may  as  well  have  it  all. 

Mr.  Greeley.  One,  the  Afqgnak  Island,  was  added  by  Executive 
order  of  July  2,  1908.  The  Kenai  Peninsular  country  and  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  Tumagain  Arm  and  the  territory  east  of  Copper 
River  were  all  added  by  our  Executive  proclamation  on  February  23, 
1909.  That  followed  a  general  reexammation  of  the  areas  surround- 
ing the  forest  which  are  adapted  to  growing  timber.  There  have 
been  two  eliminations ;  one  was  of  a  small  strip  adjoining  Valdez  Arm, 
eliminated  on  September  18,  1907,  and  the  second  was  Controller 
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Bay,  eliminated  on  October  28,  1910.  That  completes  the  history  of 
the  acreage  of  the  forest.  I  wish  to  add  a  statement,  if  I  may,  for 
the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  Forester  has  had  various  eliminations  from  the 
Chugach  National  Forest  under  consideration  at  different  times,  and 
such  eliminations  are  now  under  consideration.  It  has  been  the 
Forester's  policy,  however,  to  withhold  action  on  such  eliminations 
until  the  general  poUcy  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment or  Alaska  has  been  settled,  so  that  the  action  re^ardii^  the 
national  forest  might  be  taken  in  harmony  with  that  pohcy. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  this  decision  that  you  refer  to  which 
denies  to  the  railroad  company  the  benefit  of  the  act  giving  them 
the  right  to  use  adjacent  timber  when  that  timber  is  included  within 
a  forest  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  decision  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  can  not  quote  you  the  decision,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  told  me  at  the  outset  it  had  been  determined 
by  the  court  that  whenever  land  as  to  which  that  right  existed  was 
included  in  a  forest  reserve,  the  right  no  longer  obtained. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  must  correct  that  statement,  sir.  I  thixik  on  re- 
flection it  was  not  a  decision  of  the  court,  but  a  decision  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  send  that  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  this  4,000,000  acres — I  believe 
it  was  4,000,000,  you  said,  of  merchantable  timber? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Approximately. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  in  one  contiguous 
bodv  of  land,  do  you  1 

Ito.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  may  be  dotted  here  and  there.  In 
other  words,  you  simply  mean  that  there  is  4,000,000  acres  scattered 
all  over  that  vast  territory? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes;  but  principally  in  the  belt  adjacent  to  the 
coast. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  use  you  are  making  of  that  timber  at 
the  present  time  is  purely  local;  that  is,  the  sale  of  it? 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  supervisors  have  you  for  that  district 
up  there  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  For  the  Chugach  Reservation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  for  that  Chugach  Reservation. 

Mr.  Greeley.  One  supervisor  for  the  two. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  rangers  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  reservation  paying  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No;  1  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr,  Greeley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  not.  What  kind  of  timber  do  the 
prospectors  buy  ? 
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Mr.  Gbeelby.  I  should  prefer  to  correct  iny  answer  in  the  former 
statement  in  saying  I  do  not  know.  At  the  rate  our  business  is 
increasing  in  Alaska,  the  sales  of  timber  should  soon  pay  the  expenses 
of  that  reservation,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  now  are  being 
met  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  it  does  not  meet  it  the  expenses  are  exor- 
bitant) 

Mr.  Obeeley.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  pay  it,  you  say? 

Mr.  Grkeley.  My  impression  is  it  should,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
particular  rates  obtainea  for  this  timber. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Greeley,  this  question:  You 
do  not  know  the  particular  locahties  throughout  the  reservation  in 
which  are  located  these  bodies  of  commercial  timber,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  point  them  out  on  the  map. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  any  information  that  will  enable  us  to 
determine  whether  under  prevailing  conditions  it  is  possible  to  manu- 
facture lumber  there  and  transport  it  anywhere  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Do  you  mean  for  export  ? 

Senator  Walsh,  i  es.  That  is,  is  there  any  possibility  of  manu- 
facturing lumber  anywhere  in  that  locality  except  for  local  con- 
sumption ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  There  certainly  is,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  lumber  now  being  exported  from  there  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  it  can  be,  why  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Greeley.  Because  there  is  no  market  for  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  about.  I  want  you  to 
take  the  condition  of  the  market  into  consideration.  Considering  the 
distance  the  timber  is  from  lines  of  transportation,  from  the  seashore, 
and  considering  the  character  of  the  country  iq  which  it  exists  and 
considering  the  condition  of  the  markets,  is  it  possible  for  anj- 
body  to  go  up  there  and  put  up  a  mill,  manufacture  commercial 
timber,  and  make  any  money  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  think  you  should  distinguish  there  between  two 
factors.  First,  the  actual  physical  conditions  there;  and,  secondly, 
the  economic  conditions,  which  determine  the  amount  of  timber 
which  may  be  sold.  As  far  as  the  first  is  concerned — the  physical 
conditions  there — there  is  no  reason  why  a  large  timber-exportiag 
trade  should  not  ultimately  become  estabhshed.  So  far  as  the  market 
is  concerned,  it  can  not  be  done  now.  I  just  cited  the  proposed  sales 
of  pulp  timber  for  the  manufacturers  of  paper  on  the  Tongass,  which 
win  be  exported  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  to  the  oriental  market. 
There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  physical  conditions  are  concerned,  why 
the  same  industry  should  not  become  estabhshed  on  the  Chugach. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes;  but  we  seem  to  work  at  cross-purposes  here. 
Of  course,  I  conceive  that  the  purpose  of  making  a  forest  reserve  of 
this  was  to  preserve  the  timber,  lest  it  should  be  uneconomically  and 
wastefully  destroyed.  The  danger  of  destruction  by  fire  is  evidently 
negligible.  There  is  not  any  proposition  to  preserve  the  moisture 
that  lalls.    That  does  not  seem  to  be  very  mucn  of  a  factor. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  I  wanted  to  know  of  you,  was  there  any  fear 
or  dread  of  anybody  going  in  there  for  commercial  purposes,  and,  m  the 
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immediate  future,  cutting  down  large  areas  of  that  timber  and  carry- 
ing it  away  for  export;  and  if  there  was  not,  why  a  reserve  was  ever 
created  there  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  the  general  question 
of  poUcy,  as  to  why  that  reserve  was  created,  answered  by  the 
head  of  the  department  or  head  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  what  we  hoped  to  get  from  you. 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  My  personal  opinion  on  the  matter  should  prob- 
ably not  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  illustrate  mv  proposition:  Over  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  in  the  States  of  Wasnington  and  Oregon,  there  are 
immense  areas  there  covered  with  timber  that  is  most  inviting  for 
commercial  exploitation.  I  could  readily  understand  why  you 
should  put  all  of  that  timber  into  a  forest  reserve,  so  it  should  not 
be  taken,  but  apparently  here  there  is  no  danger  of  anybody  going 
there  and  startmg  samnills  and  cutting  down  that  timber  ana 
shipping  it  away.  Apparently  the  timber  could  subserve  no  pur- 
pose whatever  except  for  such  local  demands  as  might  arise;  there- 
fore it  is  a  puzzle  for  me  to  understand  why,  under  those  circum- 
stances, you  should  create  a  forest  reserve  there,  when  the  expenses 
apparently  are  going  to  eat  up  the  revenues  aerived  from  it  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  it  being  cut  down  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Maybe  there  is  no  immediate  danger,  but  there  is 
the  danger  of  the  acquisition  of  that  timber  by  private  interests  and 
its  holdmg  and  exploitation,  if  it  were  openea  to  acquisition. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  could  it  be  acquired  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  am  not  expert  on  the  land  laws  applicable  to 
Alaska. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand  none  are  applicable  there  except 
mineral  laws  and  the  homestead  act. 

Mr.  Wiokersham.  And  the  railroad  act. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  railroad  act.  You  could  not  possibly 
acquire  it  in  any  other  way,  as  I  understand,  so  that  fear  seems  to  be 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Except  as  it  might  be  acquired  under  the  home- 
stead act. 

Senator  Walsh.  Had  any  eflPort  been  made  in  that  locality  to 
establish  so-called  homesteads  with  a  view  to  acquiring  timber 
fraudulently  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  wish  to  simply 
bring  out  this  point,  that  if  the  general  policy  of  the  reservation  of 
the  pubUc  timber  lands  in  the  form  of  national  forests  is  a  wise  policy, 
there  is  no  reason  for  Umiting  it  to  the  Pacific  coast,  because  the 
timber  in  Alaska,  a  great  deal  of  it,  is  commercial  timber.  Ulti- 
mately it  is  going  to  be  in  demand,  not  only  locally  but  for  general 
supply. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  commercial  timber? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Timber  marketable  for  ordinary  purposes  of  trade, 
for  lumber,  or  for  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Timber  that  will  pay  as  a  business  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  feet  do  you  estimate  there  is  to  the 
acj'e  over  that  scattered  territory  ? 
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Mr.  Gbeelet.  There  is  an  estimated  stand  of  7,000  feet  to  the  acre 
on  the  timbered  portion. 

The  Chaibman.  Seven  thousand  feet  i 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  On  the  average. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right.  Kow,  what  are  they  getting  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  for  timber  per  thousand  feet  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  Do  you  mean  stumpage  ?    Standing  timber  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  In  national  forest  sales  the  prices  range  from  $1.50 
to  S2.50  per  thousand  feet. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  would  that  make  the  timber  worth  up 
there,  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  It  would  be  a  simple  process  of  multiplication. 

The  Chaibman.  I  ask  you  to  multiply  it. 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  At  the  present  prices  in  Alaska,  the  minimum  prices 
beixig  $1  a  thousand,  ^ou  may  say  it  has  a  present  average  value  of 
$7  an  acre,  and  a  possible  future  value  of  an  indefinite  amount. 

The  Chaibman.  $7  an  acre  i 

Mr.  Wigkebsham.  For  the  area  covered  by  timber. 

The  Chaibman.  For  the  area  covered  by  timber.  Now,  do  you 
pive  it  as  your  opinion  that  any  lumberman  would  undertake,  as  a 
business  proposition,  to  handle  that  proposition  ?  To  take  scattered 
timber  of  7,000  feet  to  the  acre  and  work  it  ?  To  work  it  at  all,  at 
any  price  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  You  understand  that  7,000  feet  per  acre  is  simply 
the  average.  Many  of  those  areas  may  run  up  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  leet  per  acre,  on  individual  tracts. 

Senator  Jones.  Down  to  two  or  three  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  Possibly. 

The  Chaibman.  They  must.  Can  you  imagine  a  logger  or  business 
man  undertaking  that  as  a  commercial  proposition  ? 

Mjp.  Gbeeley.  We  have  just  had  two  applications  from  men,  pr^ 
sumably  business  men,  for  the  development  of  areas  in  the  Tongass 
on  a  large  commercial  scale. 

The  CSsAiBMAN.  In  this  reservation.  I  am  talking  about  this  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  We  have  had  no  appUcations  there,  but  I  think 
there  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  tnmgs,  why  we  should  not  ulti- 
mately have  the  same  development  there. 

The  Chaibman.  You  stated  your  idea  is  to  conserve  commercial 
timber.  Do  you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  timber  which  only 
goes  7,000  feet  to  the  acre  in  a  country  of  this  character,  as  far  re- 
moved from  transportation  as  that  is,  is  of  commercial  value  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  1  certainly  do.  We  have  had  paper  manufacturers 
already  examining  various  parts  of  the  Chugach  tributary  to  Cooks 
Inlet. 

The  Chaibb£AN.  How  long  have  you  had  that  reservation  there  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  It  was  created  in  1907. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  have  simply  not  been  to  examine  it,  is 
that  not  true,  to  see  whe&er  they  have  put  up  paper  mills  there  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  That  is  tiie  extent  oi  the  general  use  aside  from 
the  local  use  I  spoke  of. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  losing  and 
the  manufacturing  of  timber  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Obeelet.  Something. 

The  Chaibman.  That  bein^  the  case,  tell  me  what  would  be  the 
average  price  per  thousand  m  the  State  of  Washington,  where  you 
have  Dig  tunber  and  the  faciUties  are  all  there,  for  producing  1,000 
feet  of  logs. 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  The  average  price  for  1,000  feet  of  1(^  i 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  Delivered  at  the  mill  ? 

The  Chaibman.  No  ;  right  on  the  ground  in  the  boom. 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  In  the  boom,  or  do  you  mean  in  the  river  t 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  You  mean  Douglas  fir  logs,  in  west  Washington  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  The  average  price  of  logs  delivered  In  the  boom  in 
Pu^et  Sound  during  last  monm  was,  I  uiink,  $10.50  per  thousand. 
It  nas  ranged  from  approximately  $7  to  approximately  $11  within 
my  recollection. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  that  Alaskan  timber  be  used  for  anything 
except  paper  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  it  be  used  for  commercial  export  purposes  f    * 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  Yes,  sir;  for  other  purposes  besides  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  How  would  you  log  that  ?  How  would  you  start 
in  to  log  it;  by  what  methods  ? 

Mi.  Gbeeley.  The  methods  employed  there  now,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

The  Chaibman.  Some  of  it  is  a  good  ways  from  the  coast,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  Not  very  much  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  most  of  it  on  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  Yes;  or  within  reasonable  log^g  distance  from 
the  coast.  They  W  there  by  the  steam  methods,  similar  to  those 
used  in  western  Washington. 

The  Chaibman.  If  tins  timber  is  scattered  as  you  say,  do  you  mean 
to  say  vou  could  handle  it  by  the  steam  methods  used  where  timber 
is  closdy  confined  and  in  close  areas  t 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  did  not  say  the  timber  was 
scattered.  I  said  that  a  stnp  about  5  or  ^  miles  in  width  tributary 
to  the  coast  would  contain  that  timber.  There  would  be  possibly  five 
or  six  hundred  million  feet  which  would  be  sufficiently  compact  to 
justify  a  lumbering  proposition. 

The  Chaibman.  Understanding  logging  as  you  do,  do  you  not  know 
that  even  if  it  was  in  a  compact  tract  of  land,  with  only  7,000  feet 
to  the  acre,  that  you  would  have  to  move  vour  donkey  enpne  so  often 
and  your  skids  that  you  could  not  make  that  character  oi  lumber  pay 
imless  you  had  a  market  at  hand  i 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  7,000  feet 
per  acre  applies  to  these  compact  areas.  That  is  simply  a  rough  aver- 
age, apphcable  to  the  whole  4,000,000  acres.  On  these  individual 
units  1  speak  of  the  average  stand  may  be  10,000  or  15,000  feet. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  your  department  any  idea  where  this  com- 
pact timber  is  I 

Mr.  Obbblby.  We  can  secure  that  information  for.  joUf  if  you  wish* 
I  do  not  have  it  here. 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  there  is  some  place  there  where  there  is  a 
compact  body  which  largely  constitutes  this  4,000,000  acres  of  com- 
mercial timber.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  There  are  certain  compact  bodies. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  known  that  fact  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  taken  no  steps  to  eliminate  the  rest 
of  it? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  explained  to  you  just  a  few  minutes  ago  the  policy 
of  the  Forester  in  I'^gfLrd  to  eliminations  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Whether  you 
are  holding  that  ground  for  other  purposes  than  to  protect  the  com- 
mercial timber.    Are  you  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Not  to  mv  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  do  you  know  where  the  compact  body  of 
commercial  timber  is  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  can  only  reiterate  my  previous  statement,  that 
there  is  a  belt  adjoining  the  coast  which  contains  a  total  of 
28,000,000,000  feet  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Adjoining  the  coast? 

Mr.  Greeley.  And  that  this  varies  somewhat  in  density,  although 
the  whole  belt  is  forested,  except,  of  course,  individual  areas  of 
mountainous  land  that  are  rocky  and  barren;  but  the  whole  coastal 
belt  is  forested,  and  here  and  there  are  valleys,  benches,  and  slopes 
that  are  compactly  timbered  sufficiently  to  justify  commercial 
operations. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  it  was  more  or  less  compact  or 
more  or  less  scattered  ?    I  will  leave  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  have  never  seen  that  forest. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  like  for  this  committee  to  under- 
stand you  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  My  understanding  of  the  condition  is  that  it  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  Tongass.  It  is  not  essentiallv  diflFerent 
from  the  northern  Cascades.  You  have  a  forest  belt  of,  roughly, 
4,000,000  acres,  containing,  roughly,  28,000,000,000  feet. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  here  is  where  your  answers,  unfortimately, 
have  a  wrong  construction.  When  we  asked  you  about  whether  it  is 
commercial  or  not,  it  is  compact,  and  when  we  asked  you  about  your 
conclusions,  it  is  scattered.  Now,  then,  you  say  there  is  commercial 
timber  there,  such  timber  as  you  can  export.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
they  are  importing  timber  in  there— into  that  very  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ?    Do  you  refuse  to  sell  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  have  not  refused  to  sell  to  anyone,  to  my  knowl- 
edge.    The  timber  is  available  for  any  applicant. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  then,  do  thej  import  it  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  presume  for  certain  heavy  construction  purposes 
and  other  purposes  Pacific-coast  timber  is  preferable. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  import  any  for  any  other  purposes  other 
than  heavy  construction  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  very  Ukely  they  do.  It  is  very 
likely  they  import  interior  finish. 

The  CsLmiMAN.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  import  any  other 
kind  of  natural  lumber  ? 
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Mr.  Oreelet.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WioKEBSHAM.  How  many  sawmills  are  there  in  that  reser- 
vation ? 

Mr.  Greelet.  I  can  not  tell  you.  * 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  How  many  are  there,  Mr.  Steele) 

Mr.  Steele.  How  many  sawmills  in  operation? 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  think  four. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Where  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  There  is  one  over  west  of  Cooks  Inlet,  somewhere,  and 
I  think  another  one  on  the  Alaska  Northern  road;  one  at  Valdez; 
and  one,  known  as  an  old  landmark,  in  Cordova  Bay.  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  stream 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Ediak? 

Mr.  Steele.  Above  Orka.    There  is  a  creek  in  there. 

Mr.  Heifner.  That  has  gone  out  of  business  long  ago. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Where  is  this  one  on  Cooks  Inlet,  do  you  know  t 

Mr.  Steele.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  no.  I  have  heard  them  talk- 
ing about  it  over  there. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Where  are  those  two  now  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  One  at  Valdez  and  the  other  on  the  Alaska  Northern 
road.     One  is  in  operation  at  Seward. 

Afr.  WiOKERSHAM.  There  are  just  two  Uttle  sawmills  in  all  that 
country  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  lumber  in  that 
country  is  imported,  brought  up  from  the  south  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  can  only  relate  my  own  experience.  In  the  past 
seven  years  I  have  used  up  there  approximately  three-quarters  of  a 
million  feet  of  lumber  in  au  kinds  ol  Duildings,  in  the  construction  of 
wharves,  and  so  forth,  and  I  have  used  of  that  three-quarters  million 
feet  less  than  10,000  feet  of  domestic  lumber,  because  we  found  it 
had  no  value  to  us.     We  could  not  use  it. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Why;  because  it  has  no  substance  or  strength 
toiti 

Mr.  Steele.  No  substance  and  no  tensile  strength.  Even  for  our 
sidewalks  and  for  interior  finish  and  for  rough  lumber  we  use  outside 
lumber. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  this  timber  is  not  suitable  for 
building  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  would  not  give  you  5  cents  a  thousand  for  it  for 
building  purposes.  Our  experience,  Senator,  was  this:  We  first 
put  up  a  little  powder  house  at  Prince  William  Sound,  constructed 
of  boards,  doubling  the  boards,  leaving  cracks  about  4  inches  in 
width  between  the  first  tier  of  boards,  then  battening  these  cracks 
with  12-inch  boards,  and  whenever  we  would  get  a  driving  rainstorm 
the  rain  would  go  right  through  those  boards. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  I  asked  you  last,  I  believe,  was 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  lumber  imported  into  this  forest 
reserve  district.  You  said  there  was.  Now,  I  have  asked  you 
why,  if  you  are  ready  to  sell  lumber  to  the  people  there  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Unquestionably  there  are  a  good  many  varieties 
of  outside  lumber  better  adapted  for  some  uses  than  the  local  lum- 
ber.   That  is  true  of  every  city  in  the  United  States.    There  are 
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always  some  importations  of  lumber.  I  have  heard  of  lumber 
imported  into  Seattle,  for  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  imported  &  into  this  district,  have 
they  not) 

Mr.  Gbeklet.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  fir  in  this  reservation  t 

Mr.  Greelet.  I  think  not. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  timber  up  there? 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  It  is  mainly  western  hemlock,  and  I  think,  though 
I  would  not  make  this  positive,  there  are  considerable  quantities  of 
spruce. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  this  hemlock  and  spruce  good  for  construction 
of  bridges  and  for  use  as  railroad  timbers  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  suitable  for  rough 
construction  purposes.     It  is  not  very  strong,  however. 

Mr.  Wiokebsham.  Is  it  suitable  for  railroad  ties  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  The  statement  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Steele]  made  as 
to  its  lack  of  strength  is  partially  correct.  It  is,  however,  manu- 
factured into  railroad  ties,  and  to  some  extent  for  construction  tim- 
bers. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  good  for  railroad  ties  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  inferior  to  the  Douglas  fir 
of  the  west  coast  States. 

The  Chaibman.  You  consider  it  good  for  railroad  ties,  though  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  I  understand  it  has  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chaibman.  But  it  is  a  much  inferior  timber  to  the  timber 
farther  south;  that  is,  along  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  British 
Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  It  is,  for  certain  purposes. 

The  Chaibman.  For  what  purposes  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  It  is  not  inlerior  for  pulp  and  paper  manufacture. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  only  thing  in  which  it  is  superior  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  I  think  that  it  approximately  correct. 

The  Chaibman.  Pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  is  alii 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  I  do  not  say  it  is  superior  to  the  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington timbers  for  that  purpose,  but  I  think  it  is  approximately 
equivalent. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  as  long  as  they  can  get  the  material  in  Wash- 
in^on  and  Oregon,  they  would  not  go  up  there  for  it,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  To  Alaska  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  They  are  going  for  it. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  not  bought  any  of  it,  have  they  ?  How 
much  does  this  contract  apply  for?  How  much  are  they  trying  to 
purchase  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  Each  of  these  applicants  have  requested  300,000,000 
feet. 

The  Chaibman.  Six  hundred  million  feet,  in  other  words  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  With  a  reservation  of  equal  amoimt. 

The  CHAIBMAN.  That  is  not  on  this  reservation,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  But  I  thought  you  came  here  to  testify  as  to  this 
reservation. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  just  answered  jour  question  as  I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  talkmg  about  this  reservation. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  have  said,  as  the  record  will  show,  that  we  as  yet 
have  no  sales  on  this  reservation  except  for  local  uses,  but  I  have  also 
said  there  are  no  essential  differences  between  the  timber  on  the 
Tongass  and  the  timber  in  this  forest. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  kind  of  lumber  have  you  sold  off  this  reser- 
vation? 

Mr.  Greeley.  My  understanding  is  the  sales  have  consisted  of 
piling,  of  saw  logs  for  manufacture  into  rough  lumber,  fuel,  and  house 
iogscniefly. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  all  be  the  natural  kind  of  logs 
a  miner  or  anybody  else  would  cut  if  they  went  into  that  forest  ? 

Mr.  Greeley,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  how  have  you  conserved  anything  by  han- 
dling  it  for  them  ? 

1&.  Greeley.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  conserved  anything  to 
date,  except  the  title. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  lost  the  Gov- 
ernment money  so  far,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  title  to  the  land  has  been  kept  clear. 

The  Chairman.  The  title  to  the  land  was  not  in  danger  anyway, 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  it  is  in  danger.  Men  might  settle  on  some 
of  it  as  homesteads. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  know;  but  we  can  protect  against  that. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  not  causea  the  Government  an 
expense  without  doing  anything  so  far,  other  than  would  naturally 
happen  if  you  never  nad  been  there,  so  far  as  conservation  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  can  not  admit  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  deny  it. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  deny  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  explain  it. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  creation  of  that  national  forest  was  not  made 
with  reference  to  the  first  year  or  the  first  two  or  three  years,  but  with 
reference  to  a  permanent  policy,  and  in  applying  a  permanent  policy 
you  have  got  to  have  a  beginning.  You  nave  got  to  develop  your 
organization. 

The  Chairman.  I  said,  so  far. 

Mr.  Greeley.  So  far  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  there  are  concrete 
results  that  would  justify  that  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  you  can  answer  this  question;  if 
you  can  not,  say  you  can  not  answer  it:  I  say,  so  far  you  have  done 
nothing  toward  conservation.  I  say,  so  far,  mind  you,  not  what 
may  happen  a  thousand  years  from  now,  but  so  far  you  have  done 
notninff  toward  conservation  that  would  not  have  naturally  happened 
if  you  nad  not  been  there. 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  have  preserved  the  title  to  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.     Is  that  yoiu-  answer  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  is  my  answer. 
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^  The  Chairman.  That  is  your  answer,  that  you  have  preserved  the 
title  to  the  land.  Now,  how  could  the  land  have  been  injured  if 
you  had  not  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  So  far 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  answer  that  question?  You  said  you 
had  preserved  the  title  to  the  land.  Suppose  you  had  not  preserved 
the  title.  How  would  the  land  have  been  injured  or  the  title  have 
been  injured  in  that  event  ?  Tell  me  that.  Let  us  see  how  it  would 
have  been  injured. 

Mr.  Greeley.  There  has  been  some  demand  for  that  timber  suflSi- 
cient  to  result  in  indiscriminate  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  protected  the  title,  and  I  ask 
you  how. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Unquestionably  by  withdrawmg  it  from  entry. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  ask,  what  danger  has  there  been  up  until 
now? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  imagine  any?  Tell  me  what  danger 
there  has  been  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  understand  the  homestead  laws  are  applicable  to 
Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  injure  the  title?  Do 
you  imagine  a  homesteader  settling  there  would  injure  that  title  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  It  has  injured  the  title  to  millions  of  acres  in  the 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  opposed  to  homesteaders? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  opposed  to  bona  fide  homesteaders  on  any 
land  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  bona  fide  homesteading 
except  on  agricultural  lands,  and  any  homesteading  on  land  which  is 
not  agricultural  is  fraudulent. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  timberland  be  agricultural  land  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  opposed  to  homesteading  land  just  be- 
cause it  has  timber  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  agricultural  land  within  that  preserve  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Our  reports  indicate  a  very  small  amount  of  widely 
scattered  tracts,  forming  altogether  a  perfectly  negligible  percentage 
of  the  whole. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  understand  what  vou  have  done.  We  have 
come  down  to  this  point  so  far:  That  you  have  taken  in  12.000,000 
acres  of  land,  4,000,000  acres  of  which  has  some  commercial  timber 
on  it,  according  to  your  own  testimony,  the  commercial  timber  charac- 
ter of  land  bemg  estimated  at  7,000  feet  per  acre.  You  have  done 
nothing  toward  conservation  other  than  would  have  naturally  hap- 
pened if  you  had  not  been  there. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  admit  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  except 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  protected  the  title. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  except  to  protect  the  title,  and 
the  only  danger  to  the  title  I  gather  from  your  statement  to  the  title 
would  oe  homesteaders.    That  is  all. 
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Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  arrive  at  this  five  miUicHi  amount  you 
say  is  used  each  year  by  prospectors,  miners,  and  so  on) 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  That  is  the  latest  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  know  what  details  you  get  in  order  to 
determine  the  5;000,000  feet  of  timber. 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  each  fiscal  year,  we  secure 
a  report  giving  the  amount  of  timber  cut  from  each  forest  under  free 
use  and  uie  number  of 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  talking  only  of  this  Chugach  Reservation  now. 
Confine  your  answers  to  the  Chugach.  We  do  not  wish  your  poUcv 
anywhere  else.  We  want  to  know  what  was  done  at  the  Chugach 
Beserve  to  ascertain  that  5,000,000  feet. 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  cut  from  that  forest  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1912,  was  about  2,000,000  feet.  The  district  office  estimates 
the  yearly  free  use  hereafter  at  5,000,000  feet. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  What  account  do 
you  keep  or  what  do  you  do  to  ascertain  on  that  Chugach  Forest 
Reserve  the  amount  used  free  ? 

Mr.  Gbeeley.  The  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authorizes  settlers,  prospectors,  and  others  in  Alaska,  including  the 
Chugach  Reserve,  to  take  timber  from  the  national  forests  wiUiout 
permit,  and  such  settlers  are  requested  to  report  to  the  forest  officers 
the  amount  taken.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  reports  which 
the  settlers  submitted  to  the  Forest  Service. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  You  say  that  this 
reservation  was  established  to  create  an  organization,  or  you  indi- 
cated that  anyhow.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
establish  this  reserve  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  adding  to  the 
forestry  force  so  as  to  get  a  sufficient  force  to  take  care  of  the  forests 
hereafter  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ?  What  did  you  mean 
by  the  establishment  of  an  organization  ? 

Mr.  Greelet.  I  meant  simply  that  in  carrying  out  such  a  policy 
as  the  national  forest  policy  it  is  necessary  to  develop  an  organi- 
zation. 

Senator  Jones.  And  in  order  to  develop  an  organization  you  have 
got  to  have  reserves.    Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  organization,  of  course,  follows  the  reserves, 
and  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  organization  unless  the  reserve  is  essen- 
tial. I  premised  my  statement  on  the  ground  that  this  Chugach 
Forest  was  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interests  in  accordance  with 
the  aims  of  the  national  forest  policy. 

Senator  Jones.  The  only  public  interest,  I  gather  from  your  testi- 
mony, that  has  been  subserved  up  there  has  been  to  hold  the  title  in 
the  Government  thus  far  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  think  that  is  the  main  thing.  There  is  a  small  fire 
danger  in  that  forest,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  much. 

Senator  Jones.  That  amounts  to  nothing.  That  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  it,  to  protect  from  fires,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  timber  up  there 
has  any  export  value,  except  possibly  for  paper  purposes,  do  you  t 
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Mr.  Greelet.  Probably  its  export  value  will  be  Umited  to  paper. 
I  would  not  say  that  finailj. 

Senator  Jones.  The  indications  now  are  that  it  will  be  so  limited, 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  The  indications  are. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  not  eood  building  timber,  is  it  t 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  It  certainty  wUl  be  exported  for  paper  first.  Its 
demand  for  building  material  will  not  come  for  a  ^od  many  years. 

Senator  Jones.  U  is  not  good  buildingmaterial,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  For  certain  purposes.  For  rough,  outside  construc- 
tion. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  good  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  It  is  not  as  good  as  the  best,  but  it  is  usable. 

Senator  Jones.  Usable  when  you  can  not  get  any  better? 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  It  would  command  a  market  for  that  purpose  in 
the  eastern  United  States. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  it  command  a  market  if  other  timber  were 
available  ? 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  It  is  just  a  question  of  the  cost  of  its  manufacture 
in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  competing  species. 

Senator  Jones  .  If  the  competing  species  was  much  better,  even  if  the 
cost  of  this  were  less,  it  would  not  be  apt  to  compete  with  it,  would 
itt 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  The  Alaska  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast  must  of 
course  compete  with  the  highly  organized  industry 

Senator  Jones.  You  heard  the  statements  of  Mr.  Steele  with  ref- 
erence to  that,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  his  statement  was  substantially 
correct? 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  I  think  it  is  substantially  correct  that  it  is  not  as 
strong  as  the  timber  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  but  I  do  not  admit 
it  is  not  usable  for  a  good  many  purposes  for  construction. 

Senator  Jones.  He  stated,  as  I  recollect,  that  out  of  about  700,000 
feet  of  lumber  he  used  up  there  he  only  used  about  10,000  feet  of  this 
local  timber,  which  would  indicate  it  is  not  of  very  much  use,  but  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  or  no  control  over  the  policy  of  the  Forestry 
Service  with  reference  to  these  reserves,  have  you  I 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  you  are  not  responsible  for  that  policy, 
whatever  it  may  be  ? 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  thought.  You  simply  obey  orders 
from  your  superior  with  reference  to  uiese  matters) 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  May  I  ask  a  question  or  two  t 

The  Chaibman.  i  es. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  know  something  in  regard  to  the  free  use  of 
timber  there.  The  free  use  of  timber  is  extended  to  individuals  only, 
18  it  not,  not  to  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  To  individuals  only. 

Mr.  Steele.  If  a  corporation  wants  to  use  any  timber,  t^ey  must 
make  application  to  a  forester  in  charge  first;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  (jbbelet.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Steele.  And  get  a  permit  from  him? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steele.  Do  you  know  how  long  that  sometimes  takes,  to  get 
the  permit  from  the  forester  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  local  conditions.  We 
endeavor  to  make  it  just  as  prompt  as  possible.  The  local  ranger — 
that  is,  the  nearest  forest  officer — has  authority  to  sell  timber  up  to 
certain  valuation,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  sales  are  made 
with  very  little  delay.  There  will  occasionally  be  a  case  of  delay, 
unquestionably. 

Mr.  Steele.  A  corporation  is  not  even  allowed  to  use  firewood,  is 
it,  free  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No;  not  from  Government  land. 

Mr.  Steele.  If  a  corporation  would  build  a  free  wharf  up  there 
that  anyone  could  use  that  cared  to,  their  neighbors,  the  steamships, 
without  paying  any  docking,  their  neighbors  without  paying  any 
wharfage,  do  you  think  they  should  pay  lor  the  piling  that  went  into 
that  wharf,  if  it  came  off  oi  Government  land  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  would  depend  on  whether  the  proposition 
as  a  whole,  should  be  classed  as  a  commercial  proposition  or  a  non- 
commercial proposition.  We  issue  free  permits  for  timber  to  a  good 
many  noncommercial  organizations,  such  as  settlers'  or^nizations 
for  tne  const i-uction  of  roads  or  irrigation  ditches  in  the  West.  Now, 
if  your  wharf  is  classed  as  a  commercial  proposition,  if  its  fundamental 
purpose  is  commercial,  we  would  require  payment  for  the  stumpage. 

Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  the  reason  we  nave 
asked  these  questions  is  this:  We  have  built  and  maintained  a 
wharf 

The  Chairman.  You  have  asked  the  questions  and  got  his  answer, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  more  regular  and  better  if  you  should  wait 
and  include  your  statement  in  your  testimony.  Your  explanation  is 
really  testimony,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir.  I  expect  to  appear  before  this  committee 
later. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  had  better  wait  %  You  can 
explain  this  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  is  satisfactory,  only  I  thought  perhaps  the 
explanation  would  come  in  very  nicely  at  this  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  office  can  obtain  a  statement  of  the  expense 
of  the  Chugach  Forest  Reserve  for  the  last  five  years,  and  also  the 
receipts  from  it,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  wish  you  would  send  that  statement  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  to  be  put  in  the  record  in  connection 
with  your  testimony. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  You  say  there  is  a  free  use  to  miners  and  other 
individuals.  I  have  been  mformed  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Hoban,  at  Seward,  cut  60  or  60  cords  of  wood  for  people  in  Seward 
for  local  use,  and  that  the  Government  (your  forest  ranger)  seized 
his  wood  and  took  it  away  from  him. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Did  he  sell  the  wood  to  the  users  t 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  suppose  so,  but  I  do  not  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Then,  was  it  not  a  commercial  proposition  t 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  supposc  it  was. 
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Mr.  Gbeeley.  Under  those  circumstaaces  we  would  require  him  to 
pay  a  stumpage  price. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  seized  it  and  took  it  away  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Greelet.  If  he  took  it  without  a  permit :  yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  the  usu^  course  oi  action,  is  it? 

Mr.  Greelet.  If  it  is  for  commercial  use. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  I  employ  a  man  to  cut  it  for  me  and  pay  him 
for  it,  it  is  a  commercial  proposition,  and  you  would  take  it  away 
from  him  or  from  me  ? 

Mr.  Greelet.  If  you  are  going  to  put  that  wood  to  commercial 
purposes;  if  you  are  going  to  sell  it  or  manufacture  it.  If  vou  are  a 
settler  or  prospector  and  employ  a  man  to  cut  the  wooa  in  your 
behalf,  it  coula  be  taken  without  any  charge  or  permit. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  I  understand  he  did  was  to  cut  the  wood 
on  land  near  Seward  for  people  for  their  household  use. 

Mr.  Greelet.  But  he  was  a  wood  dealer. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  I  am  told  he  was  a  wood  cutter,  and  they 
paid  him  for  his  wood. 

Mr.  Greelet.  In  other  words,  he  was  running  a  business,  just  as 
much  as  a  lumber  company  might  have  been  in  cutting  a  hundred 
thousand  feet.  Under  those  conditions,  we  would  charge  him 
stumpage.  But  if  the  settlers  went  out  and  cut  the  timber  them- 
selves, or  if  they  employed  this  man  by  the  day  to  go  out  and  cut 
it,  it  would  be  given  to  tnemwithout  charge. 

Senator  Jones.  Suppose  a  man  living  there  in  Seward  wants  6 
cords  of  wood  for  his  own  house  use.  Could  he  hire  somebody  to  go 
out  on  the  reserve  and  cut  the  wood  and  have  it  brought  into  ms 
place? 

Mr.  Greelet.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Without  any  permit  ? 

Mr.  Greelet.  Yes,  sir. 

^fr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  this  man  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  out 
there  and  cut  it  and  sell  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Greelet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  man  would  have  to  pay  25  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  He  has  answered  my  question.  I  wanted  to  know^ 
if  I  lived  in  Seward,  whether  I  could  go  out,  or  have  somebody  go  out, 
and  cut  5  cords  of  wood  and  bring  it  m  to  my  place  without  getting  a 
permit.    As  I  understand  you,  I  could  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Greelet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Suppose  I  went  up  there  and  found  a  piece  of 
land  that  was  sufficiently  good  in  character  to  make  a  homestead  and 
wanted  to  take  up  a  homestead.  What  would  I  have  to  do  under 
your  rules  and  regulations  ?        . 

Mr.  Greelet.  jT ou  would  submit  an  application  for  the  land, 
describing  the  claim  you  wished.  The  land  would  be  examined  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  if  found  to  be  agricultural  land  and  valuable 
chiefly  for  agriculture,  it  would  be  listed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  opened  to  homestead  entry,  and  you  would  then  have  a 
preference  right  of  60  days  in  which  to  me. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  takes  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Greelet.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  A  man  has  to  go  out  first  and  fiad  the  land. 

Mr.  Greelet.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WiOKKRsuAM.  Then  he  has  to  make  a  formal  application, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  Greeley.  To  the  local  officer  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then  what  happens  after  he  makes  that  appli- 
cation to  the  local  officer  I    Where  does  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  If  his  application  is  made  to  the  ranger  it  would  go 
to  the  supervisor  at  Ketcnikan. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  awa^? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Who  would  then  have  the  land  examined. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  the  supervisor  would  send  some  man  back 
there  to  examine  the  land  t 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes,  or  have  the  local  ranger  examine  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then  where  would  it  go  t 

Mr.  Greeley.  Then  it  goes,  with  this  recommendation,  to  the  dis- 
trict office  at  Portland. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then  what  happens  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Then  it  comes  here. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then  what  do  you  do  with  itt 

Mr.  Greeley.  Here  we  act,  approve  or  disapprove  the  recom- 
mendation; and  if  the  land  is  recommended  for  usting,  it  is  sent  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  action. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then  what  do  they  do  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  In  the  Department  of  Che  Interior  they  notify  the 
local  land  office  to  advertise  the  land. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  At  Juneau  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  think  for  a  period  of  30  days. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  advertise  it,  to  describe  it  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  To  advertise  that  such  and  such  described  tracts  of 
land  are  open  for  entry. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  will  you  describe  it  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Do  you  mean  if  it  is  unsurveyed  land  1 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Greeley.  It  is  described  by  metes  and  bounds  and  surveyor's 
plat. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  have  to  have  a  survey  t 

Mr.  Greeley.  We  survey  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM*.  How  long  does  that  take  1 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  is  made  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

Senator  Jones.  At  whose  expense  do  you  make  the  survey? 

Mr.  Greeley.  At  our  expense.  You  may  know,  sir,  if  the  appli- 
cant wishes  to  begin  residence  on  that  land  immediately  he  may  ao  so 
under  permit  from  the  supervisor.  If  the  supervisor  regarcEs  it  as 
agricultural  land,  he  may  issue  a  permit  immediately  to  occupy  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  can  not  even  occupy  it  until  that  permit 
is  issued,  can  you  1 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So  all  this  immense  area  in  southern  Alaska  is 
reserved  under  such  conditions  that  settlers  are  excluded  until  ihej 
get  that  permit.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes ;  from  occupancy. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  but  they  can  not  settle  on  it. 

Mr.  Greeley.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  settling  on  it. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Can  they  go  there  and  lawfully  build  a  home 
<m  it  until  they  get  that  permit  ? 

Mr.  Greelet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiGKEKSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  you  have  not  issued  five  permits 
on  that  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  Chugach  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greelet.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  you  have  not  issued  20  in  all  these 
reservations  in  Alaska  ? 
^  Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  know.    Do  you  know  how  many  applica- 
tions we  had  for  permits  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No.    I  do  not  imagine  you  would  have  many. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Your  two  questions  should  go  together.  Your 
question  should  be  how  many  applications  we  refused  or  declined. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  it  all  rests  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  the 
supervisor,  who  can  allow  the  homesteader  to  go  on  that  land  or 
keep  him  off,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  supervisor's  action,  however,  is  subject  to 
review  by  superior  officers. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  now  that  means  litigation  in  the  Land 
OflBce  for  years. 

Mr.  Greeley.  Not  in  national  forest  homesteads.  His  recom^ 
jnendation,  whether  it  be  adverse  or  favorable,  and  particularly  the 
adverse  recommendations,  are  reviewed  by  the  district  office  at  rort- 
land  in  this  instance,  and  by  the  forester  and,  if  need  be,  by  the 
Secretary,  and  appeal  may  be  made  to  any  of  those  officers  against 
ao  adverse  finding. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Aj3  the  representative  of  Alaska,  I  say  to  the 
committee  that  the  people  in  those  forest  reservations  in  Alaska 
have  long  since  learned  that  it  is  a  question  of  years  to  secure  any 
result  in  the  way  of  action  on  applications  for  homesteads,  with  the 
probability  that  they  will  be  refused;  it  has  resulted  in  keeping 
manv  people  away  from  these  great  forest  reservations,  and  has  prac- 
tically depopulated  that  part  of  the  countrv,  except  in  the  towns. 
And  as  to  tnis  particular  reservation,  the  Chugach  Forest  Reserva- 
tion, I  want  to  sav  to  this  coxnmittee  and  to  Mr.  Greeley,  as  the 
representative  of  the  forestry  reserve,  that  it  is  a  shame  that  such 
a  reservation  should  be  maintained  there.  It  is  a  fraud  upon  the 
people  and  a  fraud  upon  the  forestry  reservation,  for  there  is  not 
anything  there  that  is  worthy  the  forestry  reservation  maintaining 
it  as  a  forest  reservation,  and  it  lowers  the  forest  service  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people,  who  really  favor  proper  forest  conservation. 

Mr.  Steele.  May  I  ask  the  witness  another  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  should  like  to  know,  in  connection  with  the  patent- 
ing of  mineral  claims  on  forest  reserves — take  Chugach,  for  instance — 
what  process  you  must  go  through  and  what  the  forest  reserve  has 
to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  The  process  is  exactly  the  same,  sir,  on  such  lands 
as  on  lands  outside  of  the  forest  reserve,  except  at  the  request  of 
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the  General  Land  Office  the  forest  officers  make  a  report  on  the  claim, 
which  report  is  submitted  to  the  General  Land  Office,  for  its  actim^ 

Mr.  Steele.  In  that  report  do  they  set  forth  whether  timber  is  oen- 
tained  on  the  surface,  or  mineral  contained  beneath  the  surface  I 

Mr.  Greeley.  They  report  on  the  amount  of  timber;  yes,  sir. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  draw 

Mr.  Steele.  They  also  report  on  mineral  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  They  report  on  the  mineral.  Those  reports  are 
made  bv  expert  miners. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  is  something  recent,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  They  are  not  made  by  men  ignorant  of  mineral 
conditions. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  is  something  recent,  then,  that  has  been  done 
in  forestry  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  That  has  been  our  fixed  policy  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  will  say  to  this  committee  that  when  our  property 
up  there  was  examined  by  the  forestry  department  as  to  whether  it 
was  more  valuable  for  timber  on  the  surface  or  the  minerals  contained 
therein — I  do  not  think  the  forester  is  the  right  man  to  pass  on  the 
mineral  content  of  the  ground 

Mr.  Greeley.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Forest  Service.  It  may  be  that  preliminary  examinations  are 
made  by  rangers  or  others,  but  every  final  examination  of  a  con- 
tested mineral  case  is  made  by  an  expert  miner — the  best  man  we 
can  obtain. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  refer  these  matters  to  the  Geological 
Survey  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  refer  it  to  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No,  sir.  In  individual  cases  we  have  frequently 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  exammation 
of  important  groups. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  May  I  ask  you  another  question,  Mr.  Greeley, 
with  reference  to  town  sites  ?  You  do  not  permit  town  sites  on  forest 
reserves  to  be  established  any  longer,  do  you  i 

Mr.  Greeley.  Oh,  no;  if  a  town  site  is  required  we  recommend  that 
a  town  site  elimination  be  made. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  has  to  be  done  by  an  application  to  you,  and 
not  by  a  voluntary  settlement  of  men  in  some  particular  locality 
without  a  permit  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  They  can  settle  wherever  they  choose  under  a  permit 
if  they  wish  to  acquire  title  to  the  land 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  can  not  even  settle  in  a  town  site  without 
a  permit  ? 

Mr.  Greeley.  No. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  excluded  i 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  department  considers  that  whatever  action 
it  takes  in  the  consideration  of  these  various  matters  about  which  you 
have  been  asked  is  taken  tmder  authority  of  law  passed  by  Congress) 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So  that  Congress  is  primarily  responsible  for 
whatever  evils  there  are  in  these  reservations  in  Alaska  ? 
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Mr.  Gbeelet.  I  do  not  know  whether  Congress  would  wish  to 
assume  the  responsibitity  for  all  of  our  acts,  but  as  far  as  possible  we 
have  applied 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  Said  ^* primarily." 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  We  have  applied  the  acts  as  given  to  us. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  modify  the  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Gbeelet.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  make  any  substantial 
departure  from  our  present  poUcy  without  a  change  in  legislation.  Is 
thftt  all,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  we  thank  you  for  the  attention  you  have 
fff^en  us. 

(Thereupon  at  1 .30  p.  m.,  the  com  mittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Tuesday,  May  13,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


TtTBSDAY,  MAY  18,  1918. 

Committee  on  Tebbftobies, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
suming consideration  of  the  bills  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133)  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Rresent:  Senators  Pittman  (chairman),  Walsh,  Chamberlain, 
Hitchcock,  Nelson,  Lippitt,  and  Jones. 

STATEKBVT  OF  KB.  F.  0.  JEMHETT— Besomed. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  when  I  finished  yes- 
terday I  had  been  pointing  out  that  in  the  construction  of  these  hues 
reconmiended  bjr  the  Government  the  commission  had  made  an  error 
by  charging  this  Seward  route  with  mileage  which  would  cost 
$5,200,000  too  much;  that  is  to  say,  thev^  overcharged  this  route 
with  construction  to  that  extent  and  that  tney  had  undercharged  the 
Cordova  and  Chitina  route  at  least  $1,200,000,  being  the  cost  of  the 
coal  branch,  which  they  say  would  be  needed.  And  I  had  pointed 
out,  in  summarizing  it,  that  in  looking  at  it  purely  as  an  economic 

Question  and  as  getting  at  the  cheapest  and  best  possible  economic 
evelopment  of  the  resources  of  Alaska  they  were  recommending 
construction  which,  new  and  old,  would  necessitate  the  use  of  raiC 
way  lines  costing  $52,940,000  by  the  two  routes  which  they  recom- 
mended, whereas  by  one  route,  costing  only  $37,338,000,  new  and 
old  combined,  they  could  get  exactly  tne  same  development,  apart 
from  the  little  piece  of  the  Bering  Coal  line.  In  addition  they  would 
get  the  line  from  Fairbanks  to  Chitina  moved  out  of  a  district  in 
which,  according  to  the  commission's  own  report,  there  is  no  de- 
velopment and  very  little  possibility  of  there  ever  being  any  de- 
velopment, and  get  a  route  where  practically  every  mile  of  develop- 
ment will  bring  tonnage  and  which  will  open  up  the  upper  portion 
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of  this  Susitna  agricultural  valley.    That,  I  think,  was  about  the 
point  where  I  stopped  on  yesterday. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  go  on  from  that  to  show  some  mor«  important 
considerations,  which,  1  may  say,  are  really  arithmetical  deductions. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  suggest  that  on  those  matters  Mr.  Jenpnett 
call  our  attention  to  the  point  to  be  made,  without  going  too  much 
into  detail.  He  can  then  extend  it  in  the  record,  so  it  wUl  not  take  so 
much  time  of  this  conmiittee. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  I  will  try  to  do  that  as  much  as  I  can.  All 
these  things,  of  course,  are  of  tne  greatest  possible  importance  upon 
the  fixing  of  freight  rates,  the  cheapness  with  which  goods  and  pas- 
sengers can  be  got  into  the  interior  and  out  to  the  sea,  and  the  Presi- 
dent points  out  that  the  commission  recommends  these  particular 
routes  because  they  will  give  the  cheapest  rates. 

Now,  the  commission  states  that  because  of  the  traffic  from  the 
Kennecott  route  and  the  Bering  River  branch  on  to  the  Copper  River 
&  Northwestern  Railway,  that  railway  will  be  able  to  haul  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  the  freight  which  is 
commg  down  from  Fairbanks.  That  is  to  say,  the  traffic  from  the 
Kennecott  branch  will  be  carried  over  132  miles  and  the  traffic  from 
the  Bering  River  branch  over  38  miles,  and  because  of  the  naturidly 
cheaper  operation  and  maintenance  which  comes  from  that  they  can 
overcome  the  otherwise  higher  rates  they  will  have  to  charge  on  the 
Cordova  and  Chitina  line,  due  to  its  greater  cost  of  construction, 
which^  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  is  at  least  twice  the  cost  of  con- 
struction wnich  the  conunission  estimates  to  be  necessary  from 
Chitina  to  Fairbanks  [indicating  on  map].  It  is  true  the  fixed  charges 
can  be  spread  over  the  three  tracks^  and  instead  of  reducing  railway 
rates,  the  railways  can,  the  commission  thinks,  pay  the  larger  overhead 
charge  due  to  the  greater  cost  of  construction. 

The  commission  estimates  the  amount  of  freight  which  will  pass 
over  the  Bering  River  coal  branch  and  the  Copper  River  brancn  at 
469,500  tons  of  coal,  and  thev  think  they  will  haul  469,500  tons  of 
coal  per  annum  for  38  miles,  pfus  an  indefinite  amount  from  the  Kene- 
cott  oranch,  and  that  that  will  take  care  of  excess  fixed  chaises  due 
to  the  additional  cost  of  construction  of  the  Cordova  and  Chitina 
branch,  amounting  to  $336,400  annuaUy.  Now,  it  may  do  that. 
Perhaps  they  are  correct,  but  very  curiously  when  they  come  to  deal 
with  tne  Seward  and  Kuskokwim  line  they  absolutely  lose  sight  of  any 
consideration  of  that  kind.  On  the  commissioners'  own  statements 
we  are  going  to  have  this  Matanuska  branch  built.  Now,  starting 
from  Seward  here  [indicating],  the  traffic  of  both  those  lines  has  got  to 
come  down  from  mUe  146  over  74  miles  of  new  construction,  then 
down  72  n[ules  of  old  construction;  and  if  we  put  the  Seward  and 
Fairbanks  route  over  there,  then  all  the  traffic  from  the  Seward- 
Fairbanks  route  is  coming  down  over  187  miles  of  the  same  Une. 
That  is  to  say,  there  are  two  main  traffics  which  meet  there,  and  from 
there  on  fixed  charges,  maintenance,  and  operation  are  over  the  one 
line.  At  that  point,  mile  146,  a  third  track  comes  along,  and  from 
mile  146  down  there  are  three  tracks  over  which  to  spread  the  fixed 
chaises,  maintenance,  operation,  and  so  on.  They  absolutely  ignore 
those  considerations  and  they  estimate  those  three  lines  separately 
and  treat  those  three  lines  as  if  you  had,  first,  the  Kuskokwim  line 
running  down  to  the  sea,  and  the  Matanuska  line  running  down,  and 
this  line  from  Fairbanks  nmning  down  to  the  sea. 
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Senator  Jones.  I  think  we  now  understand  that  pretty  well,  Mr. 
Jemmett. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  just  wanted  to  show  you  what  those  figures  mean, 
Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  That  Is  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  you  need  to  show 
to  the  President  after  the  bill  passes. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  If  I  might  just  put  in  here.  Senator — the  President 
sends  this  commission's  report  to  Congress  with  his  recommendations. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  but  we  have  a  new  President  now,  who  will 
take  the  matter  iip,  you  know. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Tes,  sir.  Let  me  just  make  my  point.  The  Presi- 
dent says  that  the  necessary  inferences  from  the  commission's  report 
are  that  their  reconunendations  can  only  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  Government  construction.  Now,  I  want  to  show  to  this  commit- 
tee, if  I  can,  that  those  inferences,  while  they  may  be  warranted 
from  the  conclusions  of  the  commission,  are  absolutely  unwarranted 
when  you  find  out  on  what  grounds  the  commission's  conclusions 
are  based.  That  is  the  point  1  want  to  make.  I  want  to  make  my 
argument  against  Government  construction. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  there  has  been  no  question  of  one  thing, 
that  vour  argument  has  been  directed  to  proving  that  the  trunk  lines 
should  be  from  Seward. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  that  is  the  incidental  aspect  of  my  argu- 
ment somewhat.    What  I  want  to  prove  is 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  you  have  simply  inverted  your  idea.  I 
think  your  primary  idea  was  to  show  that,  and,  incidentally,  to  dis- 
close the  fact  that  by  reason  of  the  combined  routings  there  that  an 
individual  could  reduce  the  cost  of  the  operation  less  than  the  com- 
mission has  estimated,  and  I  think  we  understand  that  thoroughly 
now.  I  do,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  I  do  not  know  what 
Senator  Jones  thinks  about  it,  but  I  would  be  willing  for  you  to  spread 
your  entire  argument  on  that  subject  in  this  report.  I  think  it  is 
rull  of  splendid  information,  and  by  this  means  it  will  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent just  the  same  as  if  you  made  your  oral  argument. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir;  that,  as  I  say,  is  the  argiunent  that  I  am 
trying  to  make.  But,  incidentally,  as  I  go  along,  I  am  showing,  to  my 
own  satisfaction  at  any  rate,  the  advantages  of  the  Seward  route. 
What  I  wish  to  show  is  that  in  the  late  President's  opinion  the  infer- 
ences necessary  to  be  drawn  from  this  conmiission's  report  led  in- 
evitably to  the  construction  of  Government  railways.  I  want  to 
show  that  those  inferences  are  not  warranted. 

The  Chaibman.  Tell  us  directly  wherein  they  were  not  warranted. 
You  have  shown  a  great  many  errors,  but  tell  us  in  a  few  words,  now, 
if  you  can,  then  follow  it  up  directly. 

Senator  Jones.  And  especially  proceed  to  the  point.  No  matter 
what  the  present  inferences  may  be,  your  point  is  it  should  be  private 
and  not  Government  construction  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  My  point  is  it  should  be  private  construction  and 
not  Government  construction. 

Senator  Jones.  Now  go  to  that  point  sauarely. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  should  just  like  to  explain  tne  aspect  of  these  other 
figures. 

llie  Chaibman.  I  understand  you,  and  I  think  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee do. 
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Mr.  Jemmbtt.  I  just  want  to  give  you  the  totals  to  show  you  what 
kind  of  a  report  you  have  got  to  deal  with.  I  have  shown  you  about 
the  $5,200,000  of  additional  first  charge.  Now  what  I  want  to  point 
out  is  that  in  the  operation  expenses  they  charge  three  times  the 
operation  expenses,  the  fixed  charges  hssea  on  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion from  Seward  to  Mile  146,  three  times  are  the  mileage  taxes  piled 
up  against  us. 

The  Chaibman.  We  understand  that  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  means,  in  my  estimation,  that  $839,000  per 
annum  is  fixed  charges  and  mileage  tax  alone  is  charged  up  against 
this,  in  addition  to  the  $5,200,000  of  capital  charges,  ana  then  ia 
addition  to  that  there  are  aU  the  points  to  be  made  about  saving  in 
operation  and  saving  in  maintenance  by  running  that  line  as  one  Tine 
from  Mile  187  instead  of  running  it  as  three  separate  parallel  lines, 
which  is*  the  basis  they  figure  it  out  on. 

The  Chairman,  what  do  you  estimate  are  the  overcharges  there! 

Mr.  Jemmett.  They  have  overcharged  in  annual  charges,  due  only 
to  the  excess  fixed  charges  of  cost  of  construction,  and  on  the  mileage 
tax  of  $839,000  per  annum.  The  details  of  that  I  will  put  in  the 
record.    That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  suggested  enough  to  me,  Mr.  Jemmett, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  convince  me  we  ought  not  to  commit 
ourselves  in  this  bill  to  any  particular  line  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission, or  to  any  particular  amount  of  mileage,  but  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  President.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  convinced  of  that;  so  vou  need  not  go 
into  that  any  further,  unless  Senator  Pittman  should  wish  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  exactly  of  the  same  opinion.  Now,  pro- 
ceed right  to  the  point  as  to  whether  we  should  build  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  or  private  construction. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  demonstrate  the  inferences 
which  the  President  saw. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  comprehended  it  quite  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  am  glad  to  know  that.  I  will  say  I  got  out  these 
figures,  and  I  have  a  tele^am  from  Mr.  Kyle,  who  actuallv  located 
most  of  these  lines,  and  his  figures  bear  out  what  I  have  been  tell- 
ing you. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course,  as  the  chairman  has  suggested,  if  you 
have  anything  of  that  kind  it  may  be  put  in  the  record  and  we  need 
not  take  the  time  here., 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Certainly.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  figures  that 
lower  freight  rates  could  be  charged  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  than 
could  be  charged  from  Fairbanks  to  Cordova.  That  is  a  necessary 
part  of  my  argument,  that  if  the  commission's  plan  is  dealt  with  in 
the  way  I  have  indicated,  using  the  commission's  own  estimates  as  to 
cost  of  construction,  taking  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  also  taking  the 
commission's  own  figures  lor  traffic  returns  and  operation  expenses, 
the  result  on  the  Seward  system,  treating  this  system  as  a  whole, 
would  work  out  as  follows: 
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Annual  ezpenditures,  fixed  charges,  and  mileage  tax,  as  set  out  by  the  commission. 

New  construction: 

Seward-Fairbanks  (p.  122)— 

Fixed  charges,  6  per  cent  on  $17,708,000 $1, 062, 480 

Tax  $100  per  mile,  391  miles 39, 100 

•       $1,101,580 

Seward-Iditarod  (p.  124)— 

Fixed  charges,  6  per  cent  on  $17,970,000 1, 078, 200 

Tax  $100  per  mile,  344  miles 34, 400 

1, 112, 600 

Seward-Matanuska  (p.  129) — 

Fixed  charges,  6  per  cent  on  $4,945,000 296, 700 

Tax  $100  per  mile,  115  miles 11, 500 

308, 200 

Total,  fixed  charges  and  mileage,  new  construction 2, 522, 380 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  each  of  the  separate  estimates  of  through 
rates  to  Seward  over  these  three  routes  the  allowance  to  the  AlasKa 
Northern  line  which  each  of  them  uses  is  based  on  fixed  charges  on 
cost  of  construction  assumed  to  bo  the  same  for  that  line  as  for  the 
Government  line.  (The  expression  used  in  the  report  is  that  the 
assumption  as  to  freight  rates  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
possible  diflFerence  in  cost  of  construction  of  the  two  lines.)  The 
cost  of  these  Government  hues  is  given  as  $43,000,  $45,300,  and 
S52,300,  respectively,  wliicli  averages  at  $46,800.  Now,  just  as 
in  the  first  74  miles  of  new  construction  the  cost  of  construction  and 
mileage  tax  over  the  72  miles  of  the  Alaska  Northern  line  is  brought 
in  each  time  in  fixing  through  rates,  and  there  has  therefore  to  be 
added  to  the  figures  given  above: 

Fixed  charges,  6  per  cent  on  $3,369,600  (72  miles,  at  $46,800)  included 

three  times $606, 528 

Mileage  tax,  72  miles,  included  three  times 21, 600 

628, 128 

Total,  fixed  charges  and  mileage  tax: 

New  construction 2, 522, 380 

Old  construction 628, 128 

Totol 3,150,508 

This  being  the  total  amount  which  is  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating frei^t  rates. 

If,  however,  the  figures  are  set  out  correctlv,  treating  the  three 
routes  as  part  of  the  one  system,  the  result  will  be: 

Seward  to  Mile  72: 

Fixed  charges,  6  per  cent  on  $5,250,000 $315,000 

Tax,  72  miles 7,200 

$322,  200 

Mile  72  to  146: 

Fixed  charges,  6  per  cent  on  $3,362,000 199, 720 

Tax,  74  miles 7,400 

207,120 

Mile  146  to  187: 

Fixed  charges,  6  per  cent  on  $1 ,847,500 110, 850 

Tax,  41  miles 4,100 

Mile  187  toMcGrath: 

Fixed  charges,  6  per  cent  on  $12,759,700 765, 582 

Tax,  229  miles 22.900 

78S,482 
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Mile  187  to  Fairbanks: 

Fixed  charces,  6  per  cent  on  112,502,800 |750, 168 

Tax,  276  miles 27,600 

1777,768 

Mile  146  to  Matanuska: 

Fixed  chaiiges,  6  per  cent  on  $1,616,000 96, 960 

Tax,  38  miles : 3,800 

100,760 

2, 311, 280 

That  is  to  say,  while  the  coimnission  debits  the  Seward  system 
with  $3;  150,508  per  annum  for  fixed  charges  and  mileage  tax,  the 
correct  amount  (assuming  the  conmiission's  construction  figures)  is 
$2,311,280.  The  commission  has  overloaded  the  complete  Seward 
system  to  the  extent  of  $839,000  per  annum  on  these  two  items 
alone. 

In  dealing  also  with  operation  and  maintenance  the  commission 
treats  the  Seward  system  as  three  distinct  routes,  instead  of  one 
system,  and  in  this  way  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  are 
largely  increased.  As  shown  above,  the  first  146  miles  or  the  system 
are  common  to  all  three  routes,  and  maintenance  will  therefore  be 
very  much  less,  and  operation  charges  considerably  less  over  this 
146  miles  than  if  each  route  ran  over  a  separate  line  to  seaboard.  In 
the  same  way  an  additional  41  miles  is  common  to  the  two  main 
routes,  and  here,  too,  expenses  will  be  saved  which  the  commission 
charges  up.  On  these  points  it  is  estimated  by  A.  W.  Swanitz  that 
on  the  commission's  own  basis  a  saving  of  $6  or  $8  per  ton  on  freight 
and  passenger  rates  can  be  made. 

Within  the  last  couple  of  days  I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
G.  W.  Kyle,  who  was  locating  engineer  on  the  line  under  Mr.  Poland. 
Ho  states: 

Portland,  Oreo.,  May  9, 1915. 
F.  G.  Jemmbtt, 

Care  Shoreham  Hotel f  Washington,  D.  C: 

By  operating  line,  Kern  Creek  to  Willow  Creek,  so  that  one  engine  will  take  both 
branch-line  trains,  referring  to  commissioner's  estimate  3,  page  123,  can  stfve  on  Fair- 
banks  line  in  yearly  operation,  $178,000,  and  reduce  through  freight  rates  from  $26.43 
to  $22.17.  See  estimate  3,  page  118,  through  freight  rate  irom  Cordova  to  FairbuikB 
is  $24.43.  See  estimate  3,  page  125,  can  save  in  yearly  operation  same  as  Fairbanks 
line,  and  reduce  through  h'eignt  rate  $7  per  ton. 

G.  W.  Ktlb. 

Now,  then,  we  will  leave  those  figures,  but  I  desire  to  ask  you,  before 
leaving  that  point,  to  turn  to  pages  61  and  63  of  the  commission's 
report,  and  read  those  three  pages.  I  will  put  the  most  of  it  into  the 
record.  I  should  like  to  have  you  read  tnose  pages  carefully  with 
regard  to  climatic  conditions,  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  interruption  to  traffic.  The  conmiission  says  that  for  six  weeks 
on  the  Copper  River  road  it  was  shut  down  just  before  they  went 
over  it.  That  report  also  speaks  of  the  menace  from  glaciers,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  If  you  will  read  those  pages  I  will  ask  for  no 
testimony  other  than  this,  and  a  reference  to  the  two  reports  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society's  expeditions  to  Alaska,  where  they 
sent  up  a  commission  to  examine  as  to  the  glaciers.  You  will  be 
convinced  that  no  Government  official  who  examines  those  thin£;s 
will  ever  recommend  $14,000,000  of  Government  money  to  be 
expended  in  building  a  line  from  Fairbanks  to  Chitina,  that  would 
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depend  on  the  Copper  River  Railroad  to  get  this  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, year  in  and  year  out,  day  in  and  day  out,  with  any  degree  of 
regularity  from  Chitina  to  the  sea.     I  think  you  will  see  that  the  facts 
as  set  out  are  absolutely  destructive  of  any  argument  of  that  kind. 
On  page  62  the  commission  says: 

At  Miles  Glacier  Bridge  the  line  as  located  lies  between  the  Childs  Glacier  on 
the  west  and  Miles  Glacier  on  the  east.  Both  constitute  a  menace  to  continuous 
operation.  The  northerly  lobe  of  Childs  Glacier  is  now  not  over  1,500  feet  from  the 
track  at  the  north  end  of  Uie  brid^,  and  it  is  reported  that  this  glacier  has  been  known 
to  advance  as  much  as  1,600  feet  m  a  single  season.  (For  references  see  p.  171.)  The 
railroad  at  this  point,  however,  is  not  in  line  with  the  movement  of  the  center  of  the 
glacier  and  could  only  be  affected  by  an  unusual  advance  of  the  north  lobe.  It  Ls 
entirely  possible  that  this  finger  of  ice  may  some  time  advance  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
endanger  the  Miles  Glacier  Bridge,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  is  a  rather  remote 
menace  and  should  not  be  considered  as  imminent.  If  such  a  condition  should  ever 
occur,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  line  could  be  so  shifted  as  to  avoid  the  ice  from 
either  the  Childs  Glacier  or  from  the  southwest  moraine  of  Miles  Glacier,  Uie  face  of 
wliich  is  less  than  2  miles  distant. 

And  again  (pp.  62  and  63) : 

Between  miles  56  and  63  the  line  curves  around  the  foot  of  Baird  Glacier  and  crosses 
it  on  the  toe  of  the  dead  moraine.  The  moraine  is  over  ancient  ice  and  is  said  to  have 
shown  no  movement  within  recent  years;  but  the  glacier  proper,  some  distance  to 
the  westward  of  the  line,  is  understood  to  have  advanced  in  a  northerly  direction  as 
much  as  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  the  past  year.  Such  a  movement  would  parallel  the 
track  and  should,  therefore,  cause  no  damage.  The  menace  from  this  ^Iscier  and 
the  summer  thawing  of  the  buried  ice  must  be  taken  into  consideration  m  any  esti- 
mate of  maintenance  cost  on  this  part  of  the  line. 

In  dealing  with  the  glaciers  the  commission  refers  (p.  171)  to  the 
reports  of  tne  National  Geographic  Society's  Alaskan  expedition  of 
1909,  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Lawrence  Martin,  and  of^  the  same 
society's  Sesearches  in  Alaska,  by  Lawrence  Martin,  contained  in 
the  society's  magazine  for  January,  1910,  and  June,  1911,  respec- 
tively. It  is  therefore  entirely  pertinent  to  quote  from  the  articles 
to  wnich  special  reference  is  maae.  On  page  13  of  the  magazine  for 
January,  1910,  it  is  stated: 

The  map  reproduced  herewith,  modified  with  a  map  made  in  1900  by  Schrader, 
Gerdine,  and  Witherspoon,  shows  the  conditions.  Mileb  and  Baird  Glaciers,  emerging 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley,  expand  in  piedmont  bulbs.  The  Copper  River  writhes 
between  them,  forced  first  against  one  mountain  wall,  then  the  other.  Above  the 
glacier  dams  are  lakelike  stretches  of  the  river.  Childs  Glacier  thus  dams  the  Cop- 
per, causing  a  lake  into  which  Miles  Glacier  discharges  iceberes  from  a  cliff  3  miles 
long.  There  are  similar  slack  waters  above  Miles  and  Baird  Grlaciers.  Opposite  the 
glacier  ends  the  river  is  constricted  into  foaming  rapids  (p.  25). 

Under  these  difficult  conditions  a  railway  is  being  built.  Its  difficulties  include 
three  great  bridges  across  the  shifting  glacial  torrent  of  Copper  River.  They  include 
expensive  rock  cuts,  curves,  etc.,  at  Abercrombie  Rapids,  where  Miles  Glacier  and 
the  river  occupy  the  whole  valley,  forcing  the  railway  to  the  mountain  side.  They 
include  the  laying  of  5  miles  of  track  on  the  ice  of  Baird  Glacier,  whose  advance  would 
destroy  the  line,  and  whose  melting  will  keep  it  continually  under  repairs.  (See 
pp.  2a-25.) . 

After  describing  numerous  glaciers,  giving  account  of  their  sudden, 
spasmodic  movements,  and  discussing  the  various  theories  as  to  the 
cause  of  these  movements  the  article  goes  on  to  say  (p.  37) : 

That  the  fate  of  the  railway  to  the  copper  fields  depends  upon  the  behavior  of  these 
three  glaciers. 

In  1910  Mr.  Lawrence  Martin,  oi  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  led 
into  Alaska  another  expedition  on  behalf  of  the  National  Geographic 
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Society,  and  paid  special  attention  to  the  glaciers  of  the  lower  Copper 
River.     On  pages  541  to  548  Mr.  Martin  reports: 

On  the  lower  Copper  River  is  Childs  Glacier,  which  is  seriously  threatening  to 
destroy  a  steel  railway  bridge  just  completed.  The  rate  of  glacier  motion  in  Ghiida 
Glacier  increased  during  the  winter  of  1909-10  so  that  part  of  tiie  margin  of  the  glacier 
changed  its  forward  movement  from  nothing  to  2  and  as  much  as  8  feet  a  day. 

This  glacier,  as  the  map  shows  (p.  543),  is  the  smallest  of  three  great  ice  toi^es— 
Miles,  Cnilds,  and  Allen  (or  Baird)  ulaciers — projecting  into  the  Copper  River  valley. 
Around  these  three  the  Copper  River  winds  through  a  succession  of  rapids  and  lake- 
like stretches.  The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway  has  just  been  built 
between  Childs  and  Miles  Glaciers  and  on  over  5}  miles  of  the  stagnant  ice  of  Allen 
Glacier.  Childs  Glacier  is  10  to  12  miles  long,  not  much  over  a  mile  wide  in  the 
mountain  valley,  but  it  widens  to  over  3  miles  in  Copper  River  Valley. 

In  August,  1909,  Childs  Glacier  was  advancing  at  about  its  normal  rate — 4  feet  a  day 
at  a  point  near  the  north  side  and  perhaps  6  or  7  feet  a  day  in  midglacier.  The  melting 
and  the  many  icebergs  dischaiged  from  the  terminal  cliff  at  that  time  just  about 
balanced  this  advance,  so  that  the  front  of  the  glacier  remained  in  about  the  same 
place.  Near  the  north  margin  there  was  no  advance  when  we  saw  Childs  Glacier  in 
1909,  and  probably  there  had  been  none  since  1905,  and  perhaps  none  to  speak  of  since 
1884,  though  its  relationship  to  the  river  had  varied  slightly  during  this  period,  and 
slifi^t  crevassin^  had  begun  in  1906  and  1909  where  there  was  none  in  1905. 

During  the  wmter  and  early  spring  of  1909-10,  however,  the  glacier  began  to  advance 
more  rapidly,  buckling  up  the  ice  of  the  frozen  river.  In  June,  1910,  the  ice  front  had 
moved  forward  from  9^0  to  1,225  feet,  narrowing  the  river  to  400  or  500  feet. 

Near  the  north  margin  of  the  glacier  is  an  easily  accessible  portion  of  the  ice  front 
which  ends  upon  a  nearly  flat  outwash  plain  of  glacial  ^vels,  overgrown  with  alder 
and  Cottonwood  trees  50  to  100  years  old.  Here  uie  glacier  was  nearly  without  motion 
from  1905  to  1909,  and  probably  for  some  years  before,  so  that  small  shrubs  had  begun 
to  grow  upon  the  stagnant  ice  margin.  This  part  of  the  glacier  advanced  1 ,500  to  1,600 
feet  before  June  10, 1910,  and  204  feet  more  up  to  October  5.  The  rate  of  advance  is 
phenomenal,  averaging  2  to  8  feet  a  day,  and  especially  remarkable  for  the  edge  of  a 
glacier,  where  movement  is  always  slowest.  The  railway  engineers  made  most  of  the 
surveys  before  we  reat^hed  ("hilds  Glacier  and  one  after  we  left,  but  we  made  supple- 
mentarj*^  observations  on  a  number  of  days  between  their  surveys,  fmding  the  ice  front 
advancing  at  rates  intermediate  between  those  shown  on  the  maps.  The  rates  per  day 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Dates  of  observations. 


Number 

of 

days. 


Advance,  in  feet 


Rate  per  day.  in  f«eu 


Fastest. 


June  10  to  July  29 

July  29  to  .\ug.  6 1 

Aug.  6  to  Aug.  11 

Aug.  11  to  Aug.  17 

Aug.  17  to  Aug.  29 

Aug.  29  to  Sept.  19 

Sept.  19  to  Oct .  5 


49 

8 

5 

6 

12 

21 

17 


124 
26 
41 
27 
42 
37 
13 


Average. 


Fastest.    Average 


I 


116 

23 

8 

4 

19 

27 

74 


2.5 
3.25 
8.2 
4.5 
3.5 
1.76 
.7 


z: 

60 

.66 

1.5S 

1.28 

.44 


The  rates  of  average  movement  show  variations  in  velocity  with  two  maxima;  the 
fastest  movements  wow  a  very  rapid  increase  in  rate  of  advance  to  the  maximum, 
between  August  6  and  11,  and  an  unusually  rapid  decrease  again.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  increasing  and  decreasing  senes  of  glacier  movements  yet  mapped. 

It  was  a  rare  op|)ortunity  to  see  the  visible  forward  movement  of  dnilds  Glacier  into 
the  forest.  A  series  of  lobes  developed,  though  some  of  ^em  were  not  persistent, 
and  at  the  ends  of  these  lobes  the  day-to-day  changes  were  most  pronounced.  Ice 
blocks  were  sliding  down  the  frontal  slope,  some  of  uiem  being  rolled  many  feet  into 
the  forest;  trees  were  overturned,  turf  and  grass  were  plowed  up  and  earned  on  the 
ice  of  the  glacier. 

Yet  one  saw  and  heard  little  of  a  spectacular  nature  while  traversing  the  ice  front. 
It  was  an  irresistible,  steady  movement,  but  slow,  as  the  movement  of  the  hour  hand 
of  a  clock  is  slow.  As  impressive  as  anything  was  to  find  tons  of  ice  resting  where  one 
stood  to  take  a  photograph  the  day  before,  or  to  find  some  great  tree,  100  years  old, 
prone  on  the  ground  with  the  butt  beneath  the  glacier,  where  the  day  before  the  tree 
was  upright  with  the  ice  just  touching  it  or  with  room  to  go  between  the  glacier  and 
tree. 
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The  nte  of  movement  in  midgUcier  during  the  sununer  was  not  determined,  but  it 
would  not  be  improbable,  judging  from  the  rate  at  the  north  maigin  and  from  rates  at 
intervals  across  other  glaciers  that  have  been  measured,  that  it  was  at  least  six  times 
the  rate  in  1909,  or  30  feet  a  day.  and  even  more  at  times. 

But  the  middle  of  the  glacier  aid  not  advance  as  fsur  during  the  summer  as  the  north 
margin  did,  and  between  June  10  and  August  11  it  retreated  460  feet.  From  August 
11  to  August  17  it  retreated  65  feet  more.  This  retreat  was  occurring  while  the  north 
margin  was  advancing  most  strongly,  and  it  seemed  to  the  National  Geooaphic  Soci- 
ety 's  party  that  this  retreat  was  not  due  to  a  cessation  of  advance,  but  wholly  to  under* 
cutting  by  the  Copper  River,  which  rose  over  6  feet  between  June  and  August  because 
of  summer  melting  of  snows  and  glaciers. 

We  accordinglv  predicted  in  August  tiiat  the  ice  front  in  the  river  would  readvance 
the  latter  x)art  of  September,  when  the  river  was  lower.  This  prediction  proved  cor« 
rect,  the  ice  front  advancing  390  feet  up  to  October  5,  plus  the  amount  of  additional 
retreat  between  August  17  and  the  date  when  the  advance  commenced,  the  level 
of  the  river  having  fallen  9  feet  meantime.  As  the  middle  of  the  glacier  advanced 
390  feet  in  the  49  days  between  August  17  and  October  5,  the  minimum  rate  of  actual 
advance  was  fully  8  feet  a  dav,  if  there  was  advance  on  each  of  these  davs.  As  (a) 
icebergs  were  discharging  all  the  time  and  melting  was  in  progress;  as  (5)  the  advance 
was  surely  over  300  feet;  and  as  (c)  the  forward  movement  began  not  on  August  17, 
but  probably  after  the  middle  of  September,  when  the  river  was  much  lower,  the 
rate  of  advance  was  much  foster,  and  may  easily  have  been  30  feet  a  day,  as  pre* 
viously  estimated . 

What  Childs  Glacier  is  doing  this  year  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  may  continue 
to  advance,  or  the  diminishing  rate  of  advance  on  the  north  margin  after  August  11 
may  suggest  that  the  strongest  advance  is  over.  If  advance  continues,  will  the  glacier 
move  up  to  and  destroy  the  railway  brid^,  which  is  only  1,575  feet  distant  from  the 
north  margin,  or  will  it  stop  before  getting  there?  The  bridge  cost  $1,400,000  and 
is  the  key  to  the  $20,000,000  railway  to  the  copper  mines. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  corps  of  ennneers  living  could  save  the  bridge  and 
railway  if  the  glacier  is  destined  to  aavance  mat  far.  We  have  seen  Hidden  Glacier, 
in  Yakutat  Bay,  advance  2  miles,  or  over  10,000  feet,  and  bury  a  bench  mark  near  the 
former  terminus  beneath  1,100  feet  of  ice,  and  Haenke  Glacier  advance  over  5,000 
feet  in  less  than  10  months. 

On  August  11  the  railway  was  about  4,500  feet  from  the  middle  of  the  glacier,  which 
would  easily  have  advanced  this  distance  between  May  and  October,  if  it  is  moving 
at  the  rate  of  30  feet  a  day.  If  its  front  had  not  been  swept  by  Copper  River  the 
rapidly  moving  middle  of  the  glacier  would  pretty  surely  nave  advanced  this  dis'^ 
tance,  while  the  more  slowly  moving  margin  was  aavancing  the  observed  1,700-1,800 
feet,  at  the  rate  which  increased  from  practically  zero  in  1909  till  it  reached  2  to  8 
feet  a  day  in  1910. 

If  the  river  had  not  had  its  normal  summer  rise  of  6  feet  or  more  the  middle  of  the 
glacier  would  surely  have  advanced  a  good  part  of  this  distance,  as  it  did  advance 
1,225  feet  before  the  rise  came,  and  as  it  may  do  this  fall  and  winter  when  the  water  is 
low  and  the  river  weak.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  preservation  of  the  railway 
bridge  is  due  to  the  river,  the  very  thing  which  necessitates  the  bridge. 

It  will  be  most  interesting  to  see  if  the  advance  continues  during  the  low-water 
stage  from  October,  1910,  to  May,  1911,  with  gradual  forcing  of  the  river  eastward, 
the  cutting  back  of  the  river  bank  in  the  unconsolidated  gravels,  the  interierence 
with  stream  flow  and  icebergs  discharge  from  Miles  Glacier,  and  many  accessory 
phenomena. 

Grinnell  Glacier,  a  smaller  ice  tongue  north  of  Childs,  also  began  to  advance  between 
1909  and  1910. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Martin  asks: 

If  advance  continues,  will  the  glacier  move  up  to  and  destroy  the  railway  bridge, 
which  is  only  1,575  feet  distant  from  the  north  margin,  or  will  it  stop  before  getting 
there? 

The  commission  reports,  as  quoted  above — 

The  northerly  lobe  of  Childs  Glacier  is  now  not  over  1,500  feet  from  the  track  at  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge, 

so  it  is  evident  that  the  glacier  has  continued  to  advance  since 
Mr.  Martin  reported. 
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In  summing  up  its  statement  regarding  climatic  conditions,  etc., 
the  commission  says  (pp.  63,  64) : 

The  country  traversed  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  dlBtricts  as  regards  oper- 
ating conditions.  The  Copper  River  delta  section  will  always  be  expensive  to  main- 
tain on  account  of  its  floods  and  the  shifting  channels  of  the  nver.  Tne  district  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Childs,  Miles,  and  Baird  Ulaciers  must  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  more  or  less  remote  menace  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  road.  While  it  is 
believed  that  no  future  movement  of  the  glaciers  in  this  district  will  ever  render  it 
entirely  impossible  to  operate,  such  a  contingency  is  at  least  within  the  possibility, 
and  ^ould  be  taken  into  consideration.  Should  it  occur  it  would  involve  expensive 
changes  of  alignment.  The  district  from  mile  60  to  Chitina,  with  its  esLtth  and  rock 
slides,  althou^  involving  the  heaviest  maintenance  costs  at  present,  should  ultimately 
become  settl^  and  result  in  a  comparatively  low  and  uniform  upkeep  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  describing  the  Seward  route  the  commission 
hardly  mentions  any  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  or  damage  done 
by  floods,  etc.,  those  they  do  mention  being  of  an  absolutely  trifling 
character  and  easily  guarded  against.  The  first  20  miles  of  the  road 
were  operated,  summer  and  winter,  in  1903-4,  and  the  first  40  miles 
in  1904-5  without  interruption  of  a  single  day  due  to  weather,  and 
when  the  road  is  completed  to  Fairbanl^  and  Matanuska  and  snow- 
sheds  have  been  built  at  one  or  two  places  the  whole  road  can  be 
operated  every  day  in  the  year  without  any  trouble. 

Having  set  out  in  the  general  description  of  the  route  (pp.  61  to 
63)  some  of  the  inevitable  difficulties  ol  the  Copper  River  road,  and 
having  several  times  expressly  called  attention  to  the  inevitable 
increase  in  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  it  would  have  been 
supposed  that  the  commission  would  have  taken  these  difiiculties 
into  account  in  estimating  the  operating  charges.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  it  pays  no  attention  to  them. 

No  one  can  read  the  statements  made  by  the  commission  without 
feeling  that  the  cost  of  combating  and  overcoming  all  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  they  set  out  as  caused  by  flooding,  by  flooding  and  freez- 
uig,  by  snowsliaes,  landslides,  rock  slides,  and  windstorms,  must  add 
so  tremendously  to  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  operation,  and 
must  cause  such  numerous  and  prolonged  interruptions  to  traffic  (the 
commission  reports  one  interruption  of  six  weeks  in  September  and 
October,  just  before  it  inspected  the  line)  as  to  make  even  summer 
traffic  costly  and  uncertain,  while  winter  traffic,  even  if  it  can  physic- 
ally be  carried  on  with  any  approach  to  regularity,  will  be  so 
enormously  expensive  that  economic  reasons  will  entirely  prohibit 
all  but  special  traffic.  See,  for  instance,  the  commission's  statement, 
page  60,  that  the  depth  of  snow  between  Cordova  and  mile  101  will 
necessitate  the  operation  of  a  rotary  plow  ahead  of  all  trains  during 
the  winter  montns  over  this  portion  of  the  road.  Consider  the  cost 
of  that  one  item  alone.  Ana  yet  to  all  this,  the  commission,  in  its 
statement  of  operating,  pays  absolutely  no  attention.  But,  what  is 
even  more  serious,  it  pays  no  attention  to  the  glacier  menace. 

The  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  the  commission's  report  is  that 
its  conclusions  are  entirely  unwarranted  by  its  premises.  It  states 
with  substantia]  accuracy  the  resources  of  each  route,  but  it  i^ores 
them  in  its  conclusions.  It  similarly  sets  out  the  climatic  conditions, 
but  later  on  absolutely  ignores  them.  It  repeatedly  speaks  of  the 
necessarily  high  maintenance  expenses,  of  tne  operation  expenses, 
of  the  interruption  to  traffic,  of  the  menace  of  the  glaciers,  but  when 
it  comes  to  reduce  its  facts  to  conclusions  all  these  conditions  are 
treated  as  nonexistent. 
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It  would  be  possible  to  go  through  the  report  and  point  out  many 
minor  inaccuracies,  but  this  is  not  worth  while.  What  I  have  set 
out  destroys  entirely,  as  I  think,  the  value  of  the  reconunendation  con- 
tained in  the  report  so  far  as  the  Fairbanka-Chitina  route  is  concerned, 
labile  leaving  the  broad  statements  of  conditions  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  substantially  correct. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  as  I  understand  you,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  disadvantages  that  exist  with  regard  to  these  routes,  but 
particularly  the  Cordova  one,  which  the  commission  acknowledge, 
if  the  conciition  had  been  as  easy  or  as  suitable  there  as  on  the  other 
route,  the  commission  would  have  found  that  the  road  could  have 
been  operated  more  economically  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  if  the  conditions  on  the  Cordova  route  had 
been  as  stable  as  on  the  other  routes,  that  they  could  have  been 
operated  more  economically  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Certainlv  I  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  ttink  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Seward 
route  caused  them  to  place  the  expense  of  operating  the  railroad  at 
more  than  it  actually  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Seward  route  placed 
the  expense  of  that  route  more  ? 

The  Chaibman.  No;  but  gave  them  the  idea  it  would  cost  much 
more  to  operate  a  railroad  in  Alaska  than  it  really  would  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Their  figures  certainly  tend  to  make  you  think  that. 
That  is  to  say,  I  think  they  have  overestimated  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion in  every  respect. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  They  have  over- 
estimated the  cost  of  operation  and  mamtenance,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  is  it.  They  have  overestimated  the  cost  of 
construction.  They  have  overestunated  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance.     They  have  omitted  to  put  the  three  lines .  together. 

The  Chaibman.  We  understand  that.  Do  not  go  back  to  those 
three  lines.  They  have,  you  think,  overestimated  the  cost  of 
construction  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  overestimated  the  cost  of  maintenance  1 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  For  the  reasons  that  you  have  before  stated  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  basing  their  reasoning  upon  conditions 
much  more  disadvantageous  than  occur  at  Seward  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  thinK  that  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  And  I  should  like  to  say  here  that  the  statements 
of  facts  as  set  out  by  the  commission  are  substantially  correct.  You 
can  pick  holes  in  them  here  and  there,  particularly  regarding  the 
engineering  problems  and  their  bearing  on  natural  resources  and 
natural  conditions,  and  so  on,  but  the  conclusions  of  the  commission 
are  absolutely  unwarranted  by  the  facts  they  themselves  put  in  the 
report.     That  is  the  point  which  I  especially  want  to  make. 

As  to  the  real  arguments  regarding  Government  construction  as 
against  private  construction,  I  have  been  hoping  to  hear  some  argu- 
ment here  in  favor  of  Government  construction  and  I  do  not  think 
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that  from  anybody,  at  any  rate  who  has  any  real  knowledge  of  Alaska, 
we  have  heard  any  argument  in  favor  of  Government  construction. 
We  have  had  people  here  advocating  Government  construction  and 
advocating  it  sincerely  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  but  when  you 
get  back  of  their  argument,  the  argument  is  in  effect,  the  real  argu- 
ment, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand,  is  this  condition  of 
things  existing  in  Alaska.  We  have  been  trying  for  years  and  vears 
to  get  Alaska  opened  up  and  its  resources  developed.  We  come  aown 
here  to  Congress  and  tell  them  the  facts  year  after  year  and  ^  away 
and  nothing  is  done.  It  is  quite  clear  tnat  imder  the  conditions  as 
they  exist  private  capital  will  not  build  railroads  in  Alaska,  therefore, 
they  say,  let  us  get  the  Government  to  build  this  railroad  in  Alaska. 
Then  wnen  we  get  the  Government  to  undertake  to  build  these  roads, 
and  the  Government  having  spent  $35,000,000  to  $50,000,000  in 
Alaska,  can  not  haul  anything  or  carry  on  business  until  the  resources 
are  let  loose;  that  then  the  Government  will  get  busy  and  let  loose 
those  resources.  This,  sir,  is  the  summary  of  any  argument  which 
has  been  made  by  any  person  who  knows  anythmg  about  Alaska. 
We  have  heard  Mr.  Fisher  here,  who  spoke  in  favor  of  Grovemment 
ownership,  and  we  have  heard  Mr.  Pinchot,  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  put  forward 
any  real  arguments,  but  they  expressed  their  views  in  favor  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  construction,  and,  1  think.  Government  opera- 
tion. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  they  spoke  before  on  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  they  are  the  people  who  are  really  in  favor, 
on  principle,  of  Grovemment  ownership.  1  do  not  think  the  Alaskans 
are  in  favor  of  Grovemment  ownership.  I  am  quite  sure  the  great 
majority  of  us  are  not,  but  we  are  in  complete  despair.     We  can  not 

fet  anything  done.  Do  something  for  us.  That  is  the  argument, 
'here  is  nothing  in  that  to  answer.  This  is  a  new  experiment. 
A  day  or  two  ago  Mr.  Callbreath  made  before  you  a  statement  of 
conditions  regarding  coal,  and  so  on,  and  in  the  course  of  that  he 
quoted,  I  think,  from  Patrick  Henry,  that  the  only  lamp  by  wliich  he 
could  guide  his  path  was  the  lamp  of  experience,  and  I  think  he 
showed  that  conclusively  in  regard  to  coal.  But  in  a  sort  of  flash- 
light postscript  as  he  was  leaving  the  stand,  he  said,  **But  I  believe  in 
Gk)vemment  construction  of  railways  in  Alaska."  But  he  did  not 
attempt  to  justify  that  by  experience,  and  we  know  he  could  not  do 
so.  If  you  are  going  to  have  Government  constmction  in  Alaska  you 
are  going  to  undertake  an  experiment  that  would  be  an  entire  de- 
parture from  what  has  been  the  poHcy  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
you,  sir,  is  there  a  worse  place  in  the  whole  world  where  you  could 
undertake  an  experiment  of  that  kind  than  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  ? 
It  is  remote,  it  is  difficult  of  access  in  many  ways,  it  is  far  away  from 
Washington,  it  is  inhabited  by  a  sturdy  race  of  individualists  who 
have  gone  to  Alaska  because  they  want  to  get  greater  freedom  and 
greater  opportunity  for  individual  enterprise,  and  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  tne  control  of  their  own  business,  to  attending  to  their  own 
affairs,  and  Hving  comfortabljr  with  their  neighbors,  with  as  little 
interference  as  possible.  Yet  it  is  suggested  that  we  shall  place  in 
Alaska  a  Government  bureau  which  is  to  build  up  an  organization 
that  is  capable  of  constmcting  quickly  and  economically  700  to  1,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  that  Territory. 
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Let  us  assume  that  the  Government  can  do  that  with  any  degree  of 
celerity.  Assume  that  within  a  reasonable  time  they  can  get  their 
organization  under  way  and  get  started  and  build  these  raiboads. 
Is  that  the  last  of  that  bureau  ?  Does  it  not  inevitably  follow  that 
you  are  going  to  have  Government  operation?  As  Senator  Jones 
brought  out  yesterday  with  regard  to  the  Chueach  Forest  Reserve,  is 
there  not  a  bare  possibility,  at  any  rate,  that  the  bureau  thus  created 
for  this  purpose,  m  order  to  have  more  material  to  work  upon  and  as 
a  justification  for  the  existence  of  that  organization,  will  be  perpetu- 
ated ?  When  you  get  your  men  up  in  Alaska  and  get  them  Duiidins 
these  Government  raih-oads,  and  get  all  the  engineers  and  skilled 
forces  and  so  on  that  they  must  have,  what  is  going  to  become  of 
them  when  you  undertake  to  dissolve  this  bureau?  Do  you  think 
you  are  going  to  get  rid  of  them  without  trouble?    Wb  heard  here 

^"  esterday  of  the  troubles  caused  by  that  Chugach  Forest  Reserve, 
ow  when  a  settler  wants  to  get  in  there  he  nas  got  to  make  his 
application  and  send  it  down  to  this  man  and  that  man  until  it 
finally  comes  to  somebody  who  can  pass  on  it,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  can  not  even  build  a  house  on  that  land.  You  are  going  to  have 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  thing  with  a  Government  bureau  on  rail- 
ways. They  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  without  direct  authority 
from  Washington  on  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing.  I  can  not 
imagine  a  worse  place  to  put  in  a  Government  bureau  to  undertake 
Government  construction.  Then  following  on  that  comes  the  idea 
that  you  are  going  to  have  Government  leasing  of  coal  lands  up  there, 
and  the  coal  minmg  is  going  to  be  controlled  Dy  the  Government,  as 
we  have  heard  talKed  of  here  and  of  the  Government  fixing  the 

§  rices  and  doing  all  this  kind  of  thing.  What  is  attempted  to  be 
one  is  the  creation  in  Alaska  of  a  system  of  absentee  landlordism, 
where  it  will  be  treated  as  a  great  estate,  owned  and  managed  by  the 
Government  and  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Controlled  not  in 
Alaska,  but  controlled  here  in  Washington,  where  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  be  the  managing  agent  of  the  landlord,  while  the 
people  lip  there  will  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  by  permission 
of  me  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his  bureau.  You  nave  seen 
what  the  Forestry  Service,  a  minor  organization,  has  done  in  that 
locality.  Wait  until  a  larger  organization  has  a  chance  to  get  its 
hands  on  the  whole  Territory.  I  think  this  lamp  of  experience  of 
Mr.  Callbreath's,  if  we  apply  that  to  what  we  saw  here  yesterday, 
■will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  a  Government  bureau  can  do  m 
Alaska  when  it  gets  a  good,  fair  chance. 

Now,  sir,  there  are  advantages  in  Government  construction  of 
railroads,  of  course.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it, 
but  the  only  thing  I  know  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it  is  that  you  are 
getting  cheaper  cost  of  construction  by  the  use  of  Government 
credit.  You  can  get  3  per  cent  money  by  the  use  of  Government 
credit,  when  you  can  get  only  6  per  cent  money,  or  thereabouts,  on 
private  credit.  These  are  not  ultimate  rates,  but  approximate,  and 
that  is  an  advantage  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  or.  If  you  wish 
to  assist  the  railways  in  Alaska,  you  can  do  far  better  than  by  Gov- 
ernment construction.  You  can  aid  them  by  guaranty  of  bonds  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  thus  escape  the  Government  construc- 
tion theory.    In  doing  it  in  some  such  way  as  that  you  can  gain  one 
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^reat  advantage  which  attaches  to  private  construction,  and  that 
18  the  individual  initiative,  the  individual  looking  over  the  whole 
Territory  and  seeing  where  the  natural  development  will  come 
through  which  alone  he  can  get  his  profits.  A  railroad  going  up 
into  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  having  no  other  interests,  not  being 
allowed  to  own  its  coal  lands  or  anything  of  that  kind,  its  interests 
are  to  develop  that  territory,  and  it  can  not  get  its  receipts  and 
profits  except  and  until  the  territory  is  developed;  until  it  is  settled 
with  agriculturists  and  people  cutting  down  pulp  forests  and  running 
paper  mills.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  way  to  assist,  b^  holding  out  to 
men  operating  the  railroad  the  opportunity  of  making  a  legitimate, 
proper  profit.  Let  them  have  active  and  capable  men  there,  whose 
one  aim  is  to  see  how  that  railway  can  be  built  and  how  it  can  best 
be  conducted  to  get  its  profit.  It  can  only  get  its  profit  by  develop- 
ing that  country,  by  brmging  people  into  the  country. 

Does  anybody  here  imagine  that  the  Government  can  construct 
railroads  into  tne  interior  of  Alaska  more  quickly  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  country^s  needs  than  can  those  railways  which 
have  been  studying  the  subject  for  years  ?  Is  there  anything  which 
is  known  about  that  Cordova  and  Chitina  route  which  the  Copper 
people  do  not  know?  They  know  all  about  their  side  of  Alaska. 
They  understand  the  conditions  all  through  there.  If  it  can  be 
shown,  as  an  economic  proposition,  that  that  railway  can  be  built, 
does  anyone  doubt  that  the  Copper  River  Railway  can  build  it  better 
and  cheaper  and  more  quickly,  and  with  more  surety  that  it  is  in  the 
right  place,  than  a  Government  bureau  of  engineers  sent  up  there  to 
study  the  question  de  novo  ?  Take  the  case  of  the  Alaska  Northern 
Railway  Co.  That  railway,  as  an  organization,  has  been  exploring 
in  that  territory  for  years,  since  1902  or  thereabouts.  It  has  had 
its  survey  right  through  to  Fairbanks  since  1904.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  actual  survey,  not  a  mere  reconnoissance  expedition.  It  knoiw^s 
that  country  and  has  its  own  idea  as  to  how  it  should  be  developed. 
Does  anybody  suppose  that  a  Government  bureau,  which,  as  the 
report  itself  says,  will  take  two  or  three  years  to  make  the  surveys 
and  get  a  thorough  topographical  view  of  the  whole  country  before 
it  finally  locates  its  lines  and  begins  construction;  does  anybody 
suppose  it  is  possible,  assuming  conditions  are  such  that  the  Alaska 
Northern  Railway  can  proceed  to  Fairbanks  or  anywhere  else;  does 
anyone  suppose  a  Government  bureau  can  build  any  more  quickly  ? 
I  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  idea  is  absurd. 

Then,  when  you  come  to  operation  in  a  remote  country  like  that, 
with  its  severe  climatic  conditions,  and  with  conditions  constantly 
changing,  with  the  country  settUng  up,  with  new  industries  springiiig 
up  all  the  time,  with  branch  lines  needing  to  be  built  and  needing  to 
be  built  in  a  hurry,  like  the  case  Mr.  Joslin  quoted  here,  somewhere 
up  on  the  Yukon  River,  where  two  or  three  thousand  people  sud- 
denly came  together  on  the  bank  and  wanted  to  get  several  tnousand 
tons  of  freight  back  20  or  30  miles  through  the  country.  I  ask  you, 
how  long  it  would  take  your  Government  bureau  in  Alaska  to  come 
down  here  to  Congress  and  get  permission  to  build  that  line  ?  If 
those  conditions  turned  up  under  a  private  ownership  and  they  had  a 
wide-awake  manager,  he  would  go  there  and  satisf^^  himself  within 
two  or  three  days  as  to  conditions,  and  if  he  found  the  road  ought  to 
be  built  he  would  go  out  immediately,  and  he  would  get  it  built  before 
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anybody  in  Alaska  could  even  come  down  here  and  tell  anybody  in 
Washington  about  it.  Government  ownership  and  Grovernment  con- 
struction may  be  perfectly  all  right  in  a  settled  country,  where  you 
know  what  the  conditions  are.  It  might  be  fdl  right  in  a  city  munici- 
pality, where  you  can  fix  the  street-car  fares  and  where  you  live 
under  settled  rules.  But  when  you  get  up  here  in  a  country  one- 
fifth  in  size  that  of  the  United  States,  which  you  have  got  to  develop, 
and  you  put  that  country  under  a  Government  bureau,  you  put  them 
in  a  position  where  they  have  got  to  refer  all  matters  of  importance  to 
Washington,  and  matters  of  real  importance  have  got  to  have  con- 
gressional action.  You  would  have  the  same  conditions  as  were 
developed  here  yesterday  when  Senator  Jones  and  Senator  Pittman. 
brought  out  the  conditions  which  exist  in  regard  to  the  forest 
reserve.  In  that  case  the  Alaskans  have  been  trying  for  six  or  seven 
years  to  get  something  done,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  it. 
How  long,  then,  would  it  take  a  Government  bureau  to  get  Congress 
to  act  and  appropriate  money  and  build  a  branch  Une  here  and  a 
branch  line  tnere  where  it  was  needed  and  needed  quickly?  Think 
of  the  absolute  lack  of  flexibility  in  dealing  with  the  ordinary  every- 
day incidents  which  will  arise  in  settling  that  vast  territory,  with 
conditions  changing  every  day.  To  my  idea  it  would  be  absolutely 
absurd  and  preposterous.  I  think  perliaps  something  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  Government  ownership,  and  possibly  of  Grovernment  operation 
of  roads  in  thickly  settled  centers 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  not  Canada  build  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Jehmett.  Yes,  sir;  I  put  in  the  record  yesterday,  when  I 
think  you  were  away,  the  figures  in  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  you  need  not  go  over  that  again. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  should  like  to  make  this  one  point,  since  you  have 
asked  about  it.  There  are  over  26,000  miles  of  railway  in  Canada. 
Of  those  railways  2,000  miles  are  owned  by  the  Government.  Of  this 
2,000  miles,  one  of  the  roads,  of  1,400  miles,  has  cost  $94,000,000  in 
capital.  There  is  an  operating  deficit  over  a  term  of  years  of 
$6,000,000  or  $7,000,000  anci  it  has  never  paid  one  cent  of "^ interest 
on  the  capital  cost.  The  Government  spent  $94,000,000  on  that 
road  and  $6,000,000  more  in  loss,  and  it  has  never  got  one  cent  of 
interest  back.  Another  railroad,  down  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
about  300  miles  long,  has  had  the  same  fortune,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. It  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Its  operating  cost  has  been  over  its 
receipts,  and  it  has  never  given  one  cent  of  interest  on  the  cost. 
I  will  not  say  you  would  have  absolutely  the  same  result  as  that  in 
Alaska.  That  might  be  so  and  might  not  be  so,  but  that  is  the 
record  in  Canada  of  Government  owned  and  Government  operated 
roads,  whereas  the  other  24,000  mUes  of  railway  belonging  to  pri- 
vate companies  have  been  aided  by  the  Government  with  land 
grants,  cash,  and  subsidies,  which  aU  put  together  will  not  amount  to 
anything  like  the  cost  of  construction  of  those  railroads,  and  on  the 
bonds,  which  the  Government  has  guaranteed,  the  interest  is  being 
met  promptly  and  there  has  never  been  a  default.  The  Government 
has  never  been  called  on  to  pay  one  cent  under  its  guaranty.  That 
IS  Canada's  record,  and  you  gentlemen  have  some  idea  of  how  western 
Canada  is  being  developed  under  those  conditions.  Mr.  CaUbreath 
told  you  how  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  crossing  into 
western  Canada  and  said   it   should  be  made  possible  to  go  into 
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Alaska.  That  is  what  I  am  here  argumg  for,  to  make  it  possible 
to  develop  Alaska.  The  railway  I  represent  can  not  get  a  dollar 
until  it  gets  Alaska  developed.  If  anybody  can  show  me  that  Gov- 
ernment construction  is  the  way  to  get  that  country  developed  first, 
I  am  all  for  Government  construction  as  a  practicaf  matter.  I  want 
to  see  the  interior  of  Alaska  developed.  We  can  get  no  profits  until 
it  is  developed,  and  the  only  way  to  develop  a  country  is  by  bringing 
in  people.  We  have  no  private  interest.  We  do  not  own  any  coat 
land  and  we  do  not  mean  to. 

Mr.  WiOKEESHAM.  Mr.  Frost  did  not  have  that  idea. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  perhaps  he  had.  Mr.  Frost  was  not  the 
original  promoter  of  this  railway.  This  railway  was  promoted  in 
1902,  or  thereabouts,  when  there  was  very  little  known  about  the 
Matanuska  coal  fields,  and  its  original  act  of  incorporation  provides 
for  a  line  from  Seward  to  Yukon.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  word 
said  about  Matanuska.  Some  time  later  on  they  got  the  idea  of  going 
into  Matanuska. 

Senator  Jones.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Frost  has  no  interest  in  the 
road  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  None  whatever.  Certainly  we  will  go  to  Mata- 
nuska first.  That  is  clearly  the  first  objective — to  get  coal  for  our 
locomotives,  if  for  nothing  else. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Dickeson  said  in  regard 
to  extending  your  road  to  Matanuska  and  no  further,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  heard  it.  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  Last  fall 
we  got  a  pretty  clear  idea  we  were  going  to  get  a  new  administration 
and  it  gave  us  some  hope  that  we  woula  get  something  done.  While 
I  had  no  special  business  in  London,  I  thought  I  would  go  over  and 
see  my  friends  and  just  let  them  know  Alaska  was  still  alive.  While 
I  was  over  there  I  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
who  said,  ''Mr.  Close  has  interests  up  there.  He  has  got  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  Railway;  he  knows  a  lot  about  your  line  and  I  think 
he  would  like  to  know  some  more  about.it.  Have  you  any  objection 
to  my  giving  him  some  information  ?"  I  said,  "  No;  none  whatever." 
I  had  met  Mr.  Close.  I  had  shaken  hands  with  him  once  in  a  commit^ 
tee  meeting.  That  is  all  I  knew  of  him  except  I  knew  he  and  his 
friends  owned  that  line. 

I  think  it  was  probably  a  month  afterwards  I  was  asked  to  come 
down  to  the  city  and  meet  Mr.  Close.  His  partner,  and  also  Mr. 
Dickeson,  were  there  present  at  that  interview.  I  said  there  was  no 
use  attempting  to  build  at  present  in  Alaska,  that  there  was  no  coal, 
that  we  could  not  get  any  coal  in  Alaska,  and  that  nobody  was  build- 
ing in  Alaska  untu  there  was  coal.  Then  we  got  on  to  the  Navy 
question.  I  said:  ''The  President  can,  by  a  stroke  of  a  pen,  create 
a  Navy  reserve  in  the  Matanuska  coal  field.  Now  I  have  reason  to 
believe  the  Navy  wants  that  coal,  and  they  are  as  anxious  as  we  are 
to  get  that  railroad  in  there  in  order  to  get  that  coal  delivered  to 
them  for  use.     I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  get  action  on  that 

Foint."  That  interested  Mr.  Close,  and  we  went  on  talking.  Finally 
lose  Bros,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  perfectlv  feasible, 
in  advance  of  general  opening  of  coal,  to  build  from  nule  72  into 
Matanuska — that  we  would  build  here,  mile  72,  up  to  Matanuska, 
and  also  from  mile  146  over  to  the  Susitna  River,  wnich  I  estimated 
was  about  another  53  miles;  that  that  could  be  profitably  and  econom- 
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ically  done^  with  no  basis  at  present^  except  the  hauling  of  the  Navy 
coal  and  the  allowing  us  to  use  coal  from  the  Navy  land  to  run  our 
own  locomotives.  If  we  could  hare  got  that,  they  said  we  had  a  per- 
fectly good  proposition,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  coal  in  Alaska  stayed 
closed  up.  We  had  a  talk  about  it  then,  and  later  they  vrrote  me  a 
letter,  merely  saying  that  if  some  satisfactory  arrangement  could 
be  made  with  the  Navy  they  were  quite  clear  the  money  could  be 
found  to  build  to  Matanuska  and  to  Susitna.  The  money  can  be 
raised  now  on  that  alone.  If  the  (Government  opens  up  those  Navy 
reserves,  if  they  decide  that  Matanuska  coal  is  the  coal  they  want, 
and  they  take  it  in  Resurrection  Bay,  then,  if  that  is  done,  as  far  as 
Matanuska  and  Susitna  are  concerned,  we  can  build  there  anvwav, 
and  you  can  keep  the  rest  of  the  coal  in  Alaska  locked  up. 

Mr.  Dickeson  was  in  the  discussion  once,  and  I  think  we  had  one 
or  two  additional  talks.  We  did  not  get  down  to  figures,  but  we  dis- 
cussed it  a  good  deal  at  length.  Never  at  any  time  during  that  dis- 
cussion did  the  question  come  up  that  we  were  not  going  to  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  discuss  how  this  Navy  coal  would  be 
gotten  out,  how  it  would  be  mined  i 

Mr.  Jemmett.  It  would  be  mined  either  bv  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or 
the  Navy  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  somebody  the  contract.  Thev 
could  give  the  railway  the  contract  to  mine  it,  if  they  wanted  to.  \ 
think  we  looked  into  that,  and  that  is  perfectly  legal,  feasible,  and 
unobjectionable,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  if  the  Navy  wishes  to  do  it.  The 
Navy  can  take  lands  in  Matanuska.  They  can  sav  to  the  railway, 
"  Take  that  coal  oflf  our  lands  of  such  and  such  quality  and  deUver  it 
to  us  in  our  bunkers  on  Resurrection  Bay.*'  They  would  have  power 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  had  some  considerable  talk  and  correspond- 
eirce  with  them,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  saw  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  two  or  three  times, 
and  I  talked  with  Mr.  Padgett,  chairman  House  Naval  Committee. 
We  went  into  that  pretty  thoroughly. 

Senator  Jones.  As  I  understand  vou,  you  tliink  now  that  if  your 
people  could  make  a  contract  with  the  naval  authorities  under  which 
you  could  take  out  over  your  road  300,000  or  400,000  tons  of  coal  a 
year  at  Matanuska,  that  you  would  at  once  build  in  to  the  Matanuska 
field,  and  possibly  on  to  the  Susitna  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  We  would  at  once  build  to  Matanuska  and  most 
certainly  on  to  Susitna  River,  provided  we  could  be  accorded  the  right 
to  use  coal  for  our  own  use. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  you  would  like  that  right  free,  or  would 
you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  we  would  pay  the  actual  cost.  I  will  say 
about  the  Susitna  River  that  we  were  once  discussing  among  our- 
selves a  purely  academic  question.     Suppose  we  got  to  mile  146. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  at  Susitna  River  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No;  that  is  the  junction;  Matanuska  on  the  one 
side  and  Susitna  on  the  other.  But  suppose  we  got  to  that  point  and 
for  some  reason  had,  for  the  moment,  the  money  to  complete  only 
one  of  those  branches,  a  branch  to  Matanuska  on  the  one  side  or  to 
Susitna  on  the  other.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  provided  we 
could  get  coal  for  oiu*  own  use  from  some  other  source,  it  would  be 
more  profitable  for  us  to  build  to  Susitna  than  to  Matanuska,  because 
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of  the  great  traffic  we  tbiiik  we  wDl  have  the  moment  we  strike  that 
Susitna  River,  which  is  the  great  waterway  of  that  country,  the 
same  as  the  Yukon  is  the  waterway  of  the  northern  country. 

Senator  Jones.  What  does  that  traffic  consist  of? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Of  prospectors,  miners,  and  settlers  who  want  to  get 
to  that  place.  We  would  make  it  possiole  to  settle  all  that  country. 
It  is  a  wonderful  country  for  agriciutural  purposes. 

Senator  Jones.  There  the  branch  would  go  to  the  Susitna  River. 
Is  there  a  lot  of  agricultural  territory  around  there  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  There  is  lots  of  agricultural  territory  all  around 
through  the  upper  portion  of  the  Susitna  River,  which  the  railway 
would  bring  the  people  in  touch  with.  It  might  not  be  perfect  com- 
munication, not  what  they  would  want  ultimately,  but  it  would  be 
infinitelv  better  than  they  have  now. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Dickeson  said  while  he  was 
on  the  stand,  in  relation  to  the  mvasion  of  his  territorv  in  the  Yukon 
Valley.    Did  you  have  any  imderstanding  with  him  about  that? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  None  whatever.    It  was  not  discussed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  if  he  and  his  people  built  this  road,  they 
probably  would  not  invade  their  own  territory,  as  he  stated  to  the 
committee,  would  they? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  thmk  they  would,  Judge,  for  this  reason:  I  look 
upon  Mr.  Close  as  a  very  inteUigeUt  man,  with  a  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Alaska  which  a  great  many  Alaskans  have  not  got.  He 
understands  Alaska  pretty  well.  He  has  been  interested  up  there 
for  a  good  many  years.  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  really  make 
the  argument  seriousJy  which  Mr.  Dickeson  made  to  you  here  a  day 
or  two  ago,  that  because  they  have  18  or  20  miles  here  somewhere 
running  through  American  territory,  which  they  had  to  use  as  the  first 
link  in  a  chain  which  gives  Dawson  and  the  Yukon  territory  com- 
munication, and  then,  mcidentally,  goes  on  beyond  Dawson  and  de- 
livers freight  in  Fairbanks.  His  argument,  apparently,  is  because  he 
is  giving  Fairbanks  a  traffic  of  sorts 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Bccause  he  intends  to  do  it.  He  has  not  yet 
done  it. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Because  he  intends  this  summer  to  ^ve  Fairbanks 
a  traffic  of  sorts,  therefore  the  Government  is  not  du^ectly  or  indi- 
rectly to  help  anybody  else.  Mr.  Close  would  not  come  here  and  give 
you  that  argument.  I  think  they  have  something  which  can  be  said. 
If  they  get  their  boats  in  this  summer  they  will  Be  giving  Fairbanks 
this  competitive  route  for  three  months  a  year.  Tney  have  a  little 
consideration  to  be  shown  them  on  that  account.  They  are  welcome 
in  Fairbanks.  Even  Judge  Wickersham  will  not  say  they  will  not 
be  glad  to  have  them  in  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  I  did  all  I  could  to  get  them  there. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  w^ould  be  better  than  nothing,  but  to  say  that 
because  of  that  you  gentlemen  are  not  to  help  build  railroads  to 
Fairbanks  would  be  absurd,  and  there  is  nothmg  more  to  be  said 
about  it.  And,  furthermore,  in  the  discussion  I  had  with  Mr.  Close^ 
it  was  perfectly  clear  that  no  matter  to  what  extent  they  might 
become  financially  interested,  the  control  of  the  railway  would  remain 
with  us.  There  was  no  suggestion  even  on  their  part  that  the  con- 
trol should  be  given  to  them.  In  view  of  what  Mr.  Dickeson  said, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  we  shall  ever  do  anything  with  them^  but 
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if  we  do,  be  perfectly  certain  we  wUi  control  that  railroad  so  they 
can  not  baj  it  shall  not  go  into  Fairbanks.  But  at  no  time  during 
the  discussion  did  they  ever  say  we  would  not  go  into  Fairbanks. 
That  was  never  taken  mto  consideration. 

Senator  Jones.  I  suppose  you  have  your  idea  now  as  to  where  you 
can  get  the  money  to  build  into  the  Matanuska  and  Susitna  districts 
if  you  could  make  t'he  arrangement  with  the  Naval  Department  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  those  sources  independent  of  the  Close  people  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  we  can  get  it 
elsewhere.  But,  as  I  say,  the  interview  with  them  was  not  of  my 
seeking. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  have  in  mind  now  other  sources  you  think 
you  could  get  the  money  from  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Oh,  yes;  and  I  should  like  to  say  ri^ht  here  that  if 
we  can  not  do  it  somebody  else  will.  It  is  not  a  question  of  our  being 
able  to  do  it.  There  is  $5,000,000  worth  of  railroad  already  con- 
structed. It  has  got  to  build  into  Matanuska  and  has  got  to  build  up 
to  Susitna,  and,  having  that  $5,000,000  worth  of  completed  railroad, 
if  some  one  can  not  find  the  money  to  finish  it  then  it  should  never  be 
finished  by  the  Government  or  by  anybody  else. 

Senator  Jones.  What  would  it  cost  to  put  the  branch  into 
Matanuska  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  To  put  it  into  Matanuska  and  equip  it  thoroughly 
it  would  cost  another  $5,000,000. 

Senator  Jones.  To  go  on  to  Susitna,  how  much  more  would  it  cost  t 
.  Mr.  Jemmett.  Roughly,  $2,000,000. 

Senator  Jones.  I  just  wanted  it  approximated. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  It  will  cost  about  $1,500,000  to  go  from  mile  146  on 
to  the  Susitna  River. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Fifty- three  miles? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  the  commissioners'  report; 
about  41  miles.  My  figure  was  we  go  to  mile  200,  which  would  be 
53  miles,  which  would  cost  about  $2,000,000.  My  figures  here  are 
from  46  to  mile  147,  and  my  estimate  on  that  was  $1,353,000. 

Now,  sir,  to  go  back  to  where  we  were  talking  about  the  Govern- 
ment construction.  What  I  was  going  to  say  was  this.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done 

Senator  Jones.  Before  you  pass  from  that — you  have  had  this 
matter  up  with  the  Navy  Department  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  conclusion  did  they  come  to  with  reference 
to  their  authority  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  We  put  before  them  very  convincing  documentary 
evidence  that  they  had  the  power,  and  they  concurred.  Now,  I  put 
into  the  record 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  had  any  communication  from  the  Navy 
Department? 

Sir.  Jemmett.  No,  sir;  but  the  point  is  covered  here.  I  put  into 
the  record  yesterday  a  copy  of  the  official  communication  from  the 
Interior  Department  to  the  Navy  Department  on  that  very  point, 
and  it  said,  in  essence,  that  there  was  no  Question  that  it  had  always 
been  recognized  that  the  United  States  nad  power  to  take  pubuc 
lands  of  the  United  States  anywhere  and  turn  tnem  over  to  the  Navy 
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or  the  Army  authorities,  and  that  the  departments  in  question  would 
have  power  to  use  those  lands  for  the  purposes  of  theu*  department. 
That  is  set  out  in  the  most  convincing  waj  in  the  record  of  yesterday. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  they  go  to  the  point  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment would  have  the  right  to  contract  with  your  company,  permitting 
you  to  mine  and  take  out  the  certain  amount  of  coal  for  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  sir;  that  conmiunication  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  that  is  the  very  point  I  am  getting  at;  whether 
or  not  you  received  anything  from  either  department  on  that  point. 
There  is  no  Question  but  that  the  President  can  reserve  these  lands 
and  specify  tne  purposes  for  which  they  are  reserved,  but  the  question 
I  have  is  whether  or  not  his  authority  extends  to  the  point  that  he 
can  contract  with  some  one  for  taking  the  coal  out  of  tnere. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes.  We  looked  into  that  matter  thoroughly  from 
our  end  and  put  into  our  communications  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
had  come,  wnich  was  very  clear. 

Senator  Jones.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  could  do 
that;  that  is,  the  department  came  to  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  tnink  they  unoflBcially  agreed  to  it.  .  They  have 
never  sent  us  any  official  communication. 

Senator  Jones.  They  have  never  given  you  an  official  communi- 
cation on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  sir;  but  there  is  no  question  that  they  can 
contract.     Whether  it  is  with  us,  or  not,  is  another  matter. 

Senator  Jones.  1  was  wondering  what  conclusion  they  came  to  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  do  not  think  that  was  decided.  That  is  an  open 
question.  It  was  simply  that  they  had  the  power  to  go  on  the  laJid 
and  take  and  use  the  coal.  They  nad  the  power  to  send  a  man  with 
a  cart  and  sav,  **  Please  haul  this  coal  off  for  us.*'  That  is  what  it  is 
when  reduced,  to  a  minimum. 

Now  to  go  back 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Could  you  make  that  arrangement  with  the 
department  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Just  one  moment.  It  may  be  proper  to  say  there 
that  the  department  wanted  a  year  ago  to  make  a  naval  reservation. 
They  wanted  to  make  an  arrangement  with  us. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  not  making  the  point  as  to  their  ability  to 
make  a  naval  reservation,  but  what  I  am  getting  at  is  whether  they 
have  authority  to  work  it  after  they  make  the  reservation;  whether 
they  have  the  authority  to  take  the  coal  out  without  a  further  act  of 
Congress  ? 

Afi.  Jemmett.  There  is  absolutelv  no  question  about  it.  The 
officials  thought  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt  upon  that  point,  but  they 
have  not  written  us  an  official  communication. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  from  them  on 
that  matter. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  We  can  put  in  a  brief  that  we  p  epared  on  that 
subject. 

Senator  Jones.  No;  we  can,  if  we  desire,  call  some  of  the  Navy 
officials  here  to  see  whether  or  not  they  considered  that  they  had 
authority. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  will  be  far  better. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  I  understand  that  you  and  they  agreed  that 
they  had  such  authority  ? 
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Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir;  in  talks  with  the  oflGlcials. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  arrangement  did  they  propose  to  make 
with  you  then  about  trying  to  complete  your  roaa  and  take  the  coal 
out  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  There  was  a  question  of  the  price  which  we  would 
make  them  on  coal  at  Resurrection  Bay. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Could  you  agree  on  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  They  had  no  power  to  act.  They  have  not  the 
naval  reserve.    They  had  no  power  to  si^n  the  agreement. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  did  they  not  sign  it  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Because  Mr.  Fisher  would  not  allow  the  reservation 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  can  not  state. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Was  it  not  because  Frost  had  located  the 
Matanuska  coal  and  because  that  matter  was  in  litigation  in  the 
courts  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  there  are  some  claims 
covering  the  best  portion  of  the  Matanuska  coal  field  which  have  been 
passed  on  by  the  court  or  the  departuent — I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  procedure — ^which  have  not  been  actually  canceled,  but  which 
they  hold  for  cancellation.     How  is  that,  Mr.  Patrick  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  understand  that  every  one  has  been  held  for  can- 
cellation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Undoubtedly;  but  they  have  not  been  can- 
celed. 

Mr.  Patrick.  All  they  need  is  to  make  a  complete  official  cancella- 
tion.    They  have  simply  to  sign  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  that  the  understanding  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  held  for  cancellation. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  involves  the  taking  of  testimony.  Has  testi- 
mony been  taken  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Oh,  no,  sir;  no  testimony  has  been  taken.  They  are 
held  for  cancellation.  The  decision  has  been  rendered  holding  them 
for  cancellation.  Then  after  a  certain  time  in  which  they  might 
appeal  the  department  has  the  power  to  cancel  them  by  simply 
signing  the  order.     That  is  what  I  understand  is  the  situation. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  pending  the  right  of  appeal.  What  right 
of  appeal  have  they  from  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  From  the  Land  Office  to  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Jones.  Has  the  Secretary  passed  on  the  holding  that  they 
are  held  for  cancellation  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has. 

Senator  Jones.  There  has  been  no  official  decision  by  the  depart- 
ment then  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  department  does  not  pass  upon  it  unless  there  is 
an  appeal  from  the  Land  Office.     The  Land  Office  decision  is  final. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  unless  appealed  from.  The  time  of  the  ap- 
peal has  not  yet  expired  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  It  has  expired  long  ago — a  year  ago. 

Senator  Jones.  And  no  appeal  has  been  taken  ? 
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Mr.  Patrick.  I  understand  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  practice  of  the  Land  Office,  held  for  cancel- 
lation is  the  initial  act  on  the  part  of  the  department  looking  to  the 
ultimate  cancellation;  and  if  it  is  held  for  cancellation  simply,  that 
implies  the  taking  of  testimony  to  sustain  the  charge  upon  which  it 
is  held  for  cancellation.  A  claimant  then  has  an  opportunity  to 
come  in  and  show  cause  why  the  entry  should  not  be  canceled,  and 
if  it  simply  progresses  to  that  stage,  it  is  a  long  distance  yet  until 
the  cancellation  is  reached,  because  that  implies  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony before  some  local  tribunal  and  the  disposition  of  the  matter 
there ;  the  transmittal  of  the  record  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  and  ultimately  an  appeal  from  him  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  when  the  cancellation  will  be  complete,  if  the  charges 
are  sustained. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  and  these  Frost  cases  are  all  of  the  class 
that  Secretary  Fisher  has  repeatedly  said  on  the  witness  stand,  as 
Secretary,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  pass  upon  at  all,  nor  have  them 
passed  upon,  until  the  criminal  charjges  against  Frost  had  been 
settled.  Now,  since  that  time  the  criminal  charges  have  been  settled 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  Frost's  favor.  So  the  matter  is  now  ready 
for  litigation  in  the  Interior  Department  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  the 
original  locations. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  is  it  your  understanding,  Judge,  that  there 
are  no  known  areas  now  in  the  Matanuska  field  not  covered  by  loca- 
tions, which  might  be  set  aside  as  a  naval  reserve  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  have  anv  such  understanding. 
I  think  there  are  other  locations,  but  the  probability,  from  what  I 
know  about  it — and  I  am  only  giving  my  general  information — is  that 
the  valuable  claims  are  located  by  Frost  in  the  valley  up  which  liis 
road  was  to  be  built. 

Senator  Walsh.  Presumptively  the  best  claims  would  be  located. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Presumptivelv,  but  there  may  be  other  claims 
there  that  are  open  to  reservation  oy  the  President.  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the  safe  way  might  be 
to  call  upon  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  a  statement  of  the 
exact  status  of  this  land. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  interested  to  inquire  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  proposition  you  made  to  the  Naval  Department  looldng  to  the 
extension  of  your  road  into  the  Matanuska  field,  and  mining  the  coal 
and  transporting  it  to  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  We  made  an  alternative  proposition  throughout. 
We  offered  them  their  choice  of  two  contracts.  Speaking  from  mem- 
ory, the  basis  of  each  contract  was  cost  plus  10  per  cent.  In  the  case 
of  construction  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  guaranteed  to  deliver  to 
Seward — assuming  that  we  had  a  mining  contract — at  cost  plus  10 
per  cent  and  not  to  exceed  in  all  $5.50  per  ton.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  said  to  them,  **If  you  want  to  get  this  thing  done  as  quickly  and 
as  cheaply  as  you  can,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  get  the  Government  to 
guarantee  the  bonds,  why,  then,  we  will  give  you  a  similar  contract, 
plus  10  per  cent,  but  not  to  exceed  $4.50  per  ton.  Below  that  amount 
you  will  get  the  benefit  of  whatever  the  actual  cost  is  plus  our  profits. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  contemplated  no  expenditure  upon  the  part 
of  the  department  ? 
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Mr.  Jemmett.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  were  to  complete  your  road  and  provide  the 
necessary  equipment  at  the  mine,  etc.  1 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  would  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the  contract 
for  mining.     If  we  got  the  contract  for  mining,  yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Walsh,   i  ou  would  have  to  have  your  own  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickbrsham.  That  means  to  transport  for  $5.50  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Or  $4.50 1 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Or  $4.50  if  we  got  the  benefit  of  the  cheap  money 
which  the  guaranteed  bonds  would  give.  We  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages of  that  and  said,  ''We  are  gomg  to  guarantee  these  $7,000,000 
of  bonds,  or  whatever  it  is,  which  will  amount  to  so  much  per  annum; 
we  are  going  to  carry  coal  for  you.  You  will  have  to  pay  us  year  by 
year  for  the  carrying  of  coal  far  greater  amounts  than  vour  total 
annual  liability  under  the  bond  guaranty,  and  the  total  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  to  provide  for  your  ultimate  liability  under  those  bonds. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  that  out  of  the  sums  oi  money  you  will  have 
to  pay  us  each  year  you  shall  each  year  pay  over  to  the  trustee  for 
the  bonds  enough  to  provide  for  all  your  liabilities,  taking  the  amount 
out  of  the  traffic  payments  which  you  have  to  pay  us.  You  shall 
yourselves  see  that  the  payment  for  each  year's  mterest  is  kept  up, 
and  that  there  is  a  sinking  fund  to  provide  for  ultimate  liability.'* 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  submit  a  form  of  contract  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  We  submitted  the  heads  of  a  contract.  We  did  not 
draw  it  up  in  detail. 

Senator  Jones.  You  submitted  a  written  memorandum  with  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  submitted  an  actual  official 
statement,  did  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Just  with  the  heads — a  draft. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  copies  of  all 
memoranda  you  submitted  to  the  Navy  Department? 

i£r.  Jemmett.  We  shall  be  very  glafl  indeed  to  submit  our  letters 
to  them. 

Mr.  Wickbrsham.  Why  not  call  upon  the  Navy  Department  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course,  we  could  do  that. 

Iklr.  Wickbrsham.  Then  you  could  have  both  sides  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  that  would  be  the  better  plan. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  that  proposition  stands  to-day.  Once  the 
Navy  Department  can  get  the  power;  once  it  can  satisfy  itself  whether 
it  is  the  Bering  coal  or  the  Matanuska  coal  it  wants — once  it  makes 
up  its  mind,  that  can  be  arranged  for. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  any  Umit  within  which  you  were  to  have 
the  road  in  there,  suggested  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  said  to  them,  as  I  have  said  to  you 
here,  that  we  could  have  it  done  in  one  season,  but  I  think  we  took 
a  margin  of  safety. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  did  this  negotiation  occur  ? 

lir.  Jemmett.  About  a  year  ago,  just  about  this  time  last  year,  or 
a  little  earlier — ^in  March. 

Senator  Walsh.  Since  that  time  can  you  tell  us  about  how  much 
more  the  Navy  has  been  obliged  to  pay  for  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast 
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than  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  if  they  had  made  that  contract 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Assuming  that  they  have  brought  around  from  the 
Pacific  coast  300,000  tons  of  coal  m  the  last  year — as  to  which  I 
have  no  knowledge;  have  you,  Mr.  Wickershamf 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  estimate. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Three  hundred  thousand  tons,  no  doubt,  based 
upon  previous  experience,  cost  them  $8.50,  on  an  average,  laid  down 
in  San  Francisco.  Our  highest  figures  would  have  savra  them  S3  a 
ton,  which  would  have  saved  them  $900,000,  less  possiblv  the  cost  of 
bringing  some  of  that  coal  down  to  San  Francisco,  whi<m  might  cost 
75  cents  or  a  dollar,  and  plus  the  amount  of  additional  cost  of  trans- 
porting from  San  Francisco  to  other  coaling  stations  the  coal  which 
would  be  delivered  direct  to  these  coaling  stations.  But  you  may 
say,  broadly,  $3  a  ton.  If  we  had  been  able  to  get  the  ben&t  of  the 
Government  credit  by  means  of  a  guaranty,  then  it  would  have 
saved  them  $4  a  ton — a  difference  between  $900,000  and  $1,200,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  was  the  credit  needed  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  What  we  would  like  to  have  got  was  $7,000,000— 
putting  our  $5,000,000  in,  and  all  portions  we  have  built,  as  security 
for  that;  that  is,  we  could  have  got  the  Government  guaranteed 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $7,000,000  on  a  road  which  would  have  cost, 
as  I  have  said,  $5,000,000  plus  approximately  $5,000,000  already 
constructed. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  been  a  saving  to  the 
Grovernment  in  the  haulage  of  coal  in  seven  years  the  cost  to  build 
the  road  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  that  is  moderate,  and  just  wait  until  you  get 
at  war  or  into  active  preparation  for  war  in  the  Pacific.  You  will 
pile  up  coal  there  whetner  you  ever  use  it  or  not.  The  saving  of  coal 
m  the  actual  preparation  for  one  war  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
paying  for  the  line  to  Matanuska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  presenting  your  figures  to  the  department 
vou  figured  the  cost  of  vour  road  at  $5,200,000 — that  is  right,  is  it 
hot  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  we  took  it  in  at  $5,000,000 — I  think  that  is 
it.     It  is  over  a  year  since  I  looked  into  the  details. 

Senator  Jones.  You  think  if  that  arrangement  were  made  with  the 
Government,  or  with  the  Navy  Department,  you  could  have  your 
road  into  Matanuska  by  1915  ? " 

Mr.  Jemmett.  If  I  tnew  something  definite,  even  late  this  fall,  I 
could  have  my  road  into  Matanuska  by  the  end  of  1914,  barring 
accident. 

Senator  Jones.  By  the  sprinff  of  1915  anyway? 

ifr.  Jemmett.  Ceftainlv  oy  the  spring  of  1915.  The  engineer  who 
has  been  on  the  ground  for  three  or  four  vears  and  who  has  studied 
this  matter  thoroughly  says,  absolutely,  ^'Grive  me  the  money  to  con- 
struct it  and  I  will  get  into  Matanuskain  one  season,  provided  we  can 
make  the  arrangement  so  as  to  begin  next  season  promptly." 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  we  pass  from  that,  you  have  told  us  with 
regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  road,  to  build  to^  Fairbanks — that  was 
the  purpose  at  all  times,  and  not  to  stop  at  Matanuska  field.  Now, 
please  tell  us  what  trafiic  you  expect  that  upper  nortion  of  the  road 
and  what  you  are  looking  forward  to  in  the  way  of  nauling  at  that  end 
of  the  line. 
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Mr.  JsMMBTT.  It  is  very  hard,  and  the  commission  has  evidently 
found  it  very  hard  to  give  absolute  iieuree,  but  in  ratios,  assuming 
that  the  commission's  fij^res  as  to  the  through  trafS.c  are  correct  from 
Fairbanks,  our  impression  would  be  that  in  passenger  traffic  on  the 
Fairbanks  route  alone — ^because  I  have  no  figures  here  for  Kus- 
kokwim — ^but  on  the  Fairbanks  route  alone  our  local  traffic  up  and 
down  that  line,  the  money  we  would  get  from  it  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  Fairbanks  traffic,  and 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  the  traffic  going  into  Fairbanks  by  the 
river? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  sir;  assuming  this  extension  from  Seward  to 
Fairbanks.  The  commission  says,  I  think,  that  there  will  be  45,000 
tons  of  freight  carried  out  of  Fairbanks  to  the  sea.  They  do  not  say 
anything  about  any  local  freight.  You  will  observe  that  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  whole  report  about  local  passenger  traffic  or  local  freight 
traffic.  It  is  aU  assumed  to  be  from  one  point  to  the  sea.  They 
estimate  that  some  time  it  will  carry  10,000  passengers  to  the  sea. 
That,  curiously  enough,  is  our  figure,  estimated  years  ago — that  in 
the  first  two  or  three  years  after  operation — that  we  could  carry 
10,000  passengers  up  and  down  there  into  and  out  of  Fairbanks  in 
the  year.  So  we  agree  with  them  on  that  point  absolutely.  Now 
our  figures  for  loc«3  traffic  and  passenger  traffic  in  addition  are  at 
least  as  much  more.  The  local  passenger  traffic^  starting  in  from 
Seward  and  going  to  this  point  and  that  point  and  that  point  [indi- 
cating]— and  from  the  other  way — would  be  as  much  as  tbe  through 
traffic,  and  the  freight  traffic  would  be  considerably  more  because  of 
the  ore  and  the  machinery  supplies  and  other  traffic  in  settling  up 
and  developing  the  opportunities  of  that  territory. 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  we  pass  that,  of  course  I  can  very  readily 
appreciate  that  it  means  all  traffic  from  Seward  up  to  Cooks  Inlet 
and  the  Susitna  Valley;  but  do  vou  think  that  from  the  other  end, 
from  Fairbanks  down,  you  would;  get  any  local  traffic  t 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  we  wouul  get  local  traffic  on  every  mile. 
There  are  developments  up  along  there  of  placer  gold  and,  in  places, 
of  quartz  gold.  There  are  the  pulp-wood  forests,  which  you  were 
told  about  yesterday,  and  I  may  say  that  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
the  future  of  the  pulp  industry  of  this  portion  of  Alaska.  Then 
there  is  all  the  agricultural  land,  and  there  are  rich  mineral  deposits 
all  through  that  district  [indicating].  There  is  gold  and  some  copper 
and  some  silver-lead  ore — and  copper  over  here  [indicating].  In 
here  are  the  coal  fields  which  will  give  the  coal  supply  of  Fairbanks. 
All  that  will,  within  a  year  or  two  after  operation,  give  more  traffic, 
and  the  people  are  going  into  these  places.  They  start  from  Seward 
and  go  right  through  to  Fairbanks. 

S«iator  Walsh.  I  believe  that  the  map  does  not  show  any  such 
resources  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  If  you  get  the  old  map  it  will  show. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  say 
that  35  miles  from  the  head  of  the  inlet  there  is  one  locality  tlu^e 
that  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with.  It  is  a  proposition  of  low-grade 
ore  and  some  little  stringers  of  high-grade  ore.  There  is  practically 
a  mountain  there  of  that  low  grade;  when  they  get  machmery  in  to 
develop  it  it  will  properly  sustain  a  population  in  that  one  locality  of 
maybe  2,000  or  2,500  people.     I  happen  to  know  about  that. 
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Mr.  Jemmett.  Now,  vou  caii  see.  Senator  [iiidicaticg  map]. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  believe,  now  tnat  the  map  is  before  me,  that  the 
general  statement  made  by  me  does  not  seem  to  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  While  we  are  on  that  point,  take  the  commission's 
estimate  about  the  earnings  of  the  Matanuska  branch  alone.  They 
previously  had  been  talking  about  the  Bering  River,  and  they  say, 

We  assume  this  will  only  carry  coal."  Then,  they  come  over  to 
Matanuska,  and  they  say,  *'Wo  assume  this  line  is  onlv  going  to 
carry  so  much  coal  per  annum,"  and  they  work  out  all  operating 
and  maintenance  charges  on  that  basis.  Naturally,  if  you  are  not 
going  to  carry  anything  but  coal,  you  have  a  very  strong  argument 
for  tne  Government  constructing  and  owning  that  road;  but,  upon 
our  basis  of  figures,  years  ago,  taking  our  line  by  divisions,  our  esti- 
mate was  that  the  total  coal  trafhc  from  Matanuska  would  give  us 
just  now  26  per  cent  of  our  total  revenue  from  Matanuska.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic  we  put  down  to  the  hauling  of  coal. 
We  put  another  25  per  cent  of  that  traffic  to  passenger  traffic,  and 
put  50  per  cent  to  machinery  and  materials  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
For  instance,  assume  that  you  arc  onljr  going  to  naul  300,000  tons 
of  coal  per  annum  from  Matanuska — ^which  is  a  very  light  estimate — 
you  are  going  to  have  a  town  of  about  3,000  people  there  to  do  that — 
and  I  am  subject  to  correction,  because  I  am  not  a  practical  coal 
man.  There  is  not  one  figure  in  the  commission's  report  to  show 
that  these  people  are  going  to  need  any  supplies  of  any  kind.  Now, 
what  is  going  to  be  snipped  into  that  place  1  There  is  not  a  ton  of 
mining  machinery  going  in,  according  to  them.  There  is  not  a  cord 
of  lumber  going  to  move  up  and  down  that  line,  and  there  is  nothing 
going  to  happen  that  would  cause  the  carrying  of  so  many  tons  to 
or  from  Matanuska,  and  nobody  is  going  to  pay  for  a  trip  to  Mata- 
nuska to  the  sea  and  back  again,  as  far  as  their  figures  «how.  There 
is  not  going  to  be  a  single  passenger  passing  over  that  Matanuska 
coal  line.  Naturally  they  can  not  figure  up  any  revenue.  Take 
the  Kuskokwim  route;  the  same  applies  as  to  the  through  traffic. 

As  to  a  man  getting  on  the  train  here  at  Ihe  Susitna  River  and  taking 
a  trip  over  to  Kuskokwim,  he  is  never  going  to  do  that.  None  of 
the  people  are  ever  going  to  get  supplies.  To  a  very  limited  extent 
only  the  report  allows  for  anything  like  that,  but  as  to  the  Matanuska 
branch  it  does  not  allow  for  it  at  all.  Our  estimate  of  the  traflSc 
there — in  two  estimates  we  had  as  to  Matanuska  traffic  one  was  that 
one-third  of  our  total  revenue  was  derived  from  coal  traffic  and  the 
other  was  that  we  got  one-fourth  from  coal  traffic — two  abso- 
lutely independent  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  300,000  tons  of  coal  per 
annum.  I  spent  a  little  time  up  on  that  line,  and  I  found  that  we 
were  only  operating  in  a  half-hearted  way.  We  could*  not  afford  to 
put  on  proper  operation  up  there,  but  we  would  put  on  a  caboose 
and  go  up  the  line,  and  at  every  mile  or  so  that  train  would  be 
flagged  by  prospectors  who  wanted  to  get  on  with  their  bags— a 
miner  would  want  to  get  on  or  somebody  else.  I  have  come  to 
Seward  on  a  caboose  that  was  so  full  that  nobody  else  could  get  in, 
and  with  men  sitting  up  on  the  coal  in  the  tender,  glad  to  ride  in  that 
way  to  Seward  instead  of  walking.  And  it  was  the  same  way  in  going 
out  in  the  morning.  That  was  at  the  opening,  when  we  were  finish- 
ing the  line.  There  is  a  mine  in  Moose  r ass  which  is  goin^  to  do  a 
large  amount  of  mining,  and  there  is  mining  on  the  east  side  [indi- 
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eating].  We  ran  a  survey — I  think  the  maps  are  in  the  room — to 
Moose  Pass,  believing  we  would  some  day  nave  a  revenue  in  that 
country  from  the  tr^c.  There  are  men  here  now  who  know  it.  I 
have  spent  about  as  much  time  in  Alaska  as  the  commission  did, 
and  I  do  not  know*  anything  more  from  personal  knowledge  than 
they  do. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  You  have  not  spent  as  much  time  there  as  Dr. 
Brooks  has,  have  you  f 

Mr.  jEJtfMETT.  Oh,  no;  Dr.  Brooks.  I  would  like  to  say  that  that 
part  of  the  commission's  report  that  was  written  bv  Dr.  Brooks — and 
1  suppose  he  wrote  reearding  natural  resource  ancl  other  portions  of 
the  report — is  fair  and  substantially  correct,  because  he  nas  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  situation.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
what  Dr.  Brooks  says  about  the  resources  of  Alaska.  The  judge 
here  (Mr.  Wickersham)  could  put  in  details  here  and  there  and  mt. 
Joslin  could  do  so  also;  but  as  a  broad,  general  statement  we  have 
no  quarrel  whatever  with  what  Dr.  Broolo^  sajrs  about  the  resources 
of  Alaska.  But  attempt  to  apply  the  engineering  conclusions  and 
arguments  to  these  facts  as  set  out  by  Dr.  Brooks,  and  then  see 
what  has  happened.  Dr.  Brooks  would  not  know  the  resources  of 
Alaska  when  dealt  with  la  that  way. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  review  briefly  for  us  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  the  commission  for  running  the  line  from  the  Copper 
River  Railroad  where  it  leaves  that  line  to  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  reason  is  that  it  has  a  bettor 
terminal  harbor  in  Cordova  as  against  Seward.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  true  at  all.  There  are  good  harbors  at  both  places,  but 
Seward — I  have  seen  them  both  and  spent  some  days  there — is  far 
better.  I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  think  if  you  would  get  the  Geo- 
detic Survey  people  down  here  they  would  tell  you  something  of 
interest.  But  even  if  Seward  is  not  as  good  as  Cordova — and  I 
absolutely  believe  that  is  not  the  case — Seward  is  a  perfectly  splendid 
harbor  for  a  terminus  of  a  trunk  line.  The  President  sent  to  Congress 
a  message  in  which  it  was  stated  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  harboi's 
m  the  world. 

That  was  the  fiirst  of  their  reasons.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
in  that.  Even  if  Cordova  is  a  little  better,  Seward  is  perfectly  good. 
The  second  is  the  lesser  mileage  and  cost  of  building  from  Fairbanks 
to  Chitina,  as  against  building  from  Fairbanks  down  here  over  the 
Seward  route  [indicating].  As  I  pointed  out,  that  is  true,  if  those 
were  the  only  two  lines.  If  we  had  nothing  before  us  but  to  go  from 
Fairbanks  to  the  sea,  then  it  was  perfectly  true  that  the  Fairbanks 
line  would  be  shorter  and  cheaper  it  built  from  Chitina  as  agauxst  the 
Seward  route.  But  as  I  also  pointed  out,  the  commission  had  already 
recommended  this  line  to  Kusfcokwin,  and,  therefore,  the  new  construc- 
tion to  be  charged  to  Fairbanks  is  only  the  portion  from  Fairbanks 
to  Mile  187,  which  is  where  the  commission  says  it  would  run,  if  it  did 
run.  That  is  276  miles  of  new  construction  to  bo  attributed  directly 
to  Fairbanks  on  this  side  [indicating]  and  313  miles  on  that  side 
[indicating].  That  was  the  reason.  There  was  only  313  miles  of  new 
construction  as  against  391,  whereas  if  they  had  stated  the  correct 
facts  it  would  have  been  313  here  on  the  Cnitina  route  [indicating] 
as  against  276  there  on  the  Seward  route  [indicating].  I  should  also 
say  that  the  commission  stated  that  they  would  need  a  40  or  50  mile 
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branch  from  this  Chitina  road  to  get  into  the  Nanana  coal  field.  They 
take  the  fre%ht  that  that  branch  line  is  going  to  bring  down  to  the 
main  line  and  put  it  into  the  earnings  of  the  main  line,  and  they  do 
not  suggest  a  dollar  for  the  building  of  that  branch  line  of  30  to  50 
miles.  I  have  averaged  it  at  40  miles — $1,200,000,  being  at  930,000 
per  mile.  They  include  the  receipts  from  it  but  exclude  the  cost  of 
it.  This  Seward  Une  passes  through  those  same  coal  fields  where  the 
commission  themselves  say  the  best  discoveries  have  been  made. 

The  third  of  the  three  reasons  summarized  by  the  President  as 
being  the  three  which  weighed  with  him  was:  That  the  better  grades 
on  the  Chitina-Fairbanks  line  as  compared  with  the  Sewaro-Fair- 
banks  line  would  give  a  better  freight  rate  from  Fairbanks  to  the 
sea.  We  would  all  a^ee  that  the  lower  freight  rates  are  what  are 
wanted.  The  commission  themselves  say  tnat  they  assume  the 
grades  on  the  new  construction  here  from  f^airbanks  down  to  mile  72 
are  at  least  as  good  as  the  grades  of  this  portion  from  Fairbanks  to 
Chitina. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Thejr  show  the  Broad  Pass  is  300  feet  lower. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That*  is  correct.  I  read  mto  the  record  here  yester- 
day a  statement  of  Mr.  Poland,  the  first  chief  engineer  of  this  line, 
by  whom  or  under  w^hose  supervision  our  surveys  were  made.  He 
says  the  lowest  grade  is  1  per  cent  from  some  pomt  here  [indicating! 
until  you  get  into  Fairbanks.  That  is  his  statement  in  the  record  oi 
this  committee  six  years  ago. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  lowest  grade,  vou  say  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  the  lowest  ^ade  from  a  present  point — ^I  am 
not  quite  sure  where  the  point  is  tnere  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  hignest  grade. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  the  highest  grade.  I  am  obliged 
to  you.  It  was  1  per  cent.  As  the  commission  says,  I  think  it  is, 
1.13  per  cent  on  tbis  line  via  Chitina  [indicating].  They  are  willing 
to  admit  that  our  grades  are  no  worse  than  the  others,  and  we  are 
content  with  that.  So  that  the  question  of  grades  is  carried  down 
into  the  constructed  portions — the  grades  along  the  constructed  por- 
tion of  the  Copper  River — as  against  the  constructed  portion  of  the 
Alaska  Northern.  The  Copper  River  grades  are  very  good  grades; 
they  follow  a  water  level  right  up  to  Chitina.  They  are  splendid 
grades,  and  I  have  been  over  most  of  the  line.  We  have  two  points 
on  ours  where  we  have  a  2.2  grade.  There  are  2  miles  to  that  mile 
point  and  6  miles  at  this  other  point.  They  are  all  within  54  miles 
of  Seward. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  But  all  that  can  be  reduced  to  1.2,  as  the  commis- 
sion points  out. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  is  perfectly  correct,  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  money,  and  less  money  than  would  be  reauired  to  take  the 
expensive  curves  out  of  the  Copper  River  line  whicn  are  so  bad.  The 
Copper  River  Railway,  to  take  their  curves  of  22  per  cent  and  18  per 
cent  and  bring  them  down  to  our  maximum  curve,  which  is  14  per 
cent,  would  have  to  spend  $600,000,  or  $700,000,  or  $1,000,000.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  pay  them  to  do  that,  but  they  could  do  it. 
We  could  get  our  grades  down  to  one  and  a  fraction.  We  have  those 
figures. 

Mr.  Swanitz,  our  chief  engineer,  went  into  it  and  demonstrated  to 
his  satisfaction — I  have  his  word  for  it — that  for  the  pusher  engine 
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it  means  13.5  cents  per  ton  on  the  coal  moved  over  those  two  grades, 
because  with  those  ^ades  in  their  present  condition  it  will  cost  more 
to  haul  coal  from  me  Matanuska  fields  to  Seward  than  it  would  if 
those  grades  were  taken  out  by  this  expenditure.. 

The  commission  teUs  you  in  their  report  that  we  have  got  to  run 
a  pusher  engine  for  55  out  of  our  72  miles  in  order  to  haul  coal,  and 
on  those  facts  they  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  is  going  to  cost  $3.38 
per  ton — ^without  any  profit  at  all— to  haul  coal  from  Uie  Matanuska 
coal  fields  to  Seward.  I  am  willing  to  contract  with  the  Navy  right 
now  to  haul  it  at  92.50  per  ton,  and  I  will  make  a  reasonable  profit 
out  of  it. 

There  is  no  question  if  the  ControUer  Bay  road — Mr.  Ryan's  road — 

fets  into  operation — ^if  he  has  got  the  terminals  there  that  he  thinks 
e  has;  if  he  has  there  the  coal  that  he  thinks  he  hss — ^he  can  put  in 
coal  cheaper  than  we  can  from  Seward.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  He  has  only  got  25  miles,  with  no  grades.  But  if  the  com- 
mission says  that  it  will  cost  us  $3.38  to  haul  coal  from  Matanuska 
to  Seward,  I  am  perfectly  willing  now  to  take  a  contract  at  $2.50,  and 
I  wiU  make  a  reasonable  living  profit  out  of  that. 

Those  are  the  three  reasons  which  the  President  summarized  as 
being  the  reasons  which  make  that  road  the  right  road  to  be  built. 

Senator  Walsh.  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  resources  along 
that  line  from  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  Copper  River  to  the 
Tanana. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  believe,  sir,  that  those  resources  are  set  out  as 
fairly  as  they  can  be  in  the  commission's  own  report.  I  will  ask 
Judge  Wickersham  if  he  can  tell  us  that. 

Mr.  Wickersham  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  resources  of  the  Copper  River  route. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  you  will  refer  simply  to  the  commission  that 
will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  resources  here — this  map  does  not  show  any- 
thing— I  believe  there  are  some  copper  prospects,  and  probably  m 
the  rature  copper  mines  along  there.  There  is  nothing  tnere,  so  far 
as  I  know.  I  nave  been  over  the  line  up  past  the  glaciers.  There  is 
nothing  so  far  as  I  know  which  anybody  connected  with  the  road 
claims  as  a  resource.  It  was  stated  to  me  by  one  of  the  officials  of 
that  road  that  for  the  first  150  miles  thev  did  not  claim  anything 
but  snow  and  wind.  But  I  believe  there  will  be  some  copper  develoj>- 
ment  up  along  here  [indicating],  but  nothing  but  copper.  There  is 
no  agricultural  land.  I  sat  alongside  of  Trof.  Chubbock,  of  the 
Agri^tural  Department,  going  up  there,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see 
and  as  far  as  I  could  see,  Irom  the  nature  of  the  countrv,  there  never 
was  and  never  covld  be  any  agriculture  on  the  land.  There  are  little 
pockets  which  could  be  developed  into  garden  plots,  ol  course. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  is  on  the  completed  portion  of  the  Copper 
River  Railway. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  inquiring  particularly  about  the  resources 
of  the  upper  regions. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  want  to  read  to  you  what  the  commission  says 
about  that,  because  it  is  a  very  few  lines.  My  recollection  is  that 
they  say  that  soon  after  they  leave  Copper  Center,  which  is  here 
[inmcatmg],  they  run  for  100  miles  to  the  foothills  of  this  Alaska 
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range,  and  that  100  miles  offers  no  opportunities  for  development 
that  they  could  possibly  see.  There  may  be  development  there  bj 
and  by,  but  no  one  can  see  where  it  is  going  to  come  from.  It  is 
buried  under  a  verv  heavy  overburden  of  glacier  ^avel  and  things 
of  that  kind,  but  there  is  nothing  in  sight.  That  is  the  gist  of  the 
report  of  the  commission. 

Then  from  there  on  they  go  through  these  foothills,  and  there  is 
some  development  at  Chistochina  over  there,  and  imdoubtedly  the 
railroad  passmg  by  there  will  be  of  some  assistance.  I  heard  about  it 
when  I  was  up  in  Alaska  four  or  five  years  ago — that  they  had  discov- 
ered some  little  gold  showing  in  there.  I^ar  the  Nenana  field  it  is 
possible  they  may  find  coal  down  along  that  line. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  There  is  coal 
found  near  the  Tanana  River  almost  up  to  the  point  where  they  enter 
the  Big  Delta  Valley  coming  due  south. 

Mr.  ^ALLAiNE.  In  the  eastern  end  it  is  a  very  thin-seamed  lignite. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  have  the  reports  here.  Here  is  the  Geological 
Survey  map  [indicating].  That  is  the  latest  map  on  the  Nenana  coal 
fields. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  There  [indicating]  is  the  picture  of  the  veins. 

Senator  Walsh.  Could  you  point  out  to  us  on  that  photograph  the 
region  from  which  this  came  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  I  can  point  it  out  on  the  map  where  that 
picture  locates  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  route  to 
Seward  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  on  the  route. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  was  my  understanding  about  the  matter. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  about  the  coal  adjacent  to  the  other  line. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  coal  found  all  the  way  across  on  the 
slope. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  is  perfectly  correct,  Judge,  and  here  is  the  map 
of  the  Geological  Survey  on  which  it  is  shown  so  far  as  they  could 
show  it.  This  is  the  coal,  or  rather,  that  which  they  know  to  oe  coal- 
bearing  lands.  Unless  you  treat  that  [indicating]  as  an  outcropping 
of  coal  you  can  see  how  far  they  are  from  any  coal  which  the  Geologic^ 
Survey  knows  enough  about  to  put  on  its  map.  The  commission 
states  that  it  will  take  them  from  30  to  50  nules  to  get  into  the  coal 
field,  and  that  is  correct  on  that  map.  I  am  taking  the  commission's 
own  statement. 

If  I  may  proceed  from  where  I  left  off,  the  commission  stated  that 
it  takes  from  30  to  50  miles  to  get  in  from  this  line  [mdicating]  to  the 
Nenana  coal  fields. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  from  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  From  the  Une.  They  do  not  say  what  point  they 
propose  to  run  it  from.  When  you  get  down  into  the  Tanana  Valley 
you  get  in  a  very  rich  country.  They  have  got  good  resources  there, 
agricultural  land  which  runs  up  the  river  as  far  as  this  [indicating]. 
jSter  you  get  there  you  get  into  that  rich  valley  of  agriculture  and 
placer  mining  where  there  is  some  very  good  development.  You  get 
onto  the  Tanana  River,  the  tributary  of  the  Yukon,  and  that  gets 
you  in  touch  with  the  Yukon  waterway,  but  you  will  observe  that 
a  little  way  above  the  point  where  that  railroad  strikes  the  Tanana 
Valley  the  agricultural  resources  end. 
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The  farther  you  go  down  this  way  [indicating]  the  wider  and  bet- 
ter the  valley  gets.  When  they  get  to  that  point  [indicating]  they 
are  in  substantial  touch  with  all  tne  resources  of  the  Tanana  Valley. 
From  this  point  [indicating]  on  the  Tanana  Valley  to  Chitina  and 
from  Chitina  down  to  here,  Cordova,  [indicating],  so  far  as  the  com- 
mission's report  is  concerned,  there  are  no  resources  that  amount 
to  anything.  They  speak  of  some  lands  there,  and  they  say  they 
may  possiMy  be  usea  for  agricultural  lands.  That  is  the  highest 
degree  of  praise  that  they  can  give. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  ^o  back  once  more  to  the  main  issue  here, 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  bill  should  pass,  or  either  one  of  these  bills. 
I  imagine  you  are  opposed  to  both  ot  them,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr,  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  opposed  to  them  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  the  Government  building  that  road  when  it  should  be  built  by 
individual  private  capital  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  conditions  would  your  people  be  ready 
and  willing  and  able  to  build  a  road  from  Valdez  to  FairDanks? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  would  not  build  it  at  all. 

The  Chairbian.  I  mean  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Well,  it  is  easy  to  put  that  out.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done,  Senator,  is  to  sweep  away  the  Chugach  Forest  Reserve.  I 
think  you  have  swept  that  away  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  next  thing  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  next  thing  is  to  sweep  away  the  mileage  tax  of 
SI 00  per  mile  on  railroads  operating  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tne  third  thing? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  third  is  the  Navy  taking  their  reserve  in  the 
Matanuska  fields,  and  equally  taking  a  reserve  in  the  Bering  River 
field,  until  they  have  ascertamed  they  want  to  use  it,  or  which  they 
want  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  fourth  is  what? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  fourth  is  the  opening  of  the  coal  lands  of  Alaska 
and  the  enforcing  of  the  present  coal  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  fifth? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  fifth?     I  would  think  it  highly  desirable—; — 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  that.  I  want  to  know  the  conditions 
on  which  you  would  build  that  road. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Quite  so,  Senator.  What  I  want  to  do  now  is  to 
bring  out  a  condition  which  I  do  not  know  at  this  time  is  absolutely 
essential,  but  very  desirable.  That  is,  the  road  going  to  Fairbanks 
should  have  the  right  to  go  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  fix,  with  the  approval  of  that  commission,  a  reasonable 
tariflF,  and,  having  that  fixed,  have  them  say  that  it  will  stay  fixed 
for  a  term  of  years;  that  is,  a  rate  to  be  absolutely  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are 
up  against. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  Having  satisfactorily  fixed  the 
rates,  then  what  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  And  that  the  railroad  should  be  free  from  any  taxa- 
tion which  might  be  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Territory  of  Alaska  other 
than  the  rate  to  be  fixea  now.    That  is  to  say,  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
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is  just  getting  down  to  business,  and  like  a  lot  of  other  new  coun- 
tries  

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  You  understand  the  reason  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  We  would  not  object  to  any  small  tax  so  long  as  we 
knew  what  it  was,  and  not  leave  ourselves  open  to  have  any  tax 
imposed  5  or  10  years  from  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Those  conditions  existing  you  would  build  a  rail- 
road to  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it.  If 
we  do  not,  some  one  else  will.  It  is  the  best  railroad  proposition  that 
I  know  of  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  the  money  in  my 
pocket.  There  is  no  use  saying  you  can  do  anything  unless  you  have 
the  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  those  conditions  would  justify  it? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Those  conditions  would  justify  it,  and  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  we  would  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  sufficient  traffic  in 
there  under  those  conditions  to  pay  for  the  expenditure  ? 

Mr,  Jemmett.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  charging  exorbitant  rates? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  And  without  charing  exorbitant  rates,  and  we 
would  make  a  reasonable  living  profit.  There  is  no  use  expecting 
anyone  to  ^o  to  Alaska  unless  he  is  going  to  make  a  reasonable  profit. 
We  are  willing  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  that. 

The  Chairbian.  Have  you  in  mind  approximately  what  you  would 
consider  the  minimum  rate  at  which  you  could  haul  passengers,  we 
will  say,  over  the  line  from  Fairbanks  to  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  Senator.    The  nearest  I  can  get  to  that 

The  Chairman.  A  practical  minimum,  I  wished  to  ask  you — the 
least  you  could  get  along  with  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Oh,  I  should  think  10  or  12  cents  a  mile;  that  is, 
roughly.     We  may  be  able  to  do  better  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  what  you  have  in  mind  as  the  approximate 
minimum  of  freight  per  ton  per  mUe. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Something  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  About  what? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  About  10  or  12  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Mind  you, 
I  am  only  giving  you,  as  you  asked,  the  approximate  figure. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  approximate  minimum. 
Of  course  you  would  reserve  the  right  to  increase  that  minimum? 
That  is  your  minimum.     That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  for. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  be  $48  a  ton. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Something  like  that.  Putting  it  in  a  broad  way, 
we  could  start  right  at  thel)eginning,  right  at  the  first,  and  cut  Fair- 
banks rates  absolutely  in  half.     There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Another  question.  Having  arrived  at  that  stage, 
under  the  conditions  which  you  have  stated,  those  same  conditions 
existing,  you  would  build  the  rest  of  the  road  as  laid  out? 
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Mr.  Jemmett.  To  Kuskokwim  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  could  not  answer  that.  We  have  had,  more  or  les3, 
Xuakokwim  in  view.  We  believe  it  will  justify  a  road,  but  we  have  not 
examined  into  the  conditions  thoroughlv  enough  to  know.  I  will  say 
that  while  we  were  building  to  Fairbanks  we  would  personally  exam- 
ine very  carefully  into  the  resources  of  that  country,  and  the  line 
which  could  be  built  into  it.  After  we  had  finished  to  Fairbanks,  if 
we  had  satisfied  ourselves,  we  would  build.  I  can  not  say  any  more 
than  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  any  one  institution  going  into 
that  field  for  the  purpose  of  developing  it,  if  they  are  going  to  take 
the  undeveloped  territory,  would  insist  upon  having  the  developed 
territory  as  a  part  of  its  system  ?  In  other  words,  the  company  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  hauling  of  that  coal  would  have  tne  burden 
thrown  on  it  of  developing  tiiat  outside  territory  as  laid  out  by  the 
commission  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  you  could  not  get  any  individual 
or  company  to  take  that  undeveloped  section  of  that  territory  and 
give  some  other  company  the  coal,  ooidd  you  t 

Mr.  Jembcett.  I  should  not  think  so  at  all. 

The  Chaisman.  Th^i  with  your  answer  that  your  company  is 
going  to  take  over  that  whole  field — and  we  will  admit  that  that  is 
your  territory,  so  to  speak— do  you  not  suppose  that  it  would  be 
expected  of  vou  that  if  you  were  given  all  that  coal  territory  that 
you  would  also  develop  those  other  valleys  there  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  undoubtedly  be  our 
duty  if  in  possession  of  that  territory  to  develop  the  Kuskokwim 
territory  just  as  soon  as  it  could  be  developed,  even  if  it  imposed  a 
burden  on  us  for  two  or  three  years.  Oice  we  were  on  our  feet  to 
Fairbanks  it  would  be  our  duty  to  assume  that  burden,  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  it,  not  to  deal  with  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  to  deal 
with  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Considering  that  you  were  going  to  take  over 
that  territory,  just  as  the  commission  recommends  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  take  it  over — say  that  you  are  going  to  take  it  over,  take  the 
coal  line,  the  line  up  to  Fairbanks,  and  the  line  up  to  the  Kuskokwim, 
would  there  be  sufficient  traffic  to  support  all  of  those  lines? 

Mr.  Jemmett,  Assuming  that  the  Fairbanks  line  was  going  to 
Seward  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  And  that  this  line  [indicating]  was  never  built — or 
built  by  private  enterprise  if  it  was  ever  built  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Would  that  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  To  justify  the  building  of  that  line  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  it  would.  Senator,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
speak  positively  on  the  Kuskokwim.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
tnat  there  has  got  to  be  a  railroad  there  very  soon,  but  whether  it 
would  pay  private  capital  to  build  it  at  this  moment  I  am  a  little  bit 
doubtful,  but  I  think  the  chances  are  that  it  would. 

'Hie  Chairman.  Suppose  the  people  of  Alaska,  and,  in  fact,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  felt  that  it  would  be  a  verv  great  benefit 
to  everyone  concerned  that  that  Kuskokwim  Valley  oe  opened  up. 
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as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  territory  north  of  Seward,  of  course  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  that  desire? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  that  desire? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  we  would,  as  I  have  explained.  There  is  no 
reason,  once  we  get  this  arranged  and  the  Grovemment  sa;^s  we  want 
a  line  Duilt  into  the  Kuskokwim,  where  we  do  not  see  an  immediate 
profit  why  we  should  not  do  it.     I  think  inyself  we  would  bmld  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  Government  would  be  at 
a  disadvantage?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  company  should  confa^l 
that  without  getting  down  to  the  bad  and  good  alike  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  If  vou  get  down  to  a  proper  economic  basils. 

The  Chairman.  1  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
other  day  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  K  the  Government 
should  say  we  want  to  build  through  a  certain  territory  which  we,  as 
a  private  concern  did  not  think  was  required,  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  it.  I  think  we  ou^ht  to  assume  a  reasonable  burden.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  wait  until  the  returns  show  a  profit  coining  to  us. 
I  think  we  ought  to  do  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  would  be  advantageous  to  all  concerned  to 
build  that  line  to  the  Kuskokwim  in  advance  of  the  tonnage,  then 
whoever  builds  that  Une  to  the  Kuskokwim  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  good  territory,  should  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  would  not  put  it  quite  in  that  way.  I  am  treating 
it  as  an  economic  question. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly,  an  economic  question.  Would  not 
the  tonnage  from  the  coal  mines,  in  other  words,  help  to  support  an 
unprofitable  line  for  some  period  of  time  to  the  Kuskokwim? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Undoubtedly,  And  I  say  we  would  all  recognize 
that;  it  would  all  depend  on  the  de^ee  of  loss. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  situation  with  which  this  committee  is 
confronted.  We  first  determine  whether  it  is  advantageous  to  open 
up  that  territory.  If  we  determine  in  the  affirmative  we  determine 
how  it  should  be  opened  up.  There  are  certain  fields  which  can  be 
opened  up  by  the  Government  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Government 
is  able  to  open  them  up  ? 

Mj.  Jemmett.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  beheve  you  are  here  to  state  that  it  should  be 
opened  up  by  individuals.  The  question  is,  Will  individuals  open  it 
up  on  the  conditions  that  we  impose;  that  is,  that  certain  other  ter- 
ritory be  opened  up  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  If  the  United  States  should  offer  the  same  induce- 
ments that  British  Columbia  offers  to  the  railroads  up  there,  do  you 
not  think  you  would  be  justified  in  building  into  the  Kuskokwim  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Oh,  absolutely.  I  should  like  you  to  put  on  to 
that 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  condition  which  I  asked  you. 
Do  vou  want  to  put  that  as  another  condition  ? 

\ir.  Jemmett.  No  ;  I  do  not.  You  asked  me  on  what  condition  I 
would  build  to  Fairbanks,  and  now  you  ask  me  on  what  condition 
I  would  build  to  the  Kuskokwim. 
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The  Chairman.  I  realize  that.  I  asked  you  what  additional  condi- 
tions you  would  require  to  build  to  the  Kuskokwim  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  do  not  think  we  would  build  at  the  same  time  in 
any  event.  We  would  build  the  one  line  through  first  to  Fairbanks 
and  then  get  after  the  Kuskokwim. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  in  mind  that  you  would  wait 
to  build  into  the  Kuskokwim  otter  Duilding  into  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  There  again  my  answer  must  be  that  I  would  wait 
until  I  saw.  I  am  giving  you  my  general  impression.  I  believe  that 
in  three  or  four  years  from  now  a  line  to  the  Kuskokwim  with  the 
extension  going  on  through  here — probably  thus  getting  connection 
with  Nome — I  believe  that  in  three  or  four  years  from  now  private 
capital  would  be  justified  in  doing  it.  But  that  is  just  my  belief. 
^  The  Chairman.  And  you  would  not  undertake  the  building  to 
Fairbanks  with  the  understanding  that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  Fairbanks  you  would  institute  the  building  of  the  road  to 
Kuskokwim  ? 

Mr.  jEBiMETT.  Oh,  no,  I  could  not  do  that,  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  more  about  the  Kuskokwim  than  anybody  else  knows  at  the 
present  time.  I  believe  we  woukl,  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  say 
we  would  until  I  have  looked  into  it.  There  is  no  question  it  can  be 
done  in  this  way:  If  the  Government  wants  to  get  it  in  there,  and 
get  it  in  quickly,  the  Government  can  do  so  by  guaranteeing  the  bonds, 
which  will  be  less  expensive  than  building  it  itself.  I  am  merely 
throwing  that  out  as  a  suggestion. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  got  the  idea  that  you  had  offered  to  sell  your 
road  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  What  happened  is  this:  Mr.  Fisher  came  up  to 
Alaska  and  looked  it  over,  and  said  publiclv  that  he  would  like  to 
buy  our  road,  and  suggested  that  he  wantea  to  talk  to  us  about  it. 
I  came  down  here  in  November,  1911,  to  talk  about  it  with  him. 
He  said,  in  effect,  "I  am  going  in  for  Government  ownership  in 
Alaska;  what  would  you  Uke  to  do?  Will  you  sell  your  roaa,  or 
would  you  like  to  keep  it  ? ''  I  said,  *'  If  the  Government  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  Government  ownership  of  railways  in  Alaska,  I  think 
there  is  no  real  alternative;  we  ought  to  sell  it  to  you.  We  can  not 
run  a  Uttle  72-mile  road  in  Alaska  with  the  rest  of  it  under  Govern- 
ment ownership,  and  if  we  could  get  a  reasonable  price  for  it  we 
would  like  to  sell  it  to  you.  That  is,  that  would  be  our  choice  if 
Government  ownership  is  to  be  adopted/'  He  said,  '^You  do  not 
want  to  haggle  and  we  do  not  want  to  haggle.  We  will  agree  on 
this:  We  wnl  appoint  a  commission,  and  we  will  all  be  satisfied  with 
the  personnel  of  it;  you  shall  appoint  one  man  and  we  the  other, 
and  the  two  will  appoint  a  third  man.''  And  he  went  on,  '*To  those 
three  men  would  be  referred  the  question  as  to  what,  having  regard 
to  all  the  circimistances  and  conditions,  would  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  and  equitable  price  to  pay  for  that  railroad." 

I  am  quoting  you  Mr.  Fisher's  words.  That  is  what  he  said  to 
me.  I  said,  ''That  will  be  perfectly  fair.  If  the  Government  desires 
that  our  road  shall  be  taken  over  by  the  Government,  that  is  the 
fair  way  of  fixing  the  price.  If  the  commission  says  it  is  more 
than  it  cost  us,  we  will  get  that  much,  and  if  it  is  less  than  it  cost 
us,  equally  that  is  what  we  will  get.  If  it  is  fixed  at  a  fair  price  as 
between  man  and  man,  we  will  sell  it  to  you  on  that  basis." 
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That  is  the  wa^  we  agreed  to  fix  the  price.  The  matter  ran  alon^: 
until  February  of  last  year.  It  became  evident  that  Mr.  Fisher  could 
not,  and  never  would,  get  his  policy  of  Grovemment  ownershi)) 
adopted.  We  could  not  afford  to  lie  there  any  longer.  So  we  got 
busy  with  the  Navy.  Mr.  Meyer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  said 
that  he  would  like  to  make  this  coal  reservation,  but  that  it  was  not 
in  his  hands;  that  we  should  go  over  and  see  Mr.  Fisher  and  get  him 
to  do  it.  I  went  over  to  Mr.  Fisher  almost,  as  it  were,  with  a  message 
from  Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Fisher  opened  right  out  on  us.  He  said,  "I 
want  to  buy  that  road.  Do  you  think  now  I  am  going  to  allow  you 
to  increase  the  value  of  what  we  are  going  to  take  over?  You  are 
talking  now  about  franchises  and  contracts.  What  j'ou  are  trying; 
to  do  IS  to  capitalize  your  franchises  and  your  contracts,  and  then 
come  and  sell  them  to  us  later  on.''  I  said,  ''If  we  get  this  contract, 
and  go  ahead  and  build  on  the  strength  of  that,  and  a  vear  or  two 
from  now  you  get  power  to  take  this  railroad  over,  we  will  agree  now 
to  sell  it  at  the  price  of  that  which  is  now  completed,  fixed  in  the  way 
we  have  arranged,  and  in  addition  what  we  construct  afterwards  at 
actual  cost,  i  ou  can  get  the  price  of  the  road  up  to  mile  72  fixed 
in  the  way  you  wish,  and  at  cost  to  us  for  the  balance.  We  are  going 
to  build  it  just  as  quickly  as  we  can.  We  shall  be  able  to  buud  it 
more  auickly  than  you  can,  because  you  have  got  to  go  to  Congress 
for  autnority.'' 

Finally  he  made  me  say  that  if  those  naval  lands  were  thro^ii 
open  we  would  then  agree  to  have  the  question  of  the  railroad's 
valuation  sent  to  his  commission,  and  that  in  no  event  would  we 
introduce  evidence  to  show  the  commission  that  the  price  we  should 
get  would  be  more  than  cost  and  interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
did  not  think  this  amounted  to  much,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle  I 
thought  it  was  unfair.  But  nevertheless  we  gave  them  a  formal 
letter  sajing  we  were  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Fisher  came  back  again,  despite  the  legal  argument,  and  said, 
*'  I  am  advised  by  my  law  officers  that  we  have  not  the  right  to  take 
this  option — that  we  have  not  power  to  take  this  railway,  and  there- 
fore we  have  not  power  to  take  a  legal  option  now.  And  therefore, 
if  we  want  to  exercise  an  option,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  enforce  it, ' 

We  offered  to  give  him  proper  assurances  of  the  railroad  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  board  of  directors,  binding  ourselves  in  the  most  formal 
wav  to  carry  that  out  with  him. 

I  think  you  can  imagine.  Senator,  the  situation  we  would  have 
been  in  if  our  formal  document — the  resolutions  agreed  to  by  our 
board — had  been  spread  out  on  the  public  records  somewhere,  and 
then  we  took  the  ground  that  we  woiild  not  abide  by  the  agreement 
because  the  Government  had  not  the  technical  right  to  accept  the 
offer  and  therefore  could  not  force  us  to  carry  it  out.  There  the 
matter  stood.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Fisher's  opposition  the 
naval  reservation  would  have  been  made.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  on  record  here  as  agreeing  to  it,  and  he  tells  the  rresident 
that  it  is  going  to  be  done.  But  it  has  not  been  done  to  this  day  be- 
cause Mr.  Fisher  held  it  up.  I  will  hand  the  stenographer  copies  of 
the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  anjr  opposition  to  the  provisions  of 
these  bills  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  these  roads  bv  proceedings 
in  eminent  domainl 
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Mr.  Jemmstt.  That  was  si>oken  of  a  little  the  other  day.  The 
bill  as  it  is  drawn — I  am  speaking  of  S.  48,  on  page  4,  line  14  [reading] : 

to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  line  or  lines  of  railroad  in  Alaska,  or  any 
part  or  portion  thereof,  upon  such  terms  as  he  [the  President]  may  deem  proper. 

In  that  you  can  see,  what  was  explained  yesterday,  Mr.  Fisher's 
idea  that  his  department  wanted  power  to  take  a  portion  of  our  road 
and  leave  us  with  the  rest  on  our  hands.  It  reads,  *'to  lease,  pur- 
chase, or  otherwise  acquire  any  line  or  lines  of  railroad  in  Alaska, 
or  any  part  or  portion  thereof,  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
proper,     nothing  being  said  as  to  what  the  other  people  may  deem 

? roper.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  would  infer  that  under  that  the 
'resident  would  have  a  right  to  say,  *' These  are  the  terms  under 
which  I  deem  it  proper  to  take  your  road  or  any  portion  thereof." 

Senator  Walsh.  It  contemplates  a  purchase.  That  implies  an 
agreement  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  If  that  is  the  construction,  I  have  not  anything 
more  to  say  about  it;  if  it  implies  a  voluntary  agreement  upon 
the  part  of  both. 

Senator  Walsh.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  If  that  is  true,  my  objection  is  removed. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  coula  not  forcibly  purchase  it. 

Mr,  Jemmett.  I  was  afraid  when  you  gave  tne  President  power  to 
acquire  it  on  anj  terms  he  deemed  proper  that  it  might  be  compulsory. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Senator's  statement. 

Then  on  page  3,  line  2,  it  reads:  *To  exercise  the  powei  of  eminent 
domain  in  acquiring  property  for  such  use,"  that  being  the  carrying 
out  of  the  purpose  or  this  act — ^' which  use  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
a  public  use,  by  condemnation  in  the  courts  of  AlasKa  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  now  or  hereafter  in  force  there." 

I  think  there  is  a  slight  doubt  as  to  whether  that  would  be  held  to 
apply  to  a  railway,  but  as  it  reads  the  layman's  impression  is  that  It 
does,  and  I  think  any  attempt  to  give  the  Government  power  to  con- 
demn a  railroad  or  any  portion  of  its  property  which  it  is  using  for 
railroadpurposes  should  oe  absolutely  stricken  out  of  any  bill. 

Mr.  WiCKEKSHAM.  If  you  did  you  put  the  Government  at  a  very 
great  disadvantage  with  respect  to  tne  building  of  railroads  which 
your  company  now  possesses.  Your  company  possesses  the  right  to 
exercise  tne  right  of  eminent  domain  in  acquiring  property  in  Alaska 
for  railroad  purposes,  but  you  would  not  want  the  Government  to 
have  that  ri^t,  according  to  your  idea. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  I  want  the  Government  to  have  absolutely  the 
same  rights  as  we  have. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  what  that  gives  them. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  am  saying  there  is,  to  my  mind,  an  element  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  that  gives  them  the  power  to  condemn  property 
which  is  already  devoted  to  railway  uses.  If  it  does,  then  1  object 
to  it.  If  it  is  merely  the  power  to  condemn  by  eminent  domain,  as 
every  railway  company  would  have,  then  I  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  company  would  have  no  right  to  condemn  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  not.  The  national  company  would 
stand  as  any  other  railway  company  would,  because  it  is  created  by  a 
special  act  of  Congress,  and  it  is  only  given  power  under  the  laws  of 
Alaska  such  as  any  other  corporation  would  have. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Would  it  be  your  idea  that  if  there  was  any  doubt 
about  it  it  ought  to  be  more  explicit;  that  that  power  is  not  to  be 
deemed  to  extend  to  the  condemnation  of  existing  lines  of  railroad  in 
Alaska? 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  That,  of  course,  would  be  a  limitation  upon  the 
Government  that  would  certainly  be  explicit.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
has  that  power  under  the  bill  as  it  is  now  drawn.  I  think  it  ought 
to  have  thatpower,  but  does  not  have  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  including  the  power  to  condemn  existing 
lines  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  I  think  the  United  States  ought  to  have 
that  power.  I  think  the  right  of  the  Government  to  build  a  railway 
for  governmental  uses  transcends  the  right  of  any  corporation  to 
build  a  railroad  for  private  purposes. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  power. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  have  the 
power  in  this  bill,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  there.  I  think  that  is  the 
weakness  in  the  bill,  and  not  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Jemmett. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Jemmett  is  afraidthat  is  in  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  is  afraid  it  is  in  there,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is 
not.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  in  there.  I  think  the  bill  is  weak  in  that 
respect. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  your  objection  to  granting  this  power 
to  the  Government  in  case  it  does  not  care  to  value  your  line  after 
the  manner  that  vou  indicate  by  process  of  arbitration?  What 
objection  do  you  nnd  to  having  your  property  valued  by  proceed- 
ings in  eminent  domain? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  By  condemnation  in  court  under  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  I  think  certainly,  Senator,  the  Government  should  have  no 
such  power. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  It  has  no  right  to  take  from  us  property  which  we 
are  already  deyoting  to  railway  uses  to  applv  it  to  the  same  uses. 
It  only  has  a  right  to  take  property,  as  I  understand  it,  to  apply  to 
a  higher  and  better  use. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  I  do  not  care 
to  discuss  it,  but  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  you  are  perfectly 
willing  to  turn  jrour  road  over  to  the  Government  upon  a  purchase, 
the  price  of  wmch  is  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  in  the  manner  in 
whicn  you  state,  you  choosing  one,  the  Government  choosing  one, 
and  those  two  choosing  a  third ,  and  the  price  is  thus  fixed  ana  your 
property  passes  to  the  Government  at  a  price  so  fixed.  Eminent 
domain  would  be  in  operation  and,  in  effect,  exactly  the  same  thing 
except  as  to  the  manner  of  fixii^  the  price.  The  court  would  appoint 
a  commission,  and  that  commission  would  fix  the  price,  and  ii  you 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  commission's  report  I  assume  that  the 
laws  of  Alaska  would  permit  you  to  appeal  to  a  jury  and  have  the 
price  fixed  by  a  jury.  What  objection  would  you  have  to  that 
method  of  fixing  tne  price,  inasmuch  as  you  seem  willing  to  sell  at 
a  price  fixed  by  arbitrators  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  am  willing  to  wait  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  Government  construction,  then  I  am  will- 
ing to  wait  and  sell  at  a  price  fixed  that  way. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Assuming  that  we  are  going  to  have  Govern- 
ment construction. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Then,  I  am  willing  to  sell  that  way. 

Senator  Walsh.  By  way  of  eminent  domain? 

ilr.  Jemmett.  No,  sir;  m  the  way  I  have  outlined  to  you  in  the 
way  arranged  by  Mr.  Fisher. 

Senator  Walsh.  Tell  us  why,  being  willing  to  sell  under  those 
conditions  at  a  price  fixed  by  arbitration,  you  are  not  willing  to 
sell  at  a  price  fixed  by  proceeaings  in  eminent  domain  ? 

ilr.  Jemmett.  I  think  the  other  is  the  better  way  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  know  enough  about  proceedings  imder  condemnation  under  emi- 
nent domain  in  the  courts  of  Alaska,  or  anywhere,  to  know  what  would 
happen.  One  is  a  certain  way,  and  it  is  a  fair,  reasonable  way. 
The  other  I  do  not  Imow  anything  about.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
am  up  against.  I  do  know  that  one  is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  other. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  suggest  to  you,  under  the  method  that 
you  suggest  it  would  depend  simply  on  the  unbridled  judgment  or 
caprice  or  whim  of  the  three  arbitrators.  In  the  other  case  you  would 
have  the  protection  of  weD-settJed  rules  of  law.  The  court  would 
review  the  findings  made  either  by  the  commissioners  or  by  the  jury, 
and  if  the  price  awarded  was  less  than  you  ought  to  receive  upon 
the  undisputed  testimony  the  court  would  correct  it  and  would  set 
the  verdict  aside  and  give  you  an  opportunity  to  try  it  again  before 
another  jury.  And  the  jury  in  estimating  it  would  be  governed  by 
rules  of  law  for  the  valuation  of  property  of  that  kind  as  laid  down 
by  the  court,  and  they  would  be  mstructed  by  the  court  to  preserve 
aU  those  elements  in  fixing  the  price.  It  occurred  to  me  that  you 
did  not  evince  such  confidence  m  the  courts  of  Alaska  as  I  hoped 
you  mi^ht. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  If  all  those  "ifs"  could  be  carried  out.  and  it  all 
went  through  that  process  and  everybody  did  just  what  tney  should, 
you  might,  after  appealing  here  and  there,  get  substantially  the  same 
results;  but  I  do  not  know  personally  about  that,  and  i  do  know 
that  I  would  have  condemnation  staring  me  in  the  face,  while  by 
the  other  way  I  have  got  a  fair  tribunaTthat  would  understand  aU 
the  circimistances  and  would  fix  a  price  regarding  all  those  circum- 
stances which  would  be  fair  and  equitable.  I  would  name  one  of 
the  commissioners,  the  Government  would  name  the  other,  and  those 
two  would  name  the  third,  which  would  be  satisfactory  if  I  had  to 
sell;  but  I  do  not  want  to  sell,  anyway. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suggest,  or  have  you  any 
reason  to  think,  the  tribunals  tnat  would  pass  on  this  under  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  would  not  be  fair  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Not  at  all,  Senator.  I  would  not  like  to  suggest 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  the  tribunals  would,  at  any  rate,  try  to 
be  fair. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  you  understand  by  that  provision  there 
are  just  as  specific  tribunals  provided  for  as  under  the  provision  that 
you  suggest? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes.  Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  at  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  understanding  those  provisions. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  courts  of 
Alaska  in  any  matters  ? 
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Mr.  Jemmett.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  that  I  can  think  of.  I 
have  not  had  much  to  do  with  legal  matters. 

Senator  Walsh.  Air.  Wickersham,  you  hare  an  appeal  to  the  court 
of  appeals  at  San  Francisco,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs.  All  of  our  cases  above  $500  are  on  appeal 
to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Jemmett.  would  you  feel  that  a  jury 
empaneled  in  that  section  would  oe  indisposed  to  treat  you  fairly  in 
the  estimation  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No;  I  should  not  like  to  suggest  that,  Senator.  It 
might  be  ouite  unlikely.  Juries  are  swayed  by  motives  which  often 
have  very  little  bearing  on  the  real  facts  and  the  real  law.  I  am  not 
saying  that  about  Alaska  juries  more  than  any  other  juries. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  would  like  to  have  the  value  estimated  by  a 
more  competent  tribunal  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  would  like  a  more  competent  tribunal  and  have  it 
unswayed  by  passion  or  prejudice  of  any  kind,  either  in  favor  of  or 
against  us. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  May  I  suggest  also  that  to  value  those  properties  in 
their  unprofitable  condition,  and  that  unprofitable  conoition  having 
been  brought  about  hjr  the  very  agencies  seeking  to  take  them,  would 
have  an  element  of  injustice  in  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  not  that  apply  to  the  tribunal  that  he 
suggests  ? 

MT.  JosLiN.  Possibly  it  would. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  ^ou  that  there  might  be 
other  reasons  than  those  Mr.  Jemmett  has  given  for  his  wish  not  to 
do  anything  of  that  kind  ?  I  think  there  are.  I  hope  to  state  them 
to  the  committee  a  little  bit  later. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  I  think  a  condemnation  value  of  a  railroad  by  an 
untechnical  jury  would  be  extremely  harsh,  especially  taking  into 
account  the  unprofitable  condition  of  the  lines  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Jones.  It  strikes  me  that  what  you  suggest  there,  Mr. 
Joslin,  would  apply  to  the  tribunal  that  Mr.  Jemmett  suggests  and 
said  he  was  wilung  to  abide  by. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  He  says,  taking  all  thin^  into  consideration.  If  he 
took  all  things  into  consideration,  the  hazard  of  the  venture  and  the 
courage  and  enter{)ri9e  that  these  people  showed  when  they  spent  the 
$5,000,000  and  the  $200,000  or  $300,000  that  the  material  was  worth 
as  it  lies  there  as  junk,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  possi- 
bility of  the  valuation  of  the  road  as  it  is  and  as  it  would  have  been 
if  the  territory  had  been  developed. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jemmett  some  questions 
if  the  committee  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mj.  Jemmett,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  In  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  are  a  Canadian  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir;  an  Englishman  by  birth. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Banking. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All  your  life  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Practically;  I  was  in  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce for  22  years,  and  at  the  time  I  left  them  I  was  secretary  at 
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Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  at  all.  I  am  giving  you  the 
figures  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  which  is  that  the  receiver  spent 
during  his  occupancy  of  office  from  $200,000  to  $250,000. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  did  he  spend  it  for? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  He  spent  it  for  finishing — general  repairs,  and  one 
thing  and  another.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  he  spent  it  for,  but  the 
greater  portion  would  be  for  that.  I  am  only  speaking  in  round 
figures  and  from  long  ago  recollection. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  ever  made  a  careful  calculation  of 
what  that  road  cost  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Fairly  careful.  I  did  not  for  a  long  time  because  I 
was  not  specially  interested  in  it,  but  my  fairly  careful  calculation  is 
that  at  the  time  it  went  into  the  receiver's  hands  about  $4,000,000  had 
been  spent  on  it.  There  is  an  amount  of  about  $280,000  or  $300,000 
in  that  that  should  or  should  not  be  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  vou  know  what  the  first  20  miles  costt 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Ballaine,  can  you  state  to  the  committee 
what  the  first  20  miles  cost) 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Exactly  $366,000. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  $366,000  for  the  first  20  miles.  You 
knew  Mr.  Frost  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  When  did  Mr.  Frost  begin  to  do  business  with 
the  Sovereign  Bank  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  do  not  know;  that  is  before  my  time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  examined  the  situation  so  that  you 
do  know  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  could  guess  it,  but  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  was  a  year  before  you  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  can  not  state  to 
the  committee  how  much  money  Mr.  Frost  obtained  from  the 
Sovereign  Bank)     If  there  is,  I  do  not  want  you  to  state  it. 

Mr.  c^MMETT.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  ^gures.  It  was  a  large 
amount— probably  $1 ,000,000  or  $1 ,500,000. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  did  he  give  the  bank  as  security  for  that 
$1,500,000? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  either  Chicago  &  Milwau- 
kee bonds  or  Alaska  Central  Railway  bonds.  There  was  some  of  it 
mixed  securities,  which  probablv  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  a 
fairly  considerable  sum,  but  which  individuafly  were  very  small 
as  compared  with  the  amounts  of  these  two. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Can  you  not  state  whether  it  was  a  million  or  a 
miUion  and  a  half  that  ho  got  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No;  I  can  not.  I  have  not  examined  Frost's 
account  for  a  long,  long  wliile;  but  I  would  say — my  nearest  guess 
would  be — about  $1,200,000,  and  that  might  be  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  dollars  too  low. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  anvbodv  obtain  anv  monev  for  the  Alaska 
Central  Railway  except  Frost? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  Osborne  &  Francis. 
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Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  How  much  did  they  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  About  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  About  a  million  ? 

Mr.  Jebimett.  About  a  couple  of  millions,  roughly. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  the  Sovereign  Bank  gave  up  to  Frost  or 
Frost  &  Osborne  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  probably  near  $2,500,000.  I  have 
not  the  figures.     I  do  not  remember  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  YHiat  did  you  get  for  that  $2,500,000  in  the 
winr  of  security  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  We  got  a  whole  lot  of  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  bonds. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Electric  railway  bonds  f 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  electric  railway  bonds,  both  divisions.  We 
got  a  good  deal  of  Illinois  stock. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  the  electric  railroad  f 

Mr.  Jebcmett.  Of  the  electric  road. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  a  good  deal  of  the  stock  of  the  road  run- 
ning into  Milwaukee  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No  ;  the  only  stock  issued  there.  Judge,  as  I  remem- 
ber, was  $250,000. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  would  only  say  that  all  the  stock  issued  was 
S250,0OO,  so  we  could  not  get  much  of  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  sot  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  we  got  bonds. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Probably  $800,000. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  still  got  them? 

Ml  Jemmett.  No;  they  are  with  a  protective  committee  in  Chi- 
cago.   We  have  the  ri^ht  to  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  lou  havc  the  right  to  them ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  ever  obtained  anything  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Money  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So  that  for  all  the  securities  that  you  obtained 
from  Frost  and  Frost  &  Osborne  for  the  bonds  of  the  Alaska  Central 
and  the  bonds  of  the  Chicago  Electric  you  have  received  nothing  in 
return  ?    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think,  speaking  broadly,  that  is  correct.  I  can 
not  at  the  moment  remember  any  large  sum  which  came  from  those 
securities.    We  realized  on  other  securities. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  did  you  realize  on  the  other  se- 
curities? 

Mi*.  Jemmett.  I  coidd  not  tell  you.    They  were  small  ones. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  could  not  charge  my  memory  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  of  tne  money,  do  you  know,  of 
l^bat  $2,000,000  or  $2,500,000  that  you  say  the  bank  loaned  went  into 
the  Chicago  electric  road  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  Frost 
did  with  it.  There  is  a  certain  portion,  $300,000  or  $400,000,  that 
I  know  did  go  into  the  Chicago  &i  Milwaukee,  but  beyond  that  I  do 
not  know  what  happened. 
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Mr.  'WicKERSHAM.  How  much  did  he  put  into  the  Alaska  Central  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  He  borrowed  money  on  those  securities  generally. 

Mr.  WiCEEBSHAM.  Then,  when  you  stand  before  this  committee  and 
say  that  this  road  from  Seward  out  to  the  end  of  71  miles  cost 
$5,200,000,  you  are  not  sure  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  I  do,  Judge. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Tell  us  how  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  can  tell  you  exactlyhow  I  know  it.  There  are  in 
existence  affidavits  of  a  man  named  Winter,  in  which  he  says  that 
$305,000  was  expended  to  the  1st  of  January,  1905,  and  $3,623,000 
after  that  date.  That  makes  the  $4,000,000,  roughly,  which  I  spoke 
of  as  having  been  expended  before  the  receiver  took  charge.  I  want 
the  committee  to  unaerstand  that  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  that  that 
$305,000  is  not  included  in  the  $3,623,000.  I  studied  it  out,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  balance  of  probability  was  that  it 
was  not,  but  it  possibly  may  have  been. 

There  were,  when  the  receiver  took  charge,  supplies  which  the 
company  had  sent  out  which  had  not  gone  into  the  cost  of  the  road — 
they  were  in  and  about  the  premises — ^which  had  cost  $575,000. 
They  were  probably  worth,  at  a  reasonable  valuation,  after  the  road 
had  been  in  the  receiver's  hands  and  these  things  nad  been  lying 
about,  $360,000,  as  near  as  I  can  get  it,  but  they  cost,  which  is  what 
we  are  talking  about,  $575,000.  Those  supplies  were  turned  over  to 
the  receiver  and  went  into  the  road.  So  far  as  they  are  used,  I  think 
the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  used  in  the  road.  If  not,  they 
are  tnere  still. 

Senator  Jones.  Wliat  was  the  nature  of  those  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Oh,  rails  and  ties. 

Senator  Jones.  Actual  construction  materials? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Actual  construction  materials;  yes.  When  the 
receiver  took  charge  he  raised  the  money  on  receiver's  certificates, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $275,000.  That  money  was  spent  in 
one  way  or  another  up  there — the  proceeds  of  that.  We  got  about 
$90,000  for  it.  The  proceeds  of  these  receiver's  certificates  were 
spent  with  the  exception  of  a  small  balance  in  the  road. 

Senator  Jones.  When  they  were  spent  under  the  receiver  did  you 
people  ke^  in  control  of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  is  right.  Then  the  bondholders  having  formed 
their  syndicate  were  forced  to  advance  funds,  and  they  have 
put  in  new  money  since  that  time — ^$113,400  at  one  time,  the  14th  of 
September,  1909,  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  1910,  they  put  in 
$412,730,  and  on  the  6th  of  September,  $222,000— and  the  road  is  a 
Uttle  in  debt  for  the  moment  besides;  that  is,  $750,000  there  in  actual 
hard  cash,  quite  apart  from  interest,  which  the  bondholders  have 

gut  up  in  actual  new  money  on  my  responsibihty  and  recommendation, 
ince,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1909,  I  Dought  the  road  for  that  syndi- 
cate. The  total  of  that,  as  I  have  it  here,  is  of  principal  that  has  been 
spent,  $5,249,000,  and  I  am  admitting  that  possibly  $305,000  of  that 
snould  not  be  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  do  you  know  about  Winter? 
Mr.  Jemmett.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him  except  his 
affidavits  were  filed.    He  was  auditor  or  something  like  that  lor  the 
road. 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Have  you  books  to  show  the  amount  that  has 
been  spent  on  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No;  we  simply  bought  the  property. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  You  bought  the  property  What  have  you 
put  into  the  property? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  We  have  put  into  the  property 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Not  the  millions  that  some  one  else  put  in. 
What  did  you  put  in  ?  That  is,  the  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada  and 
the  stockholders  who  bought  it? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  As  I  explained  to  you  the  bondholders  who  bought 
it  have  put  up  three  assessments.  In  addition  to  that  the  Sovereign 
Bank  got  in  some  first-mortgage  bonds  which  were  outstanding  and 
which  were  threatening  to  hold  up  the  whole  proceedings,  and  they 
got  in  certain  coupons  which  were  alleged  to  be  still  outstanding,  as 
to  which  we  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not,  but  they  formed 
a  very  good  fighting  ground.  We  paid  for  those  bonds,  their  face 
value  and  interest.  At  any  rate  I  thmk  it  was  $78,000  or  thereabouts 
we  paid  for  the  first-mortgage  bonds,  and  we  bought  in  a  few  bonds 
that  were  outstanding  and  these  coupons  and  one  or  two  other  things 
for  $120,000. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  from  the  statement 
you  have  made  here,  all  the  bondholders  have  put  in  since  they  got  the 
property  hJEis  been  about  $750,000? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Sovereign  Bank 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Wait  a  moment;  let  us  ^et  this  thing  clear. 
Since  the  bondholders  bought  this  property  they  nave  put  in  $750,000 
and  no  more? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  On  assessment  from  those  bondholders.  That  is 
rirfit. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Sovereign  Bank  of  Can- 
ada had  advanced  money,  had  it  not? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Did  you  represent  them  also,  as  well  as  the 
bondholders  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  How  much  money  did  the  Sovereign  Bank  of 
Canada  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  Sovereim  Bank  of  Canada  did  not  put  any 
money  in,  but  the  Sovereign  Bank  had  before  my  time,  therefore  I 
can  not  give  any  details,  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  Frost  &  Co. 
and  Osborne.  For  those  sums  they  took  securities,  namely,  Chicago 
&  Milwaukee  Railway  securities  and  Alaska  Central  Railway  securi- 
ties.    YHiat  they  did  with  that  money  I  have  no  means  of  knowing* 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  statement. 

Senator  Walsh.  Apparently  then,  this  71  miles  of  road  cost  about 
$70,000  a  mile  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  It  has  cost  up  to  date  in  one  way  and  another  about 
$70,000.  I  will  not  say  that  all  the  money  has  gone  into  construe-- 
tion,  but  that  is  what  it  stands,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  in  actual 
cash  which  has  been  used  in  and  about  that  road.  As  near  as  I  can 
make  out  there  has  been  expended  about  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  The  first  20  miles  cost  only  $366,000,  so  you 
subtract  the  first  20  miles  ? 

S^iator  Walsh.  Less  the  first  20  miles  ? 
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Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  Then  you  have  all  this  vast  sum  against  the 
other  51  miles. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  plain  facts  are  that  Frost  and  Osborne  spent  a 
good  many  thousand  aoUars  in  their  mining  operations,  whiw  was 
charged  against  the  railway  company. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  do  not  think  the  books  of  the  company,  which  I 
have  never  investigated,  and  over  which  I  have  no  control 

Senator  Walsh.  So  your  idea,  Mr.  Ballaine,  is  that  these  figures, 
which  have  come  to  us  secondhand  from  the  witness,  embrace  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  expended  in  other  mining  operations  and  not 
in  railroad  construction  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Those  figures  represent  about  $2,000,000  more  than 
the  actual  cash  used  in  the  construction  of  the  railwav* 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  did  that  $2,000,000  go  ?    ' 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  A  large  part  of  it  went  into  the  Chicago  Electric 
Railway  Co. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  books  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  show,  and 
I  think  that  is  absolutely  indisputable,  $3,620,000  has  been  expended 
by  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  Co.  in  and  about  construction. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  You  make  this  statement  on  the  affidavit  of 
Winter? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  On  the  statement  of  Winter  and  other  statements. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Then  the  cost  of  the  mining  operations  were 
charged  to  the  railroad  construction. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  all  costs  of  railway 
operation  in  Chicago  were  charged. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  might  be  true,  too.  You  know  Frost  had 
an  immense  amount  of  trouble  with  his  scheme  and  became  very 
greatly  involved,  and  nobody  seems  to  know  what  did  become  of  the 
money  he  got. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  If  he  had  not  been,  I  should  not  be  talking  to  you 
here. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  Certainly;  that  is  right.  Everybody  knows 
that  except  this  committee,  and  I  want  the  committee  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  tunnel  section,  I  learned  casu- 
ally the  day  before  yesterday  that  Mr.  Ryan  is  now  here,  the  engineer 
wTio  reported  on  that  route  when  building  the  tunnel.  Wotdd  it  be 
agreeable  if  Mr.  Ryan  would  state  the  facts  ?  I  know  nothing  as  to 
what  he  will  say,  but  I  would  request  Mr.  Ryan  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment with  the  Senators'  permission. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rtan.  I  will  answer  any  question  that  is  asked  on  that  matter. 
I  wont  over  the  road  with  Mr.  ilamsev,  and  the  contractor,  who,  I 
think,  was  winding  up  a  contract,  and  working  on  a  time  and  per- 
centage proposition,  and  I  went  over  the  txmnel  section  of  the  road  to 
report  in  a  general  way,  to  give  some  private  information  to  Mr.  Frost 
and  his  associates  in  Chicago,  if  they  wanted  it.  I  went  there  in  a 
semiprofessional  way.  I  was  not  under  salarv.  Ijust  accompanied. 
Mr.  Ramsey  at  his  invitation  and  Mr.  Frost  s.  What  I  said  about 
the  tunnels  was  this:  The  question  was  asked  here  the  other  day 
what  extra  expense  went  into  the  building  of  the  road,  and  what 
caused  the  slow  progress,  and  I  stated  to  Mr.  Jemmett  that  he  could 
answer  the  committee  that  there  were  some  miles  of  work  t  ere  that 
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were  very  heavy,  as  heavy  as  any  work  I  thought  had  ever  been  under- 
taken in  this  country,  and  that  was  the  construction  of  the  five  tun- 
nelsy  of  which  naturally,  to  be  economically  done,  would  take  a  certain 
given  time,  because  there  was  onlv  a  certain  space  in  which  the  men 
in  the  heading  of  the  tunnel  could  work,  and  unless  there  was  tre- 
mendous necessity  and  they  installed  night  appliances  and  night 
shifts  and  all  that  expense,  which  was  not  very  economical.  Tnis 
caused  a  very  great  delay  in  the  building  of  the  railroad  on  that  section 
of  the  road.  If  I  remember  rightly  now  it  was  from  mile  45  to  mile 
50,  beginning  at  mile  45  and  ending  at  mile  50 ;  on  that  portion  of  the 
road  there  was  a  tremendous  delay  in  the  construction. 

Mr.  WiCK£RSHAM.  That  is,  in  Uiat  3  miles  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  it  might  as  well  have  been  300  miles.  Judge,  as  to 
getting  anything  beyond,  because  there  was  a  great  expense  in  climb- 
ing over  the  mountain  and  rushing  the  work  down  tms  valley  that 
you  spoke  of  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  Were  you  over  that  valley  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  was,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  What  did  you  think  of  it  for  railroad  work  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Unfortunately  the  valley  seemed  to  me  to  overflow, 
and  the  alignment  of  the  road  was  in  the  center,  and  it  was  work  the 
upkeep  of  which  might  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  if  the  line  had  been 
thrown  over  on  the  side  hills. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  It  was  cheap  construction,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  I  could  not  say  there  was  very  much  cheap  con- 
struction, because  th^re  was  very  utUe  borrow  on  tnat.  It  was  mostly 
all  hauled  dirt.  There  was  no  what  we  call  ''side  borrow"  on  any 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Throwing  up  either  side  to  the  center? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Most  of  that  work  which  I  saw  under  the  process  of 
building  was  all  hauled  with  what  we  might  call  small  dump  carts 
and  small  gravel  trains  and  the  track  built  on  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  length  of  the  tunnels  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  could  not  now  exactly  say.  I  should  have  to  look  at 
my  notes. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  were  three  of  them,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  were  five  or  six  altogether.  Five,  I  remember,  in 
that  bunch,  and  they  crossed  and  recrossed  a  gorge.  In  fact  that  was 
all  the  holding  ground  they  had.  They  were  making  the  tunnels  the 
holding  ground  for  the  crossing  of  the  gorge.  Mr.  Poland,  who  is  an 
engineer  not  only  of  great  executive  ability  but  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion (he  was  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  is  now  in  the 
Philippines),  was  the  man  who  laid  it  out  and  considered  it  as  a  very 
fine  piece  of  engineering  and  very  heavy  work  and  took  a  great  deal  of 
engineering  thought  to  work  the  proposition  out.  Except  it  be  on  the 
Western  Pacific,  which  I  have  not  been  over,  I  have  not  seen  anything 
like  it  on  any  of  our  western  roads,  anything  to  compare  with  the 
engineering  difficulties  that  confronted  them  m  the  building  of  this 
section  of  the  Alaska  Central  road. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  They  merely  cross  the  stream  and  go  into  a 
tunnel  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  the  holding  ground  they  went  right  up  against  a 
sheer  cliu 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Does  not  the  Northern  Pacific  do  that  in  the 

Cascades  ? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  It  does  in  one  place  or  two.  I  am  not  saying  it  has  not 
been  equaled,  but  I  mean  to  say  it  was  a  very  heavy  and  delicate 
piece  oi  engineering,  and  it  caused  quite  a  delay.  It  was  only  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  committee  addressed  to  Mr.  Patrick  and 
Mr.  Jemmett,  and  I  think  Senator  Walsh  asked  the  question  in  regard 
to  the  reason  for  the  delay  of  years.  If  it  was  prairie  work  it  could 
have  been  rushed. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  it  such  work  as  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  through  the  Sixteen  Mile  Canyon  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  the  late  extension,  the  Puget  Sound  extension  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  If  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to 
present  a  photograph  which  wUl  explam. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  Oregon  Short 
Line? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  on  the  Oregon  Short  Lone  with  Mr. 
Blickensderfer. 

Mr.  Ballaine  (exhibiting  photograph).  This  is  49  miles  from 
Seward.  It  is  a  valley  about  one-half  mile  wide  and  descends  at  this 
point  on  a  4  per  cent  grade.  When  I  turned  the  road  over  to  Frost 
and  Osborne  our  survey  followed  down  this  mountain  side  all  the  way 
to  mile  63.  Mr.  Poland,  who  was  Mr.  Frost's  chief  engineer,  relocated 
the  line  so  as  to  come  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  in  doing 
this  he  made  a  tunnel  through  this  spur  of  the  mountain  here  [indi- 
cating]. The  road  makes  a  loop,  a  complete  loop,  going  down  under 
the  track  again.  This  is  all  very  easy  work  from  here,  on  the  loop, 
as  vou  see.  The  only  heavy  work  on  this  mile  was  the  first  tunnel 
and  this  bridge.  It  follows  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  a 
point  at  the  second  tunnel.  You  can  just  barely  see  the  end  of  the 
second  tunnel.  Here  two  spurs  of  the  mountains  come  together,  and 
there  are  five  prongs  of  those  spurs.  There  is  a  box  canyon  about  50u 
feet  deep.  The  railroad  has  cut  through  those  prongs  successively 
with  tunnels.  Those  are  the  tunnels  to  which  Mr.  Ryan  just  referredf. 
After  going  out  of  the  last  tunnel  the  road  drops  down  on  to  the  flat, 
which  is  there  about  2  miles  wide.  The  railroad  commission  shows 
that  by  following  down  the  mountain  side  all  the  way  a  1.2  grade  can 
be  obtained  and  no  tunneling  at  all  will  be  necessary.  The  road 
would  follow  above  the  box  canyon.  It  would  avoid  the  difficulty 
from  high  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Senator  Walsh.  Following  your  original  survey  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Following  our  original  survey.  I  wish  to  say  that 
every  railroad  engineer  who  has  been  up  there,  including  the  railroad 
engineer,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  was  on  the  railroad  commission,  has 
approved  the  original  survey,  and  without  exception  they  have  con- 
demned the  route  which  Mr.  Poland  adopted. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  Want  to  ask  Mr.  Jemmett  some  more  questions. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  should  like  to  add,  before  I  get  away  from  that, 
what  was  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ballaine? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  $18,300  per  mile  for  the  20  miles,  $366,000. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  have  here  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Poland  on  his 
trip  over  there  in  1905,  as  follows  [reading]: 

The  first  6  miles  north  of  Seward  as  now  located  and  constructed  takes  this  rood  over 
bottom  land  with  practically  no  grade.  The  following  6  miles  carry  the  road  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  750  feet,  where  the  first  summit  is  reached,  by  following  the  course  of  Grouse 
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Greek,  which  flows  through  a  low  pass  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which  forms  the  isthmus 
connecting  Kenai  Peninsula  with  the  mainland .  To  attain  this  summit  a  broken  grade 
has  been  used  which,  compensated  for  curvature,  will  eaual  about  3  per  cent.  The  line 
is  extremely  crooked  ana  full  of  small  reverses,  whicn  can  be  removed  later.  The 
general  location  is  good  except  for  the  use  of  an  unnecessary  maximum  grade.  From 
the  summit  the  line  descends  by  a  3  per  cent  grade  and  fairly  satisfactory  alirament 
to  the  valley  of  the  Snow  River.  This  valley  is  followed  to  mile  18,  from  whicn  point 
the  line  is  located  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Kenai  to  mile  23.  From  mile  16  to  this 
point  the  general  erade  is  almost  level  and  the  ali^ment  easy.  This  is  about  the 
end  of  the  present  location  (November  1^  1904)  and  is  satisfactory  except  as  above. 

That  is  a  comment  on  the  first  6  or  12  miles  of  the  line  which  I 
have  seen  just  at  this  moment.  I  found  yesterday  a  report  of  1905 
of  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  Co.^  of  which  Mr.  J.  E.  Ballaine  is 
named  as  being  one  of  the  directors  at  the  time.  This  report  states, 
among  other  things  [reading]: 

When  the  new  management  took  over  the  construction  work  early  in  January,  about 
14  miles  of  road  had  been  built,  although  not  finished,  and  no  surveys  or  engineering 
work  had  been  done  beyond  mile  20,  except  reconnoissance. 

That  report  went  out  with  Mr.  Ballaine's  name  on  it  as  one  of  the 
board  maKing  the  report.  I  will  say  I  have  absolutely  no  explana- 
tion to  make  as  to  that  report.  I  only  know  through  casual  conver- 
sation who  built  the  first  20  miles  and  what  it  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  built  it  after  the  first  20  miles? 

-Mr.  Jemmett.  I  would  say  A.  C.  Frost  cS;  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  built  here? 

'Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  not  have  the  books  in  your  possession  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  sir;  as  I  explained,  the  books  of  the  Alaska 
Central  Railway  were  brought  down  from  Seward  to  the  court  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  This  report  which  has  just  been  read  by  Mr. 
Jemmett  was  issued  by  Mr.  Frost,  and  I  never  saw  it  until  it  was 
published.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  Alaska 
Central  Railway  at  that  tune.  When  I  turned  tne  road  over  to  Frost 
&  Osborne  the  equivalent  of  21  miles  of  road  was  completed.  The 
rails  were  actually  laid  out  to  18.3  miles,  and  some  grading  was  fin- 
ished as  far  as  mile  26.  These  reverse  curves  to  which  Mr.  Jemmett 
referred  were  the  curves  that  were  taken  out  by  the  additional 
expenditure  of  $46,500,  which  Frost  &  Osborne  made  after  I  turned 
it  over  to  them,  bringing  the  whole  cost  up,  at  the  present  time,  to 
$18,300  per  mile,  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Ballaine,  Frost  practically 
tore  up  that  first  road  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  They  have  never  touched  a  spade  to  any  part  of 
the  road  except  the  3  miles  going  up  to  the  first  summit. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  speak  about  these  stockholders  of  the 
Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada.     Are  they  men  who  now  own  this  road  ? 

Mr.  tfilMMETT.   No. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  does  own  it? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  people  who  owned  the  road,  as  I  think  I 
wmlained  yesterday,  are  the  bondholders  of  the  Alaska  Central  road. 
We  got  in  all  the  bonds  we  could  find,  and  got  in  actually  something 
over  95per  cent  of  all  the  bonds  outstanding. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Understood  at  first,  and  I  am  only  asking 
you  now  for  information,  that  several  of  the  banks  around  in  Canada 
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undertook  to  sustain  the  Sovereign  Bank  at  the  time,  and  assume 
also  the  burden  of  these  bondholaers. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  burden  of  this  railroad  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  except  in  this  way.  Amongst  the  assets  of  the 
Sovereign  Bank  was  this  big  loan  secured  by  the  securities  I  spoke  of. 
In  May  of  1907  I  took  hold  of  the  Sovereign  Bank  to  do  the  best  I 
could  with  it.  It  is  a  bank  with  about  80  branches,  and  at  that  time 
had  about  $22,000,000  of  liabilities.  I  struggled  along  with  that  bank 
and  got  it  into  fairly  good  shape  until  along  in  October,  November, 
or  December,  1907,  when,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  troubles  arose  in 
financial  circles — the  financial  panic  of  1907  when,  as  you  know, 
practically,  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  suspended  cash  pay- 
ments for  some  time.  That  came  along  and  finished  us.  We  were 
getting  the  bank  into  fairly  good  shape  up  to  that  time.  That  panic 
hurt  us  directly  somewhat,  and  indirectly  hiurt  us  very  badly;  it 
finished  up  Mr.  Frost.  He  was  unable  to  get  anv  more  money  for 
the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Railway,  which  was  the  project  he  was 
devoting  his  chief  efforts  to  at  the  time.  The  Chicago  &  Milwaukee, 
on  the  Ist-of  January  in  1908,  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Chi 
the  15th  of  January  we  went  to  the  other  banks  and  said:  *' We  are 
in  this  position.  We  do  not  want  to  suspend  payments  and  have  a 
run  and  a  panic,''  and  it  was  decided  to  get  together  and  save  us. 

In  about  two  days  they  got  it  fixed  up  They  advanced  us  money 
and  we  met  all  liabilities  and  we  never  suspended  payments.  The 
banks  undertook  to  assume  all  our  liabilities,  and  we  sunply  volun- 
tarily liquidated,  the  banks  supplying  the  money  necessary.  They 
lent  us  about  $10,000,000  at  tne  highest  point,  and  that  has  now 
been  reduced  to  something  like  $1 ,500,000.  The  banks  took  as  securitv 
those  loans.  We  pli^ged  all  our  assets,  including  these  Frost  loans,  with 
all  these  securities,  so  now,  so  far  as  the  Sovereign  Bank  is  concerned, 
the  banks  now  have  a  lien  on  those  bonds,  together  with  iJl  tiie 
others,  to  the  extent  of  about  $1,500,000.  Whenever  that  loan  is 
paid,  whatever  equity  there  is,  whether  in  this  asset  or  any  other 
assets,  will  belong  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Sovereign  Bank.  That 
is  the  equity  ana  the  interest  the  Sovereign  Bank  has  in  the  Alaska 
Central  syndicate,  which  is  a  syndicate,  as  I  explained,  of  all  bond- 
holders. These  assets  are  all  pledged  to  the  other  banks,  and  tlie 
Sovereim  Bank's  interest  is  an  undivided  interest  in  these  assets. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  How  much  do 
Frost  and  the  Frost  &  Osborne  mterests  owe  the  Sovereign  Bank 
of  Canada,  or  those  who  now  hold  the  assets  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  it  owes  them  now  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  million  dollars. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  are  the  financial  man  there.  Can  you 
not  come  any  closer  than  that  f 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No;  that  is  very  largely  dead,  Judge.  We  have 
not  the  remotest  expectation  of  ever  recovering  anything  out  of  those 
debts,  except  what  weget  out  of  the  securities  we  took  over. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  securities  you  have  got  are  those  of  the 
Chicago  Electric  Railway,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  shall  have  to  think  that  over,  because  they  have 
been  put  awav  in  the  receiver's  hands  for  over  two  years,  just  lying 
dead.    Outside  of  those  advances,  except  a  petty  amount,  wmch  might 
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amount  to  $25,000  or  $30,000,  we  expect  to  get  from  the  Chicago  & 
Milwaukee  between  $500,000  and  $600,000  which  will  eventually  be 
applicable  on  the  Frost  &  Osborne  debt. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No  morc  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No  more  than  that.  If  you  will  give  me  $555,000 
for  it  now  you  may  have  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  will  you  take  for  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  For  the  Alaska  Central  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  bonds  of  the  (Chicago  Electric 
have  you  4 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  we  have  $2,500,000  worth. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  how  many  bonds  of  the  Alaska  Central? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  beg  pardon;  do  you  mean  of  the  Alaska  Central? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oi  the  Chicago  Electric? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  Chicago  Electric — ^we  hold  a  lot  of  miscellaneous 
securities.  I  can  not  give  you  the  amounts  of  those  and  name  the 
bonds  and  stocks,  but  about  all  we  expect  to  get  out  of  it  is  $500,000 
to  $600,000,  and  perhaps  $25,000  applicable  to  other  a£fairs. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  was  the  business  manager  of  the  Sovereign 
Bank  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  am. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  I  mean  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  At  the  time  I  took  charge  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  At  the  times  the  loans  were  made  to  Frost  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  D.  M.  Stewart. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  YHio  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Alaska  Central  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Was  it  Mr.  Stewart's  cousin  or  brother  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  F.  H.  Stewart,  D.  M.  Stewart's  brother,  was  at  one 
time,  I  believe,  treasurer  of  the  Alaska  Central. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  was  at  the  time  Frost  was  building  this 
road? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  I  accept  your  statement.  Judge.  I  think  it  is 
probably  true. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  the  monev  that  D.  M, 
Stewart,  the  business  manager  of  the  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada,  sent 
out  there  was  sent  to  his  brother  as  treasurer  of  the  Alaska  Central  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  The  money  which  Frost 
got  from  the  Sovereign  Bank,  and  which  was  to  be  sent  up  into  Alaska, 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  A.  C.  Frost  &  Co..  perhaps  transferred  to 
Chicago.     What  was  done  with  it  we  do  not  Know. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  he  sent  it  to  his  brother  at  Seward  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  do  not  know.  You  c^n  not  prove  it  by  me;  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  you  sell  this  road  to  the  Government,  would 
you  be  willing  to  turn  over  all  these  securities  if  you  could  get  your 
money  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  Alaska  Central  securities  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  certainly;  the  securities  held  for  the  loan, 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Our  undivided  interest  in  the  railroad  ? 
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Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  Including  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Chicago 
Electric  Railway  ? 

Mr.  jEBfMETT.  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  follow  you. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  I  Say,  would  you  be  willing  to  turn  the  whole 
thing  over  if  you  got  your  money  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  So  far  as  we  are  individually  concerned,  if  we  could 
get  back  all  the  money  we  ever  loaned  to  Frost  &  Osborne  I  think 
we  would  be  willing  to  give  the  Government  those  bonds  we  took 
from  Frost  &  Osborne.  I  am  trying  to  follow  you,  but  am  not  quite 
clear  ad  to  what  you  wish. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Want  the  committee  to  understand  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  assets  back  that  are  not  represented  in  the  road 
itself. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  I  do  not  follow.  The  Sovereign  Bank  has  a 
lot  of  assets  not  represented  in  the  road  itself,  do  you  say?  I  do 
not  quite  follow  you. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  you  could  get  your  money  back,  would  you 
turn  over  all  your  assets  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  Chicago  Electric  bonds  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  can  not  follow  your  line  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  would  at  least  turn  over  all  the  stock  and 
bonds  of  the  Alaska  Central,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  If  the  Government  is  will- 
ing to  buy  from  us  the  debt  of  Frost  &  Osborne,  with  interest  to 
date,  we  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  turn  over  to  the  Government  all 
securities  we  ever  got  for  those  debt/S. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  amounts  to  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  As  I  tell  vou,  we  are  going  to  get  $500,000  or 
$600,000  from  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee,  and  what  we  are  going  to 
get  from  the  Alaska  Central  the  Lord  only  knows.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiOEBRSHAM.  That  represents  about  $2,000,000  that  is  still 
due  you  if  you  got  that  money  from  the  Chicago  Electric  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Including  interest  it  would  bring  it  up  nearer 
$4,000,000  than  $2,500,000.  I  say,  so  far  as  I  can  state  at  tnis  time, 
the  joint  debts  are  between  two  and  a  half  million  and  three  million 
doUars  without  interest. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  not  that  the  difficulty  that  you  always  had 
with  respect  to  selling  to  the  Government,  namely,  tnat  you  wanted 
to  ^et  this  $5,200,000  you  are  talking  about,  instead  of  the  $2,500,000 
owmg  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No;  you  are  getting  things  confused,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  we  understand  the  situation — there  is  no 
use  arguing  about  it. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  cost  of  this  road,  first,  last,  and  all,  has  been 
about  $750,000  new  cash  the  people  have  put  in.  Back  of  that  is 
the  cost  of  supplies  and  so  on  out  tnere.  Back  of  that  are  the  securi- 
ties which  were  issued  on  the  road.  Those  are  the  three  main  items. 
Now  the  new  cash  put  in  by  the  bondholders  was  $750,000  or  $800,000. 
I  suppose  the  supplies  were  up  there  at  the  time  the  receiver  took 
charge  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these  securities. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  where  this  money  came  from 
which  was  advanced  to  Frost,  and  Frost  &  Osborne  ? 
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Mr.  Jemmett.  What  money  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSiiAM.  The  money  the  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada 
advanced  to  Frost  &  Osborne  in  1906  and  1907  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  It  came  from  the  Sovereign  Bank. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Was  it  the  bank's  own  money,  loaned  by  the 
bank? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  the  bank's  own  money.  If  I  might,  I  should 
just  like  to  follow  up  that  statement. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone 
into  these  details  enough  ?  We  are  not  going  to  buy  this  road — our 
committee  is  not.     We  are  not  going  to  recommend  its  purchase. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  this  man 
any  questions,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  shut  me  off  until  I  can 
ask  them. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  wish  to  shut  off  anything  which  is  material 
to  the  matter  imder  consideration. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  The  hearing  has  been  going  on  for  two  days, 
and  I  only  want  to  take  up  about  10  minutes. 

Senator  Jones.  All  right,  although  I  can  not  see  where  it 'has 
any  bearing  on  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  is  my  feeling.  I  am  willing  to  sit  here  all 
day  and  answer  Judge  Wickersham's  questions,  however. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  think  the  committee  will  see  that  apparently 
this  road  cost  $2,500,000  in  10  months 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  we  had  gotten  from  the  questions  you 
asked  and  the  answers  given  here  a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  the  method 
of  financing  this  road  and  of  all  these  financial  matters.  Of  course, 
I  have  no  objection  to  going  ahead,  except  that  I  shall  have  to  leave 
soon. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  Only  wish  to  ask  him  one  or  two  more 
questions. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
inquiry.  The  bill  contemplates  the  purchase  of  this  road,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  testimony  which  woidd  go  to  inform  the  Senate 
as  to  how  much  money  that  road  cost  is  a  proper  line  of  inquiry. 
From  the  testimony  given  by  the  witness,  they  would  be  asking 
$5,000,000  for  that  road,  and  1  take  it  from  the  line  of  examination 
pursued  that  it  shows  the  fair  price  to  be  something  very  consider- 
ably less. 

Senator  Jones.  I  agree  with  you,  Senator,  on  that,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  we  had  brought  out  sufficient  information  on  that  line  for  the 
purposes  of  this  committee,  and  probably  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Senate,  because  if  we  pass  to  a  oill  going  to  the  purchase  of  the 
road,  of  course  these  matters  would  then  be  gone  into  very  definitely 
by  the  power  that  was  to  pass  on  the  purchase.  But,  of  course,  if 
any  member  of  the  committee  thinks  we  have  not  gone  far  enough 
into  the  matter,  I  have  no  objection  to  going  further. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  have  absolutely  no  objection  to  going  ahead,  but 
I  want  to  make  my  point. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  satisfied  that  not  nearly  $5,000,000  has  gone 
into  this  road. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  want  to  satisfy  you  that  is  the  amount,  if  I  can. 
Beginning  at  the  end  of  this,  the  last  money  which  so  far  as  the 
testimony  shows  has  gone  into  it  is  $750,000  actual  cash,  which 
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has  been  put  up  by  the  bondholders  pro  rata,  which  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bonds  that  the  Sovereign  Bank  held,  and  we 
add  the  supplies  which  were  there,  which  have  gone  into  the  railroad 
property. 

liie  Chairman.  And  that  had  not  come  out  of  the  $750,000 1 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No,  sir;  it  cost  us  $120,000  to  get  those  securities. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  makes  $870,000  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  makes  $870,000,  if  you  want  to  figure  it  that 
way,  and  also  $78,000  which  we  paid  for  tne  bonds,  which  were  first- 
issue,  which  were  outstanding,  which  were  claimed  to  be  a  charge. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  pays  that  first  mortgage  on  that  $78,000  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  The  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  We  are  trying  to  keep  that  separate. 

Mr.  jEBiMETT.  I  did  not  do  that.  I  am  trying  to  show  what  the 
road  has  cost.  There  is  $750,000;  there  is  $120,000  and  $78.000,  and, 
say,  $572,000  for  these  supplies,  which  gives  $1,520,000.  When  you 
get  back  of  that  you  can  begin  to  talk  amut  the  cost  of  our  securities. 

I  say  if  vou  can  divide  our  interest  so  that  we  can  retain  our 
interest  in  tnis  money  which  we  put  up,  in  the  suppUes  of  the  receiver, 
and  the  monev  which  we  spent — ^if  Mr.  Wickersham  wants  to  buy 
from  me  the  Frost  and  Osborne  debts  and  the  amounts  advanced  to 
them  with  interest,  and  have  me  turn  over  to  them  all  the  amounts 
I  got  out  of  those  debts  and  the  securities  that  I  got  out  of  these  debts, 
and  which  form  part  of  the  securities  on  it,  I  am  wilUng  to  do  that. 
We  have  72  per  cent  interest,  and  there  is  28  per  cent  of  bondholders 
all  over  the  country — large  holders  in  Chicago  and  Wisconsin.  They 
are  28  per  cent  to  begin  with. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jemmett,  do  you  want  to  give  this  committee 
the  cost  of  that  road  ? 

Mr.  jEBfMETT.  I  will  give  the  cost  as  I  have  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  if  you  want  to  give  this  committee 
the  actual  cost  of  this  road  t 

Mr.  Jemmett.  1  here  is  the  actual  cost  as  far  as  I  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  wilUng  to  be  cross-examined  on  that  point  ? 
If  you  are,  we  do  not  want  any  more  speeches.  If  you  will  answer 
Judge  Wickersham  ''Yes"  or  "No,"  we  will  get  through.  Do  not 
make  any  explanations.  Just  answer  ''Yes"  or  "No,"  or  "I  do  not 
understand." 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  is  riffht. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  nave  handed  me,  or  rather  the  chairman 
has  for  you,  an  account  headed  "Money  actually  eiroended  on  the 
Alaska  Central  or  Alaska  Xortheni  Railroad,  footing  up 
$6,550,525.96.  That  includes  interest,  $1,307,664.  What  do  you 
know  about  the  expenditure  of  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  As  to  the  expenditure  of  money  before  we  took 
charge  I  know  nothing  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  lou  havc  an  item  in  here,  "Expenses  after  1st 
of  January,  1905,  as  per  W'mter^s  affidavit,  $3,104,091.''  You  know 
nothing  about  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  only  know  what  has  been  stated  time  and  time 
again. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett  (continuing).  That  is  the  amount  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  Alaska  CentrtS.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  spent  or 
whether  it  was  not. 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  spent  on  the 
Alaska  Central  or  whether  it  was  spent  on  Frost's  mining  interests 
before,  or  whether  it  was  spent  on  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  t 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chaibman.  That  item  has  gone,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Yes;  that  item  has  gone. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  beg  your  pardon 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  He  does  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  merely  give  the  statement  of  tne  company's  books. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  No;  you  are  merely  giving  the  statement  of  the 
Winter  affidavit.    Is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  That  amount — S3,623,000 — ^I  have  an  engineer's 
report  here  which  states  that  same  ngure  as  being  the  amount  shown 
by  the  company's  books. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Mr.  Jemmett,  you  are  a  very  competent  book- 
keeper, and  every  member  around  tnis  table  will  do  you  the  compli- 
ment of  saying  tnat  you  are  a  very  keen  and  shrewd  business  man. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  and  to  them. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  And  you  know  what  that  road  cost,  or  you  can 
find  from  the  books  of  the  company  what  actually  has  gone  into  it, 
and  you  ought  to  be  fair  to  this  committee  and  give  it  the  correct 
figures. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  should  be  very  much  indebted  if  the  committee 
would  have  the  books  of  the  Alaska  Railway  Co.  removed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  some  court  in  Chicago  and  brought  down  here.  It 
would  afiFord  me  great  satisfaction  if  they  would  do  that. 

Senator  Lipfitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rather  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Jones,  that  we  have  gone  rather  far  enough  into 
this  thing,  considering  the  real  question  we  have  to  decide.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  decide  the  exact  amount  that  this  road  may  or  may  not  have 
cost. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Let  me  ask  one  or  two  more  questions  about 
that  and  then  I  will  stop. 

Senator  Lifpitt.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  will  pursue  that  further.  Mr.  Jemmett,  the 
Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada — was  that  the  correct  name  of  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  JEMMETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Was  it  not* known  as  the  Morgan  bank? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  did  not  know  it.  Judge,  but  I  wm  take  your  word 
for  it. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  You  did  not  know  of  that  before  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  never  heard  it  before. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Did  you  ever  hear  at  this  time  that  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  were  New  York  representatives  of  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  jEBfMETT.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  were  stockholders  and  were  the  New  York  representa- 
tives.*  I  never  heard  it  called  the  Morgan  bank. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Did  they  represent  any  other  bank  in  Toronto, 
or  Canada,  in  the  same  respect  as  they  did  this  one  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  would  say  no.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. 

MT.  WiCKEBSHAM.  To  that  extcut,  then,  this  was  the  Morgan  bank 
in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  To  that  extent,  yes. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  stock  did  J.  P.  Morgim  &  Co.  own  in 
tiie  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Jbmmett.  They  owned  about  one-sixth. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  owned  that  one-sixth;  J.  P.  Mormn? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  J.  P.  Moi^an  &  Co.'s  nominees  held  it  for  tnem. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  owned  it,  and  it  was  held 
by  an  agent  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  It  was  recognized  that  it  was  their  stock. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Were  there  other  allied  or  interlocking  interests 
in  the  United  States  with  the  Mm-gans  who  held  an  interest  in  the 
bank? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  that  one^iscth  rep- 
resents the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  whether  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
advanced  the  money  that  went  into  the  Alaska  Central  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Let  me  think.  Mind  you,  all  this  is  before  my 
time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  realize  that.  ] 

'Mr.  Jemmett.  I  want  to  make  my  position  clear  to  the  conunittee. 
Uhvent  into  the  Soverei^  Bank,  a  bank  with  80  branches  scattered 
aU  over  the  country,  with  $22,000,000  liabilities,  with  the  public  in 
a  state  of  alarm.  I  did  not  then,  nor  have  I  since,  had  time  to  go 
into  past  history.  You  see,  it  was  a  condition  that  confronted  us 
and  not  a  theory.  I  had  to  save  that  bank  if  I  could.  I  do  uot 
think  the  Moi^ans  at  that  time  had  made  any  advances. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  do  not  know  that  they  had  not  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  No.  I  can  not  state  it  from  absolute  personal 
knowledge.  But  I  am  perfectly  moralljr  certain  that  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  hcul  not  the  slightest  connection  with  the  Alaska  Central  Rail- 
way at  any  time,  or  knew  that  a  bank  in  which  they  were  interested 
was  advancing  money  on  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  and  Alaska  Central. 
It  was  a  great  shock  to  them  and  the  rest  of  the  stockholders  when 
they  found  it  out. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  they  advance  moneys  after  they  found  these 
matters  out  to  help  tide  the  situation  over  ?    If  so,  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  After  I  took  charge  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  they  lent  us  some  money.  That  was  part  of 
the  conditions  on  which  I  arranged  to  go  in,  that  the  Moi^an  share- 
holders should  give  us  some  support.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
amount. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  they  give  you  any  support  except  in  pro- 
portion to  the  interest  they  hela  in  the  bankl 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Oh,  yes.  The  scattered  shareholders  all  over  .the 
countrycould  not  be  got  at  as  a  practical  matter. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent  did  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  give  you 
support  in  the  w^  of  cash  loans  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  1  should  think  that  it  ran  up  a  couple  of  million  dol- 
lars, but  I  may  be  absolutely  wrong  on  that.  I  think  it  was  about  a 
couple  of  million  dollars. 

Senator  Lippitt.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  your  inmie- 
diate  emergencies,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  they  ever  been  paid? 
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Mr.  Jemmett.  They  have  been  repaid. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  whole? 

Air.  Jemmett.  Yes,  sir;  perhaps  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  not  for  the  amount  of  stock  they  held  ? 

Mr.  jEMBiETT.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  still  own  that  stock  ? 

Air.  Jembiett.  They  still  own  that  stock. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  to  that  extent  they  are  still  interested  in 
this  Alaska  Central  Railway  trust  fund  ? 

ilr.  Jemmett.  That  is  right,  Judge. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  recall  that  soon  after  this  time  Mr.  Perkins 
went  to  Alaska  to  look  tlm  Alaska  Central  Railroad  over  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  He  went  to  Alaska  and  incidentally  looked  the 
Central  Alaska  over. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  was  incidentally,  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  I  think  so;  that  is  my  impression.  I  can  not  answer 
you  yes  from  my  own  knowledge  of  it.  1  do  not  wish  you  to  put  a 
question  which  when  I  say  *'Yes"  bears  out  all  your  statements. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  any  rate  sheet  on  your  road  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes;  we  have  a  tariff.  There  is  one  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  can  get  a  copy  there  ? 

Mr.  Jemmett.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  can  furnish  you  a  copy. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wish  you  would. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  else  who  wants  to  be  heard  at  this  time. 
I  want  to  be  heard  before  the  case  closes.  I  will  be  very  brief,  and  I 
also  want  to  file  with  the  committee  some  documents,  some  rate 
sheets,  and  make  a  few  statements  that  I  think  ought  to  be  made  in 
answer  to  the  statements  that  have  been  made  by  these  gentlemen 
who  represent  the  various  railroad  interests  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Walsh.  We  were  to  hear  from  representatives  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  were  we  not,  and  the  jBureau  of  Mines  ? 

Senator  Jones.  The  Bureau  of  Mines;  and  should  we  eall  any 
Navy  people  to  be  heard  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  prefer  to  have  them  called  first,  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  we  ought  to  have  the  Forester  here. 

Senator  Walsh.  Really  the  gentleman  who  came  here  representing 
the  Forestry  Service  had  no  business  coming  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Mr.  Steele  wishes  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Steele  heard,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Somebody  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  mineral 
indications  on  this  map  [indicating]. 

I  think  that  if  Dr.  Brooks  could  come  up  and  make  a  statement  to 
the  committee  he  would  confirm  the  mineral  indications. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  agri- 
tural  areas  fixed  upon  the  map  corrected  by  some  one  who  knows. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Chubback  has  prepared  quite  a  report  on 
agricultural  conditions  in  Alaska.  He  has  been  up  there  in  late  years. 
I  think  he  would  be  a  very  good  man  to  be  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee. 
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The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  letter  Mr.  Graves  wrote  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Greeley,  in  reply  to  a  letter  that  I  wrote  pursuant  to  the  instruction 
of  the  committee. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  I  wrote  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Graves. 

May  10, 1913. 
Hon.  Henrt  S.  Graves, 

Forester  and  Chief  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricultwre. 

Sir:  At  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Territories  to-day  there  was  evidence 
introduced  which  went  to  prove  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the 
Chufi:ach  Forest  Reserve,  in  Alaska,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  barren  of  timber,  on  a 
wina-swept  coast,  with  an  ocean  on  one  side  and  eternal  glaciers  on  the  other. 

The  manner  in  which  this  testimony  was  given  could  be  interpreted  as  with  an 
insinuating  motive. 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  some  members  of  your  depart- 
ment familiar  with  this  subject,  together  with  the  proper  data  and  records,  to  give 
testimony  at  some  hour  on  Monday,  the  I2th  instant,  when  we  will  notify  you .  Kindiv 
notify  the  committee  in  the  meantime  if  your  department  will  be  leaAy  to  furnish 
this  evidence. 

Respectfully,  Key  Ptttman, 

Ckairman. 

The  following  reply  was  received  from  Mr.  Graves: 

May  12, 1913. 
Hon.  Key  Pittman,  United  Stales  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Pittman:  1  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  10,  requesting 
some  one  from  the  Forest  Service  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Territories  this 
morning  to  testify  regarding  the  timber  on  the  Chugach  National  Forest.  1  regret 
very  much  that  other  engagements  will  prevent  me  from  attending,  and  I  am  deleratt- 
ing  Mr.  W.  B.  Greeley  to  take  my  place.  Mr.  Greele^r  has  chaxge  of  the  work  of  tunoer 
sales  and  similar  matters  in  the  I'  orest  Service  and  is  informed  regarding  the  timber 
conditions  of  Alaska. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  H.  S.  Graves, 

Forester, 

I  simply  introduce  that  for  the  committee  to  decide  whether  or 
Dot  they  want  to  communicate  any  further  with  the  Forester. 

Senator  Jones.  I  suggest  that  the  Forester  be  requested  to  come 
here  himself  and  bring  anyone  with  him  who  has  any  data  relating 
to  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  thing  is  that  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Greeley  really  showed  a  lack  of  information  with  regard  to  anything 
we  wanted  to  know. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  suggest,  or  make  a  motion  that  at  our  next 
meeting  the  Agricultural  Department  be  represented,  the  Forestry, 
and  the  Navy  Department. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  chairman  be 
directed  to  request  these  various  bureaus  to  send  us  representatives 
who  would  be  able  to  give  us  information. 

Senator  Jones.  I  second  that  motion. 

(The  motion  was  a^ed  to.) 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  additional  information 
requested  of  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Jemmett  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  for  the  use  of  the  conmiittee. 
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ALASKA  CENTRAL  RT. 

Money  achially  expended  on  Alaska  Central  or  Alaska  Northern  Ry.  Co, 

(a)  Expended  to  Jan.  1,  1905,  as  per  Winter's  affidavit . .  $305, 232. 80 
Interest  5  per  cent,  Apr.  1,  1907,  to  Sept.  30,  1912.. . .        83, 959.  02 

$389  191. 82 

(6)  ExpendedafterJan.  1,1905,  as  per  Winter's  affidavit.  3,623,198.41 
Interest  5  per  cent,  Apr.  1,  1907,  to  Sept.  30,  1912. . . .      996, 628. 22 

4, 619, 826.  63 

(c)  Cost  of  supplies  turned  over  to  receiver 572, 500. 00 

Interest  5  per  cent  from  Nov.  15,  1907,  to  Sept.  30, 

1912 139,595.88 

712, 095. 88 

((/)  Assessments  on  bondholders: 

No.  1,  Sept.  14,  1909 $113, 400. 00 

5  per  cent  interest  to  Sept.  30,  1912.       17,  274. 01 

130, 674. 01 

No.  2,  Jan.  4,  1910 412, 730. 64 

5  per  cent  interest  to  Sept.  30,  1912 .      56, 538. 40 

409  269. 04 

No.  3,  Sept.  5,  1911 222,000.00 

5  per  cent  interest  to  Sept.  30,  1912.      11, 890.  64 

233, 890.  64 

833, 833. 69 
Leas  balance  on  hand  Sept.  30,  1912 1,578.06 

835, 41L  63 

6, 556, 525. 96 

Principal 5,249,06L85 

Interest 1,307,464.11 

6, 556, 525.  96 


Alaska  Coal  for  Navt. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Uarck  SO,  1912. 
The  Sbcrstart  of  the  Navy, 

WaskingUm,  D,  C. 

Sir:  Referring  to  various  interviews  we  have  had  with  officials  of  your  department, 
with  the  object  of  devising  means  whereby  the  department  may  be  able  to  obtain  at 
an  early  date,  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific,  regular  supplies  of  high-grade 
Alaska  coal  at  a  laige  saving  in  cost,  we  now  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  as  soon  as 
the  de]>artment  shall  be  in  control  of  coal  lands  in  the  Matanuska  district  containing 
coal  suitable  for  the  Navy's  use,  the  Alaska-Northern  Railway  Co.  will  be  preparea 
to  enter  into  either  of  the  following  contracts,  at  the  option  of  the  department: 

A.  A  10-year  contract  to  deliver  each  year  at  the  department's  depot  on  Resurrection 
Bay  400,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  taken  from  seams  to  be  designated  by  your  de- 
partment, at  actual  cost  plus  10  per  cent,  the  maximum  total  cost  to  the  department 
not  to  exceed  $5.50  per  ton,  delivery  to  begin,  under  penalty,  on  or  before  December 
31  1913. 

B.  A  10-y^  contract  to  deliver  each  year  at  the  department's  depot  on  Resurrection 
Bay  400,000  tons  of  bitununous  coal,  taken  from  seams  to  be  designated  by  your  de- 
partment at  actual  cost  plus  10  per  cent,  the  maximum  total  cost  to  the  department 
not  to  exceed  $4.50  per  ton,  delivery  to  begin,  under  penalty,  on  or  before  December 
31, 1913. 

CONTRACT  B. 

Contract  B  to  be  conditional  upon  the  passage,  at  this  session  of  Congress,  of  an  act 
guaranteeing  principal  and  interest  of  50-year  3  per  cent  bonds  of  the  railway  com- 
pany to  the  extent  of  $7,000,000,  such  bonds  to  be  a  first  lien  on  the  main  line  of 
the  railway  companv  from  Resurrection  Bay  to  the  coal  fields,  with  branches,  spurs, 
equipment,  etc.,  all  representing  an  approximate  cost  value  of  at  least  $11,000,000. 
In  the  mortgage  securing  these  bonds  tne  Government  would  be  given  full  protec- 
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tion,  both  for  its  liability  under  the  guaranty  and  for  the  due  fulfillment  by  the  com- 
pany of  its  contract  with  the  department:  and  out  of  any  moneys  due  to  the  company 
under  its  contract  the  department  would  be  entitled  to  pay  each  year,  direct  to  the 
trustee  for  the  bondholders,  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  not  only  for  the  annual 
interest  char^  but  also  for  a  sufficient  contribution  to  a  sinking  fund  to  provide  for 
the  payment  in  full  of  the  bonds  at  maturity.  Our  only  reason  ror  any  reference  here 
to  a  guaranty  of  bonds  is  that  with  such  guaranty  the  company  would  be  put  in 
position  to  furnish  coal  to  the  department  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  would  otherwise 
oe  the  case;  and  unless  we  are  able  to  obtain  such  guaranty  from  Congress  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  enter  into  a  contract  at  the  lower  rate. 

COMPARISON  OF  CONTRACTS  A  AND  B. 

Under  contract  A  the  department  would  save  approximately  $1,000,000  per  annum, 
as  compared  with  the  present  cost  of  taking  400,000  tons  of  coal  from  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Under  contract  B  this  saving  would  oe  increased  by  $400,000  per  annum,  or 
$120,000  more  than  the  total  annual  liability  for  both  interest  and  sinking-fund  pay- 
ments on  the  company's  bonds,  the  total  saving  to  the  department  being  about 
$1,400,000  per  annum,  while  the  present  annual  coal  appropriation  is  $4,000,000  for 
the  entire  Navy. 

ADVANTAGE  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  saving  as  shown  above  would  result  in  time  of  peace;  in  the  event  of  war,  in 
which  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific  should  play  an  active  part  and  the  coal  consumption 
be  correspondingly  increased,  the  financial  saving  would  be  several  times  as  great. 
In  addition  to  any  saving  in  money,  the  Navy  would  be  in  a  position  to  obtain,  both 
in  peace  and  in  war,  uninterrupted  supplies  of  the  highest  grade  steaming  coal, 
delivered  by  land  in  an  impregnable  harbor  occupying  an  ideal  strat^ic  position  in 
the  north  Pacific.  Having  r^;ard  to  the  efficiency  of  tne  fleet  in  the  Pacinc  and  the 
safety  of  the  country,  the  value  of  such  a  position  can  not  be  measured  in  money. 

POLICY  OF  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  publicly  advocated  the  purchase  of  the  property 
of  the  Alaska-Northern  Railway  Co.  by  the  Government,  and  has  asked  us  on  what 
basis  we  can  meet  his  views.  We  have  stated  to  him  that  we  are  willing  to  sell  at 
what,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  and  considerations,  may  be  considered  a 
fair  and  equitable  price.  At  present,  however,  the  Government  has  no  le^l  authoiitv 
to  cany  out  such  a  policy,  and  it  is  uncertain  if  and  when  Congress  will  give  such 
authority.  Having  regard  to  interest  c-hioges,  deterioration  of  property,  etc.,  the  com- 
pany can  not  resign  itsielf  to  inaction  untu  the  question  of  Government  ownership,  as 
opposed  to  private  ownership,  is  determined;  and  it  desires  to  proceed  at  once  with 
construction.  If,  however,  tne  Government  diould,  within  a  reasonable  time,  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  policy  enunciated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  company 
will  sdll  be  willing  to  sell  on  the  understanding  set  o\it  above,  making  no  addition  to 
whatever  price  might  be  payable  now,  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  further  construction 
witih  interest;  and,  in  consideration  of  the  coal  contract  with  your  department,  the 
company  would  now  enter  into  a  binding  agreement  to  make  such  sale  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  this  way  any  construction  now  undertaken  by  the  company  will  be  of  gnat 
assistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  inasmuch  as  access  to  ooal  for 
tJie  Navy,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the  general  development  of  the  intttior  of  Alaska, 
will  be  possible  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

LEGAL  POINTS. 

We  inclose  a  memorandum  dealing  with  the  law  points  involved. 

ADDmONAL  INFORMATION. 

We  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  meet  you,  or  anv  of  the  officials  of  the  department,  to 
discuss  any  points  on  which  you  may  desire  information;  and  in  the  meantime  we 
submit  these  pioposals  for  your  valuable  connderation  and  such  action  as  you  may 
deem  appropriate  in  furtherance  of  their  object. 
very  respectfully, 

Alaska-Northern  Railway  Company^ 
By  Geo.  H.  Patrick,  Its  Attorney, 
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LEGAL  IfEMORANDA. 

L^al  memoranda  to  accompany  Alaska-Northern  Railway  Co. 'a  proposition  to 
contract  with  Navy  Department  to  deliver  Matanuska  coal  to  bunkers  or  on  eihip- 
board  at  Resurrection  Bay  and  all  other  Pacific  coast  ports  or  coaling  stations. 

The  following  questions  are  presented: 

(1)  Power  of  the  President  to  make  naval  coal  reserve. 

i2)  Power  to  put  same  imder  control  of  Navy  Department. 
3)  Power  of  Navy  Department  to  contract  for  aelivery  (mining  and  hauling)  of 
Alaska  coal. 

(4)  Power  of  railroad  company  to  contract  to  deliver,  necessarily  including  mining, 
etc. 

(1)  The  power  of  the  President,  without  previous  legislative  authority,  to  make  a 
reservation  of  lands  for  public  purposes  or  Ubes  is  settled  by  numberless  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Suprenie  Court  and  of  the  I^nd  Department,  wherein  are  collected 
the  authorities  upon  the  subject.    A  memorandum  of  cases  is  appended  as  Exhibit  A, 

(2)  That  the  President,  in  making  the  reservation,  can  place  the  same  under  the 
control  of  the  department  for  whose  uses  reserved  is  equally  well  settled  and  has  so 
long  been  exercised  as  to  have  become  a  rule  of  law,  even  had  it  ever  been  ques- 
tioned. Executive  order  No.  773,  of  March  23,  1908,  reserving  3,350  acres  at  Ix)well 
Point,  Resurrection  Bay,  ''for  use  of  the  Navy  Department  as  a  coaling  depot"  is 
an  example  directly  in  point  (copy  appendea  as  Exhibit  B).  Precisely  the  same 
principle  is  involved  in  reserving  and  oisposing  of  the  coal  as  of  the  place  for  its  stor- 
age.    Doth  involve  public  lauds,  nothing  else,  and  whatever  is  upon  and  in  them. 

(3)  The  appropriations  for  the  supplying  of  coal  to  the  Navy  are  customarily  in 
the  following  form: 

"Coal  and  Transportation. — Coal  and  other  fuel  for  steamers  and  ships*  use 
and  other  equipment  purposes,  including  expenses  of  transportation,  storage,  and 
handling  the  same,  and  for  the  general  maintenance  of  naval  coaling  depots  and 
coaling  plants,  water  for  all  pun)oees  on  board  naval  vessels,  including  the  expenses 
of  transportation  and  storage  of^the  same,  $4,000,000."  (Act  appropriating  for  the 
naval  service  for  1911,  June  24,  1910,  H.  R.  23311:  Public,  261.) 

The  appropriation  is  in  a  lump  sum,  leaving  all  details  to.the  department,  and  is 
broad  enougn  to  embrace  delivery  by  contractors,  or  by  the  department  through 
its  own  instrumentalities,  intentionaUy  covering  both  cost  of  the  coal  and  its  trans- 
portation and  all  other  incidental  charges;  and  contracts  may  be  and  are  entered 
mto  for  coal  and  transportation  separately,  or  for  fuel  delivered  at  the  place  of  ulti- 
mate destination,  including  transportation  and  all  charges  from  the  mines  to  the 
furnaces.  No  limitation  or  hindrance  is  placed  upon  the  department's  opportunity 
to  save.  While  coal  can  not  be  extracted  from  the  Navy's  Alaska  coal  reserve  without 
mining,  nevertheless,  the  arrangement  with  the  railway  company  is  not  contemplated 
to,  and  would  not,  be  a  mining  contract,  but  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  coal  to  bunk- 
ers or  ships,  at  Resurrection  Bay  or  other  Pacific  coast  naval  stations.  The  contract 
would  specify  that  the  coal  should  be  from  the  Navy  reserve  in  the  Matanuska  field, 
instead  of  from  the  Pocahontas,  Geoiges  Creek,  or  other  veins:  but  there  need  be  no 
other  material  difference  in  form.  This  contract  would  imply,  but  not  necessarily 
specify  permission  to  the  contractor  to  go  on  the  reserve  for  the  coal.  There  is  no 
real  difference  between  putting  coal,  wood,  gravel,  or  stone  on  the  railroad  cars  and 
delivering  to  the  Government;  no  legal  difference  between  a  shovel  or  ax  for  one  and 
power  drul  for  another,  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  material  to  be  loaded,  or  taking 
it  from  the  land. 

(4)  The  only  inhibition  or  criticism  against  joining  railroads  and  coal  companies 
in  the  business  of  developing  coal  lands  relates  to  ownership  of  both  by  the  same  par- 
ties, the  railroad  transporting  its  own  coal.  A  railroad's  transportation  of  coal 
belonging  to  others,  in  which  it  has  no  interest  but  the  freight,  is  unobjectionable. 
So  that  uie  entire  transaction  is  one  of  hire,  as  to  the  coal  there  is  no  statutory  or 
oUier  prohibition.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  coal  and  an;^  other 
conmiodity.  The  whole  cost  between  the  ground  and  the  bunkers  or  ships  is  cov- 
ered by  ''expense  of  handling,"  provided  for  in  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 

For  authority  of  the  President  to  make  reservations  for  public  purposes,  see  Wilcox 
V.  Jackson  (13  Pet.,  498);  U.  S.  v.  Fitzgerald  (15  Pet:,  407);  U.  S.  v.  Chicago  (7  How., 
185);  U.  S.  V,  Stone  (2  Wall.,  525);  Wolcott  v.  Des  Moines  Co.  (5  Wall.,  681);  Grisar  v, 
McDowell  (6  Wall.,  363). 

The  President  is  vested  with  general  authority  in  the  matter  of  reserving  land  for 
public  uses.    (6  L.  D.,  317;  10  L.  D.,  513.) 

Reservation  may  be  effective  through  a  proclamation  or  an  Executive  order.  (13 
L.  D.,  426.) 
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Executive  order  of  President  declaring  a  reservation  will  be  held  constitutional  until 
otherwise  judicially  decided.    (22  L.  D.,  197.) 

No  specific  statutory  authority  exists  empowering  the  President  to  reserve  public 
land;  but  the  right  to  reserve  such  lands  for  public  purposes  is  recognized  and  main- 
tained by  the  courts.    (13  L.  D.,  426,  607,  628.) 

The  President,  setting  apart  land,  is  regarded  as  acting  under  authority  of  Congress. 
(1  L.  D.,  30.) 

Authority  of  President  to  create  reservations  and  provisions  of  law  relative  th^eto. 
(1  L.  D.,  702.) 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  create  reservations  extends  to  any  unappropriated 
public  land.    (1  L.  D.,  30,  652.) 

The  President  is  authorized  to  temporarily  withdraw  *  *  *  and  reserve  for 
public  purposes  public  lands  in  *  *  *  Alaska,  *  *  *  to  remain  in  force 
until  revoked  by  nim  or  act  of  Congress.  (Act  June  25,  1910,  H.  R.  24070,  public 
303,  c.  421.) 

Reservation  for  public-school  purposes  in  Alaska  may  be  properly  made  by  the 
Government  in  the  absence  of  express  statutory  authority.    (18  L.  D.,  288.) 

A  reservation  created  by  Executive  order  for  a  public  purpose  and  embracing  land 
t:overed  by  a  prima  facie  valid  entry  will  take  enect  thereon  if  the  entry  is  subse- 
quently canceled.    (5  L.  D.,  49;  10  L.  D.,  144;  15  L.  D.,  2.) 

An  order  of  withdrawal,  made  for  a  public  purpose,  takes  effect  on  the  date  of  its 
issue,  regsuxlless  of  the  time  it  may  reach  the  local  office.    (21  L.  D..  134.) 

A  question  sa  to  the  reservation  and  appropriation  of  public  land,  there  being  power 
to  80  reserve  or  appropriate  it.  is  one  of  met  rather  than  of  mere  form.    (30  L.  D.,  611.) 

Reservation  of  certain  lands  in  Alaska  recommended.    (13  L.  D.,  426.) 


Alaska  Naval  Coal  Reserve. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  tO,  191t. 

Sir:  On  March  30  we^Jiad  the  honor  to  address  to  vou  a  communication  relative  to 
the  supplying  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  in  the  Pacinc  a  hi^h-grade  Alaska  steaming 
coal,  equal  in  quality  to  that  now  brought  from  the  Atlantic  and  to  be  delivered  at 
much  less  cost. 

We  have  since  read  with  much  satisfaction  ^our  statements  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  A£&drs,  to  the  effect  that  wmle  your  department  had  tested  all  the 
Pacific  coals  it  could  get  and  had  found  none  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  Navy,  you 
had  received  samples  of  Matanuska  coal  which,  so  far  as  you  could  see,  was  abso- 
lutely satisfactory,  and  that  Secretary  Fisher,  after  a  personal  visit  to  the  Matanuska 
coal  field,  had  reported  to  the  Cabinet  that  there  was  every  evidence  of  an  abundance 
of  coal  there.  Toward  the  close  of  your  statement  on  the  subject  yon  put  yourself 
on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  land  being  reserved  in  the  Matanuska 
coal  field  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  and  you  further  stated,  *'Mr.  Fisher  is  fully  in 
accord  with  it,"  and  "the  matter  has  come  up  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  President  is 
in  accord  with  this  reservation  for  the  Navy.** 

The  committee  appeared  to  approve  of  action  being  taken  to  carry  out  your  policy; 
but  some  doubt  existed  as  to  wnether  legislation  would  not  be  necessary. 

We  annexed  to  our  letter  of  March  30  a  legal  memorandum,  which  cited  authorities 
to  show  that  a  reservation  of  coal  lands  in  Matanuska  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  could 
be  made  by  Executive  order;  and  that  no  further  legislation  would  be  reouired  either 
for  that  purpose  or  to  enable  the  coal  contained  in  such  land  to  be  used  for  eovem- 
mental  purposes.  We  understand  that  it  is  now  agreed  that  there  is  no  legal  obstacle 
to  immediate  Executive  action. 

We  also  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological  Survey 
are  in  possession  of  sufficient  positive  data  to  enable  a  sufficient  fixed  quantity  of 
land  containing  high-grade  coal  to  be  selected,  described  by  metes  and  bounds,  and 
reserved  without  further  investigation  on  the  ground. 

Apoarently,  therefore,  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  immediate  action,  and  we  take 
the  liberty  of  bringing  this  matter  again  to  your  attention,  because  nothing  further 
can  be  done  alone  the  line  of  our  suggestion  for  the  supply  of  coal  to  the  Navy  until 
a  reserv'ation  has  oeen  made. 

With  great  respect,  we  remain, 

Alaska  Northern  Railway  Co., 
By  Geo.  H.  Patrick,  Its  Attorney. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Washington  y  D.  C. 
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Mbthod  of  Progedubb  to  Obtain  Naval  Coal  Reservation  in  the  Matanuska 

Field,  Alaska. 

i.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate 
and  j>lat,  in  connection  with  officials  of  the  Navy,  an  area  in  the  Matanuska  field 

containing  the  desired  hi^-grade  coal  to  the  extent  of thousand  acres,  ^  and 

to  prepare  draft  of  executive  order  to  carry  this  into  effect,  and  to  put  the  reserva- 
tion, to  be  known  by  some  definite  title,  as  "Navy  Goal  Reservation  No.  1,''  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  Interior  might  jointly  submit  the  documents  to 
the  President  for  action,  this  course,  with  an  agreed  draft  of  order  and  plat  in  hand, 
tending  to  expedite  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  reservation. 


Suggested  Draft  No.  2  of  Exhibit  A. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  COAL  RESERVE  NO.  1,  IN  ALASKA. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  the  public  lands  in  Alaska,  which  are  hereinafter  indicated,  contain 
deposits  of  coal,  and  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  utilizing 
said  lands  for  suppljring  coal  to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States; 

Now  therefore,  I,  William  H.  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested,  do  proclaim  that  there  hereby  are  reserved  ana  set 
apart  as  a  public  coal  reservation  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Navy  Department, 
and  plflcea  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  all  the  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Temtory  of  Alaska  shown  as  ''United  States  Naval  CJoal  Reserve,  No.  1'*  on  the 
diagram  forming  a  part  hereof,  and  further  described  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  this  proclamation  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  any  person 
of  any  valid  right  possessed  under  the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Russian  possessions 
in  North  America  to  the  United  States,  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  30th  day  of 
March,  1867,  or  acquired  under  any  act  of  Ooneress  relating  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  nand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  dW  of  Washington  this day  of  May,  A.  D.  1912,  and  of  the  Inde 

pendence  of  the  tjnited  States  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth. 

[seal.]  . 

By  the  President: 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


Suggested  Draft  No.  3  of  ExHiBrr  A. 

amendment  to  ACT. 

There  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  public  lands  in  Alaska  containing  deposits  of 
coal,  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States,  not  to 

exceed thousand  acres,  in  such  locations  and  tracts  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  may  select.  The 
lands  so  withdrawn  and  reserved  shall  from  the  date  of  their  withdrawal  be  subject  to 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  is  authorized  and  empowered 
to  cause  the  coal  contained  in  said  lands  so  withdrawn  and  reserved,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  to 

1  In  <»ider  to  insixra  that  the  reserved  area  will  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  obtain  ample  quantities  of  ooal 
ior  the  permanent  supply  of  the  Navy,  but  also  to  enable  mming  operations  to  be  carried  on  simultame- 
ondy  at  a  soilident  number  of  places  to  supply  the  maximum  annual  output  in  case  of  emergency  to  be 
required  by  the  Navy,  at  least  from  10,000  to  16,000  acres  ought  now  to  be  oovered  by  the  reservation  in 
that  part  of  the  Matanuska  field  which  the  data  in  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological 
Siurey  dtiow  to  contain  the  best  coal. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  (Bulletin  500),  quite  recently  issued,  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  survey  of  the  Matanuslca  ooal  field  has  been  carried. 
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be  supplied  to  the  Navy  Department:  Provided,  The  coal  shall  be  supplied  at  a 
material  reduction  from  the  average  prices  at  which  Atlantic  coast  mined  cx)al  of  equal 
efficiency  can  and  may  be  delivered  at  United  States  naval  stations  and  depots  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


ExHisrr  B. 

EXECUTIVE   ORDEB. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  land  and  water  surfaces  on  Resurrection 
Bay,  at  a  place  known  as  Lowell  Point,  situate  on  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  represented 
upon  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  chart  No.  8538  as  being  in  approximate 
longitude  149°  27^  west,  latitude  60°  04'  north,  in  Alaska,  containing  about  3,350 
acres,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  reserved  for  use  of  the  Navy  Department  as  a 
coaling  depot,  subject  to  any  existing  vested  rights  of  persons  wiUun  the  limits 
described,  viz: 

Beginning  at  extreme  low  water  and  extending  thence  due  west  ^true)  to  a  post 
about  20  feet  from  high  water,  at  the  foot  of  land  slide  just  north  of  the  shoal  off  the 
northeast  side  of  Lowell  Point  and  500  feet  south  of  a  waterfall,  said  post  bearing  the 
legend  "U.  S.  Naval  Reservation,"  and  extending  thence  due  west-southwest  (true) 
up  the  face  of  the  bluff  to  the  backbone  of  the  ridge  and  following  the  backbone  of 
the  ridge  in  a  generally  westerly  direction  to  the  peak  marked  "4000 "  on  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  chart  No.  8538;  thence  due  south  (true)  to  the  peak 
marked  '^3020"  on  above-named  chart;  thence  continmng  due  south  (true)  to  Tonaina 
Creek  and  across  said  creek  to  the  right  bank;  thence  following  the  right  bank  of  said 
creek  to  its  mouth;  thence  due  east  (true)  to  extreme  low  water;  thence  foUowing 
extreme  low  water  to  point  of  beginning,  including  all  rights  in  and  to  the  waters  of 
Tonsina  Creek,  its  branches  and  tributaries,  without  and  within  the  limits  a^ve 
described. 

Executive  Order  No.  760,  dated  February  21,  1908,  reserving  said  tract  of  land  for 
naval  purposes,  is  hereby  revoked. 

Theodore  RoofiBVSLT. 

The  White  House,  March  2S,  1908, 

(No.  773.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  4,  191 1. 
Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs y  House  of  Represeniatives. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Secretarv  of  the  Navy  and  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  have 
recently  given  testimony  before  your  committee  regarding  the  existence  in  Alaska 
of  high  grade  steaming  coal,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  rendering  this  coal  available 
for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  From  their  evidence,  and  from  other  official  sources,  the 
following  facts  are  established: 

1.  In  time  of  peace,  the  naval  service  in  the  Pacific  is  in  need  of  about  400,000  tons 
per  uinum  of  high  grstde  steam  coal;  in  time  of  war,  2,400,000  tons,  or  more,  might  be 
required. 

2.  No  suitable  coal  is  at  present  available  on  the  Pacific,  and  all  the  coal  used  by 
the  fleet  in  the  Pacific  is  Drought  from  the  Atlantic,  a  large  proportion  in  foreign 
bottoms,  and  delivered  at  points  on  Puget  Sound  and  south,  at  a  cost  of  about  98.40 
per  ton.  Under  normal  conditions,  a  railway  freight  rate  of  $10.65  per  ton  prevails 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  time  of  war,  the  supply  by  sea  would  be  com- 
pletely cut  ofif,  and  under  the  abnormal  conditions  which  would  then  exist,  transport 
oy  land  would  be  entirely  impracticable. 

3.  The  only  high  grade  steam  coal  known  to  be  in  existence  anywhere  near  the 
Pacific  is  in  Alaska,  where  are  ample  supplies,  equal  to  or  better  than  the  coal  now 
being  used  by  the  Navy.  The  Navy  Dep^jnent  recommends,  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble way,  that  Congress  "provide  for  the  safety  of  the  country  by  making  me  nece»- 
pary  appropriations  for  mmin^  and  operating  these  fields,  wnose  product  alone  will 
insure  tne  safety  of  our  fleets  in  the  Pacific. *' 

4.  The  coal  which  is  of  the  highest  quality  and  which  can  be  most  easily  transported 
to  tidewater  is  in  the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  184  miles  from  Resurrection  Bay.  which 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  found,  and  so  reported,  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  and  by  far  the  best  ixarbor  in  Alaska.  It  is 
absolutely  landlocked,  entirely  free  from  ire  all  the  year  round,  and  can  be  easily 
rendered  absolutely  impregnable.    It  occupies  an  ideal  strategic  position,  and  upon 
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it  the  Navy  Department  now  has  a  reservation  of  3,350  acres,  intended  for  use  a<)  a 
naval  base. 

5.  All  coal  lands  in  Alaska  are  at  present  withdrawn  from  entry.  The  Executive 
hae  authority  to  select  coal  lands  ana  rcser\'e  them  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  placing 
them  under  the  control  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navy.  As  soon  a?  this  is  done,  the 
Navy  Denartment  will  desire  to  make  the  b  38t  possible  arrangements  for  the  delivery 
of  its  coal  at  tidewater. 

It  having  been  stated  that  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  a 
very  large  saving  in  the  annual  cost  of  coal  for  the  Navy  can  be  effected  if  the  Navy 
Department  should  be  put  in  control  of  Alaska  coal  lands  and  should  have  author- 
ity to  make  a  term  contract  for  its  delivery  on  tidewater,  you  have  suggested  that 
we  ^ould  furnish  you  with  some  information  as  to  the  approximate  extent  of  such 
aaving  and  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  brou^t  about.  We  beg,  therefore,  to  hand 
you  the  following  statement  for  the  use  of  the  committee: 

The  Alaska  Northern  Railway  Co.  is  a  coiporation  of  the  State  of  Washington,  with 
its  head  office  in  Seattle.  It  owns,  free  nom  all  encumbrance,  a  standkrd^uge 
railway,  which  runs  from  Resurrection  Bay  to  Kern  Creek,  a  point  71.6  miles  inland 
on  the  nordi  diore  of  Tumagain  Arm,  an  aim  of  Cook  Inlet,  and  112  miles  from  the 
highest  ^rade  Matanuska  coal,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields 
and  to  a  point  opposite  Chena,  on  the  Tanana  River,  connected  by  local  railway 
with  Fairbanks,  the  total  length  being  about  495  miles,  while  further  extensions  are 
projected.    The  location  of  the  railway  is  shown  on  the  map  annexed,  marked  ''A.'' 

Qnie  route  to  Matanuska  and  Fairbanks  was  located  and  surveyed  imder  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  W.  P.  Poland,  now  chief  engineer  and  generaJ  numager  of  the 
Philifypine  railways,  and  of  George  A.  Kyle,  now  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul  A  Pu^t  Sound  Railway. 

The  portion  which  is  completed  contains  most  of  the  heavy  and  more  expensive 
work  on  the  road  and  all  widch  presented  any  engineering  difficulties.  In  the  72 
miles  seven  tunnels  were  necessary,  besides  a  tight  loop  and  spiral,  while  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  heavy  rock  work  and  bridging.  It  was  hoped  tnat  the  coatly  tunnels 
and  q>iral  could  be  avoided  and  the  line  shortened  by  building  throu^  Johnson 
PasB  and  crossing  Tumagain  Arm  at  Sunrise  from  Snipers  Point  to  Bird  Point;  but 
by  tidal  observations,  the  use  of  wind  gauges,  and  by  other  experiments  it  was  abso- 
hitely  proved  that  such  a  route  was  physically  impossible  and  that  there  was  no  way 
to  reaen  the  north  side  of  this  arm  except  by  the  present  route,  which  can  not  be 
inaproved  except  in  minor  details. 

The  cost  to  tne  company  and  its  stockholders  of  construction,  maintenance,  rolling 
stock,  etc.,  to  date,  incluaing  all  surveys  and  work  done  beyond  the  present  terminus 
of  the  road,  is  about  $6,400,000.  In  this  is  included  costs  of  a  receivership,  which 
lasted  about  18  months,  granted  bv  a  Federal  judge  on  the  petition  of  one  man,  with- 
out any  notice  to  the  omcers  of  the  company  or  to  the  bondholders;  the  work  done 
during  the  receivership,  including  the  completion  of  20  miles  of  railway,  and  the 
maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  the  road  during  the  last  two  years,  in  which 
further  construction  has  been  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  abrogation  of  the  coali 
land  laws  of  the  United  States  bv  Executive  action. 

The  route  from  mile  71.6  to  the  interior  is  one  of  low  nades  and  little  expensive 
construction ;  Uie  first  30  miles,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  grading  has  been  done,  contains 
some  fairly  heavy  rock  workj  b  ut  no  special  difficulties  exist,  while  from  mile  102  the 
road  can  be  built  easily,  quickly,  and  comparatively  cheaply. 

The  maximum  grade  ag^iinst  the  coal  tonnage  is  onlv  2.2,  occurring  at  two  points, 
while  the  maximum  curvature,  which  occurs  only  on  the  loop,  is  14  degrees  compen- 
sated. These  maximum  grades  and  curvatures  are  less  than  those  on  the  mountain 
sections  of  the  transcontinental  routes,  and  the  only  effect  they  have  is  that  a  pusher 
engine  will  be  recjuired  at  a  couple  of  points.  Bridges  and  trestles  have  been  built 
with  a  view  to  using  Baldwin's  70-ton  engine,  and  last  spring  all  bridges  and  trestles 
were  found  in  proper  condition  to  carry  a  72-ton  rotary  snow  plow  with  two  50-ton 
engines  attached.  Climatic  conditions  entail  no  serious  difficulties  in  operation ;  snow- 
fall is  not  heavy;  there  is  an  absence  of  blizzards  and  windstorms;  and  when  the  next 
112  miles  shall  have  been  completed  the  railway  will,  in  every  way,  be  well  adapted 
for  the  rapid  delivery  of  high-grade  coal  at  Resurrection  Bay. 

Complete  final  surveys,  profiles,  quantity  estimates,  etc.,  have  been  made  of  the 
route  lor  this  112  miles,  and  the  cost  has  been  very  carefully  estimated.  Special 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  reports  of  Sir  Douglas  Fox  ana  partners,  consulting 
engineers,  of  56  Moorgate  Street,  London,  B.C.,  who  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
route  in  1908,  and  of  Col.  A.  W.  Swanltz,  who  has  had  long  experience  in  pioneer  rail- 
way building  in  this  country,  Alaska,  and  elsewhere,  who  built  the  first  20  miles  of  the 
present  line,  was  in  chsuig:e  during  1910  and  1911,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
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the  conditiona  of  railroad  construction  in  Alaska.  Both  reports  are  based  on  actoAl 
quantities  as  worked  out  from  the  detailed  surveys  and  field  notes,  and  the  two  reports 
are  in  very  substantial  accord,  the  cost  of  completion  from  Kem  Creek  to  Matanu8k&, 
with  all  equipment,  terminals,  sidings,  snow  sheds,  spur  lines,  etc.,  being  placed  &t 
from  $36,500  to  $37,000  per  mile,  or  taking  Col.  Swanitz's  actual  figures,  about  $1,650,000 
in  total  cost .  All  necessary  data  for  the  letting  of  contracts  are  prepared ,  and  if  prepara- 
tions are  made  early  enough  in  the  year  to  enable  men  and  materials  to  be  assembled  in. 
Alaska  as  early  in  the  season  as  weather  conditions  will  permit,  construction  to  Mat&> 
nuska  can  be  completed  in  one  season,  and  the  railway  will  then  be  ready  to  carry  coal 
to  Resurrection  Bay  for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  The  advantage  of  this  route,  and  tlie 
benefit  to  the  country,  of  having  Resurrection  Bay  connected  by  this  railway  with  the 
high-^de  coal  deposits  in  Matanuska  have  been  set  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  an  address  of  which  a  copy  is  annexed,  marked  "B.'*  Copies  are  also 
attached  marked,  respectively,  "C"  and  **D"  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  chart  of  Resur- 
rection Bay,  and  a  map  showing  its  strategic  position. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  the  cost  at  which  the  coal  can  be  delivered.  No  min- 
ing in  a  commercial  way  has  ever  been  done  in  Alaska,  and  coal  beds  have  not  been 
explored,  and  practically  nothing  is  known  as  to  physical  conditions  under  the  sur- 
face, so  that  no  data  at  present  exist  from  which  the  actual  cost  can  be  definitely 
stated. 

So,  too,  with  the  cost  of  hauling  to  Resurrection  Bay,  a  distance  of  184  miles,  whicb 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of  other  traffic  that  the  railway  may  obtain. 
This  will  be  governed  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  country  shall  be  develooed 
and  settled,  and  this  again  depends  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  regara  to 
the  opening  of  coal  for  public  use.  If  coal  should  be  made  available  at  terms  that 
would  encourage  capital  to  mine  coal  for  use  both  in  Alaska  and  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  coal  mining  developed  would  ^ve  the  railway  an  out^ing  coal  tonnage  and  an 
incoming  tonna^  of  supplies,  mining  machinery,  etc.,  besides  pa^Fenger  traffic  both 
wayfl.  In  addition,  a  supply  of  coal  at  reasonable  rates  for  mining,  smelting,  domestic 
purposes,  etc.,  would  bring  about  a  rapid  development  of  the  rich  mining  and  agri- 
cultural districts  which  will  be  tapped  by  this  railway,  and  it  would  thus  create  out- 
going and  incoming  traffic  of  all  kinds.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  argued  that  (^ongrees 
in  its  wisdom  will  no  longer  delay  the  enactment  of  whatever  measures  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  present  legal  re^itrictions  on  the  development  of  Alaska,  that  it 
will  be  made  possible  for  coal  to  be  mined,  for  railroads  to  be  ouilt,  for  copper  and  gold 
and  lodes  to  be  worked,  for  siielters  to  be  erected,  for  cattle  to  be  raised,  and  for  gen- 
eral agriculture  to  be  developed;  and  that  the  Territory,  asking  nothing  from  Congress 
but  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  permission  to  develop  its  own  resources  in  its 
own  way,  will  become  the  permanent  home  of  millions  of  prosperous  and  contented 
American  citizens. 

Under  such  conditions  the  railroad  would  doubtless  be  able  to  quote  a  definite 
straight  rate  to  the  Navy  Department,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
there  will  be  any  immediate  change  in  conditions.  On  November  12,  1906,  all 
coal  lands  in  Alaska  were  withdrawn  from  location  and  entry;  no  titles  to  coal  lands 
ever  have  been  issued;  no  leasing  laws  exist;  there  is  no  way  by  which  anyone  can 
le^lly  mine  coal,  even  for  local  use;  and  all  development  is  suspended.  Since  res- 
cuin|[  their  property  from  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  in  October,  1909,  the  owners 
of  this  railway  have  oeen  anxious  to  proceed  with  construction,  and  thus  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  aid  in  the  development  of  central  Alaska,  thereby  securing 
some  returns  on  their  investment.  But  to  expend  a  large  additional  sum  in  the 
extension  of  a  railway  which  directly  or  indirectly  depends  for  practically  the  whole 
of  its  trafiic  upon  an  ample  supply  of  coal  is,  for  the  present,  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as,  were  the  railway  now  at  the  coal  fields,  it  could  not,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, use  a  ton  of  Alaska  coal  for  its  locomotives,  but  would  have  to  import  inferior 
coal  from  British  Columbia,  at  a  cost  of  some  $12  a  ton;  it  would  not  earn  a  dollar 
by  carrying  coal,  and  it  would  be  unable  to  supply  the  people  of  the  district  with 
wnat,  next  to  transportation,  is  their  greatest  necessity,  ample  supplies  of  hi^h- 
grade  fuel  at  low  rate.  For  five  years  these  conditions  have  existed,  and  while 
they  continue  no  really  cheap  coal  can  be  guaranteed  to  the  Navy.  That  even  under 
these  conditions  the  Navy  can  be  assured  of  coal  much  cheaper  than  at  present 
is  doubtless  true.  The  railway  company  offers  to  undertake  to  deliver  coal  at 
Resurrection  Bay  for  not  more  than  15.50  per  ton,  which  could  be  laid  down  in  San 
Francisco  at  about  $2  less  than  the  present  cost,  while  the  reduction  at  points  north 
and  west  would  be  much  greater  and  would  mean  that  on  a  supply  of  400,000  tons 
per  annum  the  annual  saving  under  normal  conditions  would  be  about  $1,000,000. 

In  the  event  of  war,  or  of  a  general  strike  of  the  coal  miners  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
the  saving  would  be  immensely  greater,  and  might,  in  the  former  contingency,  reach 
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several  million  dollars  per  annum,  while  the  real  value  to  the  Navy  of  being  able, 
at  all  times,  to  obtain  ample  supplies  of  coal  delivered  b)r  land  in  an  impregnable 
harbor  can  not  be  measured  in  money.  The  present  unrest  in  the  East,  the  discussion 
about  Magdalena  Bay,  and  the  strikes  in  the  Atlantic  coal  fields,  together  with  the 
coal  strike  in  Exigland,  make  this  consideration  of  special  present  interest. 

If,  however,  ODngfress  desires  to  bring  about  now  a  definite  arrangement  under 

which  the  immediate  supply  of  Alaska  coal  can  be  aasured  to  the  Navy  at  the  lowest 

poeeible  cost,  there  is  a  very  simple  way  of  doing  it.    To  complete  the  railway  through 

Idataniifika  and  to  pay  o£f  floating  liabilities  incurred  in  protecting  its  property,  con^^ 

tinuing  construction,  etc.,  during  the  last  two  or  three  vears,  and  to  provide  more 

working  capital,  the  company  will  have  to  issue  bonds  for  about  $7,000,000,  which 

would  be  a  first  charge  on  a  total  investment  of  about  $11,000,000.    In  view  of  all  the 

delay,  and  the  loss  to  individuals  which  the  legal  situation  in  Alaska  has  entailed, 

and  the  consequent  disfavor  with  which  Alaska  investments  are  reearded,  these  bonds 

will  have  to  bear  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  should  be  issued  at  a  aiscount.    The  cost 

of  thiB  will  be  an  important  element  in  the  cost  of  supplying  coal  to  the  Navy.    By 

guaranteeing  these  bonds,  the  Government  would  enable  the  company  to  issue  them 

at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  to  dispose  of  them  without  delay  at  about  par,  thus  insur* 

ing  the  immediate  completion  of  the  road  to  Matanuska  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 

possibly  quite  a  million  doUars  less  than  without  such  guaranty,  while  the  annual 

uiterest  cnarges  would  be  very  materially  reduced.     In  return  for  this  the  company 

would  imdertake  to  deliver  to  the  Government  on  Resurrection  Bay  all  the  coal  it 

would  need  on  the  Pacific  at  cost,  plus  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  and  would  guarantee 

that  the  maTimum  cost,  including  profit,  would  not  exceed  $4.50  per  ton.    Under 

these  conditions  the  Government  would,  from  the  first,  obtain  coal  at  the  lowest 

possible  cost,  and  the  cost  might  easily  be  reduced  by  $3.50  per  toD,  which,  on  400,000 

tons  per  anniun,  would  mean  a  saving  of  $1,400,000  per  annum,  a  very  large  percentage 

of  the  present  coal  cost  of  coal  used  by  the  Navy. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  result  the  Government  need  incur  no  real  risk.  It 
would  become  liable  for  the  payment  of  $7,000,000  of  bonds,  against  which  it  would 
hold  a  property  worth  50  per  cent  more  than  the  bond  guaranty,  which  will  increase 
in  value  as  soon  as  development  in  Alaska  begins,  the  purchase  of  which  by  the 
Government  has  already  been  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which 
on  any  equitable  purcliase  and  completion  by  the  Government  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment much  more  than  $7,000,000,  and  which,  for  Government  purposes  alone,  will 
always  be  worth  much  more  than  $7,000,000. 

The  repayment  at  maturity  of  50-year  bonds  can  be  provided  for  by  a  sinking  fund 
payment  of  about  1  per  cent  per  annum,  or  $70,000,  while  the  annual  interest  payment 
of  3  per  cent  on  $7,000,000  would  be  $210,000  per  annum,  making  a  total  annual 
requirement  of  $280,000  in  order  to  provide  for  both  principal  and  mterest.  What« 
ever  the  actual  cost  of  coal  might  prove  to  be,  the  Navy  Department  would  be  paying 
the  company  annually  a  sum  several  times  as  laige  as  $280,000,  and  arrangements 
would  be  made  for  the  department  to  pay  each  year  direct  to  the  trustee  for  the  bond- 
holders the  amount  requued  to  provide  for  interest  and  sinking  fund,  the  Govern- 
ment thus  being  always  in  a  position  to  protect  itself. 

PURCHASE  BT  THE  GOVERNlfBNT. 

We  think  it  well  to  add  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  expressed  to  us  his 
desire  that  the  Government  should  purchase  wis  railway,  with  the  intention  of  extend- 
ing it  to  Matanuska  and  into  the  interior,  and  that  we  have  intimated  to  him  our 
wUlingness  to  sell  at  a  tiiir  and  reasonable  price.  The  Secretary,  however,  is  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  j;^ve  effect  to  his  policy,  and  in  the  meantime,  no  coal  being  avail- 
able, construction  is  at  a  standstill;  the  Navy  can  obtain  no  Alaska  coal,  and  deveU 
opment  in  Alaska  is  retarded.  If  arrangements  can  now  be  made  under  which  con- 
struction will  be  started  at  once,  the  railway  can  be  completed  to  Matanuska  at  an 
earlv  date,  and  coal  can  be  got  out  at  a  very  material  reduction  in  cost  to  the  Navy. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  shall  BtUl  be  willing  (if  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
public  uses  and  necessities  bring  about  the  necessary  legislation)  to  sell  the  road  to 
the  Government,  asking  no  addition  to  the  price  which  the  Government  would  other- 
wise pay  beyond  the  additional  amount  expended  in  construction  and  carrying 
cbaiges. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  say  that  if  under  authority  given  by  Congress  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  can  be  made,  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  will  at  once  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  company  will  recognize  that  its  first  duty  will  be  to  insure  the  regular 
delivery  of  coal  at  Resurrection  Bay  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  Navy 
may  require.    It  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  its  relations  with  the  Navy  Department 
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will  be  of  the  most  cordial  deecription  and  entirely  satiBfactory  to  both;  but  if  at  any 
time  there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion  the  company  will  be  ready  to  join  the 
department  in  stating  a  case  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mmiBBion,  and  will  accept 
In  good  faith  and  without  demur  any  decision  which  the  commission  may  give. 

FURTHBR  INFORMATION. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question  we  have  thought  it  ri^ht  to  lay  befcve  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  committee,  all  the  information  at  our  disposal  which  seemed 
pertinent,  and  we  shall  be  very  elad  at  any  time  to  give  any  adoitional  information 
which  we  have  or  can  obtain,  holding  ourselves  subject  to  your  call  therefor. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thb  Alaska  Northkrn  Railway  Co., 
By  Geo.  H.  Patrick,  Attorney. 


Alaska  Northern  Railway  Co. 

Toronto,  November  4,  1911, 
Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ^  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Charles  B.  Shedd,  of  Chicago,  informs  me  that  he  has  been  in  com* 
munication  with  you  regarding  a  possible  purchase  by  the  United  States  Government 
of  the  property  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  Co.,  and  that  you  have  expressed  tke 
desire  that  the  Canadian  representative  of  the  owners  of  the  property  ^ould  write 
you  direct. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you,  and  if  you  will  indicate  any  day 
after  the  11th  instant  upon  which  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  see  me,  I  will  make 
a  point  of  being  in  Wasnington. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  G.  Jbmhbtt. 

Toronto,  November  9,  1921. 
Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ^  Washington  ^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  6th  instant^  I  beg  to  say  that,  unless  unavoid- 
ably detained,  I  shall  be  in  Washington  on  the  15th  instant  in  order  to  see  you  at  10.30 
a.  m.  on  that  date. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  G.  Jbmmbtt. 

Toronto,  November  tl,  1911. 
Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  arranged  in  fhe  interview  which  Mr.  Stavert  and  I  had  with  you  on 
the  15th  instant,  I  am  forwarding  you  by  this  moil  photographs  of  various  portions 
of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway. 

I  am  also  sending  you  three  maps  made  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Sleem,  who  has  lived  in 
Alaska  for  many  years  and  has  personally  traveled  over  a  very  laige  portion  of  the 
districts  covered  by  these  maps.  The  laige  map  covers  the  whole  route  of  the  Alaska 
Northern  Railway  between  Seward  and  Fairbanks,  and  also  shows  the  Iditaiod  dis- 
trict and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Kuskokwim,  into  which,  I  think, 
a  branch  of  the  railway  will  very  soon  be  found  necessary.  The  two  smaller  maps 
show,  on  a  larger  scale,  two  of  the  mining  districts  through  which  the  railway  passes. 
I  am  also  sending  copies  of  some  maps  made  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Swanits,  who  was  until 
l-ecently  the  chief  engineer  of  the  road. 

I  handed  you  at  our  interview  statements  showing  the  cost,  etc.,  of  the  property, 
and  I  left  with  you  copies  of  a  report  by  Sir  Douglas  Fox  and  partners,  engmeers,  of 
London,  and  a  report  on  the  Matanuska  coal  field  by  William  Griffith/M.  £.,  of 
Scranton,  Pa. 

I  have  on  hand  a  large  amount  of  information  about  the  district  served  by  the  Alaska 
Northern  Railway;  but  most  .of  it  is  compiled  from  the  officisd  reports  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Department  of  A^culture.  If,  however,  you  think  that 
amongst  my  material  there  may  be  something  of  use  to  you,  I  shau  be  glad  to  brinf 
whatever  I  have  to  Washington  the  first  time  I  am  there  and  go  over  it  with  one  of 
your  officials,  so  that  he  may  select  anything  that  seems  adapted  for  your  purposes. 
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As  80011  ae  possible  after  my  return  from  Wa^hii^^ii  I  reported  to  Mr.  Boland,  the 
tliird  member  of  the  managing  committee,  that  you  are  at  present  disposed  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  that  the  Government  purchase  the  road,  paying  for  it  what, 
having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  and  considerations,  may  be  considered  a  fair  and 
equitable  price.  Mr.  Boland  concurs  in  the  view  which  Mr.  Stavert  and  I  expressed 
to  you,  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  eell  on  that  basis,  our  idea  as  to  the  price  being 
baeed  mainly  upon  the  money  which  has  been  expended  un  to  date  on  ^e  property, 
-with  some  regard  to  the  price  which  we  are  confident  we  could  obtain  as  soon  as  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  made 
coal  in  Alaska  available.  * 

Whenever  a  further  discussion  is  desired,  I  shall, be  glad  to  come  to  Washington. 
Yours,  truly, 
^  F.  G.  Jemmett. 

Money  acttuilly  expended  on  Alaska  Central  or  Alaska- Northern  Ry.  Co. 

{a)  Expended  to  Jan.  1,  1905,  as  per  Winter's  affidavit. .     $305, 232. 80 

Interest,  5  per  cent,  Apr.  1  to  Nov.  15,  1911 70, 579. 70 

1375,812.50 

{b)  ExpendedafterJan.  1,1905,  as  pr  Winter's  affidavit..  3,623,198.41 
Interest,  5  per  cent,  Apr.  1  to  Nov.  15,  1911 837, 802. 84 

4,461,001.25 

(c)  Cost  of  supplies  turned  over  to  receiver 572, 500. 00 

Interest,  5  per  cent,  from  Nov.  15, 1907,  to  Nov.  15, 1911      114, 500. 00 

687, 000. 00 

(d)  Assessments  on  bondholders: 

No.  1,  Sept.  14,  1909 1113,400.00 

5  per  cent  interest  to  Nov.  15, 1911      12, 303. 07 

125,  703. 07 

No.  2,  Jan.  4,  1910 412, 730. 64 

5  per  cent  interest  to  Nov.  15, 1911   38, 446. 10 

451, 176. 74 

No.  3,  Sept.  5,  1911 222,000.00 

5  per  cent  interest  to  Nov.  15, 1911        2, 159. 17 

224, 159. 17 

801, 038. 98 
Less  balance  on  hand 56, 772. 61 

744, 266. 37 

6, 268, 080. 12 
November  10,  1911. 

November  23,  1911. 
Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  21  and  for  the 
pboU^;raphfi  and  maps  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway. 

I  duill  be  very  glad  to  see  you  when  you  are  again  in  Washington  and  to  accept 
your  suggestion  that  you  go  over  the  situation  with  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  the  view  to  seeing  what  additional  material  you  may 
have  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  department. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Jemmett, 

628  Traders  Bank  Building y  Toronto ^  Canada. 


Alaska  Coal  Lands — Contract  with  Navy  Department. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  i,  191t. 
Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ^  Washingtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  interview  I  had  with  you  this  morning,  I  now  inclose 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Geoige  H.  Patrick,  the  attorney  for  the  Alaska 
Northern  Railway  Co.,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  clear — 

A.  That  the  President  has  the  power  to  reserve  coal  lands  in  Alaska  for  the  use  of 
the  Navy  and  to  place  such  lands  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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B.  That  upon  such  lands  being  placed  under  such  control,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  will  have  power  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  delivery  from  time  to  time,  at 
tidewater,  of  such  coal  contained  in  such  lands  as  may  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the 
Navy. 

C.  That  should  the  railway  company  now  give  to  the  Executive  an  option  to  buy 
the  property  of  the  company  on  terms  to  be  arranged,  in  consideration  of  a  contract 
to  deliver  coal  to  the  Navy,  such  option  being  conditional  upon  the  Executive 
obtaining  from  Congress  the  necessary  authority  to  purchase,  the  Government  will, 
when  such  authority  has  been  obtained,  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  by  process  of  law 
the  carrying  out  of  the  option  given  by  the  railway  company. 

Should  there  be  any  |)oint  no^  entu^ly  clear  to  you,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr. 
Patrick  discuss  the  question  with  you  or  with  any  of  the  officials  of  your  department. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  G.  Jbmmett. 

Legal  memorandum  upon  validity  of  offer  by  the  Alaska-Northern  Railway  Co. 
to  sell  its  railway  property  in  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  made  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  is  without  specific  statutory  authority  to  receive  title  or  posses* 
sion,  or  to  pay  therefor,  but  aistinctly  stated  to  become  operative  upon  the  grant* 
ing  by  Congress  of  such  authority. 

Qussre:  Could  the  Government  sue  upon  such  offer  after  congressional  authority 
to  purchase,  under  conditions  that  would  permit  a  private  person  so  contracting 
to  sue? 

Undoubtedly  the  company  may  offer  to  sell,  and  this  offer  would  continue  in 
force  until  it  had  been  answered,  unless,  before  that  time  withdrawn.  If  baaed 
upon  a  consideration,  it  could  not  be  revoked  by  the  offerer  within  the  time  limit 
of  the  offer. 

None  of  the  Federal  statutes  limiting  contracts  or  purchases  by  the  Government 
to  the  year,  or  terms  of  years  as  in  a  few  special  instances,  affect  the  competence  of 
the  head  oi  an  executive  department  as  a  contracting  party,  although  he  may  pay 
only  if  an  appropriation  shall  be  made,  until  when,  of  course,  he  could  not  be  held 
to  payment,  all  parties  being  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  appropria- 
tion; besides,  in  this  case  acceptance  would  be  withheld  until  after  tlie  congressional 
authority;  that  is,  the  unconditional  acceptance. 

The  sole  question  herein  is  the  capacity  of  the  United  States,  as  a  contracting  party, 
to  receive  and  tentatively  act  upon  the  offer  to  sell,  not  its  present  or  even  future 
ability  or  intention  to  pay,  nor  whether  its  creditor  mieht  enforce  collection  by 
law;  whether  up6n  completing  the  transaction  by  an  imconaitional  acceptance  it  may 
compel  the  offerer,  by  legal  process,  to  specific  performance.  The  financial  ability 
to  pay  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  legal  capacity  to  contract  to  buy,  the  payment 
being  specifically  postponed  to  a  date  at  which  payment  can  lawfully  and  actually 
be  made. 

The  law  seems  to  be: 

At  to  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  contract. — ^Except  as  involved  in  the  power  to 
borrow  money  and  purchase  sites  for  public  works,  the  power  to  make  contracts  is  not 
expressly  given  by  the  Constitution,  yet  it  is  implied  from  the  existence  of  powers 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  United  States,  as  a  body  politic,  is  competent  to  enter  into 
any  contract  not  prohibited  by  law,  and  found  to  be  expedient  in  the  just  exercise 
of  the  powers  connded  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  without  even  any  express  legislative 
authority;  and  it  may  be  a  party  to  implied  as  well  as  express  contracts.  (29  A.  &  E. 
Encycl.  Law,  2d  ed.,  p.  170.) 

Probably  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  find  no  consideration  that  he  may  law* 
fully  deliver  to  the  offerer;  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  is  relieved  from  the 
restrictions  as  to  prior  authority  of  law,  etc.,  in  fuel  and  transportation  contracts,  bo 
that  he  keeps  within  the  year's  necessities  or  appropriations,  may  so  contract  for 
the  delivery  of  coal  at  the  naval  depot  as  to  include  a  very  valuable  and  even  adequate 
consideration;  and  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  company  to  revoke  its  offer  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit,  in  this  case  understood  to  be  until  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  a  definite  date. 

It  may  be  that,  under  the  very  broad  authority  to  the  Navy  Department  in  respect 
of  coal  and  transportation  contracts,  for  which  the  appropriation  is  customarily  a 
lump  sum,  the  whole  matter  of  delivery  of  coal  and  offer  to  sell  the  railway  property, 
whose  principal  governmental  function  would  be  the  same  delivery  of  coal,  mignt 
better  be  concluded  with  that  department. 
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As  the  Government  ma^  not  now  make  an  unconditional  binding  contract^  and 
possibly  after  the  congressional  authority  to  purchase  and  the  requisite  appropriation 
the  company  would  be  unable  to  enforce  payment  in  any  legal  tribunal,  it  would  seem 
equitable  that  the  Government  should  conditionally  (upon  appropriate  congressional 
action)  accept  the  offer,  or  receive  and  hold  it  without  action,  trusting  to  the  company, 
as  ^e  company  must  place  trust  in  it;  but  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  insists  that 
the  company  shall  be  bound  beyond  any  power  to  revoke  and  be  subiect  to  suit  to 
enforce  performance  of  the  contract  from  the  present  date  then  the  oner  should  be 
acceptea  at  once,  subject  only  to  congressional  ratification.  If  the  object  of  the  con- 
tract ^ould  be  ^' found  to  be  expedient  in  the  just  exercise  of  the  powers  confided  to 
the  Government  by  the  Constitution,"  specific  performance  of  the  completed  contract 
could  be  enforced  by  law,  after  congressional  approval  and  appropriation,  if  accom- 
panied by  tender  of  payment.  The  Government  may  not  be  classed  as  without 
capacity  to  contract,  and  such  incapacity  alone,  as  in  case  of  a  private  person, 
would  invalidate  an  agreement  to  do  something  at  a  stated  future  time,  when  it  could 
be  completed  by  both  parties.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  courts  would  assume 
jurisdiction  to  determine  the  correctness  of  the  executive  decision  as  to  the  ** expedi- 
ency "  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  accept  the  company's  offer. 

Tiie  conclusion  is  that  both  parties  to  the  proposed  option  are  legally  capacitated  to 
contract;  liiat  neither  is  disqualified  by  law;  that  the  Government  would  have  the 
same  rights  as  a  private  person  under  the  same  circumstances.  This  view,  of  course, 
relates  only  to  the  subject  matter  under  consideration.  The  capacity  to  enter  into  a 
contract  carries  with  it  the  right  to  enforce  it,  provided  the  defendant  is  one  who  may 
be  sued  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity.  Undeniably  the  railway  company  is  subject  to  be 
sued  in  a  proper  case. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Aprili,  1912, 
Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ,  Washington ^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  15th  of  November  last  I  had  an  interview  with  you  regarding 
the  public  announcement  you  had  previously  made  that  your  Alaska  policy 
included  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  property  of  the  Alaska-Northern 
Railway  Co.  This  interview  resulted  in  the  understanding  that  you  proposed  to 
recommend  that  Congress  authorize  the  Government  to  ac<j[uire  the  road,  paying  for 
it  what,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions,  might  be  considered 
a  fair  and  equitable  price. 

On  the  21st  of  November  I  confirmed  to  you  our  willingness  to  Bell  on  that  basis, 
saying  that  our  idea  as  to  price  was  based  mainly  upon  the  money  that  had  been 
expended  on  the  property,  with  some  regard  for  tne  price  which  we  were  confident 
we  could  obtain  as  soon  as  action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  or  of  Congress  should 
have  made  coal  in  Alaska  available. 

The  work  of  the  session  is  now  far  advanced  and  there  appears  to  be  no  certainty 
that  any  legislation  will  be  passed  giving  the  Government  the  necessanr  authority 
to  make  the  purchase.  Under  these  conditions  we  have  felt  that  we  coula  not  justify 
inaction  until  it  might  be  seen  whether  a  sale  to  the  Government  would  be  made. 
Having  regard  to  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Navy  Department  to  obtain  as  quickly 
as  possible  coal  from  the  Matanuska  coal  lands  for  tne  use  of  the  Navy,  we  have  been  in 
conference  with  Navy  officials,  and  believe  that  it  may  be  possible  to  make  with  the 
Navy  Department  a  contract  for  the  delivery  to  it  on  Kesurrection  Bay  of  coal  taken 
from  the  lands  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  in  the  Matanuska  district,  such 
delivery  to  begin  not  later  than  December  31,  1913,  with  a  saving  to  the  country  of 
from  $1,000,000  to  $1,400,000  per  annum.  If  a  satisfactory  contract  of  this  kind  can 
be  arrangea,  the  company  believes  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  resume  construction 
at  once. 

If  this  can  be  brought  about,  the  policy  which  you  have  enunciated  will  be  very 
materially  assisted,  as  it  would  be  possible  to  continue  at  once  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  which  you  desire  to  see  completed,  instead  of  waiting  until  Congress  shall 
have  passed  upon  the  vexed  question  of  Government  ownership.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction by  the  company  would,  at  any  rate,  not  exceed  the  cost  of  construction 
direct  by  the  Government,  while  the  Navy  would  be  able  to  obtain  coal  at  a  much 
earlier  date^  and  the  development  of  Alaska,  which  has  so  long  been  retarded  by 
legal  comphcations,  would  at  once  begin. 
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I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  may  see  your  way  to  further  the  policy  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  by  arranji^ing  for  a  reserv^ation  of  coal  lands  to  be  placed  under  his  control, 
so  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  enter  into  the  contract  referred  to  above. 

If  in  this  way  the  speedy  construction  of  the  railw^ay  to  Matanuska  should  be 
brought  about,  the  railway  company  is  willing,  in  consideration  of  the  coal  contract 
with  the  Navv  for  a  term  of  years,  to  make  an  agreement  that  shall  bind  it  to  sell  its 
property  to  the  Government  on  the  terms  suggested  by  you,  viz,  a  commission  of 
three  persons  to  be  appointed,  one  to  be  nominated  by  the  Government,  one  by  the 
company,  and  the  thira  by  the  other  two.  To  this  commission  to  be  referred  the  ques- 
tion of  what  price  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  company  for  all  its  prop- 
erty, the  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission  at  what,  having  regard  to  all  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  it  may  consider  a  fair  and  ec^uitable  price.  The  company 
will  agree  that  it  will  not,  in  any  event,  ask  the  commission  to  fix  a  price  larger  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  amount  expended  upon  the  property,  including  the  cost  of  new 
construction,  together  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  up  to  the  date  of 
payment,  thus  waiving  in  favor  of  the  Government  all  hope  of  that  profit  which 
was  the  natural  inducement  for  making  the  investment,  a  profit  which  we  believe 
would  unquestionably  accrue  from  its  probable  large  earmngs  when  in  operation, 
and  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  no  doubt  be  the  desire  of  the 
Government  that  it  should  make. 

This  agreement  would  be  conditional  upon  leg:islatiou,  giving  the  Government  the 
necessary  powera.  being  passed  either  at  this  session  or  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

We  make  this  proposal,  not  because  we  do  not  think  that  our  property  will  eventually 
vield'  substantial  returns  but  because,  under  the  legal  conditions  tnat  have  so  long 
hampered  every  Alaskan  investment  and  are  continuing  to  retard  development,  our 
expenses  are  out  of  proportion  to  any  present  returns,  while  interest  charges  are 
growing,  and  in  the  face  of  Executive  and  congressional  inaction  for  an  indefirdte 

Seriod,  we  realize  that  we  can  do  nothing  but  acquiesce,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  any 
eliberate  policy  as  to  Alaska  transportation  determined  upon  by  the  Government. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  this  arrangement  will  meet  with  your  approval,  and 
that  your  active  support  will  be  given  to  a  plan  which  will  be  of  very  material  assist- 
ance in  carrjdng  out  the  policy  wivocated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  regard  to 
the  supply  of  coal  for  the  use  of  his  department,  and  by  yourself  as  a  means  of  puttiiu^ 
an  ena,  as  ouickly  as  possible,  to  the  present  deplorable  conditions  in  Alaska  aiiid  oi 
aiding  the  development  of  so  vast  and  so  rich  a  Territory. 

Very  respectfully,  "  F.  G.  Jemmett. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  April  f ,  191  i. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  communications  of  April  1  and  April  2,  relating 
to  the  proposed  contract  with  the  Navy  Department  for  tne  transportation  of  coal  in 
Alaska  ana  the  giving  of  an  option  by  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  Co.  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  its  railroad  as  a  part  of  or  in  connection  with  this  proposed 
contract.  I  snail  refer  the  communications  to  the  law  officers  of  the  department  and 
communicate  with  you  later  when  I  have  heard  from  them. 
Respectfully, 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretary. 
F.  G.  Jemmett,  Esq., 

The  Shoreham^  Washington^  D.  C. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  5,  191t. 
Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior y  Washington  ^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Recurring  to  my  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  I  have  intimated  to  you  that 
pending  the  obtaining  by  the  Government  of  the  necessary  authority  to  purchase  the 
Alaska-Northern  Railway,  it  is  our  desire  to  arrange  now  to  proceed  with  construction. 

In  doing  this  we  expect  to  issue  bonds  which  would  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  any 
further  construction  by  about  $2,000,000.  The  entire  property,  present  and  to  be  con- 
structed, would  form  the  security  for  the  entire  issue,  while  the  value  of  the  present 
completed  portion  in  excess  of  $2,000,000  would  be  a  margin  of  security. 

Our  attorney  has  been  giving  some  consideration  to  the  provisions  which  would  be 
contained  in  the  deed  of  trust,  and  he  advises  me  that  any  option  given  on  the  property 
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must  contain  a  minimum  price  which  shall  be  not  lees  than  the  amount  of  the  bonds  to 
be  issued.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  main  consideration  for  the  giving  of  the  option  will 
not  pass,  and  the  option  will  never  take  effect. 

I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  add  to  the  terms  of  my  letter  of  April  2  a  proviso  that 
unless  there  should  be  awarded  to  the  company  by  the  commission  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  $2,000,000,  together  with  the  actual  cost  of  any  additional  expenditure  on  the 
prox>erty  with  interest  and  carr>'ing  charges,  the  company  shall  not  be  bound  to  sell  its 
property  to  the  Government. 

Xhe  minimum  thus  indicated  is  inserted  because  it  is  the  minimum  requirement  for 
bonding  purposes;  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  in  any  way  an  expression  of  the  value  of  the 
property. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  G.  JxmiinET. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtony  June  IS,  1912, 

Dear  Sir:  Although  I  have  already  stated  mv  present  position  with  r^ard  to  the 
matters  referred  to  in  your  letters  of  April  1  and  April  2, 1912, 1  think  it  weU  to  advise 
you  formally  that  I  do  not  r^;ard  it  as  expedient  at  the  present  time  to  recommend  the 
proposed  contract  with  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  Co.  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
in  Alaska,  the  extension  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  Co.,  and  the  giving  of  an 
option  by  said  company  to  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  its  railroad  as  a  part  of  or 
in  connection  with  this  proposed  contract.  I  thinJE  it  well  to  await  the  action  of  Con- 
gress upon  pending  legislation  witii  r^ard  to  coal  lands  in  Alaska  before  further  con- 
sidering your  proposal. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Walter  L.  Fieher, 

Secretary. 
F.  G.  Jemmett,  Esq^ 

The  Shoreham,  mukington,  2>.  C. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 

FBIBAT,  MAY  16,   1918. 

Committee  on  Territories, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther considering  the  bill  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133)  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Present:  Senators  Pittman  (chairman),  Chamberlain,  Walsh, 
Hitchcock,  Nelson,  Bristow,  McLean,  and  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  regard  to  these  bills,  which  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washinffton,  May  15,  191S, 

My  Dear  Senator:  My  opinion  is  requested  as  to  Senate  bills  48  and  133. 
These  measures,  in  a  word,  provide  for  the  construction  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment of  a  railway  system  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

I  favor  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  I  believe  it  to  be  that  under  which 
Alaska  will  develop  most  safely  and  most  speedily,  and  under  which  the  re- 
sources of  that  Territory  will  most  certainly  become  available  to  the  whole 

people. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  make  any  country  a  real  part  of  the  world — by  the 
construction  of  railroads  into  it.  This  has  been  the  heart  of  England's  policy 
in  Africa,  of  Russia's  iwlicy  in  Western  Asia,  and  is  the  prompting  hope  of 
the  Tww  movement  in  China.  Whoever  owns  the  railways  of  a  country  deter- 
mines very  largely  the  future  of  that  country,  the  character  of  its  population. 
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the  kind  of  iudnstries  they  will  engage  in,  and  ultimately  the  nature  of  the 
civilization  they  will  enjoy.  The  policy  of  governmental  ownership  of  rail- 
roads in  Alaska  seems  to  me  to  be  the  one  that  will  most  certainly  make  for 
her  lasting  welfare. 

To  many  of  our  people  Alaska  is  little  more  than  a  land  of  natural  wonders, 
here  and  there  dotted  with  mining  camps  and  fishing  villages.  If  Alaska  is 
to  be  nothing  more,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  who  builds  her 
railroads.  I  have  talked  with  many  who  know  that  country  well,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  we  should  think  of  Alaska  as  a  land  not  only  of  mines  and 
fisheries,  but  of  towns,  farms,  mills,  and  factories,  supporting  millions  of 
people  of  the  hardiest  and  most  wholesome  of  the  race.  If  this  conception  of 
a  possible  Alaska  is  a  true  one,  our  leg^islation  should  be  such  as  to  most 
surely  bring  about  this  possibility,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  less  of  hazard 
as  to  Alaska's  future  if  the  Government  of  the  United  State  owns  the  rail- 
roads which  will  make  its  fertile  interior  valleys  accessible  from  the  coast  and 
bring  its  conl.  iron,  copper,  and  other  mineral  resources  within  the  reach  of 
the  world. 

This  is  a  new  policy  for  the  United  States.  Very  true.  This  Is  a  new 
part  of  the  United  States.  And  policies  properly  change  with  new  conditions. 
The  one  determining  question  in  all  matters  of  government  should  be:  What  is 
the  wise  thing  to  do?  The  ancient  method  of  opening  a  country  was  to  build 
wagon  roads.  The  modem  method  is  to  build  railroads.  To  build  these  rail- 
roads ourselves  and  control  them  may  be  an  experiment,  but  such  a  plan  does 
not  suggest  scandals  more  shameful,  or  political  conditions  more  unhealthy, 
than  many  we  have  known  in  new  portions  of  our  country  under  private  owner- 
ship. And  in  the  end  we  will  be  free  to  establish  and  maintain  our  own 
chosen  relationship  between  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States  un- 
hampered by  threats  of  confiscation  or  the  restraining  hand  of  any  merely 
selfish  infiuences.  We  can  only  secure  the  highest  and  fullest  use  of  Alaska 
by  making  her  railways  wholly  subordinate  to  her  industrial  and  social  life 
and  needs — true  public  utilities. 

Respectfully,  Franklin  K.  Lane. 

Hon.  Key  Pittman, 

Chairman  Oommitiee  on  Territories,  United  States  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  another  letter  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  will  also  be  placed  in  the  record. 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  May  13,  1913. 
Mr.  Philip  C.  Fisler, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Territories, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  8th,  inclosing  copies  of  Senate  bills  48  and  133,  has 
been  considered  by  the  commission,  and  I  am  directed  to  say  that  the  commis- 
sion is  not  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  con- 
struction by  the  €k)vemment  of  railroads  in  Alaska. 

The  commission  thinks  that  any  bill  providing  for  any  such  construction 
of  roads  should  clearly  provide  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  pro- 
visions and  requirements  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  commission  the  same  as  other  railroads. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  E.  Clark, 

Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graves,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  vou  on 
the  subject  of  the  Chugach  National  Forest. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENBT  S.  GRAVES,  CHIEF  FOBESTER, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  question  of  the 
Chugach  National  Forest,  its  establishment,  and  its  ultimate  con- 
tinuance, iri  a  problem  of  forestry.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  there 
are    forests    there,  and  whether  these    forests  should  be    handled 
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properly  and  perpetuated,  or  not.  I  think  that  in  the  whole  con- 
sideration by  the  public,  at  least,  of  the  Chugach  National  Forest, 
there  has  been  some  confusion  between  the  question  of  the  forests 
and  the  provision  for  the  timber  supplies  of  Alaska,  and  other  ques- 
tions like  the  railroad  construction,  the  development  of  the  minerals 
and  coal,  and  the  questions  of  the  boundaries  oi  the  forest,  terminals, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  that  those  questions  should  be  sepa- 
rated and  considered  separately  from  the  forest  question:  whether 
there  are  forests  there  and  whether  those  should  be  handled  under 
the  principles  which  will  lead  to  their  economic  and  proper  use,  and 
at  the  same  time  their  perpetuation. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Graves.  We  tried,  in 
the  first  place,  to  limit  this  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  these  bills 
should  be  recommended  favorably  by  the  committee.  That  is,  the 
bill  to  build  railroads  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  subject  naturally  broadened.  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  this  was  not  a  voluntary  attack  on  the  Forest  De- 
partment, but  it  arose  in  this  way,  and  became  material:  Those 
parties  who  have  been  attempting  to  build  railroads  in  Alaska  ap- 
peared before  this  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that 
railroads  can  be  built  in  Alaska  under  proper  conditions,  and  will  be 
built  in  Alaska  under  proper  conditions.  That  naturally  brought 
about  the  conditions  surrounding  those  railroads,  and  it  was  testified 
here  that  this  Chugach  National  Forest  was  one  of  the  main  obstruc- 
tions to  the  building  of  railroads  by  private  individuals.  That  is  the 
way  that  this  subject  came  up,  Mr.  Graves.  It  was  no  desire  to  go 
away  from  the  subject,  but  we  were  forced  into  a  consideration  of 
it.  If  this  national  forest  has  interfered  with  the  building  of  rail- 
roads by  private  individuals,  and  there  is  no  justification  for  the  ex- 
istence of  that  reservation,  then  you  can  readily  see  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Forestry  Department,  and  if  possible 
have  them  voluntarily  relinquish  it,  and  if  not,  have  Congress  relin- 
quish it.    That  is  the  way  we  got  into  the  subject. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  national  forest  there  should  be  based  on  the  con- 
siderations of  the  necessity  from  a  far-sighted  viewpoint  of  the  proper 
handling  of  the  forests  that  are  there,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
laws  which  should  be  changed  to  make  the  proper  utilization  of  the 
resources  and  the  development  of  the  country  compatible  with  the 
idea  of  conservation,  perpetuation,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  forest 
resources,  that  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  very  easily  rectified.  I 
do  not  think  that  because  there  may  be  in  some  cases — usually  on 
account  of  the  present  laws — diflSculties  in  the  development  in  certain 
directions  within  the  forests,  that  that  ought  to  result  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  idea  of  perpetuation  of  the  forest,  but  rather  should  lead 
to  legislation  which  would  cure  the  present  defects  of  the  law. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  acres  are  included  within  that 

reservation  ? 
Mr.  Graves.  There  are  about  11,000,000  acres  within  the  Chugach 

Reserve. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  In  one  compact  body? 


i 
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Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  vou  ever  had  anv  estimates  as  to  the 
amount  of  merchantable  lumber  there  is  to  the  quarter  section,  say. 
or  in  the  whole  reserve,  if  you  will? 

Mr.  Graves.  Our  estimate,  which  is  the  latest  one — and  report.s 
backing  that  I  have  not  yet  received  from  the  field — shows  about  an 
aggregate  of  4,000,000  acres  out  of  the  11,000,000  containing  timl>er. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  that  leaves  us  7,000.000  without? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  should  that  be  held  in  a  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  explanation  of  that  I  must  refer  to  the  way  these 
forests  were  established,  and  the  way  the  lines  were  originally  drawn. 
Hie  aim  originally  was  to  include  the  timber,  but  to  get  a  boundary 
which  could  be  described  in  terms  required  by  the  Land  Office.  They 
followed  the  shore  lines,  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Without  any  regard  to  the  timber? 

Mr.  Gra\'E8.  Without  any  regard  to  the  timber:  so  that  as  the 
timber  is  localized  on  the  islands  and  along  the  shores — running  in- 
land along  some  of  the  rivers — there  was  included  a  great  stretch  of 
land  between  the  forest  limits,  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  including 
many  million  acres. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  you  ever  taken  steps  to  have  released 
from  the  reserve  anv  portion  of  the  7,000,000  which  vou  s«y  is  not 
covered  with  timber? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  onlv  release  was  the  Controller  Bay  three  vears 
ago.  The  areas  which  we  know  from  our  present  information  are 
barren  are  those  which  lie  back  of  the  forest  belt,  and  it  would,  of 
course,  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  release  that,  although  I 
understand  that  that  would  not  meet  the  real  requirements  of  the 
situation  as  to  the  final  boundaries.  I  have  felt  personally,  and  that 
has  been  the  feeling  of  the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  also — this  matter 
has  not  been  brought  before  the  new  Secretary,  but  before  Secretary 
Wilson — that  in  view  of  problems  other  than  forests — ^that  is,  the  use 
of  certain  lands  by  the  public  for  railroad  terminals,  and  perhaps  for 
other  public  uses — there  should  be  no  eliminations  until  the  policy 
of  the  Government  should  be  decided  as  to  what  land  will  be  required 
for  railroad  and  other  public  purposes.  Then  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  trim  down  the  forest  to  what  mi^ht  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
boundary  line,  with,  of  course,  possibilities  for  future  changes  as  new 
conditions  which  we  do  not  now  foresee  occur. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Graves,  I  think  one  of  the  statements  that  im- 
pressed the  committee  strongly  with  reference  to  this  matter  was  a 
statement  made,  or  rather  a  statement  i*ead  from  a  paper  written  by 
George  E.  Baldwin,  of  Valdez,  Alaska,  and  made  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fourteenth  annual  session  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress.    Have  you  seen  that  statement? 

Mr.  Gra\'ES.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  wish  to  read  it  to  you  briefly,  and  then  see  what 
you  have  to  say. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  allow  Mr. 
Graves  first  to  make  a  statement  in  answer  to 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  this  would  direct  his  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  thought  it  would  be  wiser.  Senator,  if  it  agrees 
with  your  view  about  the  matter,  to  let  him  first  state  why  that 
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forest  reserve  was  created  and  why  it  should  now  be  preserved,  as 
his  office  views  the  matter,  and  then  let  us  call  his  attention  to  this 
a  little  later.    I  would  suggest  that. 

Senator  Jones.  My  idea  was  that  he  would  meet  these  suggestions 
as  he  went  alon^,  but  that  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  me, 
although  I  thougnt  he  could  probably  meet  our  questions  better  now. 

Senator  Walah.  I  should  like  to  hear,  if  you  will  agree  to  that, 
from  the  Forester  as  to  why  this  reserve  was  created  in  the  first  place, 
why  these  various  extensions  were  made,  and  why  it  should  now  be 
continued. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  original  recommendations  which  came  up  were 
both  as  to  the  original  area  which  was  set  aside  and  as  to  the  subse- 
quent additions.  They  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  forest  resources.  I  do  not  find  any  other  purposes  in  the 
records.  The  forest  is,  in  my  judgment,  sufficiently  extensive,  and 
certainly  important  enough  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future  devel- 
opment of  Alaska  to  be  handled  with  reference  to  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  its  use,  destruction  from  various  sources,  and  perpetuation. 
The  very  fact  that  the  forest  is  localized  in  its  distribution,  and  does 
not  occur  in  large  compact  bodies,  the  very  fact  that  this  is  rather  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest,  that  the  region  there  is  going  to  need  all  of 
the  timber  it  can  possibly  get  locally  in  the  development  of  its  mines 
and  for  other  uses,  that  there  is  not  here  a  great  amount  of  mer- 
chantable timber  which  will  ultimately  be  exported,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  timber  is  relatively  small  and  its  economic  value  lies  in  its 
future  use  locally  in  mining  industries,  and  so  forth,  makes  its  proper 
handling  important.  There  is  the  same  reason  for  a  conservative 
handling  of  these  timber  resources,  in  my  judgment,  as  any  other 
forest  region,  and  the  fact  that  the  timber  resources  are  limited 
makes  it,  in  my  judgment,  more  imperative  to  use  foresight  in  the 
handling  of  the  timber  resources  than  if  there  was  a  very  large 
supply. 

This  was  the  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  original  boun- 
daries and  the  extensions  made,  the  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the 
forest,  and  the  reason  why  there  should  in  the  long  run  be  a  forest. 

Senator  Jones.  While  those  reasons,  I  can  readily  understand, 
might  apply  as  the  general  policy,  as  to  the  particular  situation  those 
reasons  might  not  applv.  As  I  say,  the  committee  was  attracted 
by  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  claims  to  know  what 
he  is  speaking  about,  and  who  lives  within  the  limits  of  this  reserve'. 
He  says  this: 

This  refierve  covern  tlioiii^iiids  of  Mqiiare  miles  along  the  southern  coast, 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  timber,  being  Iwrren 
aloj^es,  glaciers,  and  mountains  above  tim!>er  line.  liCss  than  10  ytev  cent  is 
covered  with  a  scattering  growtli  of  spruce,  heniloclt.  and  cottonwood  of 
inferior  quality,  practically  all  mature  and  largely  superuiatnre.  Not  a  foot 
of  this  timber  will  ever  be  exp«)rted.  In  fact,  a  large  imrt  of  the  lumber 
used  within  the  limits  of  this  reserve  is  shipi)ed  from  Puget  ??ound.  It  Is 
only  useful  for  local  nee<ls,  and  should  be  used  by  our  i^eople  without  undue 
restriction. 

Forest  reserves  are  supposed  to  be  created  to  provide  timber  for  future 
generations,  to  attract  rainfalls,  to  regulate  stream  flow,  to  prevent  forest 
fires,  and  provide  Government  revenue. 

I^t  us  take  up  these  propositions  in  turn. 

First  What  is  the  use  of  preserving  timber  that  Is  falling  down  and  rotting 
of  old  age  for  future  generations? 
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Second.  As  to  rainfall,  the  area  embraced  within  the  limits  of  this  forest 
reserve  receives  a  rainfkll  of  from  70  to  120  inches  per  annum.  As  over 
Oi*  per  cent  of  this  reserve  is  destitute  of  timber  and  the  treeless  Aleutian 
Islands  to  the  west  of  us  receive  more  rains  than  we  do,  the  idea  that  the 
cutting  of  the  timber  needed  by  our  people  will  have  any  effect  upon  rainfall 
is  utterly  absurd,  etc. 

I  would  just  like  to  hear  what  vou  have  to  say  in  reference  to 
that  statement  and  suggestions  made  there  by  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  a  question  of  fact  in  regard  to  the  extent 
and  condition  of  the  forest.  As  to  the  extent,  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  our  reports  show  in  the  matter  of  the  acreage  it  covers.  There 
are  4,000,000  acres;  a  considerable  portion  of  that  undoubtedly 
is  timber  more  or  less  patchy ;  it  is  not  in  a  solid,  compact  body.  As 
to  the  question  of  this  all  being  matured,  or  overmatured,  our  rec- 
ords show  that  that  is  not  the  lact,  but  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
immature  younger  trees  coming  on.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it 
mi^ht  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  see  some  photographs 
which  were  submitted  with  the  report  recommending  the  western 
addition. 

Senator  Jones.  First,  taking  that. immature  timber,  what  danger 
is  that  timber  in  if  it  should  not  be  in  a  forest  reserve  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  danger  from  fire  is  confined  to  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  forest,  and  the  central 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  any  serious  danger  from  fire? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  have  been  very  extensive  fires  there  in  the 
past,  and  there  is  more  or  less  fire  there  every  year. 

Senator  Jones.  Within  the  limits  of  this  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  but  that  is  confined  to  the  western  portion. 
The  eastern  portion  and  the  central  portion  has  a  very  heavy  rain- 
fall, and  we  might  practically  say  there  is  no  fire  danger  there. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  very  much  timber  in  this  portion  that  is 
subjected  to  fire  possibilities? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  The  fire  danger  is  not  as  great  as  it  is  in 
some  portions  of  the  States  where  there  is  a  long  dry  season.  I 
think  that  in  the  long  run  the  cutting  of  the  timber  should  be  carried 
on  economically,  witnout  waste  and  without  unnecessary  damage  to 
the  intermediate  growth,  with  some  reference  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  forests.  You  can  see  that  in  the  very  beginning,  when  they  first 
entered  the  country,  that  a  little  timber  cutting  here  and  there  might 
not  have  any  serious  eflfect  on  the  forest  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  handling  the  forest  which  looks 
forward  to  taking  care  of  the  forest  in  the  long  run,  and  I  can  not 
see  why  the  same  principles  of  the  care  of  forest  do  not  apply  here 
as  elsewhere. 

Senator  Jones.  The  conditions  there  may  be  such  that  the  neces- 
sity for  the  application  of  general  principles  may  not  be  very  good. 
That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out,  whether  there  was  any  necessity 
for  the  special  application  of  those  general  forestry  principles  which 
most  of  us  agree  should  be  applied  m  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  Mr.  Graves,  that  none  of  the 
committee  are  attacking  the  theory  of  conservation. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  the  first  cuttings  will  be  very  simple  in  the 
matter  of  forestry.  We  want  to  make  the  restrictions  just  as  few 
as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  some  care  and  there 
must  be  some  one  to  see  that  there  is  care.    I  have  had  a  good  deal 
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of  experience  in  practical  operations  which  look  to  some  care  of 
the  forests.  I  have  had  experience  with  paper  regulations,  and  I 
know  that  you  can  not,  in  the  long  run,  secure  an  adequate  handling 
of  the  forest  unless  there  is  a  measure  of  supervision.  It  is  very 
much  like  some  of  our  State  laws  in  regard  to  fire  protection  and 
forestry.  We  have  in  a  ereat  many  of  the  States  admirable  laws 
as  far  as  the  statute  booKs  are  concerned,  but  absolutely  no  ma- 
chinery provided  to  carry  them  out,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are 
a  dead  letter.  I  have  known  of  a  great  many  instances,  in  my  own 
experience  and  under  conditions  with  which  I  have  been-  familiar, 
where  there  have  been  regulations  laid  down  in  the  contract  that  the 
timber  shall  be  cut  thus  and  so,  but  unless  there  is  some  kind  of 
machinery  to  see  that  those  are  carried  out  they  are  very  seldom 
carried  out. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  have  regulations  and 
rules  to  be  carried  out  you  have  got  to  have  somebody  to  see  that 
they  are  carried  out,  but  the  question  in  my  mind  was  whether  there 
was  any  necessity  for  the  rules  and  regulations  up  there.  What  seri- 
ous damage  would  result  if  there  was  no  forest-reserve  policy  in 
force  there? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  matter  of  the  utilization 
there  has  been  in  the  oast,  before  the  question  was  taken  up  at  all, 
a  good  deal  of  wasted  timber  within  tnis  region,  as  the  cutting  of 
timber  and  not  utilizing  it — ^leaving  it  in  the  woods. 

Senator  Jones.  What  purpose  was  it  cut  for? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  it  was  cut  for  railroad  purposes.  I  do  not 
know  the  circumstances  why  it  was  left,  but  I  find  a  reference  to 
one  case  where  there  was  considerable  timber  left  in  the  woods.  I 
speak  of  that  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  need  of  care  in  utiliza- 
tion. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  that  timber  was  abandoned 
or  whether '- 

Mr.  Graves.  The  records  show  that  it  was  abandoned;  yes;  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  there  was  some  particular  diflSculty  which 
occurred  after  the  cutting  of  the  timber,  so  that  they  were  not  able 
to  take  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  difficulty  would  you  imagine  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Perhaps  a  financial  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  they  were  prevented  by  the 
rangers  from  removing  it  until  the  question  was  investigated  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think,  as  I  recollect  this  case — it  occurred  before 
the  establishment  of  the  forest. 

The  Chairman.  Before? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  waste  timber? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  where  there  has  been  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  your  records  of  it  before  the 
establishment  of  the  forest? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  was  in  one  of  the  reports  on  conditions  and  rec- 
ommending the  establishment  of  the  forest. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  reserve  was  created  has  this  railroad 
company  up  there  been  prevented  from  using  some  logs  or  timber 
that  it  cut  for  the  purpose  of  using  on  its  railroad  ? 
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Mr.  Gravts.  They  have  been  prevented  from  taking  timber  free 
oflf  the  right  of  way. 

The  Chairscan.  They  had  cut  some  timber,  had  they  not,  which 
they  were  prevented  from  utilizing) 

Mr.  Graves.  I  believe  there  was  some  timber  which  was  cut  off 
the  right  of  way  and  which  they  were  asked  to  pay  for.  There  was 
a  dispute  which  arose  over  that,  and  they  were  prevented  from 
using  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  that  timber! 
.  Mr.  Graves.  My  recollection  of  it  is  that  some  of  it  was  washed 
down  the  river  and  lost. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where  did  the  suggestion  first  come  from 
to  create  the  original  reserve,  and  where  did  the  suggestions  come 
from  to  create  that  western  extension? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  the  records  showing  the  suggestion — the 
first  suggestion  to  establish  the  reserve.  The  first  portion  of  this 
reserve  was  upon  an  island  which  was  a  game  preserve. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  A  fish  preserve. 

Mr.  Graves.  A  game  or  fish  preserve,  I  think  it  was.  But  who 
made  the  first  suggestion  that  this  should  be  a  forest  reserve  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  not  found  the  first  report.  It  is  probably  in  the  field 
records.  I  have,  however,  records  showing  the  recommendations  for 
the  additions  which  were  made  to  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where  did  they  come  from? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  came  from  the  supervisor  bf  the  forest,  Mr. 
Langille. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Graves,  does  the  map  before  you  [indicating] 
show  the  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  [indicating]  is  the  reserve,  and  this  [indicating] 
showing  it  on  a  smaller  scale  with  the  different  additions.  There 
[indicating]  is  an  island,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  as  a 
part  of  the  forest,  and  then  this  portion  in  here  [indicating]  in  pink 
was  the  first  that  was  set  aside.  That  was  in  1907.  And  then  tnese 
areas  here  [indicating]  were  added  in  1909. 

Senator  Walsh.  Which  colored  section  was  first  added — the 
purple  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  These  three  [indicating]  were  added  together. 

Senator  Walsh.  At  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.    That  was  February  23, 1909. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  are  they  in  the  plats  in  different  colors, 
then  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Because  they  were  based  on  different  reports,  and 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  us  in  reference  to  the  rei)orts  on  which 
those  were  based.    That  is  the  reason  I  have  put  it  in  in  that  way. 

Senator  Walsh.  Different  reports  by  the  same  supervisor? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  was  Mr.  Langille  who  reported  in  1904  on  this 
division  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Walsh.  On  the  purple  division? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  was  reported  in  1908  by  Mr.  Wernstedt. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  green  division  here  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  was  reported  in  1908  by  Mr.  Wernstedt. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  that  [indicating]  is  the  blue  division? 

Mr.  Grav-es.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  got  those  reports  with  you  ? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  put  them  in  the 
record? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  on  this,  Mr.  Graves. 
The  usual  enemies  of  the  forests  are  nres,  cattle  grazing,  and  the 
cutting  of  timber,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  with  insects  and  some  other  additional  things. 
But  those  are  the  principal  things. 

Senator  Waubh.  Let  us  take  those  three  to  start  with.  Take  the 
subject  of  fires.  You  told  us  about  some  fires  having  occurred  in 
these  forests  here? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Waubh.  Where  did  those  fires  occur  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Those  are  on  the  western  portion.  That  is,  the  west- 
em  portion  over  here  [indicating] . 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  adjacent  to  Cooks  Inlet? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  portion  where  there  is  any 
danger  from  fire.    As  I  understand  it,  east  of  that  thei-e  is  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  in  all  the  pink  section  indicated  on  the 
map  the  danger  from  fire  is  of  no  great  consequence  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  in  general.  I  do  not  know  just  where  the  line 
occurs,  but  in  general  it  is  the  western  portion  of  Cooks  Inlet. 

Senator  Wamh,  That,  I  understand,  was  the  portion  of  the  reserve 
first  created? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  western  portion ;  yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  tne  preservation  of  the  forest  there  from 
destruction  by  fires  evidently  was  not  a  moving  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  was  not  a  consideration ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  there. is  no  danger  in  that  neighbor- 
hood from  cattle  crazing  over  the  region  ? 

Mr.  Graves^  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  worry  about  the  cattle. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  could  not  have  been  a  consideration.  As 
to  the  cutting  of  timber,  I  understand  you  to  take  the  view  now  that 
in  all  probability  there  never  will  be  very  much  timber  exported 
from  that  region  to  other  sections  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  it  will  all  be  needed  locally — every  bit  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  there  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no 
timber  exported  from  that  region  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  Whatever  was  cut  was  cut  simply  for  local  use? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  that  is  the  use  which  you  desire  it  to  be 
devoted  to,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  is  the  purj>ose  of  this  forest — to  con- 
j^erve  the  timber  which  will  be  needed  in  local  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  there  are  no  cattle  in  that  region  to 

trample  down 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  considered  at  all. 
Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  any  records  of  the  attack  of  the  forest 

by  insects? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  not  in  this  forest.  I  think  there  is  some  in 
the  other  Alaska  forest. 
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Senator  Walsh.  You  will  proceed  with  respect  to  the  original 
portion.  We  have  eliminated  every  consideration  that  ordinarily 
prompts  the  creation  of  a  forest  reserve,  have  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  remains? 

Mr.  Graves.  Handling  the  forest  with  reference  to  its  economical 
utilization  and  perpetuation,  and  that  is  the  big  reason  for  estab- 
lishing all  the  forests. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  people  cutting  timber  for 
local  purposes  did  not  cut  the  timber  economically  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  I  will  not  say  that.  That  was  not  the  case — 
that  those  using  it  locally  did  not  cut  it  economicallv.  It  was  the 
case — ^the  one  case  that  I  know  of — where  a  railroad  company  did 
not  cut  it  economically. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  pink  region. 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  the  pink  region.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Walsh.  With  respect  to  that,  nad  you  any  information 
about  any  cutting  of  timber  by  the  people  desiring  to  make  use  of 
the  same  locally  in  a  manner  that  was  uneconomical  and  destructive? 

Mr.  Graves.  As  I  have  not  the  original  report  upon  which  that 
first  proclamation  was  made,  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Waubh.  Apparently,  then,  the  animadversions  of  the 
writer  of  the  article  to  which  your  attention  has  been  directed  by 
Senator  Jones  are  all  sound,  so  far  as  the  original  portion  is  con- 
cerned, that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  of  the  orainary  reasons 
applicable  to  that  particular  reason  ? 

Mr.  Grav-es.  I  oo  not  know  what  this  gentleman  has  in  view  as 
to  the  ordinary  reasons.  There  were  undoubtedlv^  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  established  it,  the  ordinary  reasons  which  I  would  have 
in  mind  in  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  forest. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Graves,  the  western  portion,  as  I  understand 
vou — that  is,  the  portion  more  newly  created — ^has  suffered  more  or 
less  from  fires.    Do  your  reports  tell  the  extent  of  these  fires? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  in  those 
earlier  reports  about  fires  on  some  of  the  creeks  and  about  the  earlier 
fires  before  the  occupancy  of  the  United  States.  That  is  scattered 
through  these  earlier  reports  here. 

Senator  Waush.  And  those  fires  in  these  western  regions? 

Mr.  Gra\'es.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  western  region  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  why  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  forest  reserve  as  originally  created? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  why  that  was  not  included  in  the  first 
reserve,  because  I  have  not  seen  the  records  upon  which  it  was 
created. 

Senator  Walsh.  Would  they  include  a  region  upon  which  there 
had  been  no  fires  and  leave  out  the  region  on  which  fires  had  been 
proved  to  have  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  should  say  that  they  are  likely  to  have  had  more 
information  in  regard  to  this  section  in  here  [indicating],  and  that 
they  began  there,  and  they  did  not  include  that  because  they  did  not 
know  about  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Getting  back,  do  the  reports  give  the  extent  of  the 
timber  destroyed  by  these  fires? 
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Mr.  Graves.  No.  A  good  many  of  them  are  old  fires,  and  I  have 
not  seen  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  board  feet  destroyed, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  about  acreage  burned. 

Senator  Waush.  Is  any  information  given  as  to  the  source  of  the 
fire? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  recollect  only  a  reference  to  one  fire,  which  was 
probably  set  along  the  creek,  perhaps  by  carelessness;  and  another 
cause  suggested  in  the  early  days,  which  was  that  it  was  burned  to 
get  rid  of  the  mosquitoes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  we  get  any  kind  of  an  idea  from  it  ns  to  the 
extent  of  the  area  thus  burned  over? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  there  is  reference  to  the  fires.  There  was  one 
reference  to  a  burned  area  of  about  135,000  acres.  Whether  that  was 
from  one  fire  I  do  not  know,  but  possibly  it  included  areas  that  had 
been  burned  at  different  times.  I  think  that  probably  the  burned 
areas  that  you  find  here  [indicating],  where  the  forest  covering  has 
been  destroyed,  result  from  fires  of  various  periods. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  any  maps  that  would  indicate  the  par- 
ticular location  of  these  fires? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not  such  exact  information  about  the 
country. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  annual  rain- 
fall in  that  region  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  there  are  records  in  this  report,  as  I  recollect 
it.    That  can  be  very  easily  obtained. 

Senator  Walsh.  Taking  this  Alaska  Northern  Railway,  can  you 
teU  us  what  the  rainfall  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  railway — 
say,  100  miles  on  either  side  of  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  I  never  looked  into  that 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  you  have  no  information  about  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  may  be  in  our  records  here,  but  I  did  not  undertake 
to  carry  that  in  mina. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  Mr.  Graves,  the  liability  to  fire  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  amount  of  actual  rainfall  and  its  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  as  much  on  distribution  as  anything.  I  believe 
there  is  a  short  period  in  the  spring  and  the  summer  when  there  is 
danger  from  fire.  As  to  whether  that  is  so  every  year  or  not  I  can 
not  give  you  that  exact  information. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  any  information,  Mr.  Graves,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  forest  within,  say,  20  miles  of  that  railroad  on 
either  side? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  very  well  brought  out,  sir,  in  this  report  of  which 
I  have  these  photographs,  which  describe  the  forests  in  a  good  deal 
of  detail  along  the  aifferent  streams,  including  the  course,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  this  railroad  follows.  And  this  describes  in  a 
good  deal  of  detail  the  general  character  of  the  forest,  following 
]t  up  to  some  of  these  lakes  [indicating],  and  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  conditions  around  Tumagain  Arm  here.  Another  report  ^ves 
a  pretty  good  description  of  the  forest  in  the  Kenai  addition.  JPer- 
haps  you  would  be  interested  if  I  passed  these  photographs  around. 
Those  are  the  portions  contained  in  that  southwestern  portion  of  the 
forest  [indicating  photographs]. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  these  photographs  give  the  conditions  in 
the  area  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention  ? 
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Mr.  Graves.  To  the  area  where  there  was  any  danger  from  fires. 
It  is  that  purple  area  in  the  southwest — that  Kenai  addition. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Graves,  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  the 
service  takes  the  position  that  the  act  authorizing  this  railroad  to 
make  use  of  timber  for  construction  purposes  adjacent  to  its  road 
is  no  longer  applicable  when  the  area  is  embraced  within  a  forest 
reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  a  conclusion  of  the  department  attorneys,  and 
T  have  been  bound  by  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  is  purely  a  question  of  law  and  not  a 
question  of  policy  for  me  to  decide  at  all;  I  should  think  that  in  a 
case  of  that  sort — and  other  similar  questions  of  the  adaptability  of 
the  national  forests  to  development — the  difficulties  can  be  cured  by 
legislation  which  will  not  sacrifice  the  idea  of  the  perpetuation  and 
continued  care  of  the  forest,  but  rather  would  make  the  forest  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  country  there.  That  is  the  idea  I  have 
in  mind — a  constructive  view  rather  than  a  breaking  down  of  the 
forest,  simply  because  there  may  be  some  point  of  law  such  as  that 
which  prevents  us  from  giving  the  railroads  some  timber.  I  think 
ihat  ought  to  be  cured  in  another  way  rather  than  by  destroying 
everything. 

Senator  Walsh.  About  how  far  is  the  railroad  permitted  to  go 
from  this  line  under  an  act  of  that  character,  with  a  view  to  taking 
timber  for  construction  purposes? 

Mr.  Graves.  Do  you  mean  outside  of  the  forest? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  2  or  3  miles.  Mr.  Patrick, 
do  you  know? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  decisions  have  gone  all  the  way  from  2  or  3 
miles  to  20  miles,  and  in  one  case,  I  think,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  it  went  nearly  50  miles.  In  all  the  decisions  of  all  the 
courts  I  have  been  able  to  find  I  think  20  miles  is  about  the  limit. 

Senator  Walsh.  My  impresaon  is  20  miles  is  the  limit. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Twenty  miles  was  the  limit  except  in  one  case. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  want  to  encourage  travel  througii  the  foi-est, 
Mr.  Graves,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  a  recognized  policy  of  your  office  that  the 
more  travel  there  is  the  more  information  you  get  about  fires  and 
the  quicker  you  can  reach  them  for  the  purpose  of  extingui^ing 

them? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir ;  and  these  forests  ought  to  be  opened  up  for 
use  to  the  public,  and  we  want  to  make  them  just  as  useful  as  we 
can,  and  if  there  is  anything  which  interferes  with  a  proper  de- 
velopment and  use  of  those  forests,  that  ought  to  be  cured;  and  that 
is  where  I  want  to  state,  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  change— if  it 
seems  desirable  to  have  this  timber  given  to  a  railroad  as  a  subsidy 
or  in  any  other  sense — ^why,  let  us  have  that  change  rather  than  have 
the  forest  destroyed. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  policy  of  your  office  is  con- 
cerned, you  would  like  to  see  this  forest  reserve  gridironed  with 
railroads  ? 
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Mr.  Graves.  I  should  like  to  see  it  gridironed  with  railroads.  I 
should  like  to  see  settlers  there.  I  should  like  to  see  people  in  there. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  whole  country  developed  and  this  forest  used 
as  a  means  to  help  that  development  and  in  the  long  run  to  provide 
the  tunber  for  the  industrial  development  of  the  future,  but  n<a  to 
have  it  all  used  up  and  exhausted. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why,  then,  an  area  20 
miles  on  either  side  of  this  line  of  road  should  not  be  eliminated 
from  this  forest,  so  that  the  road  could, exercise  its  right  and  take 
timber  for  construction  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  should  think  personally  that  it  would  be  better 
to  grant  them  the  right  to  the  use  of  that  under  proper  restrictions. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  to  amend  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  you  would  have  to  amend  the  law. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  would  favor  the  amending  of  the  forest 
reserves  act  so  as  to  permit  railroads  to  exercise  their  right  to  take 
timber  within  the  forest  reserve  free  for  construction  purposes,  just 
the  same  as 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  would  be  very  proper  in  Alaska,  because 
it  is  in  line  with  the  general  feeling  of  everybody  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  assist  in  the  development  there  in  every  way  possible. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Graves,  you  spoke  of  one  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  creation  of  this  large  reserve,  the  withholding  of 
it  for  purposes  of  railroad  or  other  road  construction.  Could  the 
reserve  be  abandoned  and  still  hold  back  as  a  reserve  the  gorges  and 
canyons  where  it  was  probable  that  a  railroad  might  be  built,  and 
could  that  be  done  safely? 

Mr.  Gra^tjs.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  quite  understand  that  first 
part  of  your  question. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  plac- 
ing so  much  land  within  the  reserve  was  to  withhold  it  for  railroad 
or  other  construction. 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir ;  I  think  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  so  understood  you. 

Mr.  Gra\t:s.  No;  I  said  the  reason  that  I  had  not  recommended 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  barren  land  and  other  land  be  eliminated 
was  because  I  felt  that  we  should  know  first  what  lands  are  going  to 
be  required  for  any  possible  public  use  and  development,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  railroad. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Assuming  that  railroads  were  to  be  built, 
they  would  have  to  be  built  along  certain  streams,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Could  you  not  withhold  enough  lands 
within  the  reserve  for  these  purposes  and  still  release  a  large  body  of 
land  which  is  not  being  utilized  at  all  now,  and  probably  will  not  be 
utilized  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Gra>t».  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  a  reserve  of  simply 
the  lands  through  which  the  railroads  should  run.  The  idea  is  to 
hold  under  public  direction  a  forest,  no  matter  where  it  occurs. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  assuming,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
bills,  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  might  be  suggested  for  passage. 
Then  the  Government  would  want  to  hold  back  certain  lands  which 
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would  be  needful  for  railroad  construction.    Those  lands  could  be 
held  in  the  reserve,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  we  knew  where  the  lines  of  the  roads  were  to  run— 
I  am  not  speaking  of  any  question  of  forestry  now,  but  just  simply 
the  holding  of  the  lands  for  possible  rights  of  way  for  the  Govern- 
ment— if  we  knew  where  they  were  to  run,  if  we  knew  where  their 
terminals  were  to  be,  what  other  lands  were  to  be  required  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States,  then  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  change  the 
boundaries  of  the  forest  so^as  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  reserving  the 
timber  portion  and  releasing  the  rest. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Railroad  construction  is  only  possible  along 
certain  streams  toward  the  interior  of  Alaska.  I  guess  that  is  true, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  we  were  satisfied  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
their  running  up  certain  streams  and  valleys,  and  none  of  the  others, 
that  would  open  the  way  to  the  release  of  these  lands  which  were  not 
required. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Those  could  be  withheld,  so  that  they  could 
not  get  in  the  hands  of  people  who  would  control  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion, could  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  that  could  be  done.  I  want  to  recall  there,  sir, 
that  we  have  been  making  boundary  surveys  of  the  forests  for  the 
last  five  years  throughout  the  United  States,  trimming  the  forests 
down  closer  than  the  original  boundaries,  which  naturally  were  drawn 
rather  roughly;  and  during  the  last  few  years  we  have  eliminated 
something  Tike  11,000,000  acres,  which  were  found  to  be  of  a  character 
not  suited  to  permanent  forest  purposes.  That  principle  will  be 
applied  here  just  as  soon  as  I  know  what  can  be  saved.  I  can  tell 
what  is  not  proper  for  a  forest  reserve  with  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  further  examination.  We  have  been  gathering  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation already,  and  we  know  a  good  deal  more  than  we  did  pre- 
viously about  what  could  be  very  properly  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graves,  what  is  that  timber  used  principally 
for,  locally? 

Mr.  Graves.  Mostly  for  railroads  and  mining.  There  is  not  very 
much  other  use  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  use  it  for  in  railroading? 

Mr.  Graves.  Ties  and  other  general  construction — ^stringers, 
bridges,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  use  it  for  in  mining? 

Mr.  Graves.  Ties  and  mining  props,  and  any  other  ordinary  min- 
ing use — prospecting  and  development  of  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  considerable  of  the  timber  of  sufficient 
size  for  ties  and  mining  props? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  that  timber?  What  kind 
of  timber  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Most  of  the  timber  in  this  forest  is  spruce  and  hem- 
lock. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  so  far  as  tensile  strength  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Coinpared  with  that  from  other  forests? 

The  Chairman.  Comparatively  speaking,  of  course. 

Mr.  Graves.  These  species  as  compared  with  the  same  elsewhere? 
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The  Chairman.  Along  with  the  same  species  in  British  Columbia 
and  Canada. 

Mr,  Graves.  I  have  no  data  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  data  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  no  data  on  the  comparative  strength  of  this 
Alaskan  timber  with  the  same  species  in  British  Columbia.  We  have 
not  made  any  tests  there. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
your  department  in  determining  its  commercial  value? 

Mr.  Gra\^s.  If  the  timber  were  to  be  exported  we  would  have 
more  tests  than  we  have  now.  For  example,  we  are  making  tests  on 
the  western  timber  for  paper  production,  including  the  Alaskan 
species,  and  we  have  already  been  getting  some  data  which  has  been 
of  considerable  use  to  us  and  to  private  owners  as  well.  1  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  tests  on  timber  merely  used 
locally.  We  know  it  can  be  used  for  local  purposes,  and  we  do  not 
have  to  put  it  into  testing  machines  to  find  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  miner  in  seeking  struts,  or  "props," 
as  you  term  them,  would  naturally  want  to  pick  the  strongest  timber 
he  could  get  for  that  purpose,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  railroad  company  in  construction .  work 
would  want  to  get  strong,  heavy  ties? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  more  apt  to  be  the  matured  timber, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  the  matured 
timber  and  in  some  cases  it  might  not.  It  might  be  in  some  cases  the 
matured  timber  would  be  larger  than  the  actual  requirements  and 
middle-sized  timber  would  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  immature  timber,  being  a  few  years  younger 
than  some  of  the  others,  was  apparently  the  same  size 

Mr.  Graves.  It  would  probably  be  mostly  classed  as  matured  tim- 
ber.    I  was  thinking  more  of  the  size.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  objections  to  the  railroad  company 
using  this  timber  for  ties  in  the  advancement  of  its  line  through 

that  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  would  be  an  admirable  thing  to  do. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  broad  point  of  view  for  the  Government  to 
take,  to  assist  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  miner  using  that 
timber  for  props  and  struts? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  uses  it  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  many  people  are  using  it  up  there.  It  is  more 
for  the  future  than  local  use. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  will  it  be  used  for  there  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  probably  going  to  be  some  use  in  some  parts 
there  for  shingles  and  lumber — what  can  be  used  for  lumber  locally. 
There  will  be  unquestionably  more  demand  than  at  the  present  time 
for  boxes,  for  instance,  for  the  canneries.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
demand  for  that  in  the  reserve  farther  south,  and  some  use,  I  be- 
lieve, here  [indicating], 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  manufacture  of  himber  would  they  not 
naturally  want  to  get  the  largest  trees? 

Mr.  (jRAVES.  Yes.  sir;  the  largest  trees  would  be  the  ones  we 
would  want  to  cut  first,  too. 

The  Chairman.  The  cutting  w^ould  be  naturally  what  you  would 
prescribe  they  should  cut,  to  get  down  to  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  Probably  with  the  present  use  of  simply  cutting  a 
tree  here  and  there 

The  Chairman.  The  only  danger  we  come  back  to  is  not  the  dan- 
ger of  cutting,  apparently,  because  it  seems  the  cutting  would  be 
such  cutting  as  you  yourself  would  desire,  but  it  is  the  danger  of  fire. 
You  have  not  any  real  data  on  that  subject  to  show  us  to  what  extent 
the  danger  of  fire  is  there? 

Mr.  (traves.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  good  deal  in  here  [indicating].  I 
have  not  taken  all  of  the  sheets  and  memorized  them,  and  I  have 
not  a  map  to  show  you,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  in  here 
that  I  can  file. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  rangers  have  you  in  that  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  to-day  we  have  in  this  forest  four  men  work- 
ing in  addition  to  a  man  helping  on  a  launch. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  five — one  on  water  and  four  on 
land.' 

Mr.  GRA.VE8.  Those  are  doing  different  things.  During  the  past 
year  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  has  been  gathering  informa- 
tion for  use  in  regard  to  what  the  conditions  are  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  men  stationed? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  give  you  the  names  of  the  local  stations,  sir. 
I  have  not  the  record  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  awful  big  territory,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Are  they  not  at  Cordova? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes:  there  is  one  at  Cordova,  but  I  do  not  know  where' 
each  man  is  located. 

The  Chairman.  One  at  Cordova.    Where  are  the  others  located? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  where  the  others  are,  sir.  I  have  not 
the  records  here. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  there  are  three  others  lost  somewhere  in 
the  reserve.  Is  there  a  trail  from  Seward  across  to  Cooks  Inlet  there, 
where  you  say  there  is  considerable  timber  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  give  you  the  location  of  the  trails  and  the 
roads  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  heavy  mountain 
range  lying  between  Seward  and  Cooks  Inlet? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  where  the  railroad  goes  in — through  there 
[indicating].    There  are  the  mountains  down  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  country  in  between 
that  and  Cooks  Inlet? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  western  portion  [indicating]  is  a  plateau,  and 
this  eastern  portion  over  here  [indicating]  is  mountainous-  On  the 
Kenai  Peninsula,  and  to  some  extent  on  these  mountains  and  far- 
ther west  on  this  plateau,  that  I  spoke  of,  are  the  possible  dangers 
of  fire. 

^  The  Chairman.  What  fires  have  you  put  out  along  Cooks  Inlet 
since  you  have  been  there! 
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Mr.  GsATES.  Our  records  of  last  year  show  that  there  were  six 
fires  in  the  forest 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  they? 

Mr.  Gbayes.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  location  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  were  engaged  in  putting  out 
those  fires? 

Mr.  GrRAVES.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  details  of  those  six  fires.  As 
we  had  last  year  something  like  1,600  fires  in  the  national  forests, 
including  those  six,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  master  the  details  or 
each  one. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Graves,  we  wanted  this  informa- 
tion, and  if  you  have  not  got  it  we  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  get  it  from  the  field,  but  I  have  not  it  in  the 
Washington  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  keep  it  in  the  Washington  office? 

Mr.  Graves.  Xo,  sir;  we  have  a  system  of  decentralization  of  our 
organization,  and  I  bring  as  few  things  into  the  Washington  office  as 
possible.  That  is,  I  give  as  much  authority  as  possible  to  the  local 
offices,  so  that  there  may  be  a  prompt  transaction  of  business,  and 
sufficient  authority  so  that  they  will  only  have  to  come  to  us  for  the 
larger  things.  I  have  statistics  covering  the  loss  by  fires  listed  for 
the  national  forests,  but  I  have  not  asked  my  men  to  send  in  detailed 
reports  of  each  one  of  the  fires. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  stationed  in  the 
western  portion  of  this  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  where  these  men  are  stationed. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  one  is  at  Cordova?  That  is  on  the 
eastern  portion. 

Mr.  Graves.  These  men,  I  suppose,  for  the  most  part  are  out  in 
the  forest  traveling  about  doing  different  work. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  could  not  travel  from  Cordova  very 
well  by  land  over  to  the  western  portion,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  a  launch  there. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  could  not  travel  through  that  portion? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  except  as  they  passed  a  point  here  and  there  in 
getting  information  about  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Along  the  coast? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  that  is  where  the  timber  is,  and  they  would 
work  to  the  interior  in  some  places  where  the  timber  runs  inland  on 
this  western  portion,  as  it  does  in  a  great  many  places  upon  tHat 
plateau. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  was  Controller  Bay  released  from  the 
Chugach  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  was  believed  that  the  release  of  that  would  encour- 
age the  development  of  a  railroad. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  not  all  released  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  was  quite  a  release  made  there. 

Senator  Jones.  About  3,000  acres? 

Mr.  Graves.  Twelve  thousand  acres. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  was  it  expected  that  would  encourage  rail- 
road building? 

Mr.  Graves.  By  enabling  the  railroad  company  to  secure  a  ter- 
minal. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  the  lands  permitted  to  go  to  patents 
within  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  I  think  they  will  be.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  gone  to  patent  or  not,  but  I  think  scrip  was  filed  on  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Soldiers'  additional  homestead  scrip. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  understand  that.  I  understood  that  all 
that  was  released  of  that  was  the  terminals  for  Mr.  Ryan's  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Twelvc  thousand  acres  were  released. 

Senator  Jones.  He  does  not  get  all  of  that,  does  he? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  gets  four  tracts. 

Senator  Jones.  About  how  many  acres  altogether? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  About  500  acres. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  did  the  rest  of  it  go,  and  for  what  purpose 
was  it  released? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  A  middle  tract  is  reserved  to  the  Government 
along  the  water  front. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  those  middle  tracts  open  to  entry? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  How  are  they  eliminated? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  area  was  chosen  as  a  convenient  area  to  describe 
and  eliminate. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  it  eliminated? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  now  subject  to  entry? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  By  anybody  who  wants  to  go  and  take  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is,  following  up  tne  line  here  which  can  be  lo- 
cated with  reference  to  the  shore  line. 

Senator  Jones.  All  the  land  along  the  shore  line  except  these 
alternate  parts  which  are  reserved  by  law  are  subject  to  entry  now 
bv  anvbodv  who  desires  to  make  them,  without  interference  bv  the 
forest  reserve,  or  anybody? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  was  that  elimination  made  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  was  on  October  28,  1910 — 12,800  acres. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  there  a  similar  elimination  made  around 
Seward  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  was  the  only  elimination  made  at  that  time. 
There  was  an  elimination  at  Valdez  in  1907.  Those  appear  to  be 
the  onlv  ones. 

Senator  Walsh.  No  elimination  about  Seward? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Scward  is  not  included  in  the  reserve. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  there  was  an  area  originally  included 
in  that,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  town  of  Seward  is  not  included  in  the 
reserve. 

Mr.  Graves.  This  was  included,  evidently — this  area  over  here 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now  that  my  attention  is  invited  to  it  I  see  that 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  southwest  region,  including  all 
of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  some  considerable  area  to  the  northeast 
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and  west  of  Seward  that  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  included 
in  the  forest  reserve  at  all.    Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  timber  along  in  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  some  timber  alon^  the  edge  here  [indicating] 
and  some  timber  along  the  edge  there  [indicating]  and  some  along 
here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  general  principles  you  have  spoken  about  are 
as  applicable  to  that  as  any  other  forest? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  but  why  that  was  excluded  I  do  not  know. 
We  have  not  found  any  reason  in  the  record  for  drawing  the  line 
just  as  it  was. 

Senator  Jones.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  timber  is  along 
the  coast,  with  a  stretch  of  4  or  5  miles  inland,  and  yet  there  is  a 
territorv  along  there  which  is  not  included. 

Mr.  (jraves.  It  follows  it  along  this  creek  [indicating]  and  across 
the  mountain. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  another  question.  Some  testimony  has  been 
given  here  to  the  effect  that  the  Tanana  Valley  is  covered  with  a 
growth  of  what  might  be  perhaps  appropriately  described  as  scrubby 
timber,  and  apparently  homesteaders  are  allowed  freely  to  go  in 
there  and  cut  down  this  timber  and  make  farms  in  the  country  if 
they  desire  to  do  so.  Applying  the  general  principles  that  you  spoke 
of  awhile  ago,  why  was  not  all  this  region  put  into  a  forest  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  tell  you,  except  that  perhaps  they  did  not 
know  very  much  about  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Perhaps  they  did  not  know  about  the  conditions 
there,  or  perhaps  there  were  other  conditions  there  which  made  it 
undesirable  to  include  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Fairbanks  was  established  long  before  1907,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  tell  you  w-hy  there  was  no  action  taken  up 
there. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  do  you  not  immediately  proceed  to  make  a 
forest  reserve  of  that? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  same  reasons  would  suggest  it  to  you, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  any  information  about  the  forests  in  that 
country,  and  I  can  not  answer  whether  I  should  recommend  a  forest 
reserve  there  or  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  All  these  general  principles  that  you  spoke  of  as 
applicable  down  there  are  equally  as  applicable  to  the  region  above, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  may  or  they  may  not  be.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  conditions  are. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes ;  but  you  told  us  that  there  were  no  peculiar 
conditions  down  there  below:  that  you  just  simply  applied  the  gen- 
eral principles  applicable  to  the  creation  of  forest  reserves. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  you  could  make  quite  as  sweeping  a 
conclusion  as  that,  Senator,  because  there  are  a  great  many  placCvS 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  agricultural  development  possible  where 
I  would  not  recommend  a  forest. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Why? 

Mr.  Graves.  Because  I  want  in  our  forests  to  have  land  which  is 
useful  for  the  production  of  trees,  and  not  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
am  trying  to  take  out  of  our  national  forests,  as  fast  as  it  is  possible, 
agricultural  lands,  and  there  may  be  a  good  many  conditions  where 
there  exist  forests  where  it  is  undesirable  to  make  a  permanent  na- 
tional forest.  Therefore  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  asked  to  commit 
myself  on  a  question  where  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  local 
conditions. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  difference  would  appear  to  be,  then,  that  there 
are  agricultural  possibilities  in  the  Tanana  Valley  and  not  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  southern  region? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  except  your  sug- 
gestion that  homesteaders  were  settling  in  there ;  but  the  agricultural         , 
possibilities  of  this  section^  I  understand,  are  very  small.  j 

Senator  Walsh.  A  picture  has  been  submitted  to  us  of  an  experi-         I 
ment  station  established  by  your  department,  and  apparently  they 
have  gone  to  work  and  cut  down  the  forest,  as  they  have  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  are  making  farms  there. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  if  we  can  find  a  lot  of  agricultural  land  in 
there  we  ought  to  get  it  into  settlement  just  as  fast  as  we  can ;  and  you 
will  find  me,  as  long  as  I  am  here,  doing  everything  to  encourage  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  simply  endeavoring  to  ascertain  why  the 
general  principles  were  not  carried  out.  We  were  trying  to  find  out 
why  the  Chugach  Reserve  was  created  at  all,  Mr.  Graves. 

Mr.  Graves.  Why  this  area  down  here  [indicating]  was  not  cre- 
ated, or  other  areas? 

Senator  Walsh.  The  entire  forest  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  Another  thing.  It  has  also  been  suggested  in  the 
letter  to  which  your  attention  nas  been  invited  by  Senator  Jones 
that  the  preservation  of  stream  flow  could  not  have  been  an  important 
consideration  in  establishing  that  reserve.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  is  probably  true. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  spoke  of  the  western  extension  having 
been  created  on  Mr.  Langille's  report.  Did  he  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  report  against  the  creation  of  that  extension  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  he  reported  in  favor  of  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  have  his  report? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Has  he  since  this  reported  in  favor  of  the 
elimination  or  the  setting  out  of  the  whole  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  He  has  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  simply  the  areas  of  this  sort  [indicating], 
and  he  has  called  our  attention  to  timber  lying  outside  here  [indi- 
eating]. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Ad\'ising  an  increase  of  the  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  Recommending  that  if  there  are  any  changes  in  the 
boundaries  that  some  areas  be  eliminated  and  some  addeof. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  he  report  against  the  reservation  in 
the  first  instance? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  found  any  record  that  he  did,  sir. 
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suf^^^^I  p^MBEsi^iN.  The  reason  I  am  asking  is  that  it  has  been 
anf  ?i^^  ^  ??  ^  ^^-  MacKenzie  that  he  did.    I  do  not  know 
M^  about  It  myself. 

iw,*!'  "*i^-  J  simply  find  the  records  here  that  he  recommended 

S     f  ^*A*-   ^  "^^^er  heard  that  he  did  otherwise. 
nrxi^i^      ^jT^^^''^^^^-  ^°"^<*  ""^y  portion  of  that  reserve,  in  your 
;.Kt^  -    '     .    >'™'^«s,  be  recommended  for  elimination  without  any 
impairment  of  the  Government's  rights  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Gbaves.  Certainly. 

Senator  Chambeblain.  How  much? 

nJ^^"  S**^*,,-^  ***  *^  "'^^^^  country  here  [indicating]  that  has 
DO  tiTO^r  at  all.  It  is  mountain  slopes,  and  the  only  reason  it  was 
mciuded  was  so  as  to  get  a  description  following  a  mountain.    That 

f«*f u  '^.^'°®  -^^"^  ^<'«  ^®"W  accept  that  as  a  description.  And 
^rough  here  [indicating]  that  was  all  included  for  that  purpose, 
senator  Chamberlain.  How  much  does  that  portion  include  which 

y®"  say  might  be  recommended  for  elimination  ? 

w^j  u  ^V  ^  ^**  "***^  ^<*^'  Senator,  how  much  the  total  amount 
would  be  which  would  be  included  in  a  line  across  there  [indicating]. 

i.,*^u  PJ'obably  be  several  million  acres,  which  could  be  struck 
out  there. 

eli^"*^"^   Chamberlain.  Have  you   ever  recommended   that   for 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  have  you  not  done  it? 

JVlr.  (jRAVES.  When  I  make  the  elimination  to  trim  down  the  bound- 
aries 1  want  more  information  than  I  have  now  about  the  condi- 
tions so  as  to  make  it  reasonably  right,  and  also  because  I  want  at 

h««l*™®  iJ?*®  ***  ,™®®*  'h®  requirements  in  other  portions  than  the 
uarmiportKHis  where  the  problem  depends  upon  what  areas  should 
«r»rtv-  ?^  ?  ,,^*^  purposes.  You  may  recollect,  perhaps,  at  the 
ume  uus  Controller  Bay  elimination  was  made  that  there  was  some 
puDUc  discussion  CMiceming  it  and  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
Whether  that  should  not  have  been  retained  in  the  forest  until  the 
question  was  settled  of  whether  the  Government  was  jroing  to  build 
a  railroad  or  not. 

in^ r?**?^  n^^S™*^.^?:  '^h*'"®  ^^  "really  more  reason  for  retain- 

ihf^  7^^  ®*y  ^**'?  ^«  •^^''^^  th*'"  tl^ere  was  for  retaining 
that  7,000,000  acres,  was  there  not? 

f^rfi.  ^^fJ^A^^^  reason  why  there  was  no  particular  demand 
tor  the  7,000,000  acres  back  there  is  because  nobody  wants  them. 
:^Fa'^  V  "Pr^.°i^«  glaciers  and  mountains,  and  rough  country, 
and  down  here  [mdicatmg]  there  was  a  demand  for  this  land  for 
pnvate  puroose&  My  own  judgment  is  that  as  soon  as  we  know  the 
areas  which  could  be  retamed,  like  ControUer  Bay,  if  that  should 
have  been  retained,  then  we  wiU  be  in  the  position  to  go  ahead  and 
cut  down  the  forests. 

wm*^''^*^  Chambbm^in  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  how  lone 
will  It  take  to  ascertam  how  much  land  ought  to  be  included  within 
toat  reservation? 

.nJ^K  ^"tn;i^  '^"^^  ^'^^  the  information  I  have  got  in  the  field, 
and  by  probably  a  personal  conference  with  the  supervisor  up  there 
I  could  make  a  recommendation  m  a  pretty  short  time.    The  result 
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of  the  recent  examination  and  work  up  there  are  still  in  the  field 
office.    They  have  not  come  in. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Even  then  it  would  be  a  matter  largely 
of  guesswork  upon  the  part  of  your  supervisor,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  would  have  to  oe  pretty  broad  lines  drawn 
even  then  in  order  to  make  a  feasible  description  up  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for 
any  five  men — I  believe  you  say  you  have  five  men  up  there — io  go 
over  the  ground  within  a  lifetime,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  accurate  examination 
would  be  necessary.  I  think  we  could  get  at  it  on  much  broader 
lines  than  to  make  an  accurate  survey. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Could  you  make  an  estimate  or  have  yon 
ever  made  an  estimate  in  round  numbers  as  to  the  amount  of  mer- 
chantable timber  within  that  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  latest  figures — I  have  not  got  the  report  on  which 
that  is  based — ^show  that  there  are  about  3,000,000,000  leet  of  mature 
and  overmature  timber  reasonably  accessible. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  On  the  11,000,000  acres  within  the  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  and  that  the  less  accessible  timber,  including  the 
timber  which  is  classed  as  immature,  but  which  is  big  enough  for 
use,  there  is  somewhere  between  20,000,000,000  and  30,000,000,000 
feet. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  Mr.  Greeley  said  the  other  day  that  there 
was  about  28,000,000,000  feet,  estimating  an  average  of  7,000  feet 
an  acre  for  4,000,000  acres. 

Mr.  Graves.  About  3,000,000,000  feet  of  that  is  what  would  be 
classed  as  reasonably  accessible.  I  have  not  the  reports  on  which 
those  figures  were  given.  They  came  in  connection  with  another 
official  report  which  we  have  called  for,  looking  to  the  estimates  of 
all  the  timber  in  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  May  I  ask  the  witness  some  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Graves,  you  know  that  in  nearly  every 
matter  of  life  there  are  horrible  examples,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  If  you  were  made  to  understand  that  this 
Chugach  National  Reserve  is  the  horrible  example  in  forest  reserves, 
as  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  that  country,  would 
you  give  it  syme  attention  promptly?  Could  you  do  it?  Are  you 
in  a  position  to  do  it,  so  us  to  eliminate  such  portions  of  it  as  have  no 
timber? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  could  recommend  the  eliminations,  the  cutting  down 
of  this  forest  to  the  President  for  his  action  and  recommendation. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  now  refer  to  vour  large  map  entitled  "  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  forest  Service,  Henry  S.  Graves, 
forester,  Chugach  National  Forest,  Alaska,  compiled  from  official 
records  and  other  sources,  1910,"  and  also  to  the  small  map  which 
you  have  filed  of  the  same  reserve  in  different  colors.  Have  you  ever 
examined  any  of  it  personally  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  been  in  this  forest :  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  All  you  know  about  it  is  what  you  have  re- 
ceived from  your  foresters  ? 
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Mr.  Grates.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  western 
part?  Have  you  ever  given  that  western  part  much  consideration 
from  the  reports  you  have  received — along  Cook  Inlet  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  With  respect  to  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  timber  that  it  contains. 

Mr.  Graves.  Only  I  have  read  the  reports  of  it. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  How  much  does  it  contain  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not 

Mr.  Wickersham.  In  round  numbers.    I  do  not  mean  the  details. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  give  it. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Is  it  heavily  forested  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  but  I  understand  that  over  approximately 
half  that  area  there  are  some  trees. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Is  it  generally  represented  to  you  as  a  level 
country ! 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  called  a  plateau  country.  I  do  not  ima^ne  that 
it  is  at  all  level.  I  imagine  that  there  are  a  series  of  low  ridges,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Wicker8ha3i.  But  it  is  a  high  mountainous  country? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.  I  understand  that  the  trees  run  up  fre- 
quently as  high  as  an  elevation  of  1,600  feet,  and  in  some  places  even 
higher. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Along  the  hillsides? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  know  that  region  has  been  inhabited  for 
100  vears? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  understand  the  Russians  were  there  originally. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  And  they  are  there  yet.  They  have  locations 
along  there;  they  have  towns  all  along  there.  You  understand  that, 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  any  information  about  that. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
that  level  country  along  there  is  also  underlain  with  heavy  veins  of 
coal? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir:  I  have  not  any  information  about  the  coal. 
I  did  not  consider  that  question. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Your  attention,  then,  has  not  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  this  level  country  along  the  east  side  of  Cook  Inlet,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  level  and  a  plateau  countrv,  is  underlain  with  heavy  beds  of 
coal? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  in  fact,  I  have  not  considered  the  coal  ques- 
tion at  all  in  this  map. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  the  coal  is  there.  When  you  leave  that 
country  you  strike  into  what  appears  on  this  large  map,  to  which  I 
have  called  your  attention,  what  are  called  glaciers? 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  proceeding  eastward? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.    Wickersham.  Those    forests — those    immense    glaciers    are 

there. 
Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  they  show  on  the  map. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  understand,  then,  that  this  area  north  of 
Seward  is  all  mountainous? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  understand  that  the  general  character  in  here  [in- 
dicating]— this  is  the  mountain  section  here  [indicating],  but  not 
the  whole  section. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So  that  substantially  this  great  Kenai  Penin- 
sula is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  part  being  alon£  Ck>ok  Inlet,  which 
is  heavy  and  underlain  with  coal,  and  the  rest  of  it  being  high  and 
mountainous  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  which  these  immense  glaciers  exist  and  in 
which  there  is  timber?  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  timber 
there? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  suppose  there  is  timber  around  the  ed^e  here  [indi- 
cating], and  there  is  timber  running  up  in  here  [indicating],  but 
how  it  is  in  here  [indicating]  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Has  it  been  represented  to  you  that  these  moun- 
tains in  here  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  from  Prince 
William  Sound,  are  very  steep  and  very  large  mountains,  filled  with 
glaciers  and  covered  with  eternal  snows  ?  Had  that  ever  been  repre- 
sented to  you  by  the  foresters? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  about  the  description  of  that.  They 
of  course  contain  more  or  less  description  of  the  mountains,  but  I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  character  of  the  mountains  in  any  one  part. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  me  call  your  attention  here  to  Port  Wells, 
nnd  from  Port  Wells  to  Valdez  in  this  portion  [indicating]  of  the 
forest  reserve  north  of  Prince  William  Sound.  You  notice  also  that 
glaciers  go  down  both  ways  from  those  summits  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  and  as  I  recollect  the  reports,  up  here  [indi- 
cating]Jthere  is  no  timber — no  trees,  no  forests. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  understand  that  all  that  country  in  there 
is  barren  of  timber  growth  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  From  Port  Wells  across  here  to  Valdez,  what 
do  you  know  about  that  region? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  understand  there  is  no  forestry  question  in  there 
at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No  timber  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Graves.  No 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM  That  is  all  high  mountains  covered  with  big 
glaciers,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Ye*:^,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  At  Poit  Valdez  I  notice  you  have  a  large  red 
line  aroimd  Port  Valdez.    What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  was  an  elimination  in  1907,  which,  I  under- 
stand, was  a  strip  right  around  in  there  [indicating]. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  a  mile  in  width? 

Mr.  Graves.  Something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  whether  that  includes  all  of  the 
timber  there? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  was  an  elimination. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  know 

Mr.  Gra^-es.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  timber  up  in  there,  any- 
way. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  mije  strip  included  all 
of  the  timber  in  that  region? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  simply  know  that  that 
was  thrown  out,  and  in  that  region  there  there  is  practically  no 
timber. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Thosc  mountains  around  Valdez  are  nearly  a 
mile  high,  covered  with  glaciers,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So  that  there  is  no  timber  there  except  on  the 
lowland  right  around  Valdez  Bay,  which  has  been  eliminated  by  that 
reserve  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

S^rnator  Jones.  In  that  connection,  what  does  that  yellow  around 
ihe  red  signify  there? 

Mr,  Graves.  I  think  that  is  simply  to  show  that  the  ground  we 
now  exclude  excluded  that  area,  and  it  is  exaggerated  on  the  map. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  of  any  timber  around  in  that 
region  there  to  Port  Valdez  and  from  there  around  to  Seward  and 
northward  to  the  Copper  River? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  there  until  you  come 
around  in  this  section  [indicating]. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  the  Bremmerton  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  there  is  some  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  not  discover  from  these  contour  lines 
that  Bremmerton  Valley  is  very  narrow  there,  and  the  gorge? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  kaow  how  high  up  that  runs. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Between  Valdez  and  Cordova— straight  across 
the  country — do  you  know  about  that  region  here  [indicating]  ?  It 
is  marked  on  that  map  here  as  rugged  snow-clad  mountains,  5,000  to 
8,000  feet  high. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  understand  so  far  as  the  timber  is  concerned  that  it 
is  just  a  strip  along  the  edge  here. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Just  a  little  fringe  along  these  high  precipitous 
mountains? 

Mr.  Graves.  A  narrow  strip.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  what  it  is  in 
different  parts,  but  probably  varying  from  3  miles  to  6  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  it  is  3  miles 
wide! 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  Have  you  any  report  showing  any  place  where 
it  is  3  miles  wide  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  exact  width  of  the  timber 
in  that  section  is  included  in  Mr.  Langille's  report  or  not 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  us  go  on  from  Cordova  to  the  Copper  River 
country.    Do  you  know  of  any  timber  in  that  region? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  the  condition  in  that  region.  There  is 
some  timber  down  in  here  [indicating],  east  of  the  Copper  River. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  From  Cordova  to  the  Copper  Kiver,  is  it  not 
generally  known  that  that  whole  country  is  a  nigh  mountain  chain 
covered  with  great  glaciers  like  the  Childs  and  the  Sheridan  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  know  it  is  covered  with  glaciers,  but  whether  there 
is  any  timber  in  here  [indicating]  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not 
sav  that  there  is  not,  because  I  have  not  the  information  on  the 
subject. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  know  that  there  is  not  any  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Copper  Eiver  Flats,  do  you  not ;  or  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  location  of  the 
timber  there,  Judge.  I  simply  have  a  recollection  from  the  reports 
here  of  certain  locations  where  there  is  timber,  and  that  is  as  ntr  as 
my  answer  can  go.  All  m v  information  is  what  I  have  obtained  from 
our  people.  I  nave  not  been  over  that  groimd,  so  that  I  can  not 
answer  accurately  as  to  the  location  of  the  timber. 

Mr.  WicK£RSHAM.  Do  you  know  of  any  bodies  of  timber  that  you 
can  mention  up  the  Copper  River  gorge? 

Mr.  Gra\tes.  I  think  there  is  some  in  the  east  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  there  is  some  over  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Toward  the  Bering  River  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Graves.  To  the  east  of  the  Copper  River  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  it.  My  understanding  was  tnat  there  was  some  here  [indi- 
cating], and  some  there  [indicating]. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  uoticc  on  this  map  you  have  tentative  lines 
drawn  with  the  wording  on  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  was  a  suggestion  which  one  of  the  men  made 
as  a  method  of  possible  elimination  which  we  have  never  gone  be- 
yond simply  putting  on  a  map.  I  do  not  think  we  have  got  quite 
enough  information  here  to  determine  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM,  All  this  has  been  in  reserve  substantially  since 
1907? 

Mr.  Graves.  1909.  The  central  portion  [Indicating]  was  1907, 
and  then  these  additions  [indicating]  were  made  in  1909. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  a  statement,  have  you  not,  of  your 
accounts  with  that  reservation  from  1909  up  to  date? 

Mr.  GRA^'ES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  it  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Up  to  two  years  ago  the  Alaskan  forest  accounts 
were  not  kept  separate  because  the  appropriations  were  made  in 
lump  funds  rather  than  by  forests,  so  that  I  can  not  separate  them 
back  of  that. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  were  kept  separate. 
You  mean  that  they  were  not  kept  separate,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  appropriations  were  not  separate,  and  our  ac- 
counts were  not  separated. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  you  said  they  were  separated. 

Mr.  Graves.  So  that  my  statement  of  expenses  here  is  based  on 
the  two  together. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  On  the  Tongass 

Mr.  Graves.  On  the  Tongass  and  the  Chugach. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  uoticc  that  even  on  that  basis  your  expendi- 
tures exceed  your  receipts? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  taking  it  as  a  whole,  they  are  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  receipts. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  Chugach  your  expen- 
ditures greatly  exceed  your  receipts? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir ;  during  tne  last  year. 

Senator  Jones.  Oan  you  give  us  the  expenditures  and  receipts  of 
the  last  vear? 
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Mr.  Graves.  The  expenditures  last  year  were  $13,658  and  the  re- 
ceipts $2,560. 

Sir.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  means  that  all  the  timber  that  you  sold 
is  lost  to  your  fund,  and  the  difference  between  your  receipts  and 
expenditures  is  also  ^onet 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  a  deficit  for  that  forest. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  May  I  ask  you  some  questions  about  home- 
steads on  these  forest  reserves? 

Senator  Jones.  Will  you  just  let  me  ask  him  one  question  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes.  You  will  put  this  financial  statement  in 
the  record,  Mr.  Graves? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  they  have  already  been  inserted.  I  will  put 
them  in,  though. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wish  that  one  with  respect  to  the  Chugach. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  receipts  for  his  last  year? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  do  that, 

FoBEST  Service. 

Receipts  and  expenditures^  Territory  of  Alaska^  from  Feb.   /»   1905,  to  June 

SO,  1912. 


Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

FUwal  year. 

.\dminis- 

tration  and 

use. 

$3,219.44 
4,715.22 
4,490.93 
7, 702. 44 

Permanent 
improve- 
ment. 

Total 

1906.  Feb.  1  to  June  30, 1905 

t3,219.44 

1906.  July  1, 1905,  to  June  30,  1906 

1907.  July  1. 1906.  to  June  30. 1907 

S2,711.43 
3,671.52 
10, 739. 13 
11,276.99 
16,401.73 
39, 4M6. 40 
1  46,754.80 

131,042.00 

4,715.22 

187.80 
50.96 

4,678.73 

1906.  July  1. 1907.  to  June  30. 1908 

7,753.40 

1909.  July  1. 1908.  to  June  30. 1909 

15,451.98       11,491.89 
22,423.96         1.400.00 

26,943.87 

1910.  July  1. 1900.  to  June  30. 1910 

23,823.96 

1911.  July  1. 1910.  to  June  30. 1911 

27,787.03 
34, 498. 64 

27,787.03 

1912.  July  1, 1911,  to  June  30, 1912 

2, 190.34 

•36,688.98 

Total 

120.289.64  1     15.220.99 

135,510.63 

'  Includes  for  Tonrass  National  Forest  $44,386.84.  and  for  the  (^hugach  National  Forest  $2,560.42. 
*  Includee  for  the  Tongase  Forest  $23,030.06,  and  for  the  Chugach  $13,658.90. 

Senator  Jones.  When  the  judge  asked  you  with  reference  to  this 
plateau  section  over  here  [indicating]  in  the  west  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  timber  there  you  said,  "  Some  timber,''  and  yon  said  it  in  a 
tone  that  indicated  to  me  that  it  was  not  of  very  much  account,  and 
I  wanted  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  did  not  intend  that.  I  meant  that  there  was  some 
timber  back  of  the  border  of  the  shore  line.  As  I  understand  it,  over 
this  plateau  the  timber  runs  inland  more  than  it  does  over  on  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  coast  line. 

Senator  Jones.  This  bein^  all  over  the  plateau,  is  it  about  the  best 
character  of  timber  there  is  in  the  forest  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  no;  what  is  up  on  the  plateau  is  of  an  inferior 
character,  and  it  is  composed  of  fewer  conifers  than  near  the  shore. 
There  is  hemlock  and  some  birch,  cottonwood,  and  aspen  growing  in 
the  forests. 

Senator  Jones.  It  does  not  amount  to  very  much  from  the  forestry 
aspect,  does  it? 
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Mr.  Graves.  I  would  not  say  that,  sir.  It  is  not  as  large  timber 
and  it  is  less  accessible,  but  it  is  one  of  those  future  propositions 
which  I  do  not  think  you  could  say  is  not  important. 

Senator  Jones.  If  it  could  be  gotten  at,  is  it  suitable  for  ordinary 
lumber  purposes?    That  is,  building  houses,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  GrRAVES.  No ;  it  would  be  more  suitable  to  lesser  uses. 

Senator  Jones.  Just  firewood  and  pulp  wood  for  paper  purposes? 

Mr.  Graves.  Probably  the  cottonwoods  and  aspens  would  be  suit- 
able for  that. 

Senator  Jones.  But  not  for  ordinary  lumber  purposes? 

Mr.  GRAVES.  Not  for  lumber  purposes  in  the  present-day  sense— for 
sawed  timber. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  plateau  country  there  is 
about  the  best  agricultural  portion  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  these  reports  a  very 
encouraging  account  of  that,  but  I  should  hesitate  to  express  any 
judgment  about  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  may  not  loiow  it,  but  here  at  Kanai  and  all 
these  places  along  here  [indicating]  the  Russians  have  been  living 
for  100  years,  raising  small  cattle  and  little  farms,  and  cultivating 
the  ground.    You  do  not  find  any  of  that  in  your  report? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  find  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  crops  that  are 
raised  on  that  section  here  [indicating],  but,  taking  it  as  a  whole, 
not  very  encouraging  reports  about  any  area  within  this  forest  as 
agricultural  country. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Supoosc  a  man  wanted  to  go  in  there  where  it 
is  reasonably  good  agricultural  land  to  take  a  homestead.  What  is 
the  modus  operandi  of  getting  a  homestead  in  a  forestry  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  He  would  make  an  application  for  it — for  the  area— 
and  it  would  be  finally  given  to  him  under  our  forest-homestead  act. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  could  not  make  a  legal  settlement  until  that 
is  done,  could  he? 

Mr.  Graves.  He  could  not  get  a  title  to  the  land. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you  a 
plain,  straight  question — if  he  could  make  a  legal  settlement  under 
the  homestead  law  until  after  he  had  your  permission? 

Mr.  Graves.  His  occupancy  as  a  law  proposition  would  not  be 
legalized  until  he  had  been  given  the  permission  from  us. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So  that  to  that  extent  the  homestead  law  has 
been  annulled,  has  it  not  ?  He  has  not  free  permission  to  go  wi  the 
public  lands  any  more  to  make  a  settlement? 

Mr.  Gra\t:s.  "Not  without  permission. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  squatter's  right— a 
possessor's  right.    He  would  not  have  that  at  all,  would  he?  • 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  would  be  a  trespasser  if  he  went  out  and  cut 
some  of  these  little  trees  to  build  a  hut?     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  you  wanted  to  make  him  out  that  way. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  not  that  what  you  would  make  him  out  under 
the  law? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  we  could  make  him  out  that  under  the  law  if 
that  was  our  disposition. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  you  complied  with  the  law  as  you  understand 
it,  you  would  do  that  ? 
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Mr.  Gra^tjs.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  happen. 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  If  he  wants  to  take  a  homestead  he  can  not  first 
make  a  settlement,  but  he  has  got  to  apply  to  the  Forestry  Service  ? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  You  have  blanks  for  him  to  do  that  on  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  long  does  that  take? 

Mr.  Graves.  Depending  a  good  deal  on  circumstances  and  what 
season  he  makes  his  application. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.    ICS. 

Mr.  Graves.  All  he  has  got  to  do  is  to  send  it  in  to  the  supervisor 
by  mail. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  does  he  get  his  application  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  From  the  rangers. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  does  he  get  a  description  of  the  land  that 
he  wants? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  ranger  goes  out  and  looks  it  over  with  him,  lays 
it  out  with  him,  and  makes  a  preliminary  survey.  He  can  take  the 
land  by  metes  and  bounds  that  way,  and  that  constitutes  his  location. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  whole  thing,  practically,  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  ranger  that  goes  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then  he  sends  his  application  where  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  He  sends  that  in  to  the  supervisor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  is  the  supervisor? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  supervisor  of  the  forest  is  at  Ketchikan.  That  is 
the  headquarters. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  supervisor  gets  that  application.  What 
does  he  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  Then  he  receives  the  ranger's  report  on  it,  and  sends 
it  to  the  district  forester  for  recommendation  as  to  listing  or  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  is  the  district  forester? 

Mr.  Graves.  At  Portland.  He  passes  his  recommendation  on  to 
me;  and  a  request  is  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  open 
this  land  to  entry. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Supposc  there  is  some  little  question  as  to 
whether  the  lines  run  north,  east,  south,  or  west,  or  some  question 
arises,  so  that  it  has  to  go  back?   ' 

Mr.  Graves.  There  might  be  a  delav  on  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  uot  truc  that  nearly  always  those  things 
go  backward  and  forward  many  times  and  there  is  much  delay? 

Mr.  Graves.  Sometimes  there  are,  but  in  the  main  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  course  I  asked  that  question  because  I  have 
received  a  good  many  letters  from  these  people  complaining  that 
they  can  not  get  a  filing  on  their  lands.  How  manv  homesteads  have 
been  made  on  these  two  great  forest  reserves  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  got  the  data  up  to  date,  but  we  had  last 
year  about  22  applications  on  this  forest. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  how  many  did  you  allow  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  record  that  I  have  is  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year.  That  is  practically  the  beginning  of  the  first  season, 
and  some  of  these  applications  came  in  during  the  year,  and  half  oi 
those  have  already  been  recommendied  favorably.     There  were,  I 
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believe,  amon^  those  recommended  favorably  several  which  were 
requested  by  flie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  up  along  this  line  [in- 
dicating], to  be  suspended  pending  an  outcome  of  the  railroad  ques- 
tion^ SO  that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  way. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  any  statistics  since  you  have  had 
charge  of  the  Tongas  and  Chugach  Forest  Reserves  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  applications  for  homesteads,  the  number  allowed,  and  the 
number  aenied? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  get  those. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Will  you  get  that  and  put  the  information  in 
the  record  at  this  point,  when  you  go  over  your  record  for  com- 
parison ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  the  number  allowed  is  comparatively  very 
small,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  there  have  not  been  many  applications.  To 
date  there  have  been  received  65  applications  for  homesteads.  Of 
these,  8  were  withdrawn,  2  cancelea,  33  favorably  reported,  16  un- 
favorably reported,  and  6  awaiting  report. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  about  mining  claims.    Well,  I  want  to 

fo  back  to  the  homesteads.    After  we  get  through  with  the  Forestry 
ervice  a  man  is  allowed  to  make  his  homestead? 

Mr.  Graves.  To  make  his  entry. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  that  until  all  that 
has  been  gone  throug:h  with  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  the  meantime  he  is  not  allowed  to  settle 
on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  He  is  allowed  to  settle  on  the  land,  but  by  your 
technical  construction,  his  occupancy  must  be  legalized  by  permit. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  has  got  to  come  to  you  for  a  permit  to  go 
on  the  Government  land  and  make  entry  for  settlement? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  his  entry  may  be  allowed  later  on? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Upou  what  grounds  do  you  refuse  a  homestead 
entry  on  these  lands  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  applications  for  homesteads  sometimes  on 
heavily  timbered  areas. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  in  the  Chugach  Forest. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  know.  The  last  year  there  were  not  any  rejections, 
so  I  do  not  know  that  we  had  grounds  for  refusal. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  do  not  remember  that  you  rejected  any? 

Mr.  Gra^^es.  I  know  that  there  were  not  any  rejected  last  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  have  been  rejections. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  have  been  in  the  past,  but  I  can  not  tell  you 
what.  I  would  not  want  to  draw  any  conclusion  or  pass  a  judgment 
on  it  without  having  each  case  before  me. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  I  renew  my  question.  Upon  what 
grounds  do  yon  refuse  homestead  entries  upon  these  forestry  re- 
serves? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  they  are  nonagricultural  lands 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  determine  that  for  yourself,  do  you? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Upon  what  evidence? 

Mr.  Graves.  Upon  the  examination  of  practical  men. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  do  you  say  "  practical  men  "  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Because  they  are  men  who  view  it  from  the  practical 
rather  than  the  purely  theoretical  standpoint. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM-  Who  are  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Our  men — forest  officers. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  office  do  they  hold  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Rangers.  If  there  is  any  question,  the  lands  are  ex- 
amined by  the  supervisors  or  special  men. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So  that  if  you  get  a  report  from  a  supervisor 
that  a  tract  which  John  Jones  owns  out  here  is  not,  in  his  judgment, 
agricultural  land,  you  refuse  it  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  make  him  submit  his  evidence  to  show  positively 
why  it  is  not  agricultural  land.  If  it  is  on  a  mountain  slope,  a  rugged 
hillside,  or  very  heavily  timbered,  we  decline  to  open  it  to  entry, 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  it  is  placed  in  a  valley  covered  with  timber, 
then  what? 

Mr.  Gra^tes.  If  it  is  covered  with  good  heavy  timber,  I  refuse  to  let 
him  homestead  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  refuse  to  let  him  homestead  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ou  what  ground  do  you  permit  a  homesteader 
to  settle  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Grai-es.  We  are  opening  up  a  ffreat  many  thousand  acres  all 
the  time  for  homesteads — the  scattered  patches  in  the  forests  where 
the  agricultural  land  lies. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  it  is  agricultural  land  but  covered  with 
timber,  you  do  not  allow  it  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  it  is  heavily  covered  with  timber  we  do  not.  What 
we  seek  on  that  timberland  is  to  really  get  the  land  into  use,  and 
not  to  pass  it  over  to  a  man  to  sell  out  to  a  lumber  company,  when  a 
settler  could  not  get  the  agricultural  development  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  us  take  up  the  question  of  mining 
claims 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  a  moment  before  you  pass  that.  Mr.  Graves, 
take  a  man  who  feels  as  if  he  would  like  to  go  out  on  one  of  these 
rivers  or  creeks,  we  will  say,  8,  10,  15,  or  20  miles  from  the  coast 
at  Cook  Inlet.  About  how  long  would  it  be  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  before  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  ranger  to  come  and  look 
the  ground  over,  and  the  ranger  would  go  back  and  report  to  the 
forest  supervisor,  and  the  forest  supervisor  would  be  able  to  report 
to  the  district  supervisor,  and  the  district  supervisor  would  be  able 
to  report  to  the  office  at  Washington,  and  the  office  at  Washington 
would  send  the  report  back  through  these  various  channels  until  it 
reached  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Gra^'es.  That  would  depend  upon  the  season  of  the  year  when 
he  made  his  application  as  to  whether  he  could  get  in  and  look  at 
the  land.  But  if  he  made  an  application  in  early  summer,  during 
the  field  season,  our  men  could  get  out.  Our  aim  is  to  reduce  the  time 
of  the  application.  The  time  until  the  papers  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Interior  Department  is  aimed  to  be  within  60  days.  Sometimes 
there  are  delays  on  that. 
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Senator  Walsh.  You  are  speaking  about  Cook  Inlet  region  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No  ;  I  am  speaking  in  general.  Chi  the  Cook  Inlet 
region — I  am  afraid  I  can  not  give  you  a  time  answer  on  that. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  it  would  take. 

Senator  Walsh.  About  what  time  in  the  year  would  the  forest 
ranger  be  able  to  get  into  that  region  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
covered  with  snow  iii  order  to  make  an  examination  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Just  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  the  land — from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  on.  Would  not  that  be  about  the  time  that  the  country 
opened  up  there? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Ycs,'  on  the  lower  levels. 

Senator  Waijsh.  Say  about  the  middle  of  May.  About  what  time 
in  the  fall  would  it  be  ordinarily  covered  again? 

Mr.  GHA\TJb.  I  suppose  in  the  middle  of  November  or  early  in 
December.  A  good  deal  of  this  lower  land  corresponds  a  great  deal 
in  climate,  so  far  as  I  understand,  with  a  good  deal  of  our  northern 
climate — say,  our  northern  New  England  climate. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  first  instance,  suppose  he  went  up  Kanai 
River  15  or  20  miles,  and  found  a  place  there  that  he  thought  would 
be  eligible  to  him  to  make  a  home  for  himself  and  where  he  could 
rear  a  family,  aboul  liow  far  would  he  have  to  go  to  find  one  of 
these  five  forest  rangers  in  the  forest  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  He  could  write  to  the  forest  ranger. 

Senator  AValsh.  Where  would  he  be  stationed? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  where  all  the  stations  are  there.  I 
have  not  got  the  record  of  all  the  stations. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Graves.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  considering  the  extent  of  this  forest  re- 
serve, with  five  forest  rangers  on  it,  100  miles  of  travel  would  per- 
haps be  a  moderate  estimate  as  to  the  distance? 

Mr.  Graat:s.  By  water? 

Senator  Walsh.  Any  way. 

Mr.  Graves.  If  it  included  travel  by  water,  I  think  that  might 
possibly  be  the  case. 

Senator  Walsh.  His  letter  would  have  to  go  100  miles  to  the  forest 
ranger  and  the  forest  ranger  would  have  to  go  100  miles,  we  will  say, 
to  make  the  examination.  He  could  not  possibly,  starting  in  the 
month  of  May,  with  the  means  of  transportation,  get  any  filing  in 
that  year,  could  he,  Mr.  Graves? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  land  might  not 
be  actually  opened  to  entry  that  year. 

Senator  Jones.  If  it  resulted  in  any  wrong  or  the  ranger's  report 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  would  have  to  be  corrected  the  next 
year,  and  then  probably  run  over  another  year? 

Mr.  Gi:aves.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Take  that 
country  there  [indicating].  Is  it  not  natural  to  assume  that  the  soil 
that  produces  the  best  timber  is  the  soil  that  is  best  adapted  to  agri- 
cultural purposes? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  always  the  case. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  yet,  as  I  understand  you,  the  soil  that  pro- 
duces the  best  timber,  if  it  is  heavily  timbered,  you  will  not  let  tnem 
take  it  at  all? 
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Mr.  Gkaves.  The  best  timber  may  be  growing  on  soil  that  is  not 
agricultural  land. 

Senator  Walsh.  Undoubtedly.    But  as  a  general  rule  the  best  soil 

Eroduces  the  best  timber,  and  if  you  find  an  excellent  stand  of  tim- 
er the  presumption  is  that  it  is  a  good  quality  of  agricultural  soil  i 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Walsh.  Oh,  no;  not  necessarily.    I  am  speaking 

Mr.  Graves.  Because  a  great  deal  of  the  best  soil — and  when  you 
say  "best"  that  is  always  relative 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  may  be  on  a  steep  slope.  It  may  not  be  agricul- 
tural land  at  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  Sure. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  may  not  be  any  agricultural  lands  within  a 
certain  area,  and  yet  you  would  have  tne  best  timber. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  want  you  to  exclude  the  exceptional.  We-  will 
try  to  get  the  rule.  If  you  see  an  excellent  growth  of  timber  that 
naturally  suggests,  does*  it  not,  a  good  quality  of  soil  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  the  topographical  features  are  such  that  it  could 
be  plowed  and  cultivated  the  presumption  is  that  it  may  be  agri- 
cultural soil. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there?  Mr. 
Graves,  did  you  not  testify  that  the  timber  was  not  in  a  solid  com- 
pact body,  but  was  scattered  in  a  fringe  along  the  coast,  in  the  river 
valleys,  and  up  the  streams  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Would  you  not  look  for  the  best  agricultural  lands 
in  the  river  bottoms  and  streams  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  but  these  forests  run  up  on  the  slopes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  taking  your  own 
testimony  for  it  that  you  stated  awhile  ago  that  it  was  not  in  a  com- 
pact body,  but  it  was  in  a  fringe  along  the  coast  and  extending  up 
the  streams  and  river  bottoms. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir ;  in  strips. 

The  Chairman.  In  strips  up  the  river  bottoms  and  along  the 
coast? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  expect  to  find  the  best  agricul- 
tural lands  up  those  same  streams  and  river  bottoms  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  only  agricultural  lands 
would  be  in  those  sections. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  shown  that  the  best  timber  and  the  most 
compact  bodies  of  timber  are  along  those  river  bottoms  and  streams. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  also  testified  that  that  would  probably 
be  the  best  agricultural  land  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  permit  a  homesteader  to  file  along 
those  river  bottoms  and  creeks  and  streams? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  did  not  say  that  all  that  land  was  agricultural. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  say,  would  you  permit 
them  where  it  was  agricultural? 

Mr.  Graves.  Why,  yes;  they  should  be  able  to  take  a  homestead 
there. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Just  one  questicn,  Mr.  Graves.  Take  the  country 
there  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cooks  Inlet  and  up  these  streams. 
How  much  timber  would  a  quarter  section  of  land  have  to  carry  in 
order  that  you  would  refuse  an  application  for  a  homestead  entry 
there  ? 

Mr.  Gra\^8.  I  do  not  know  that  the  question  ^ver  came  up  in 
Alaska — it  certainly  has  never  come  to  my  office — how  much  timber 
there  should  occur  to  cause  a  refusal.  My  own  judgment  is  that  in 
Alaska  we  should  give  these  homesteads  to  people  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  their  going  in  there  and  really  making  a  home  and  living 
there. 

Senator  AValsh.  One  further  question.  That  is,  there  is  no  fixed 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  have  no  general  idea  about  the  thing 
either  ? 

Mr.  Gra\T!:s.  Not  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Walsh.  I^t  me  ask  you  one  more  question.  You  require 
your  ranger  not  only  to  make  his  recommendation  with  respect  to 
the  matter  as  to  whether  it  should  be  allowed  or  should  not  be  al- 
lowed, but  you  require  him  likewise  to  set  forth  the  facts  upon  which 
his  judgment  is  founded? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  further  evidence  do  you  hear  on  the  matter 
than  the  report  that  is  made  to  you  by  the  ranger? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  point  is  whether  the  land  is  agricultural  or  not. 
We  do  not  go  beyond  that  question. 

Senator  Wai^h.  I  understand,  but  we  will  suppose  now  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  ranger  does  not  want  tlie  applicant  to  get 
that  land.  He  makes  a  report  that  is  either  erroneous  in  point  of 
fact  or  the  conclusions  are  not  properly  drawn  from  the  facts. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  information  do  you  get  which  would  set  you 
right  on  the  matter? 

Mr.  Gra\t:s.  If  the  action  is  taken  on  the  ranger's  report,  and  his 
supervisor  and  district  forester  are  certain  of  the  facts,  the  final 
action  is  taken.  If  there  is  any  suggestion  that  there  is  any  unfair- 
ness or  any  arbitrary  action  we  send  out  somebody  from  the  district 
office  to  make  a  reexamination  of  the  land,  so  as  to  inspect  it  and  see 
that  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  does  the  intending  settler  know  about  the 
character  of  his  report  and  the  facts  as  he  sees  them  ? 

Mr.  (traves.  Just  as  soon  as  the  decision  is  reached  by  the  district 
forester  as  to  whether  he  is  going  to  recommend  that  tract  or  not 
he  notifies  the  settler. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  he  give  him  a  statement  of  where  the  sug- 
gestion comes  from,  whether  it  is  his  own  views  or  the  views  of  the 
ranger  upon  which  the  conclusion  is  founded  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  He  rives  him  the  reasons  for  his  action. 

Senator  Waush.  Does  he  furnish  hini  with  a  copy  of  the  report? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  has  not  been  done  in  the  past. 

Senator  AValsh.  So  that  really  the  settler  has  no  opportunity  to 
controvert  the  facts  as  reported  by  the  ranger? 
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Mr.  Gra\'Es.  He  has  an  opportunity — -he  recfeive^  a  stateitienjb  of 
the  reasons.  He  has  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  district  officer 
that  these  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  and  if  the  district 
officers  still  consider  that  the  facts  are  as  they  are  presented,  the 
settler  has  the  opportunity  to  appeal  to  Washington. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Is  uot  the  practical  result  of  all  that  that  the 
homesteader  moves  on? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  conceive  of  cases  where  he  might  be  discouraged 
by  that  action  in  a  remote  region  like  this.,  I  think  we  should  be 
just  as  liberal  as  we  possibly  can  in  these  matters. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Graves,  let  me  suggest  with  reference  to  this 
Kenai  Peninsula  and  in  view  of  the  conditions  which  you  detail 
there  would  it  not  be  really  advisable  to  eliminate  that  from  that 
forest  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  would  not  feel  that  I  could  make  a  statement  of  that 
sort  at  all.  I  think  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can  not  meet  all 
of  these  requirements  as  in  all  the  forests  elsewhere. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  should  that  be  done  when  it  throws  so 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  business  and  trade  and  the  settlement 
of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  already  stated  the  reasons. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  say  you  have  4,000,000  acres  of  land  there, 
with  7,000  feet  to  the  acre.    That  was  your  statement,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  the  total  estimate. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Sevcu  thousand  feet  is  not  as  much  as  one 
good,  big  fir  tree  in  the  State  of  Washington,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  that  these  forests — the  consideration 
of  the  forests  in  an  outlying  district  like  this — should  be  compared 
with  the  forests  of  the  State  of  Washington  any  more  than-  the 
forests  in  the  outlying  areas  of  the  eastern  Rocky  Mountains  should 
be  compared  with  those  of  northwestern  Idaho. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  how  much  this  reserve  is  as  com- 
pared with  the  Tongass  ?    Is  it  larger  or  smaller  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  smaller.  I  think  the  Tongass  contains  about 
15,000,000  acres. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  is  that  one? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  farther  south — down  here  [indicating], 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  This  one  contains  how  many  acres  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Eleven  millions. 
.    Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  This  one  11,000,000  and  Tongass  15,000,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Together  the  two  of  them  are  greater  than  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  area.    Have  you  made  that  calculation  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  compared  them  with  Ohio. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  that 
fact. 

Senator  Jones.  Before  we  get  too  far  away  from  this  homestead 
proposition  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  If  a  man  makes  an 
application  for  a  homestead  up  there,  and  a  ranger  comes  up  and 
examines  it,  the  ranger  does  not  advise  him  beiore  he  makes  his 
report  as  to  what  the  report  is  going  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No. 
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Senator  Jones.  When  the  supervisor  gets  the  report,  if  that  report 
is  adverse  he  does  not  advise  the  settler  of  that  fact, -does  he,  untu  he 
finally  reaches  a  conclusion ! 

Mr.  Graves.  He  reaches  a  conclusion,  and  then  notifies  the  settler. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  call  on  the  settler  for 
his  side  of  it  before  he  makes  his  decision,  but  he  makes  his  decision 
on  the  report  of  the  ranger  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  question  of  facts  on  the  ground. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  as  reported  by  the  ranger, 
whether  those  are  the  facts  or  not?  If  that  ranger  has  some  special 
reason,  as  suggested  by  Senator  Walsh,  why  he  does  not  want  that 
settler  in  there,  he  frames  up  his  facts  to  support  that  reason,  does  he 
not? 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is^  we  assume  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  thmk  it  is  quite  fair  to  the  ranger  to  suggest 
that  he  does  that. 

Senator  Jones.  But  that  is  a  possibility,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  under  the  strictest  instructions. 

Senator  Jones.  I  have  no  idea  that  your  office  believes  he  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  my  office,  but  all  the  way  down  the  line.  There 
are  instructions  issued  as  to  what  he  should  do  or  should  not  do. 

Senator  Jones.  But  if  he  wanted  to  do  it,  it  is  possible,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  know  he  does  not  do  it 

Senator  Jones.  Would  it  not  be  better,  if  we  are  to  have  those  con- 
ditions going  on  there,  to  have  the  ranger  directed  to  advise  the 
settler  whatliis  report  is  to  be  and  what  it  is  based  on  so  that  the 
settler  would  have  an  opportunity  to  send  in  at  practically  the  same 
time  any  objections  he  may  have  or  criticisms  of  the  ranger's  report^ 
so  that  that  may  be  considered  by  the  district  supervising  officer? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  would  go  so  far.  Senator,  as  to  say  that  I  would  like 
to  arrange  it  in  this  forest  here  and  other  Alaskan  forests  that  the 
procedure  should  be  just  as  simple  as  possible,  and  if  we  can  not  get 
the  agricultural  land  into  use  by  that  I  would  go  further  and  ask 
legislation  to  enable  us  to  do  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  for 
you  to  direct  your  rangers  to  advise  the  intending  settler  of  what  his 
report  is  going  to  be,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions that  the  settler  may  desire  to  make? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  at  all  for  the 
settler  to  send  in  a  statement  as  to  what  he  considers  the  facts  to  be. 

Senator  Walsh.  Leave  Alaska  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment 
Take  Senator  Jones's  State,  Washington,  or  take  my  State,  Wyoming. 
Why  should  not  the  ranger  ^ve  to  the  intending  settler  immediately 
a  copy  of  everything  he  is  going  to  transmit  to  tne  district  officer,  and 
if  adverse,  why  should  not  the  intending  settler  have  an  opportunity 
to  lay  the  facts  from  some  other  source  to  the  district  officer  before 
his  mind  becomes  fixed  by  an  adverse  report? 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  course  the  principle  we  have  always  gone  on  is 
that  we  wanted  an  expression  ox  opinion  from  the  ranger  in  regard  to 
the  facts  as  to  the  character  of  the  land,  whether  it  is  flat,  or  miether 
it  is  80  per  cent  slope,  or  whether  it  is  good  soil,  or  rugged,  or  whether 
there  are  trees  on  it,  and  so  on.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  facts. 
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Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  procedure  suggested 
by  Senator  Jones  and  as  repeated  by  myself? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  particular 
objection  to  the  settler  knowing  the  facts,  but  I  do  not  want  a  ranger 
to  engage  in  a  controversy  on  the  ground  before  reporting  on  the 
facts.    That  is  the  main  reason. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Graves,  you  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
these  rangers,  or  some  of  them,  may  be  troubled  sometimes  with 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature  and  get  an  unwarranted  prejudice 
against  some  man,  or  he  possibly  may  have  a  friend  whom  he  de- 
sires to  have  that  land  rather  than  this  man. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  would  not  suggest  that  the  forest  rangers  are  other 
than  human,  but  I  want  to  correct  any  possible  impression  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  very  sure  that  none  of  us  who  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  them  would  think  otherwise,  Mr.  Graves. 
Generally  they  are  very  honorable  and  decent  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  the  men  we  try  to  select  for  that,  and  if  we 
find  otherwise 

Senator  Walsh.  But  it  is  suggested  that  the  other  condition  often 
occurs,  and  our  acquaintance  with  human  nature  suggests  to  us 
that  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  it  does  occur.  Your  system 
certainly  is  not  fair,  is  it,  unless  you  give  the  settler  an  opportunity 
to  approach  the  district  ofiioer,  when  his  mind  has  not  already  been 
fixed  by  an  adverse  report  against  him  ? 

Mr.  Graves,  The  question  of  determination  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
so  that  it  is  a  judgment  as  to  the  facts,  sir,  in  the  case.  If  there  is 
any  question  about  that,  we  take  care  of  that  by  sending  out  another 
man  from  above,  to  go  over  the  ground,  in  which  case  we  always  try 
to  get  the  settler  to  go  with  us. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes ;  but  there  may  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of 
the  district  officer  on  the  facts,  as  reported  to  him  by  the  ranger, 
and  yet  there  maj  be  facts  or  misstatements  in  a  ranger's  report, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  would  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
trict officer. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  Graves — ^we  have  all  kinds  of 
trouble  out  in  our  State,  for  instance,  on  account  of  public-land 
surveys  reported  in  due  form,  and  the  surveyor  never  went  upon  the 
ground  at  all.  And  now  we  encounter  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and 
you  can  very  readily  conceive,  can  you  not,  that  your  forest  ranger 
would  sit  comfortably  at  home,  sit  around  a  saloon  somewhere,  and 
frame  up  a  report  to  the  district  officer  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  character  of  the  report  is  such  that  he  could 
not  do  it  without  being  discovered. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Graves,  to  what 
I  think  is  a  fact.  Several  years  ago  an  inspector  of  the  department 
was  directed  to  go  to  a  forest  reserve  in  my  State  to  look  upon  a 
certain  tract  of  land,  to  see  whether  or  not  it  could  be  eliminated. 
He  submitted  his  report  here  to  the  department.  The  department 
supposed  he  had  been  on  the  land,  had  gone  over  it,  and  yet  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  he  had  not  gone  on  it  at  all,  but  that  he  went 
down  in  the  neighborhood,  stopped  at  a  place,  and  then  came  back 
and  made  out  his  report. 
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Mr.  Gra\^es.  Who  was  that  ? 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  remember  his  name.  It  was  several  years 
ago,  and  the  department  sent  another  inspector  to  make  another 
examination. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  suggest  also,  Mr.  Graves,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  report  does  not  descend  into  details  any  more  than  the 
return  of  a  deputy  surveyor  with  respect  to  the  field  notes  of  a  sur- 
vey, and  yet  it  is  actually  demonstrated  that  these  men  go  to  work 
and  frame  a  set  of  field  notes  and  turn  in  a  plat  when  they  have 
not  been  within  100  miles  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  suppose  I  could  say  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
ranger  to  frame  uj)  a  report.  I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  do  it  witnout  being  found  out,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  case  where  it  has  been  done. 

Senator  Jones.  The  point,  probably,  to  this  case  that  I  have  cited 
is  that  the  inspector  had  been  in  that  country  before  and  knew 
enough  of  the  general  character  of  it  to  frame  up  a  report  that  would 
not  disclose  the  fact  that  he  had  not  followed  the  directions  of  the 
office  to  go  in  there  and  investigate.  It  was  shown  that  he  had  not 
done  it,  and  yet  it  did  not  appear  to  the  department  in  the  report 
until  it  was  shown  by  the  statements  from  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  been  there,  and  it  would  never  have  beep  found  out  otherwise. 
Your  office  would  never  have  discovered  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  All  this  relates  to  the  Question  whether  the  ranger 
should  not  immediately  give  a  copy  of  tne  report  to  the  intendmg 
settler. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  a  question  of  procedure,  to  give  the  settler  the 
fullest  kind  of  justice. 

Mr.  WiCKERsiiAM.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Graves  some  more  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Take  up  the  subject  of  mining  claims.  WTiat 
process  does  one  have  to  go  through  in  respect  to  them  in  the  forest — 
the  location,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  same  as  on  public  lands. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  do  not  require  any  examination  by  the 
Forest  Service  before  a  location  for  mining  is  made,  whether  placer, 
quartz,  or  coal? 

Mr.  Graves.  No. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Supposc  a  man  was  now  to  make  proofs.  Then 
he  comes  up  against  the  Forest  Service,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  some  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Docs  he  not  in  every  case? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  not? 
.  Mr.  Gra\'es.  We  receive  notice  of  lands  coming  up  to  proof;  and 
if  there  is  any  reason  why  that  land  may  have  been  located  for  some 
other  purpose  than  mining,  an  examination  of  it  is  made  by  a  min- 
eral examiner. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  your  employ  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  the  employ  of  the  Forest  Service  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  and  in  some  cases  we  join  hands  with  the  I^and 
Office  and  a  joint  examination  is  made. 
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Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Just,  ill  brief,  what  do  you  do  on  that  exam- 
ination ? 

Mr.  Gra^'es.  Exactly  the  same  as  the  mineral  examination  by  the 
Land  Office. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  send  your  expert  out,  and  he  examines  this 
claim  and  determines  whether  or  not  it  is  a  placer  claim  or  a  quartz 
claim? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  he  reports  on  that,  and  if  the  report  is 
unfavorable 

Mr.  Graves.  Exactly  the  same  thing  as  if  that  man  w^ere  employed 
by  the  General  Liand  Office.  It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  that, 
and  we  are  employing  the  same  class  of  men. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Suppose  it  is  not  in  a  forestry  reserve,  and  I 
want  to  make  proof  on  a  quartz  or  placer  mine  claim.  Does  the  Land 
Office  always  send  out  a  man  to  make  it  i 

Mr.  Graves.  They  do  not  always,  but  they  do  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I3  it  not  true  that  the  United  States  mineral 
surveyor  is  the  man  who  makes  the  report? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  mean  a  representative  of  the  Land  Office. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  the  United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor 
who  makes  the  report  in  that  case  off  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  in  many  cases  there  are  special  examinations 
made,  but  not  in  all  cases  by  any  means. 

Mr.  AVicKERSHAM.  I  have  never  heard  of  it  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  never  heard  of  it  in  Alaska.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Up  there  the  United  States  deputy  mineral  sur- 
veyor makes  the  report  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  done,  and  it  goes 
to  patent,  as  I  understand  it,  upon  his  evidence. 

Senator  Walsh.  Excuse  me ;  it  is  quite  different  with  us. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM,  It  is?     You  have  an  examination  there? 

Senator  Walsh.  An  examination  is  made  in  the  case  of  mining 
claims,  just  the  same  as  in  homesteads. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  may  be  with  us;  I  do  not  know  of  any 
instance  of  that  kind,  however. 

With  respedtrto  railways 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  a  moment  before  you  pass  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  find  any  objection  to  that  system,  so  far 
as  mining  claims  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  mean  in  the  reservation ? 

Senator  Walsh.  To  the  system  of  having  the  Forestry  Service  send 
out  an  officer  to  examine  the  mining  claims  before  proof  is  made  to 
determine  whether  it  is  not  a  mere  pretense  to  securing  valuable 
timber  or  not? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  recall  any  specific  instance,  because 
very  few  proofs  have  been  made  since  then. 

Senator  Walsh.  Suppose  they  were  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  belie vc  a  man  ought  not  to  object  to  being 
watched. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  objection  to  that  is 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  gives  him  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and 
doubles  the  amount  of  his  burden  in  making  proof. 
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Senator  Walsh.  If  the  fact  is  that  a  special  agent  of  the  Land 
Office  were  sent  out  he  would  encounter  this  same  trouble  as  this  spe- 
cial agent  of  the 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  I  understand  that  in  the  forestry  reserves 
they  send  a  forest  man  in  addition  to  the  other  proofs  required. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  you  misunderstood  what  I  said.  The  forestry 
man  is  sent  there  first  to  see  whether  there  is  any  timber  or  anything 
else.  If  there  is  not,  then  there  is  no  examination  made.  But  if 
there  is,  then  the  examination  is  made.    That  is  the  point 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  if  it  is  a  forestry  reserve  and  there  is  to 
be  an  elimination  on  account  of  the  want  of  timber,  even  that  does 
not  do. 

Mr.  Graves.  How  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Supposc  I  am  attempting  to  make  proof  in  the 
midst  of  the  Chugach  Forest  Reserve  on  a  mining  claim.  Do  you 
not,  before  you  permit  me  to  make  proof  and  obtain  my  patent, 
send  a  man  there  to  discover  whether  there  is  any  timber  on  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  local  man  there  makes  a  report.  If  there  is  any 
reason  why  there  is  a  possibility  of  that  being  taken  up  for  some 
other  purpose,  then  the  mineral  man  is  sent  out. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Suppose  there  is  timber  on  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  Then  the  mineral  man  is  sent  out,  if  there  is  a  heavy 
stand  of  timber  on  it,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  it  being  taken  for 
that  purpose.  The  forestry  man  does  not,  in  other  words,  make  the 
mineral  examination. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  does? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  mineral  examiner. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  sends  him — your  office? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  requirement  of  the 
United  States  law  in  respect  to  proofs  through  the  Interior  De- 
partment  

Mr.  Graves.  The  Interior  Department  usually  accepts  our  exami- 
nations so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  Our  mineral  examinations  are 
just  the  same  as  those  employed  by  the  Land  Office. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  not  two  examinations,  then? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  not  unless  the  Land  Office  for  some  reason  wants 
to  make  an  examination. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  uot  that  often  the  case? 

Mr.  Graves.  No  ;  I  think  it  seldom  happens. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  not  the  Land  Office  usually  refer  those  mat- 
ters to  the  Geological  Survey  for  report? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  mineral  examination? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  mineral  examinations  are  made  by  the  General 
Land  Office. 

Senator  Jones.  Especially  for  coal  is  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Graves.  Dr.  Brooks,  what  is  that  procedure? 

Dr.  Brooks.  I  can  not  speak  very  definitely  in  regard  to  that. 
There  are  a  great  many  claims  that  are  passed  on  by  office  exami- 
nation where  there  is  evidence  filed  in  the  office.  If  we  have  evidence 
in  the  office  that  a  certain  tract  of  land  is  mineral  land,  a  definite 
statement  of  that  is  made  right  here  in  the  Washington  office.  I 
think  the  field  examinations  are  practically  all  made  by  the  ex- 
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aminers  of  the  Land  Office.  In  other  words,  when  a  man  applies  for 
a  patent  to  a  claim  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  if  the  Geological  Survey  has  evidence  that  it  is  mineral  land — 
coal  land  or  whatever  it  may  be — ^the  Land  Office  will  accept  that  as 
proof.  If  we  have  not  the  evidence  on  that  a  field  exammation  is 
made,  and  I  think  that  is  made  by  the  representative  of  the  Land 
Office. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  want  to  ask  another  question.  In  the  mean* 
while,  however,  the  prospector,  before  he  makes  his  application  for 
a  patent,  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  permitted  to  cut  any  timber  on 
this  reserve? 

Mr.^  Graves.  He  has  the  same  rights  that  he  has  on  the  outside. 
That  is,  the  timber  on  his  claim  is  his  to  use. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  cuts  it  without  any  permission? 

Mr.  GRAVEa  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wai^h.  I  thought  he  was  obliged  to  get  permission. 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  might  locate  a  fraudulent  claim,  then,  and 
take  it,  might  he  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  he  sells  the  timber,  that  is  contrary  to  mining  laws. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAK.  Supposc  he  wanted  it  for  his  own  use  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  he  wanted  it  for  his  own  use  he  uses  it,  and  noth- 
ing happens  any  more  than  if  it  is  outside. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  about  railroads?  What  does  the  For- 
estry Service  have  to  do  with  railroads  in  a  forest  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  railroad  applies  to  the  Interior  Department  for 
an  easement.    Is  that  what  you  are  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Graves.  And  the  Interior  Department  asks  us  whether  there 
are  any  stipulations  in  regard  to  forest  fires  or  anything  of  that  sort 
that  we  care  to  ask  for,  and  we  send  over  those  stipulations,  and  then 
the  easement  is  issued  by  that  department.    That  is  all  we  have  to  do. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  to  do,  then,  with  all  the  timber  they 
cut  for  railroad  use? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  An  application  has  to  be  made  to  the  Forestry 
Service?  » 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  anything  that  they  purchase  from  the  Govern- 
ment lands  is  the  same  as  with  any  other  purchaser. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  I  understand  you,  you  have  a  ruling  that 
tiey  are  not  entitled  to  cut  even  from  the  right  of  way  for  construc- 
tion purposes?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  Alaska  our  attorneys  have  decided — have  given 
an  opinion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  of  course,  they  would  not  have  a  right 
to  cut  off  the  right  of  way  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  off  the  right  of  way  that  I 
speak  of. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  have  the  right  to  cut  on  the  right  of  way? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  have  the  right  to  cut  on  the  right  of  way  when 
they  have  already  taken  up  the  lands,  but  I  do  not  remember  whether 
the  decision  applied  to  the  right  of  way  on  the  extensions  or  not. 
But  off  the  right  of  way 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  obliged  to  buy. 
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Mr.  Graves.  That  is  what  I  was  speaking  of  when  that  question 
was  asked  earlier. 

Mt,  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  true  of  the  forest  reserves.  In  the 
forest  reserves  they  take  timber  off  the  Government  lands  for  con- 
structing railroads? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  when  you  people  have  made  this  addition 
to  the  forest  north  of  Tumagain  Xrm  and  prevented  that  land  from 
extending  there  and  taking  timber  without  paying  for  it,  that  is  a 
legal  proposition? 

Mr.  Graves.  As  to  the  effect  of  that,  yes.  That  was  not  added  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  assume  not,  but  it  had  that  effect. 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  we  pass  this  matter,  Judge,  there  appears 
to  be  more  or  less  doubt,  then,  about  the  right  of  the  railroad  to  take 
the  timber  within  the  forest  reserve  and  within  lands  adjacent  to  its 
right  of  way  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Our  attorneys  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  doubt. 
It  is  a  matter  absolutely  of  law. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  view  of  that  desire  to  encourage  the  building 
of  railroads  there,  Mr.  Graves,  have  you  ever  endeavored  to  submit 
the  determination  of  that  matter  to  a  court  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  determined  that  the  railroad  has  the  right  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  question  has  been  discussed,  I  believe,  somewhat 
with  the  railroad  company,  with  the  possibility  of  throwing  it  into 
the  courts  and  having  it  decided. 

Senator  Walsh,   iou  have  not  yourself  taken  any  steps? 

Mr.  Graves.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Mangan;  have  we  taken  any  steps? 

Mr.  Mangan.  I  believe  that  case  has  been  referred  to  the  office  of 
the  solicitor,  and  I  think  it  is  pending  there  now. 

Senator  Jones.  The  Department  ox  Justice  has  passed  on  it 

Senator  Walsh.  The  advisability  of  instituting  a  suit,  or  merely 
the  opinion  of  the  officer? 

Mr.  Mangan.  It  is  for  the  opinion  of  the  officer,  probably.  I  am 
not  conversant  with  that  fact  in  detail. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  it  was  to  advise  the  Secretary  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  have  action.  "• 

Senator  Jones.  The  matter  has  not  been  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No.  There  have  been  three  or  four  attorneys  in  the 
ilepartment  at  different  times  who  have  passed  on  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  they  have  taken  into  consideration,  of 
course,  the  act  of  1908  passed  by  Congress  speteifically  giving  rail- 
roads in  Alaska  that  rignt,  have  thev  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  remember  the  different  laws  that  they  have 
considered.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  from  discussing 
the  legal  phases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  about  town  sites  on  a  forest  reserve?  I 
understood  here  the  other  day  from  Mr.  Greeley  that  men  would  not 
be  allowed  to  gather  at  a  particular  point  on  this  reservation  and 
lay  out  lots  and  live  there  and  thereby  acquire  rights  under  the  town- 
site  laws  of  the  United  States.    What  is  your  idea  about  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  would  be  very  glad,  indeed 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  you  would  be  very 
glad  to  do.     I  am  talking  about  what  the  law  is  and  your  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  would  have  to  be  eliminated  from  the  forest. 

Mr.  Wickersiiam.  They  would  not  have  a  right  to  go  there  and 
stay  i 

Mr.  GRA^'ES.  Not  to  acquire  the  land. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  AVould  they  have  any  rights  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Gra\'E8.  They  would  have  to  get  a  permit. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM,  They  would  have  to  get  a  permit.    That  is 
what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Gra\'es.  Yes. 

Mr,  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  be  true  for  trading  and  business 
and  everything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  other  words,  the  settler  is  excluded  from 
ther^e  reserves  until  he  gets  a  permit? 

Mr.  Graves.  You  are  speaking  from  the  technical  point  of  view  ? 

Mr.   WiCKERSHAM.  Yes.     I  am  speaking  about  the  law  as  it  is 
enforced  in  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  a  fair  way  to  put  it, 
Judge. 

Mr.  AViCKERSHAM.  State  it  fair. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  a  little  insinuation  in  there  that  I  would 
rather  not  have  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  AVicKERSHAM.  State  it  fairly,  then. 

Mr.  Graves.  In  other  words,  you  stated  that  in  a  way  that  carried 
an  insinuation,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  fair. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  State  it  fairlv,  then.  What  is  the  rule?  AVhat 
is  the  fact? 

Mr.  Graves.  You  said  he  was  excluded  from  the  forest. 

Mr.  AViCKERSHAM.  Until  he  got  the  permit. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  say  that,  under  the  rule  his  occupancy  is  not 
legalized  until  he  does  get  the  permit. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  understand  how  that  would  operate  here. 
Here  is  a  gold  discovery  that  is  made  up  one  of  these  creeks,  we  will 
say,  in  this  region  along  Cooks  Inlet  here  [indicating].  Evidently 
there  is  some  gold  up  there,  as  shown  by  the  maps,  and  there  is 
quite  a  rush  into  that  region.  Of  course  they  can  go  in  the  forest 
reserve  and  locate  mining  claims  as  to  that  indicated,  and  some 
enterprising  gentleman  thinks  he  could  supply  them  with  the  ma- 
terial necessary,  the  food  and  general  supplies,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  he  wants  to  establish  a  store  down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  or  a  place  convenient  for  mgi'ess  and  egress,  and  the  same 
idea  occurs  to  half  a  dozen  other  gentlemen.  They  would  like  to 
go  there  and  engage  in  competition  with  him  in  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Gra\^s.  This  is  entirely  off  the  mining  claim,  is  it  not? 
Senator  Walsh.  Yes ;  10  miles  away,  and  they  are  going  to  build 
a  road — 20  miles  away — up  to  the  mining  claim.    They  are  going 
to  establish  a  community  there,  make  a  home  there,  bring  their 
families  there.    What  do  they  have  to  do? 

Mr.  Graves.  What  they  have  to  do  is  actually  to  go  on  the  ground, 
and  our  ranger  comes  along  and  gives  them  a  permit. 

Senator  Walah.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  post  office  at 
Craig,  Alaska.    Do  you  recall  that  matter  ? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Craig  is  a  post  office  on  the  west  coast  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Island. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  only  a  general  idea  of  the  situation,  but  I 
get  it  from  some  correspondence  I  nave  had  with  the  office  that  a  man 
named  Lindaburg  has  quite  a  tract  of  land  set  apart  to  him,  and  has 
a  permit  from  your  omce  to  stay  there  and  do  mercantile  business, 
and  others  have  gathered  around  him  that  have  not  any  permits,  and 
I  am  told  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  tnese  other  peo- 
ple being  allowed  to  stay  there  because  they  have  no  permits.  I  nave 
a  letter  from  your  office  saying,  substantially,  that  without  the  per- 
mission they  can  not  remain  there;  that  it  is  illegal;  that  there  is  no 
law  permitting  the  American  citizens  to  gather  upon  the  public 
domain  any  more  i^nd  locate  a  town  site.  That  is  the  substance  of  it. 
Is  that  your  understanding  of  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  final  occupancy  there  would  not  be  legalized  until 
they  got  a  permit. 

Senator  Walsh.  Technically,  they  would  have  no  rights  there 
at  all? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  that  the  way  to  put  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  it  all  rests  with  you  to  be  lenient  to  the  set- 
tlers on  the  public  domain,  or  to  enforce  the  law  technically? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  simply  wanted  to  show  that  to  the  committee. 

Let  me  ask,  if  a  body  of  these  people  do  congregate  in  a  neighbor- 
hood there,  the  nucleus  of  a  town,  and  your  ranger  graciously  permits 
them  to  build  a  house  there,  to  start  in  in  the  expectation  that  you 
will  probably  sanction  it  when  it  comes  up  to  you,  on  what  considera- 
tion would  you  refuse  to  give  them  permission  to  make  a  town  site 
under  the  town-site  laws  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  think  of  any. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  can  not  think  of  any  at  all? 

Mr.  Graves.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then,  why  should  not  the  forest  reserve  act  bo 
modified  so  as  to  permit  the  location  of  town  sites  within  forest  re- 
serves just  the  same  as  mining  claims? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  conditions  of  this  sort 
that  can  be  absolutely  taken  care  of  by  such  modifications. 

Mr.  WicKERSiiAM.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  Mr. 
Graves,  before  this  committee,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  this  Chugach  Forest  Keserve,  that  it  has  no 
timber  on  it  of  any  commercial  or  other  value  except  for  local  use, 
and  has  very  little  of  that  on  it,  and  that  very  largely  on  the  western 
side,  along  Cooks  Inlet,  where  the  slight  timber  area  there  covers 
large  areas  of  valuable  coal  lands;  that  the  most  of  this  Chugach 
Forest  Reserve  is  covered  with  immense  glaciers,  the  greatest  glaciers 
in  the  world ;  that  it  is  very  largely  very  nigh  mountams  covered  with 
perpetual  snows;  that  the  mountains  are  very  steej),  running  right 
down  to  the  sea ;  that  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  its  being  perpwet- 
uated  as  a  forest  reserve;  that  it  hurts  the  purpose  of  those  who  wish 
to  conserve  resources  of  this  kind ;  and  that  it  is  a  fraud  upon  you 
and  upon  the  service,  and  upon  the  people  of  the  country,  and  t^ds 
only  to  discoiu'age  development  in  this  particular  region.    We  think 
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there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  it,  and  we  call  it  to  your  attention  in 
this  public  way,  hoping  that  you  will  discover  whether  or  not  that  is 
right,  and  if  you  do  discover  it  that  you  will  recommend  that  it  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  Gbaves.  I  have  expressed  myself  in  regard  to  this  and  the 
necessity  in  the  long  run  to  change  very  materially  the  boundaries 
and  to  make  this  national  forest  contribute  to  the  development  of 
that  country. 

Mr.^  WiCKERSHAM.  We  think  instead  of  contributing  to  it  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  country  that  has  done  so  much  to  prevent  the 
development  of  Alaska  and  in  the  portions  north  of  this  area  as  this 
reservation.  It  is  a  loss  to  the  United  States  Treasury  every  year, 
and  it  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  country;  and 
we  appeal  to  you  to  abolish  it,  to  get  at  the  facts  and  present  them 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  that  he  will  know  that  this 
is  one  horrible  example  and  will  abojish  it 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  for  the  Tongas  Reservation.  There 
is  timber  there;  there  is  no  Question  about  it,  and  there  is  danger 
fi'om  fire  there.  There  is  no  danger  whatever  of  the  want  of  water, 
but  there  is  a  forest  there.  There  is  something  there  to  be  considered 
Irom  the  conservation  and  forestry  standpoint,  but  there  is  not  here. 
This  does  you  harm;  this  does  your  department  harm.  It  brings 
you  into  disrepute,  makes  people  angry  at  it,  irritates  everybody, 
does  not  make  forests,  and  aoes  not  do  any  good.  We  appeal  to  you 
in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  Alaska  to  abolish  it, 

Mr.  Graves.  If  you  want  me  to  file  some  of  these  reports,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  any  reports  that  bear  on  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  I  have  one  or  two  statements  here  which  will 
be  of  interest,  and  which  could  be  printed  in  these  hearings. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  Mr.  Graves  ought  to  be  permitted  to  file 
anything  which  will  shed  any  light  on  the  subject,  and  particularly 
anything  which  gives  the  reason  for  these  various  extensions. 

The  Chapman.  That  contains  the  report  of  Mr.  Longille,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.   x  ou  will  have  that  inserted. 

Bfr.  Graves,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  Mr.  Patrick  asking 
you  some  questions  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Mr.  Graves,  at  the  time  all  of  the  proclamations  and 
orders  respecting  the  Chugach  National  Forest  were  issued  you  were 
Assistant  Forester,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Patrick.  You  were  not  Forester? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  and  I  was  not  Assistant  Forester. 

Mr.  Patrick.  But  you  held  some  other  position?  You  were  not 
the  Forester? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  was  not  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Mr.  Pinchot  was  Forester  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Graves.  T  was  not  in  the  department  at  that  time. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  not  in  the  department  before  you  became 
Forester,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  was  in  the  department  a  good  many  years  ago,  but 
I  was  not  in  the  department  at  that  time. 
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Senator  Jones.  And  had  not  been  for  quite  a  while  before  that 
time? 

Mr.  Gra\'«8.  No,  sir ;  not  since  the  6rst  years. 

Mr,  Patrick.  The  original  proclamation  of  July  27,  1907,  found 
on  page  2149  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Statutes,  and  the  second  proclama- 
tion, of  Septeml)er  18,  190( ,  found  at  page  2153  of  the  same  volume, 
practically  cover  the  same  area,  do  they  not,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  tract,  perhaps  320  acres,  eliminated  by  the  second  proclama- 
tion ? 

Mr.  (jRAVEs.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  sav  the  two  areas  are  about  the  same,  are  thev 
not — the  one  of  July,  1907,  and  the  other  of  September,  1907  ? 

Mr.  Gra\'E8.  That  was  a  proclamation  eliminating  this  piece 
around  Valdez.    That  was  an  elimination  proclamation. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  The  Valdez  elimination  was  much  more  than 
320  acres.  It  was  a  mile  wide — about  15  or  16  miles  long — all  around 
Valdez  Bay — almost  around  it. 

Mr.  Patrick.  But  it  was  not  a  very  large  elimination  as  com- 
pared  

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  was  a  mile  wide  and  about  15  miles  long. 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  reservation  includes  Prince  William  Sound, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Gra\'es.  That  first  one ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patrick.  That  contains  an  area  of  some  millions  of  acres? 

Mr.  (traves.  I  have  not  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  Patihck.  But  probably  ? 

Mr.  (traves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patrick.  And  the  Chugach  Range  also  covers  several  million 
acres. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Chugach  Range  is  back  of  that  first  one. 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  area  now  covered  by  the  entire  forest  is  larger 
than  a  good  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GKA^'ES.  I  think  it  is  probably  larger  than  some  States.  I  have 
not  compared  them  in  acres. 

Mr.  Patrick.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  original  area  contain 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  merchantable  timber,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patrick.  A  large  quantity? 

Mr.  Gravt.s.  I  understand  that  in  the  aggregate  a  good  deal  of  tim- 
ber.   I  think  that  while  the  timber  is  scattered  the  aggregate  is  large. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Mr.  Patrick,  that  has  all  l&en  brought 
out  by  Senator  Walsh — the  original  area. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  wish  to  ask  only  a  few  questions  on  that  point. 
Did  the  extensions  on  the  east  and  west  add  very  largely  to  the 
vohime  of  timber? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  the  figures  of  the  relative  amount  on  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  forest  reserve.  They  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  timber  to  the  forest. 

Mr.  Patrick.  At  the  time  of  the  extension  of  Februarv  23,  1909, 
the  proceedings  for  the  foreclosure  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railway, 
whereby  that  road  was  about  to  and  did  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
bondholders  who  might  have  been  presumed  to  be  financially  able 
to  go  on  with  it  were  pending,  the  Controller  Bay  Railway  &  Nav- 
igation Co.  also  was  getting  active  in  the  matter  of  construction 
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preparations,  and  these  two  roads  respectively  furnished  the  only 
approach  to  the  Matanuska  and  Bering  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  sir.  I  have  not  the  facts  about  those 
dates  and  operations  there. 

Mr.  Patrick.  You  remember,  do  you  not,  that  the  Forest  Service 
made  a  demand  on  the  Alaska  Central  that  it  must  cut  all  the  stand- 
ing timber  on  its  right  of  way,  a  distance  of  72  miles,  and  must  pay 
the  Forest  Service  stumpage  at  the  rate  of,  perhaps,  about  50  cents 
a  thousand,  that  the  cost  of  that  cutting  and  clearing,  and  the 
amount,  some  $3  or  $4  an  acre  additional  to  be  paid  to  the  Forest 
8erWce  for  the  timber,  amounted  to  about  $2,000  per  mile,  or  was  so 
estimated  by  the  officers  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  remember  all  the  details  of  that  case.  I  have 
not  looked  into  it  recently.  I  can  not  discuss  just  what  the  requests 
were. 

Mr.  Patrick.  But  you  remember,  do  you  not,  that  in  the  fall  of 
1911  Col.  Swanitz,  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Jemmett,  Mr.  Boland,  the 
general  counsel  of  the  company,  and  myself,  and  perhaps  also  the 
president,  had  an  interview  with  you  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patrick.  And  that  it  was  postponed  until  some  time  in  the 
next  year,  and  then  was  there  not  a  substantial  settlement  between 
Col.  Swanitz  and  yourself  to  the  effect  that  you  withdraw  your  claim 
to  controlling  the  timber  on  the  right  of  way? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  remember  that  there  was  a  question  of  law  which 
came  up,  which  I  referred  to  our  attorney,  but  just  what  all  the 
questions  were  I  do  not  remember  except  that  the  attorneys  did  hold, 
and  held  on  subsequent  decisions — ^because  we  had  passed  it  up  to 
different  ones,  who  came  in  one  after  another — ^that  the  timber  on  of 
the  right  of  way  was  not  free  to  the  railroad.  As  to  all  of  the  steps 
and  details  along  the  line,  I  do  not  recall  all  those.  I  should  have  to 
refer  to  our  records  for  information. 

Mr.  Patrick.  But  for  a  year  or  two  this  demand  was  pending, 
was  it  not,  that  we  must  not  only  cut  the  timber  on  the  right  of  way, 
and  clear  it  against  the  possibility  of  forest  fires,  but  we  should  also 
pay  stumpage? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  the  original  demands 
were,  sir. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Something  was  said  here  a  moment  ago,  and  you  did 
not  remember  about  it,  but  perhaps  I  can  refresh  you  with  this 

Senator  Jones.  Were  any  of  these  propositions  made  in  writing, 
Mr.  Patrick? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  this  was  done  in  verbal  interviews.  Mr. 
Graves,  do  you  not  remember  agreeing  with  Col.  Swanitz,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1912,  not  to  interfere,  or  claim  any  right  to  interfere,  with 
our  200- foot  right  of  way,  and  that  he  should  agree  with  the  head 
forester  at  Portland  to  make  a  test  case  in  the  United  States  court  at 
Seward  or  Valdez  by  refusing  to  pay  for  the  timber  taken  from  lands 
adjacent  the  line  of  road  within  the  forest  reserve,  the  Government 
to  get  out  an  injunction,  and  if  beaten  to  admit  our  rights? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  was  suggested,  but  whether  we  got  as 
far  as  a  program  or  not  on  it  I  do  not  recollect 
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Mr.  Patrick.  It  was  a  substantial  agreement  that  something  of 
that  sort  should  be  done  in  order  to  test  the  matter  in  the  local  courts 
and  that  other  matters  in  dispute  were  to  be  settled  bef(M^  the  local 
forest  officers  ?  I  merely  wish  to  put  this  in  here  to  make  a  record 
of  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  license  tax  of  $7^00  per  annum 
the  cost  of  the  timber  adjacent  to  our  right  of  way  for  construction 
purposes,  amounting  to  many  thousand  dollars,  during  the  year  or 
two  this  demand  was  pending  upon  us,  we  were  called  upon  to  cut 
and  clear  all  the  timber  upon  72  miles  of  right  of  way,  and  further- 
more, to  buy  this  same  timber,  paying  out  about  $140,000  as  a  tax 
upon  our  construction  and  operation,  caused  by  the  creation  of  the 
forest  several  years  after  our  right  of  way  had  been  established  and 
several  years  after  our  road  had  been  constructed  and  in  operation 
upon  that  right  of  way,  and  our  title  had  bec«ne  fixed — ^tnis  as  a 
penalty  for  being  the  connecting  link  between  the  coast  and  the  coal 
field,  and  totaling  a  serious  obstacle  to  railway  building  to  the  coal. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  need  that  timber  at  that  time,  did 
you  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  need  it;  we  could  not  use  it,  nor 
sell  it  and  get  our  money  back.  We  could  do  nothing  with  it. 
Neither  the  timber  cut  nor  the  clearing  of  the  land  was  of  any  benefit 
to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graves,  just  to  summarize  this  a  little  bit: 
As  I  understand  it,  the  timber  that  has  been  disposed  of  since  the 
reservation  has  existed  has  been  timber  for  railroads — ^largely  for 
ties — ^and  for  miners'  props  and  trulls.  I  understand,  so  far  as  the 
cutting  is  concerned,  that  up  to  the  present  time  that  has  nol  injured 
the  forest,  so  to  speak,  because  they  have  used  some  of  it,  and  they 
would  have  used  it  anyway.  As  to  the  fires,  you  have  no  definite 
information  about  them,  have  you? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes^ir;  I  have.    I  will  file  it  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  show  any  information  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  will  show  the  burns. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  the  bums.  I  mean  the  fires  3*ou 
have  put  out. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  that  information  about  the  individual  fires 
of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  where^the  fires  have  been  since 
you  took  charge  of  the  reserve? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  location  of  them ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  the  extent  since  you  took  charge 
of  the  Forest  Service  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  give  you  information  regarding  last  y earl's 
fires. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  since  that  was  a  reservation? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  undoubtedly  get  that.    I  have  not  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  what  we  want  to  get  at — to  be 
frank  with  you — 'is  the  necessity  of  its  being  there.  As  Judge 
Wickersham  has  said,  we  all  believe  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  pro- 
tection of  forests.  We  are  not  opposed  to  conservation.  We  are  in- 
vestigating this  particular  one.  We  first  wrote  you  a  letter,  several 
days  ago,  telling  you  what  we  wanted  and  requc^ng  you  to  appear 
beiore  the  committee.    You  sent  Mr.  Greeley  here,  stating  that  he 
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had  the  information.  Mr.  Greeley  came  here  and  he  lacked  the  in- 
formation which  you  lack  now. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  received  that  letter  about  half  past  nine  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  and,  as  I  was  otherwise  engaged,  I  asked  Mr. 
Greeley  to  come  up,  and  he  picked  up  what  information  he  could 
in  the  office,  and  came  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graves,  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  you,  on  the 
resolution  of  this  committee  of  May  14,  1913,'  I  wrote  you  a  letter, 
as  follows : 

May  14,  1913. 
Hon.  Henbt  S.  Gbaves, 

Forester  and  Chief,  Forest  Service, 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sib:  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
inform  yon  that  the  testimony  of  your  representative,  Mr.  Greeley,  failed  to 
show  any  just  reason  for  the  creation  or  the  existence  of  the  Cbugacb  National 
Forest;  and  at  the  instance  and  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  you  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  appear  before  the  committee  at  10.SO  o'clock  Thursday 
morning.  May  15»  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  committee  information  with 
regard  to  such  Chugach  National  Forest. 

Respectfully,  Key  Pittman. 

Chairman. 

You  appeared  yesterday  morning,  and  I  told  you  then  we  would 
postpone  it  until  this  morning.  I>oes  it  not  seem  to  you  that  you 
have  a  dearth  of  information  with  regard  to  this  reservation  which 
was  created  six  years  ago? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  a  dearth  of  field  information^  as  would  be  the 
case  in  my  office  here  with  a  good  deal  of  land  where  the  details  are 
in  the  field.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  in  the  Ketchikan  office  and 
a  good  deal  in  the  Portland  owe,  that  I  have  not  here,  such  as  the 
exact  location  of  these  fires  that  burned,  etc.,  in  the  last  year. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  fair  man,  do  you  not  realize  tbiat  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  things  these  reservations  are  very  annoying  to  the  people 
who  desire  to  settle  and  utilize  the  public  domain?  I  am  not  saying 
it  is  not  necessary,  but  is  it  not  annoying? 

Mr.  Gbavss,  I  can  not  say  that,  sir.  1  can  not  say  that  there  have 
not  been  individual  annoyances,  but  a  statement  that  the  national 
f(M*est  reserves  are  an  annoyance  I  do  not  think  is  true. 

The  Chajbman.  Let  us  put  it  another  way,  then.  There  are  a 
great  many  additional  restrictions  which  do  not  exist  with  regard  to 
the  public  domain  under  the  general  law.    Is  that  not  true? 

\rr.  GsAVBs.  There  are  some  restrictions  which  do  not  exist  under 
the  public-land  law,  and  which  I  think  in  the  main  ought  to  exist. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  those,  because  the 
testimony  shows  what  those  restricticxis  are.  and  you  have  admitted 
them.  You  have  the  forest  reserves;  you  nave  a  reserve  in  which 
the  timber  has  been  used  and  is  being  used,  and  the  only  demand  for 
the  use  of  it  is  such  as  you  yourself  would  permit.  And  I  assume 
that  would  be  the  case  all  the  time.  As  a  general  thing,  the  danger 
to  a  forest  is  that  it  will  be  gobbled  up  by  the  big  institutions.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  cases. 

The  Chairman.  If  in  Alaska  the  area  of  the  timberland  was  sim- 
ply withdrawn  for  location,  and  just  left  <^en  to  general  use  by  the 
public  generally  there,  that  would  avoid  that  danger,  would  it  not? 
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In  other  words,  in  the  next  two  years  jou  do  not  imagine  that  there 
will  be  enough  people  in  Alaska  utilizing  that  for  local  use  to  mate- 
rially affect  it,  do  you? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  question  of  a  year  or  two  years, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  about  it.    I  am  ^tting  at  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  next  year  or  in  the  next  two 
years  the  cuttings  that  will  be  made  in  there  will  be  of  any  material, 
permanent  ham  to  the  forest. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  very  extensive  since  you  have  been 
there  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  since  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  have  granted  all  of  that  they  wanted, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  Timber? 

The  Ch\irman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  admitting  that  you  have  granted  all  they 
wanted  during  the  last  six  years,  we  can  estimate  about  how  much 
they  would  destroy  of  that  forest.  Unless  there  is  going  to  be  a  re- 
markable development  of  Alaska,  we  could  use  that  as  the  basis  for 
how  much  thev  would  destroy  each  year  and  export,  provided  it 
was  allowed  toTbe  exported  and  provided  it  was  allowed  to  be  located. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  state 
right  there,  prior  to  the  time  the  Forest  Service  took  hold  of  these 
forests  in  Alaska  there  was  no  law  permitting  the  export  of  timber. 
Since  then  there  is  a  law  permitting  its  export,  and  some  considerable 
amount  in  southeastern  Alaska  has  been  exported. 

The  Chairman.  For  certain  purposes? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  exportation  of  that  timber  was  prohibited 
and  the  acquisition  in  quantities  or  tracts  by  location  were  prohib- 
ited it  would  be  time  enough  a  few  years  from  now  to  take  up  the 
question  of  the  conservation  of  that  forest,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  should  like  to  answer  that  with  a  question.  Why 
not  begin  now? 

The  Chairman.  My  answer  to  that,  "Why  not  begin  now?" 
would  simply  be  this:  That  you  have  testified  yourself  there  is  only 
local  deniand  for  it;  you  have  testified  that  it  would  not  probably  be 
in  demand  for  export  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  ever,  and  you  have 
testified  that  the  only  demand  K)r  timber  is  practically  for  the  large 
timber,  and  because  you  have  failed  to  show  that  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  the  destruction  of  that  timber  from  fire.    That  is  my  reason. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  hope  very  much.  Senator,  that  the  records  here  will 
show  that  there  is  some  danger  from  fire  on  a  certain  portion,  and 
I  did  not  intend  to  testify  that  there  will  be  no  demand  for  export. 
What  I  endeavored  to  bring  out  was  that  this  timber  would  all  be 
needed  for  local  development. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Graves.  And  probably  a  great  deal  more,  and  hence  the  great 
importance  of  a  consideration  in  the  future  of  these  forest  supplies. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Graves,  is  there  some  correspondence  with 
this  Alaska  Central  or  Alaska  Northern  Railroad  with  your  office 
touching  the  utilization  of  timber? 
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Mr.  Gbaves.  Yes;  I  think  we  have  at  least  a  portion  of  those  files 
here. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  the  com« 
plete  comsspondence  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  furnish  the  committee  with 
that  complete  correspondence.  In  my  opening  statement  I  tried  to 
cover  the  reasons  why  I  thought  there  snould  be  a  forest  here — not 
necessarily  with  the  present  boundaries,  but  a  forest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  part  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Langille  with 
regard  to  that  timber?  See  if  this  is  not  [indicating  book]  in  sub- 
stance what  Mr.  Langille  reported.  You  have  his  report  handy,  and 
you  can  follow  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  several  reports  here.    What  date  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  report  of  Mr.  Langille,  reading  as 
follows : 

The  relative  n mount  of  timber  8iiitub1e  for  milling  pn nooses  is  Bmall  In  pro^ 
portion  to  the  forest  area,  and  Is  generally  in  sheltered  depressions  away  from 
the  coast  in  such  small  bodies  that  logging  wonld  be  exiiensive.  Other  than 
These  select  tracts,  the  trees  are  short  and  limby.  with  rupld  taper,  offering  but 
little  inducement  to  the  lumberman. 

Mr.  Graves.  What  part  of  Alaska  is  this? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  Chugach. 

Mr.  Graves.  What  part  of  the  Chugach?  You  see  these  reports 
cover  different  parts  of  the  forest,  where  the  conditions  are  somewhat 
different. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  there  are  further  questions,  that  is  all, 
Mr.  Graves.  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  committee  for  appearing 
this  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.80  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  May  17, 1918,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


SATXJBDAY,  MAY   17,    1913. 

Committee  on  Territories, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther considering  the  bills  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133)  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska^  and  for  other  purposes. 

Present:  Senators  Pittman  (chairman).  Chamberlain,  Hitchcock, 
Walsh,  Nelson,  Bristow,  and  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  come  to  order. 

STATEMENT   OF  CIVIL  ENOINEEE   LEONARD  M.   COZ,  TTNITED 

STATES  NAVY. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  of  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
there  was  evidence  given  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  would  discredit 
the  report  of  the  commission.    That  is  principally  to  the  extent  that 
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the  commission's  report  was  not  based  upon  sufficient  observations  or 
investigation,  and  that  there  were  some  palpable  errors  with  regard 
to  the  estimates  of  the  building  of  various  branches  of  the  roads 
recommended  by  the  commission.  I  particularly  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Jemmett — an  item  of  $5,000,000  in  error  with  regard 
to  the  respective  costs  of  building  the  various  routes  to  Fairbanks. 
This  committee  would  like  to  hear  from  you  generally  with  regard 
to  those  alleged  errors  and  anything  you  may  have  to  say  in  sup- 
port of  the  report  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  had  but  a  very 
short  time  in  which  to  glance  over  the  rough  copy  of  Mr.  Jemmett^ 
testimony.  It  seems  to  be  very  voluminous,  and  I  confess  that  I 
have  not  read  it  all,  but  I  think  I  have  read  the  parts  concerning 
which  you  wish  infonnation.  I  would  like  to  express  my  regret  that 
the  other  two  engineer  members  of  this  commission  are  not  here  to 
defend  themselves  against  criticism,  and  in  that  connection  I  would 
add  that  I  speak  entirely  for  myself. 

The  principal  criticism  made  by  Mr.  Jemmett  consists  in  the  state- 
ment that  an  error  of  $5,000,000  was  made  in  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
Seward-Fairbanks  route.  He  bases  this  statement  upon  the  fact  that 
we  include  the  estimated  cost  of  the  115  miles  between  Kerns  Creek 
and  Kuskokwim  Junction  in  the  estimate  for  the  Seward-Fairbanks 
as  well  as  in  the  estimate  for  the  Seward-Iditarod  routes.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Seward-Kuskokwim  route 
would  not  have  been  recommended  at  all  had  the  commission  decided 
upon  the  Seward-Fairbanks  route  as  its  main  route  to  the  interior. 
To  make  this  clear  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  as  to  the  condi- 
tions and  considerations  which  had  to  do  with  the  findings  of  the 
commission. 

We  were  directed  to  report  on  the  best  routes  from  the  seaeoast  to 
the  coal  fields  and  to  the  navigable  river  systems  of  the  interior 
which  would  best  develop  the  country  and  its  resources.  The  primary 
object  of  the  project  was,  as  we  understood  it,  the  development  of 
Alaska,  not  the  development  of  gold  mines,  for  gold  mines  do  not 
make  for  permanent  prosperity,  nor  the  development  of  any  other 
particular  industry,  but  the  encouragement  of  settlers  and  the  mak- 
ing of  a  permanent  population.  With  this  in  view  Congress  very 
wisely  directed  that  we  were  to  tap  the  river  system  of  the  interior. 
We  assumed  that  the  **  navigable  river  system  of  the  interior  "  had 
reference  to  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  system.  We  could  have  reached 
this  system  at  any  place  between  St.  Michaels  and  Skagway.  We 
could  have  reached  it  over  in  the  Iditarod  district  [indicating  on 
map],  but,  as  you  see,  we  would  have  been  only  400  or  500  miles 
from  one  end  of  the  navigable  length  and  some  1,500  miles  from  the 
other.  What  we  attempted  to  do  was,  first,  to  get  as  near  to  the 
geographical  center  of  tne  river  system  as  we  could ;  and,  second,  to 
tap  that  district  which  is  now  most  thickly  settled.  The  only  district 
in  the  interior  which  is  now  settled  to  amount  to  anything  is  that  part 
of  the  Tanana  Valley  about  Fairbanks.  There  are  in  tne  neighbor- 
hood of  7,000  people  there  now.  On  these  two  ctmsiderations,  there- 
fore, w  eadopted  Fairbanks  as  the  objective  point  for  our  main  de- 
velopment line,  and  for  other  reasons,  stated  m  the  report,  we  elimi- 
nated all  lines  other  than  those  beginning  at  Cordova  and  at  Seward. 
This  limited  the  commission's  problem  to  a  selection  between  two 
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main  lines — ^the  so-called  Copper  River  route  and  the  Susitna  Valley 
route. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  yon  speak  of  "  this "  it  will  not  be 
•^o  it  will  be  clearly  understood  on  the  record. 

Senator  Walah.'  Permit  me  to  suggest  it  would  be  clearer  from  the 
other  map. 

Mr.  Cox.  This  limited  the  discussion,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
report  and  not  attached  to  the  Copper  River  route,  running  up  the 
valley  of  the  Copper  River  and  crossing  over  Isabella  Pass  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tanana  River  and  the  Susitna  Valley  route,  beginning 
at  Seward  and  traversing  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  the  Susitna  Valley 
to  Fairbanks. 

Of  the  two  routes,  the  Copper  River  Valley  appeared  to  offer  the 
best  proposition.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  one-summit  route 
which  appeared  to  be  practicable.  In  the  second  place,  this  route 
has  alreaay  been  completed  for  132  miles.  In  the  third  place,  there 
is  a  good  wagon  road  and  an  established  channel  of  trade  between  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad  and  Fairbanks,  following  almost  exactly  the 
route  proposed  by  the  commission.  Along  this  wagon  road  there  are 
road  houses  at  about  20-mile  intervals,  and  these  road  houses  have 
sufficient  trade  to  warrant  small  farm  clearings.  I  am  not  quite  sure, 
but  I  think  that  something  like  700  people  walked  out  over  that  trail 
from  Fairbanks  the  fall  we  were  there.    Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Joslyn  ? 

Mr.  JosLYN.  I  have  not  the  data  here,  but  that  would  certainly  be 
under  rather  than  over  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  Copper  River  Valley  is  an  established  trade  route 
now.  There  are  no  settlers  to  speak  of  in  the  Susitna  Valley  at  any 
distance  from  the  coast,  nor  was  there  a  passable  summer  trail  at 
the  time  of  the  commission's  visit.  The  two  lines  were  compared  on 
the  basis  of  lowest  initial  investment,  lowest  operating  costs,  and 
greatest  development  possibilities,  and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of 
the  Copper  River  route.  Having  adopted  the  Copper  River  route 
as  the  main  development  line  to  the  center  of  the  river  system,  it  was 
realized  that  provision  had  been  made  for  only  one  part  of  the  vast 
territory.  The  Copper  River  route  would  serve  as  one  artery  which 
would  develop  only  one  section  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  east  part  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  eastern  part  of  Alaska.  We  did  not  recommend 
the  construction  of  branch  lines  except  those  necessary  to  reach  the 
main  coal  districts,  the  idea  being  that  if  this  trunk  line  were 
actually  constructed,  whether  by  Government  aid  or  by  private 
interests,  branch  lines  would  naturally  appear  as  soon  as  the  busi- 
ness demanded.  We  took  no  further  notice  of  possible  branch  lines 
than  to  note  the  fact  that  there  were  districts  adjoining  recom- 
mended routes  which  gave  promise  of  certain  freight-producing 
resources. 

Having  recommended  the  Copper  River  route  the  commission  has, 
presumably,  interfered  with  what  would  be  a  logical  extension  of  the 
line  from  Seward  to  Kerns  Creek  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  owned  by 
private  capital.  This  line  is  71  miles  long,  and  was  built  with  the 
expectation  of  serving  the  Matanuska  coal  fields.  Now,  for  reasons 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  report,  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  this 
Matanuska  coal  would  never  be  able  to  compete  in   the  foreign 
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market  with  the  Bering  River  coal  because  of  the  ^eater  haul  in- 
volved (owing  to  the  absence  of  data  the  commission  assumed  that 
the  two  coals  were  of  equal  quality  and  mining  costs).  By  extend- 
ing the  Copper  River  Railroad  we  leave  for  the  Alaska  Northern 
Railroad  only  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  which,  as  stated,  we  believe 
to  be  too  far  from  a  market  to  com|)ete  with  other  coal  fields. 
Certainly  there  would  not  be  enough  business  for  two  through  lines 
to  Fairbanks.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  unless  there  be  provided 
a  district  to  which  this  railroad  could  be  extended  and  which  would 
be  peculiarly  its  own,  the  commission  would,  by  its  reconunendations, 
have  thrown  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad  out  of  business.  As 
previously  stated  the  commission  felt  that  it  had  provided  for  the 
main  line  into  the  interior,  and  in  doing  so  it  had  given  a  means 
for  development  to  the  eastern  part  of  Central  Alaska.  It  remained 
as  of  only  secondary  importance  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
the  western  part.  Two  lines  to  Fairbanks  was  out  of  the  question, 
so  that  the  Susitna  Valley  extension  to  the  Tanana  was  eliminated. 
At  the  same  time  there  remained  the  possibility  of  a  line  to  the 
westward  and  into  the  valley  of  the  Kuskokwim. 

While  there  is  no  known  development  of  this  valley  to  warrant 
the  building  of  a  railroad  at  present — from  a  business  point  of 
view — yet  its  known  mineral  prospects  and  its  agricultural  land 
make  it  a  desirable  field  for  Government  exploitation.  The  Kus- 
kokwim line  was  therefore  recommended,  not  only  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  development  of  the  western  part  of  central  Alaska, 
but  as  furnishing  a  sphere  of  operations  for  a  railroad  which  the 
commission's  recommendations  had  otherwise  have  deprived  it  of. 
This  brings  me  to  the  point  I  particularly  desire  to  emphasize:  We 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  recommending  construction  of  both  the 
Seward-Fairbanks  and  the  Seward-Iditarod  lines.  If  the  Seward- 
Pairbanks  road  were  built,  the  Kuskokwim  branch  would  have  been 
treated  by  the  commission  just  as  the  branches  on  the  Copper  River 
were  treated.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  been  left  until  such  time 
in  the  future  as  the  demands  of  that  district  warranted  its  construc- 
tion. To  boil  this  down,  the  two  lines  were  necessarily  considered 
separate  and  distinct  on  account  of  the  way  the  commission  attacked 
the  problem.  It  had  no  intention  in  the  world  of  reporting  in  favor 
of  two  lines  up  the  Susitna  Valley.  It  decided,  first,  on  a  main 
trunk  line  to  tap  the  interior,  the  geographical  center,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  river  system,  and  having  done  that  it  had  an  unbalanced  system. 
By  means  of  the  Seward-Iditarod  line  the  commission  attempted  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  this  southwestern  portion  and  at 
the  same  time  to  furnish  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  a  field  of 
operation  entirely  and  peculiarly  its  own. 

Senator  Nei-iSon.  Can  you  give  the  distance  from  the  north  of  the 
Chulitna  River  to  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Cox.  Three  hundred  and  thirteen  miles.  Senator. 

Senator  Nrij^^n.  Does  that  go  by  way  of  Copper  Center? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Neuson.  And  what  is  the  distance  from  Cordova  up  to  the 
end  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Cox.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles.  That  is  446  miles 
altogether,  I  think,  sir. 
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Senator  Nslson.  And  what  would  be  the  distance  from  that  Cop- 
per  River  line  to  build  over  to  the  coal  field — the  Bering  River  coal 
field? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  Copper  River  line  is 

Senator  Nelson.  1  mean  the  distance  from  that  line  over  to  the 
coal  fields. 

Mr.  Cox.  To  the  Matanuska  or  to  the  Bering  River  coal  field? 

Senator  Nelson.  To  the  Bering  River  coal  field. 

Mr.  Cox.  To  the  Bering  River  coal  field  it  is  38  miles  from  a  point 
on  the  present  Copper  River  Railroad — 38  miles  from  Cordova — mak- 
ing it  76  miles  altogether.  The  branch  construction  would  be  88 
miles  long.    There  are,  however,  several  possible  routes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  the  commission  understand  that  the  extension 
of  that  Copper  River  road  would  develop  any>  especial  agricultural 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  agricultural  possibilities  between  the  Chulitna  and 
Tanana  Rivers  are  very  small.  There  are  patches  of  comparatively 
good  land;  for  instance,  at  Willow  Creek,  a  short  distance  from 
Copper  Center,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  homesteads  scattered 
along  the  entire  line.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  from 
droughts  and,  as  a  rule,  have  the  same  trouble  as  they  have  every- 
where with  frozen  ground  at  a  short  distance  below  the  surface. 

Senator  Jones.  But  the  possible  agricultural  developments  there 
were  not  given  any  especial  weight  by  the  commission,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  in  making  this  comparison. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  wanted. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  your  commission  go  over  that  route? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  over  the  other  routes  from  Seward  up 
to  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir ;  it  was  impossible.    We  made  some  inquiries,  but 
they  informed  us  the  trails  were  impassable  and  no  means  of  trans- 
portation were  available- 
Senator  Nelson.  That  Seward  route  stops  at  the  east  end  of  Turn- 
again,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir.  We  went  over  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad 
to  Mile  71,  the  end  of  the  constructed  line.  We  then  went  on  to 
Knik,  and  from  Knik  we  took  a  pack  train  and  proceeded  some  30 
miles  up  the  Little  Susitna  River. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir;  we  only  went  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Susitna 
River,  which  was  absolutely  all  that  our  time  permitted  us  to  under- 
take.   Shall  I  just  proceed  as  I  please? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  going  to  pass  now,  sir,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  these  two  routes? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes ;  I  had  said  all  I  cared  to  say  about  that  particular 
feature  of  the  report    There  were  one  or  two  other  points  I  wished 

to  take  up. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Now^  this  more 
easterly  route,  the  Copper  River  route,  leaves  the  present  line  at  what 

place? 
Mr.  Cox.  Mile  132,  Chitina. 
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Senator  Walsh.  It  reaches  the  river  where? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  reaches  the  Tanana  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delta 
River. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  distance  between  those  twopoints? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  91  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Delta  to  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Walsh.  As  indicated  upon  the  map,  the  southern  end  of 
that  extension  would  traverse  a  portion  of  the  copper  region,  or  run 
in  the  vicinity  of  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Senator,  my  colleague.  Dr.  Brooks,  is  present  and  will 
know  so  much  more  about  the  resources  that  I  would  rather  he  an- 
swered these  questions.  But  I  will  say  we  considered  branch  lines 
into  the  Nebesna  and  White  River  districts  as  copper  tributaries. 

Senator  Walsh.  Substantially  as  indicated  on  the  map  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  imagine  the  yellow  coloring  is  intended  to  indicate 
copper.  Copper  is,  I  should  like  to  add,  very  nearly  the  only  tonnage 
producing  mineral  product,  except  coal,  to  be  found  on  eitli^r  line. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  practically  dismissed  the  agricultural 
possibilities  along  this  line,  so  far  as  tonnage  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  gave  no  weight 
to  the  agricultural  possibilities  in  this  belt  in  making  our  decision, 
but  there  are  now  a  few  little  homesteads  scattered  alon£^,  and  we 
believe  there  will  be  homesteads  up  and  down  the  entire  Une  which 
will  form  nuclei  for  settlements,  but  the  commission  did  not  estimate 
the  product  as  available  tonnage. 

Senator  Jones.  They  would  probably  supply  their  own  needs  and 
the  needs  of  mining  camps  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  After  leaving  the  copper  region  that  apparently 
surrounds  the  mountain  there,  !]^gal  Mountain  and  the  others,  what 
mineral  resources  did  your  commission  learn  of  up  the  line  to  the 
river? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  very  much  prefer,  sir,  to  have  questions  relating  to  re- 
sources answered  by  Dr.  Brooks,  unless  my  personal  opinion  is  par- 
ticularly desired. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  far  as  tonnage  is  concerned,  your  commission 
had  no  information  of  any  possible  tonnage,  had  it  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir;  our  assumption  virtually  ignored  local  freight 
possibilities. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  must  remember.  Senator  Walsh,  that  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Chulitna  River  there  to  the  main  line  there  is  a 
branch  line  already  built  up  to  the  copper  field. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand  perfectly;  and  the  extension  you 
spoke  of  was  an  extension  of  that  line? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  extension  which  is  indicated  here — ^the  extension  of 
the  Kennecott  branch  of  the  Copper  River  Railroad — could  open  up 
the  White  River  country,  a  district  properly  tributary  to  this  naines- 
Fairbanks  Road,  if  that  road  were  ever  built. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  spoke  of  that  one-summit  line  as  compared 
with  a  two-summit  line  on  any  other  route.  Where  are  the  two  sum- 
mits on  the  other  line  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  presume  you  mean  on  the  Seward-Fairbanks  line? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cox.  At  mile  10  is  the  first  summit,  at  mile  45  the  second,  and 
at  mile  48,  or  thereabouts,  the  third  summit 
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Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  show  those  to  us 
on  the  map  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  will.    There  is  Broad  Pass. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  the  third  summit? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  at  approximately  2,800  feet  above  sea  level. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  summits  on  the 
other  line? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  summit  this  side,  on  the  Cordova- Fairbanks  line,  is 
approximately  3,100  feet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  not  those  first  two  summits  down  on  the  Knik 
Peninsula  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  On  the  Kenai  Peninsula ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  will  ask  jrou  to  kindly  point  those  out. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  point  those  out.  At  mile  12  and  mile  45. 
I  think  that  is  exactly  right. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  elevation  of  those? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  elevation  is  approximately  1,200  feet  for  the  second 
summit. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  No;  1,064  feet. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  am  reading  this  from  a  reduced  profile. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand  your  figures  are  only  approximate? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  Mr.  Ballaine's  figures  are  probably  more  accurate 
as  there  are  no  figured  elevations  shown  here.    The  first  is  700  feet. 

Mr.  Balijiine.  The  first  summit  is  694  and  the  second  1,064. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  us  take  those  figures,  then. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  grade  does  that  make? 

Mr.  Co5c.  That  makes  a  ruling  grade  going  northbound  of  2.2  and 
southbound  of  2.3.  Senator,  T  would  have  you  understand  that  in 
speaking  of  that,  the  term  "  ruling  grade  "  does  not  mean  the  whole 
distance  is  on  a  grade  of  2.2  or  2.3.  The  term  signifies  that  for  that 
distance  it  is  the  grade  which  governs  the  haul. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand,  it  is  the  heaviest  grade. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  governs  the  transportation. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  something  was  said  here  about  the  possibility 
of  altering  this  route  so  that  it  would  take  considerable  of  that  grade 
out.    Was  that  a  subject  of  your  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  fact  about  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  At  mile  48  of  the  Alaska  Northern  there  is  a  queer  de- 
velopment involving^  much  curvature  and  a  full  loop  on  trestles. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  have  shown  us  a  photograph  of  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  Have  you  seen  it  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  examined  this  part  of  the  line  carefully  in  the  belief 
that  an  improvement  could  have  been  made  in  the  original  alignment. 
We  considered  the  alignment  as  susceptible  of  improvement,  but  as 
we  did  not  have  enough  information  to  pass  on  it  ourselves,  we  sub- 
sequently secured  from  the  engineer  of  the  line.  Col.  Swanitz,  a  sketch 
of  the  rectification,  which  seemed  to  us  entirely  practicable.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  how  many  miles  it  involved,  but  I  think  4  or  5 
miles. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Sixteen  miles. 

Mr.  Cox.  Down  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  is  that  16  miles  ? 
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Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  think  we  figured  on  that  distance. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  it  would  involve  the  correction  of  16 
miles? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  defer  to  Mr.  Ballaine's  more  intimate  knowled^  of  this 
line,  but  whether  or  not  we  took  that  distance — 16  miles — ^into  con- 
sideration I  am  not  sure.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  consume  a 
little  time  and  look  that  up.  I  think  we  estimated  the  rectification 
as  between  mile  48  and  mile  61. 

Senator  Wamh.  The  correction  would  be  from  mile  48  to  mile  61  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  my  memory,  from  mile  48  to  mile  61,  13  miles. 

Senator  Walsjh.  How  would  that  affect  the  grade! 

Mr.  Cox.  That  would  reduce  the  grade  to  something  like  IJ  per 
oent^ 

Mr.  Ballaine.  1.2  are  your  figures. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  involved  side  cutting  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
sloping  sometimes  as  steep  as  45  degrees.  We  at  first  felt  it  was 
impracticable  on  account  of  snow  and  other  trouble,  but  we  were 
later  assured  by  Col.  Swanitz  that  it  was  entirely  practicable.  We 
-<5sti!nated  roughly  that  the  cost  would  be  anywhere  from  $60,000  to 
$100,000  per  mile  to  effect  the  correction.  That  estimate,  however, 
I  should  like  to  have  understood  was  merely  a  guess. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  would  mean  practically  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  Something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  was  the  third  summit  you  spoke  about? 

Mr.  Cox.  At  Broad  Pass. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  above  Turnagain  Arm? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  away  up  in  the  interior. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  on  the  divide  between  the  Susitna  and 
the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Tanana  or  the  Yukon  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Broad  Pass  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  corresponds  to  the  other  pass  which  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor traversed  himself.  The  same  watershed  that  goes  north  and 
south. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  height  of  that  pass? 

Mr.  Cox.  2,800  feet,  I  believe. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thompson  Pass,  I  believe,  is  somewheres  about 
2,900  feet  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Or  2,750  feet. 

Senator  Neijson.  Twenty-eight  hundred  and  something.  Never 
mind,  Captain. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  2,750  feet;  you  have  it  right. 

Senator  Walsh.  'What  is  the  gi'ade — the  upper  pass  of  that  line? 

Mr.  Cox.  Broad  Pass  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  Senator,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  want  to  touch  on  that 
particular  point.  May  I  take  it  up  now?  It  involves  another 
criticism  of  this  report. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes.  If  you  would  rather,  you  mav  defer  it  and 
then  go  back  to  that.  Will  you  discuss  the  grade  on  the  pass  in  the 
more  eastern  line? 

Mr.  Cox.  On  the  Copper  River  line? 
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Senator  Waush.  In  connection  with  what  you  had  to  say  about 
the  other? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  Copjker  River  road  apparently  goes  up  a  very 
narrow  and  tortuous  canyon? 

Mr.  Cox.  At  some  places  it  is  a  very  narrow  and  tortuous  canyon, 
while  at  other  places  it  is  wide  and  flat  and  equally  difficult. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  was  suggested  there  that  the  curvature  in  that 
line  offered  some  compensation  to  the  difficulties  of  the  grade  on  this 
other.    What  is  the  fact? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  took  into  consideration  the  curvature.  There  is  one 
22°  curve.  There  are  a  number  ranging  from  14  to  18.  I  think  most 
if  not  all  of  the  curves  exceeding  16°  are  within  the  same  5  miles  of 
the  line. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
information.  How  is  the  character  of  the  road  constructed  from 
Cordova  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chitina  River,  compared  with  the 
character  of  the  road  constructed  from  Seward  up  to  the  end  of 
Tiimagain  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Oh,  very  much  better.  That  is  probably  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  one  road  is  an  operfikting  road,  while  the  other  merely 
runs  a  gasolene  speeder  over  the  line  once  a  day.  The  entire  line  is 
on  a  ruling  seven-tenths  grade,  is  well  constructed  and  maintained. 

Senator  Nelson.  Whicn  entire  line  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  entire  Copper  River  line  is  on  a  ruling  seven-tenths 
grade. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  other? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  other  line  is  on  a  2.2  grade  northbound  and  on  a 
2.3  grade  southbound. 

Senator  Walsh.  Captain,  you  have,  I  think,  in  railroad  engineer- 
ing some  term  which  signifies  the  resistance  caused  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  curvature  and  the  grade. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  signifying  that  in  the 
case  of  both  these  routes? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  believe  I  know  of  just  such  a  factor  as  you 
describe,  but  I  can  give  you  the  information  in  another  way  that  will 
perhaps  do  just  as  well. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  might  say  in  the  beginning  that  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible for  engineers  accuratelv  to  forecast  the  operating  cost  of  a 
railroad  which  is  not  built,  through  an  unsettled  country,  where  no 
final  location  surveys  have  ever  been  run.  It  is  a  problem  which  we 
would  have  liked  to  postpone  until  we  had  more  accurate  data  on 
which  to  proceed,  but  it  was  our  duty  to  ^ive  to  you  something  on 
which  you  could  base  an  intelligent  comparison. 

For  instance,  there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  possible  combinations 
as  to  types  of  locomotives,  numbers  of  trains,  and  tonnage  hauled 
per  train  which  could  be  considered,  were  one  operating  an  existing 
road.  Our  roads,  however,  are  still  in  the  air,  so  it  became  necessary 
to  make  many  assumptions  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  basis  on  which  to 
compare  all  these  roads.  For  instance,  we  adopted  one  type  of  loco- 
motive for  eadbi  road  considered.  With  this  standard  locomotive  we 
computed  the  cost  of  operation  per  mile  of  track  on  an  ideal  straight 
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and  level  road  in  that  type  of  country,  taking  into  consideration  the 
prevailing  wages  for  labor,  the  climatic  conditions,  etc.  Such  a  com- 
putation IS  largely  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  it  involves  the  usual 
items  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  03mmeroe  Commission  under  the 
headings:  "Maintenance  of  way,"  "Maintenance  of  equipment,'* 
"  Transpodailion,"  and  "  General  expenses."  We  then  modify  the 
cost  operatitm  on  the  straight  and  level  track  by  the  eflPect  of  the 
grades,  of  the  curvature,  of  total  lift,  of  pusher  service^  and  of  any 
other  factorsirhich  may  be  peculiar  to  that  particular  line.  For  in- 
stance, in  tte  Cordova-Fairbanks  line  we  have  estimated  an  ideal 
operating  expense  of  $5.43  per  train  mile  on  a  straight  and  level 
track.  The  ruling  grade  is  1.13,  as  based  upon  fairly  good  prelimi- 
nary surveys.  This  cost  is  increased  by  three  causes.  It  is  increased 
by  the  total  lift;  it  is  increased  by  the  curvatures,  and  by  the  pusher- 
engine  service  where  needed.  We  have  increased  that  in  this  way, 
total  lift  northbound — am  I  getting  to  what  you  want?  I  do  not 
want  to  be  too  elaborate. 

Senator  Wai^h.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  were  ^ing  into  it  rather 
more  elaborately  than  necessary.  If  you  could  erive  us  your  conclu- 
sions rather  than  the  details,  by  which  you  arrived  at  it,  it  would 
serve  the  purpose  just  as  well. 

Mr.  Cox.  Our  results  are  set  forth  in  the  report.  On  the  basis  of 
3  trains  each  way  per  week,  we  estimated  the  operating  cost  on  the 
straight  and  level  track  at  $6.43  per  train-mile  and  increased  this 
14  cents  on  accoimt  of  lift,  26  cents  on  account  of  curvature,  and  $1.23 
on  account  of  pusher-engine  service,  making  a  total  of  $7.05  per 
train-mile.  We  used  $7  per  train-mile  with  the  same  number  of 
trains  over  the  Alaska  Northern;  the  operating  cost  was  placed  at 
$7.70  and  $9.90  per  train-mile  over  the  actual  distance  covered  by 
the  2.2  per  cent  grade.  All  these  operation  costs  diflPer  with  the  train 
service — that  is,  for  2  trains  a  day.  3  trains  a-  day,  4  trains  a  day,  etc. 

Senator  Wai^h.  Could  we  not  get  at  it  this  way?  We  take  71 
miles  here  of  the  Alaska  Northern  and  take  71  miles  of  the  Cordova 
route,  and  the  balance  of  the  distance  seems  to  be  very  much  of  the 
same  character  of  country,  practically  the  same  kind  of  grade  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  Suppose  you  take  71  miles  on  the  Cordova  route  and 
71  miles  on  tiie  Seward  route,  would  that  not  be  a  fair  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  relative  effect  of  the  curvature  and  the  increased  grade? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  believe  I  quite  get  that.  Senator,  unless  you  are 
asking  me  to  compare  two  lines  by  a  process  of  eliminating  every- 
thing except  an  equal  mileage  over  a  similar  type  of  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  it  not  be  better,  Senator,  to  compare  the 
two  lines,  as  now  constructed,  as  far  as  constructed  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  That  will  answer  the  purpose  perfectly  well, 
unless  it  be  there  was  a  very  heavy  grade  rrom  the  point  where  it 
diverged  up. 

Mr.  Cox.  From  Cordova  to  Chitina  the  governing  grade  is  seven- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  against  the  northbound  traffic. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Is  tnat  compensated  grade? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  treated  it  as  though  it  were  not  compensated  for 
curvature. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  compensated  grade? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  were  informed  that  grades  had  been  compensated  for 
curvature  at  the  rate  of  0.02  per  cent  per  degree  of  curvature.     We 
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found  instances  where  we  were  certain  that  this  compensalion  either 
did  not  exist  or  was  not  sufficient.  We  therefore  treatecbmll  grades 
as  uncompensated. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  I  guess  you  have  given  us  in  botk&  instances, 
as  I  understand  you  now,  the  compensated  grade  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  actual.  '^. 

Senator  Walah.  But  you  say  now  the  actual?  r. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  treated  the  grades  as  actual  and  uncompensated. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  you  have  got  is  the  compensated  in  both 
instances? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  neglected  the  compensation  for  curvature.  We 
treated  all  roads  in  the  same  way.  Here  is  one  point  which  influ- 
enced us  to  this  course.  When  inspecting  a  road  we  found  quite  a 
number  of  places  not  up  to  fill  at  all.  There  is  a  sag.  It  will  be  filled 
a  little  next  year,  and  the  next,  and  after  awhile  they  getittogi*ade, 
but  we  came  to  the  concusion  that  it  was  best  to  assume  that  these 
grades  had  not  been  sufficiently  compensated,  so  we  taxed  transporta- 
tion with  the  effect  of  curvature  in  every  instance. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  shoidd  like  to  follow  this  thing  a  little  further. 
Following  this  Seward-Fairbanks  route,  eliminating  now  the  coal 
the  Matanuska  field  might  produce,  what  tonnage  along  that  route 
did  vour  commission  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Cox.  May  I  refer  to  the  report?  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
reply  from  memory,  but  I  should  lilce  to  get  it  exact. 

Senator  Waush.  I  did  not  mean  in  tone,  but  the  character  of  the 
tonnage. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  found,  both  from  the  information  furnished  by  Dr. 
Brooks,  who,  we  believe,  is  the  best  informed  man  we  could  have 
had  to  advise  us  on  the  subject,  and  also  from  the  report  of  our 
statistician,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  24,000  tons  of  general  freight 
had  gone  into  this  district  annually  during  a  period  of  five  years 
preceding  our  study. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  freight  from  the  terminal  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  that  freight  would  go  out  on  either  route, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  My  idea  was  to  eliminate  that  and  see  what  we 
would  pick  up  by  the  way,  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks.  Now  the 
terminal  freight,  the  freight  originating  at  the  terminal,  would,  as 
n  matter  of  course,  go  over  either  line. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  freight  comes  from  the  United  States,  of  course. 
Comes  in;  does  not  go  out. 

Senator  Walsh,  "ies;  that  is  coming  out. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  the  same  thing,  though.     Your  point  is  the  same. 

Senator  Wai^h.  Is  it  gold  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Xo:  it  is  not  gold,     (jold  does  not  make  freight. 

Senator  Wai>jii.  But  what  comes  out  is  gold,  which  makes  no 
freight,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  I  beg  pardon. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  say  it  is  all  going  in  and  none  coming  out? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Kindly  tell  us  what  your  commission  had  in 
mind,  if  it  had  anything  in  mind,  in  the  way  of  resources  producing 
tonnage  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  assumed  virtually  the  sasae  conditions  on  both  lines 
and  we  counted  nothing  as  originating  in  the  district  traversed  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  for  which  we  w«re  trying  to  forecast  operating 
figures.  In  other  words,  the  two  routes  were  treated  exactly  alike. 
I  l>elieve  that  was  our  basis. 

Dr.  Brooks.  I  think  Mr.  Cox  will  recall  we  made  an  assumption 
of  local  freight  tonnage  on  both  roads,  and  as  I  recall  now  the  local 
freight  tonnage  into  the  Susitna  Valley,  the  amount  of  that  tonnage 
for  this  period  you  are  considering,  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
assumed  in  the  Copper  River  route.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the 
Copper  River  route,  eliminating  all  the  tonnage  which  originates  on 
the  present  Copper  River  route,  we  did  not  take  that  into  account  at 
all,  any  more  than  did  we  take  into  account  tonnage  which  originates 
now  on.  the  route  of  the  Alaska  Northern,  but  uiere  was  a  certain 
itimount  of  tonnage  assured  in  the  Susitna  Valley.  I  have  forgotten 
what  the  assumption  was.  It  was  little  better  than  a  guess,  and  a 
certain  amount  was  assumed  for  the  mining  camps  tributary  to  the 
proposed  route,  between  the  Chulitna  and  the  Kuskokwim  Valley. 

Mr.  Cox.  Suppose  I  read  this.    I  have  the  place  now. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  you  may  refresh  your  recollection. 

Mr.  Cox  (reading) : 

Forty-flTe  thousand  tons  through  haul.  This  is  for  the  Cordova-Fairbanks 
route,  at  page  116. 

Forty-flye  thousand  tons  general  merchandise  northbound.  Southbound 
freight  neglected.  In  addition,  we  assume  30,000  tons  of  Nenana  district  coal, 
hauled  on  the  main  line  20  miles. 

Senator  Walsh,  Just  indicate  where  you  expected  that  would  be 
picked  up.  Captain. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  Nenana  district  is  diown  by  these  black  dots  run- 
ning parallel  to  and  south  of  the  Tanana  River.  [Indicating  on 
map.] 

Senator  Walsh.  How  close  to  the  Cordova-Fairbanks  line  was  ii 
your  understanding  that  district  extended? 

Mr.  Cox.  May  I  complete  this,  so  it  will  be  on  the  record? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  have  assumed  1,000 
tons  local  freight  originating  between  Chitina  and  Richardson, 
hauled  an  average  of  150  miles,  making  a  total  of  15,000,000  annual 
ton-miles.    Seward  to  Fairbanks  route 

Senator  Walsh.  Captain,  that  really  does  not  help  me  much. 

Mr.  Cox.  Then  may  I  have  that  all  taken  out,  Wause  by  itself. 
Senator,  it  will  not  answer  my  purpose? 

Senator  WAiiSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  will  take  it  all  out? 

The  Chairman.  Proceed ;  read  it  all  in,  so  it  will  be  connected. 

Mr.  Cox  (reading)  : 

Seward  to  Fairbanks  route,  45,000  tons  through  haul;  Nenana  coal,  30.000 
tons,  hauled  20  miles.  Local  freight  Susitna  Valley,  1,000  tons,  hauled  150 
miles;  local  coal  shipments  from  Matanuska  fields,  150  miles.  1,000  tons.  Total. 
]  8,500.000  annual  ton-miles. 
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You  asked  me,  I  believe,  how  far  we  have  to  project  a  line  to  the 
Nenana  coal  from  the  Fairbanks  route. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  something  we  do  not  know.  We  thought  it  would 
be  from  80  to  60  miles  in  length.  Coal  is  known  to  exist  within  those 
distances,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  also  exists  right  on  the 
line  of  the  proposed  road.  We  simply  assumed  that  such  a  branch 
line  would  be  run,  possibly  leaving  the  main  line  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Delta,  or,  better  still,  that  coal  would  be  tapped  right  on 
the  main  line.  Your  question,  Senator,  suggests  one  of  the  criti- 
cisms made  by  Mr.  Jemmett,  viz,  that  the  commission  omitted  to 
add  in  the  cost  of  the  Nenana  coal  branch  on  the  total  cost  of  the 
Cordova-Fairbanks  route.  We  stated  very  clearly  in  both  cases  that 
we  had  assumed  30,000  tons  of  Nenana  coal  as  traveling  20  miles  on 
the  main  line.  We  did  not  construct  the  branch  line.  We  did  not 
propose  to  construct  it.  We  simply  assumed  it  was  there  paying  its 
own  way,  and  that  it  was  giving  to  the  main  line  30,000  tons  of  coal 
for  a  haul  of  at  least  20  miles.  In  other  words,  that  part  of  the 
haul  on  the  branch,  whether  1  mile  or  60  miles  in  length,  was  sup- 
posed to  produce  revenue  sufficient  to  warrant  construction  and  op- 
eration, while  for  20  miles  it  would  produce  a  revenue  for  the  mam 
line.  The  cost  of  the  branch  line  plays  no  part  whatever  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  routes. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  tonnage  from  that  line,  from  the  Nenana 
coal  field,  then,  as  I  understand,  contemplates  the  construction  of  a 
branch  line  30  to  60  miles  long? 

Mr.  Cox.  As  far  as  we  know. 

Senator  Waiah.  That  is  to  say,  the  main  line  would  not  tap  the 
field  as  at  present  known  to  exist? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  probable  that  it  will 
tap  the  field. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  then  the  figures  16,000  tonnage  that  you 
expected  to  pick  up  on  the  line.    What  would  it  consist  oi? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  figures.  We  did 
not  expect  to  pick  up  that  amount  of  local  freight.  We  said  some- 
thing about  1,000  tons — or  do  you  refer  to  the  30,000  tons  of  coal  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  No. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  saiid  45,000  tons  of  general  merchandise  was  assumed 
as  finding  its  Way  northbound  a  year.  That  was  our  assumption. 
We  also  assumed  1,000  tons  of  local  freight  from  up  and  down  the 
line.  We  thought  that  the  natural  development  following  railroad 
construction  would  certainly  result  in  that  much  of  a  freight 
movement. 

Senator  Jones.  Carried  150  miles? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir.  We  said  the  same  thing  would  be  assumed  on 
the  Susitna  line,  but  in  addition  we  gave  the  Susitna  line  the 
benefit  of  1,000  tons  of  Matanuska  coal  for  local  use.  It  might 
possibly  be  more.    It  is  merely  an  assumption^  of  course. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now,  as  to  the  Seward  line,  you  assumed  how 
much  coal  would  move  out  of  the  Nenana  field,  either  one  way  or 
the  other  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  On  both  lines  we  assumed  a  movement  of  30,000  tons 
traveling  20  miles  over  the  main  lines,  whether  it  came  directly  or 
came  from  a  branch  line. 
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Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  mean  by  both  lines? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  assumed  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  Cordova- 
Fairbanks  and  the  Seward-Fairbanks  routes.    Absolutely  the  same. 

Senator  Waiah.  You  would  then  pass  from  that  field,  and  the 
next  productive  region  would  be  the  Susitna  Valley  f 

Mr.  Cox.  We  believe  that  the  Susitna  Valley  contains  good  agri^ 
cultural  lands,  especially  its  lower  part.  There  is  nobody  in  there 
now,  as  I  understand  it.    It  is  virtually  unsettled. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  spoke  about  the  Matanuska  coal  field  not 
being  able  to  compete  in  the  market  with  the  Bering  coal  field. 
Whv  did  you  reach  tiiat  conclusion? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  said.  Senator,  that  in  our  opinion  it  would  never 
ccmipete  in  the  foreign  market  with  the  Bering  River  coal.  I  modify 
that  statement  by  saying  that  we  had,  of  necessity,  to  assume  that 
the  two  coals  were  alike  as  to  value,  cost  of  mining,  and  other  things. 
The  Bering  River  coal  involves  a  haul  to  Cordova  of  76  miles  over 
a  low-grade  road,  and  even  if  that  line — the  Cordova  line — were 
never  built,  it  is  possible  to  get  it  to  the  seashore  at  Controller  or 
Katalla,  with  a  haul  of  from  24  to  30  miles,  all  level  track.  There 
is  one  route  to  Cordova,  by  way  of  Lake  Charlotte,  which  the  com- 
mission preferred  for  certain  reasons,  and  this  route  involves  a 
grade  against  the  traffic. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  the  map  here  shows  that. 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  Capt.  Cox,  1  call  your  attention  to  this  map 
over  here  [indicating],  which,  I  understand,  shows  your  routing 
exactly.    This  is  an  exact  copy  of  your  official  map,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  [Indicating  on  map.]  The  Bering  coal,  with  its 
short  haul  over  low  grades,  is  to  be  compared  with  a  187-mile  haul 
from  the  Matanuska  coal  against  two  adverse  grades.  To  go  no 
further,  if  the  cost  of  mining  is  the  same  and  the  profit  demanded 
by  the  operator  is  the  same,  and  if  one  of  the  coals  has  to  be  hauled 
187  miles  over  a  line  involving  adverse  grades,  and  that  coal  be  com- 
pared with  a  second  coal  involving  a  haul  of  from  25  to  95  miles  over 
virtually  level  grades,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  first  coal  can  never 
conipete  in  the  open  market  with  the  second  coal. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  That  is  perfectly  obvious — that  is,  if  you  elimi- 
nate every  factor  except  distance  and  grade  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WicKERsiiAM.  That  is  what  that  meant  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  what  that  meant. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  coal  in  the  two  fields,  nor  the  expense  of  mining  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Absolutely  not,  in  no  way  at  all.  I  think  we  took  our 
cost  of  mining  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  its  chances  in  the  foreign 
market  from  a  very  able  investigation  made  by  Dr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  us  pass  to  this  Cordova  route.  That  would 
contemplate  the  construction  of  a  line  what  distance  from  the  present 
line,  as  recommended  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  You  mean  to  the  coal  road  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  to  the  coal  road,  to  the  Bering  coal. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thirty-eight  miles 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  correct ;  38  miles,  from  mile  38, 1  think,  Senator. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  that  would  have  1.7  grade.  38  miles — that  is,  t4) 
the  coal  fields. 
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Senator  Wai^sh.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  If  you  go  into 
the  coal  fields  on  the  lower  grade,  you  have  got  the  length  of  road, 
the  55  miles  to  build,  with  the  38  miles? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  deference  to 
this  discussion,  does  it  not  rather  involve  the  selection  of  a  route 
which  would  subsequently  devolve  oil  a  commission  rather  than  the 
policy  of  constructing  a  road  into  Alaska  by  the  Government  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  That  objection  was  made  by  several  of  us  when 
this  matter  was  ^ne  into,  but  a  disposition  seemed  to  exist  to  get 
all  the  facts  on  tne  matter;  and,  after  reflection,  I  considered,  toO; 
that  it  was  exceedingly  important  to  learn  how  difficult  in  some  cases, 
as  compared  to  hofw  easy  in  others,  it  was  to  get  to  these  various  coal 
fields.  For  instance,  the  commission  recommended  a  line  there,  I 
think,  about  70  miles. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  should  like  to  correct  my  figures.  The  Liake  Charlotte 
route,  which  for  certain  purposes  we  preferred,  extends  38  miles  from 
mile  38,  and  involves  an  adverse  grade  of  1.7.  That  is  the  instance 
I  referred  to  a  minute  ago,  but  I  had  the  distances  wrong.  Tht? 
adverse  ^rade  is  over  a  distance  of  only  5J  miles.  Now,  as  to  the 
Katalla  junction  line,  this  line  involves  virtually  no  grades  except  a 
short  stretch  of  0.58,  and  is  55  miles  in  length,  making  a  total  haul 
of  93  miles. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  appears,  Senator,  there  is  another  direct  line 
involving  no  grade  at  all,  only  25  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  from  the  seacoast? 

Senator  Walbh.  Exactly.  So,  on  reflection.  I  reached  the  con- 
sideration, as  a  matter  of  course,  whether  the  work  should  be  under- 
taken or  not.  Of  course,  it  is  a  question  which  involves  how  much 
it  is  going  to  cost.  Apparently  these  Bering  coal  fields  can  be 
reached  by  an  easy  grade  line  only  25  miles  in  length.  The  Congress 
might  be  perfectly  willing  to  build  a  road  in  there  to  the  coal  fields. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  this  point,  Captain,  why  did  not  the 
commission  consider  the  building  of  a  road  on  this  25-mile  route 
direct  to  the  coast — in  other  words,  to  Controller  Bay? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  were  influenced  bv  several  considerations 

Senator  Walsh.  Excuse  me,  before  you  reach  that.  The  route 
proposed  goes  how  many  miles  over  the  existing  Copper  River  road  t 

Mr.  Cox.  Thirty-eight  in  each  instance. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  then  it  involves  the  construction  of  a  branch 
line  55  miles  more? 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  38  miles  on  one  course. 

Mr.  Cox.  Thirty-eight  miles  with  one  adverse  grade  and  55  miles 
with  virtually  no  grade. 

Senator  Walsh.  Exactly ;  from  the  branch  point  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Thirty-eight  miles  and  55  miles — 93  miles. 

Senator  Wai^h.  So  it  involves  a  haul  of  38  and  55  miles? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Making  93? 

Mr.  Cox.  Seventy-six  miles  in  one  case  and  93  in  another,  I  believe. 

Senator  Waijsh.  Now,  in  answer  to  the  chairman's  question,  you 
may  tell  us  why  you  preferred  this  distance  against  25  miles. 
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Mr.  Cox.  In  the  first  place,  we  believed  that  if  the  existence  of 
good  coal  be  proven,  one  of  the  principal  customers  for  the  coal 
would  be  the  Navy.  We  believed  that  fact  would  warrant  the  selec- 
tion of  a  harbor  which  the  Navy  could  use  and  a  line  of  supply  which 
the  Navy  could  protect.  Those  were  important  reasons,  in  our  minds, 
and  I  should  like  to  mention  them  first.  Then,  amin,  from  the  best 
information  we  were  able  to  obtain,  Controller  Bay  is  not  a  safe 
harbor  for  ships  of  large  size.  Its  terminal  facilities  would  involve 
some  3  miles  of  pierhead  construction  over  low  tidal  flats;  the  bay 
itself  is  subject  to  strong  gales,  is  open  in  front  to  the  swell  from  the 
sea^  and,  from  the  evidence  of  people  familiar  with  the  conditions, 
it  IS  subject  to  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  float  ice 
in  the  winter,  sometimes  reaching  a  thickness  of  6  feet.  In  our 
opinion  a  reenforced  concrete  pier  construction  involving  consider- 
able first  cost  would  be  necessary.  I  think  we  estimated  such  a  pief 
at  about  $2,500,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  harbor  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  For  harbor  facilities.  And  it  would  not  then  furnish  a 
satisfactory  distributing  point  for  military  purposes. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  you,  Senator 
Walsh.  You  say  that  before  this  25-mile  line  you  speak  of  could  be 
of  any  service  they  would  have  to  build  a  harbor  there,  while  in  the 
other  case  there  is  a  harbor? 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  quite  understand  about  the  harbor. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  a  harbor  at  Cordova. 

Senator  Wamh.  Yes;  but  has  not  Controller  Bay  been  a  refuge 
for  ships  during  all  the  history  of  navigation  in  those  waters? 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Walsh.  From  what  source  could  we  get  reliable  informa- 
tion about  that? 

Senator  Nelson  »  From  the  C/oast  and  Greodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  Ryan.  From  the  Geographic  Survey,  who  made  the  chart. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  description  of  that  bay  there  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Here  is  a  map  of  Controller  Bay.  As  Mr.  Ryan  stated, 
we  get  our  best  information  from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
principally  from  the  statements  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
officer,  Capt.  Pratt,  who  surveyed  the  harbor.  Capt  Pratt  remarked 
that  freauently  he  had  to  get  under  way,  in  order  to  get  his  launch 
on  boara,  when  he  was  making  that  survey.  Here  is  the  channel 
opening  directly  southwest.  It  is  about  2,600  feet  wide  out  here.  This 
looks  like  land,  but  it  is  not.  [Indicating  on  map.]  The  entrance  is 
at  Okalee  Channel,  running  easterly  for  some  3  or  4  miles,  then  turn- 
ing sharply  to  southwest.  We  were  informed  that  the  eflPect  of  the 
ocean  swell  is  felt  as  far  in  as  that  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  up  to  that  island  f 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  up  to  the  island.  Kayak  Island  is  low  relief  as  is 
Okalee  Spit  [indicating].    Wingham  Island  affords  some  protection. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  any  event,  this  is  only  what  you  got  from 
someone  else.  You  would  not  be  able  to  tell  us  about  it  yourself, 
would  you  t 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  let  us  take  the  source  from  which  the  in- 
formation comes.  Apparently  the  reason  you  rejected  that  was  the 
question  of  terminal  facilities? 
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Mr.  Cox.  I  miicht  say  in  passing,  sir,  that  all  the  projects  for  de- 
veloping Controller  Bay  as  a  coal  distributing  point  involved  long 
pier  construction  over  some  three  miles  of  mud  flats  in  this  direction 
[indicating],  or  across  to  Kayak  Island  or  traversing  Kayak  Island. 
Probably  the  plan  which  appealed  most  to  the  commission  was  a  pier 
construction  that  ran  out  just  east  of  the  point  of  Kayak  Island. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  vou  did  not  come  in  there?  You  did  not  get  in 
there? 

Senator  Chambbbu^in.  Let  us  not  get  into  any  discussion. 

Senator  Jones.  Right  there  I  want  to  be  clear.  As  I  understood 
the  captain — and  Mr.  Ryan,  I  want  you  to  pay  attention  to  this  a 
little  Capt.  Cox,  I  understood  you  to  say  ice  6  feet  thick,  and  so  on, 
came  into  that"  harbor  and  made  very  much  trouble.  Now,  my  recol- 
lection is  that  Mr.  Ryan  contended  very  strongly  there  was  not  any 
ice  in  there  to  amount  to  anything.    Am  I  correct  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a  controversy,  but 
I  want  to  be  clear  as  to  th^  relative  contentions. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  from  my  personal  observations  for  the 
last  10  years. 

The  Chaibman.  From  a  navy  standpoint,  is  Controller  Bajr 
capable  of  being  defended  a^inst  outside  attack  in  the  event  it  is 
made  a  ooint  for  the  distribution  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  (Jox.  I  am  not  a  military  engineer.  We  had  with  us,  how- 
ever, as  the  chairman  of  the  commission  of  this  board,  a  major  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  who  is  an  expert  on  fortifica- 
tion work.  As  I  remember,  his  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  use  Kayak  Island,  Wingham  Island,  and  the  headlands  on  the 
other  side  of  Strawberry  Channel  for  gun  mounts,  but  he  believed 
the  cost  of  protecting  the  harbor  would  be  almost  prohibitive,  if 
indeed  it  were  possible  to  protect  it  at  all  against  a  powerful  and 
active  enemv. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  the  conditions  differ»it  at  Cordova? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  what  way  are  they  more  advantageous  for 
defense? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  sir,  Cordova  is  a  landlocked  harbor,  with  shallow 
depths  giving  good  anchorage.  That  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  Alaskan  waters,  because  most  of  them  are  exceedingly  deep. 
There  is  hi^h  ground  all  around  Cordova  Bay,  and  it  could  be  made 
absolutely  impregnable  by  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount 
of  money.  The  chairman  of  the  commission  drew  up  a  system  of 
defenses,"  not  included  in  the  report,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  ade- 
quate.   It  is  the  easiest  defended  of  any  harbor  we  visited. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  approach  it  you  have  to  go  inside  of  Cape 
Hinchinbrook,  do  you  not,  to  go  into  the  harbor? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir :  Prince  William  Sound  by  Hinchinbrook  Chan- 
nel, up  between  Hawkins  Island  and  the  mainland,  then  down  to 

Senator  Nelson.  You  can  not  get  in  directly  from  the  ocean,  can 

you? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  your  commission  visit  these  two  ports? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  visited  every  port  which  we  considered  in  this  report, 
except  Controller  Bay. 
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Senator  Walsh.  You  were  not  in  Controller  Bay? 

Mr.  CJox.  We  did  not  go  inside  Controller  Bay.  Our  nearest  view 
of  Controller  Bay  was  fi'om  this  point  right  here  [indicating  on 
map]. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  About  2  miles  oflf  Katalla  Bay. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  the  Katalla  anchorage. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  could  see  the  breakers  in  Strawberry  Channel,  the 
low  relief  of  Kanak  Island^  the  higher  ground  of  Wingham  and 
Kayak  Islands. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  could  not  see  Kanak  Island  at  all,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  could  see  Kanak  Island,  but  not  Okalee  Spit.  We 
made  two  attempts  to  visit  this  harbor.  The  captain  of  the  cutter, 
Capt.  Sill,  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  would  not  go  in, 
as  the  channel  is  vet  unmarked.  He  stated  that  he  would  not  want 
to  enter  under  any  circumstances  in  bad  weather. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  would  he  not  go  in? 

Mr.  Cox.  He  did  not  want  to  risk  his  ship. 

Senator  ChambArlain.  Was  it  rough? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  had  bad  weather  on  both  occasions.  We  tried  twice, 
as  stated  in  the  report.  On  our  way  to  Alaska  we  headed  first  for 
Controller  Bay,  and  when  we  made  Cape  St.  Elias  the  weather  was 
such  that  the  captain  thought  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  a  landini^. 
We  went  then  to  Kenai  Peninsula  and  Cooks  Inlet,  and  afterwards, 
on  our  way  to  Valdez  and  Cordova,  we  tried  Controller  Bay  again. 
We  landed  at  Katalla:  were  there  one  day,  and  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  go  over  and  visit  Controller  Bay  on  the  following  day.  The 
weather  was  such  that  on  the  advice  of  local  l)oatmen  engaged  to 
take  us  the  trip  was.  abandoned.  It  would  have  been  absolutely  iin- 
possible  to  have  completed  our  itinerary  had  we  made  many  addi- 
tional stops  and  consequent  delays. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  you  staved  in  Katalla  and  intended  to  come  over  the 
next  morning,  and  that  the  weather  was  fine? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  day  we  were  at  Katalla  was  good  weather. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  was  it  not  good  weather  the  next  morning? 

Mr.  C/Ox.  The  next  morning  it  was  very  bad  weather. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  naval  officer  was  there,  and  he  reported  it  was 
perfect  weather  all  day.  We  were  in  a  30-foot  launch  down  here 
[indicating]  waiting  for  you. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  did  not  know  there  was 
another  naval  officer  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Ball.\tnr.  I  should  like  to  ask  Capt.  Cox  some  questions. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  another  point  I  should  like  to  take  up  myself. 

Senator  Jonks.  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask.  As  I 
understand  you.  Captain,  you  did  not  take  into  account,  in  consider- 
ing the  advantages  of  those  two  lines,  the  advantage  that  there  maj 
be  from  the  fact  that  the  Seward-Fairbanks  route  runs  through  that 
Nenana  coal  field,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Xo ;  we  assumed  that  the  advantage  was  about  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Captain,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  that  I  l)e  not  given  a  title? 
Coming  from  Kentucky,  I  am  partial  to  titles,  and  as  a  naval  officer 
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my  title  is  civil  engineer.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  be  known  as  of 
the  profession  I  practice.  It  is  because  I  am  an  engineer,  and  for- 
merly a  railroad  engineer,  that  I  was  appointed  on  this  commission. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  the  title  of  captain,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir;  my  rank  is  lieutenant  commander,  but  my  offi- 
cial title  is  civil  engineer.  It  is  the  title  that  I  am  particular  about 
as  giving  me  my  proper  professional  status.  I  may  be  addressed  as 
"  Mister?' 

Mr.  Ballain£.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning  you  had 
not  recommended  the  building  of  the  route  from  Kern  Greek  over 
to  the  head  of  the  Kuskokwim  River? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  did  not  say  that.  What  I  said  was  that  the  two 
routes  were  compared  by  the  commissioners  absolutely  separate  and 
distinct,  and  that  if  they  had  decided  on  the  Susitna-Fairbanks 
route  they  would  not  have  recommended  the  building  of  the  Kusko- 
kwim branch. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  But  those  ''  ifs ''  are  all  eliminated  by  the  actual 
recommendations  you  did  make? 

Mr.  Cox.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  having  decided  between  the 
two  main  routes,  we  recommended  then  that  a  second  road  be  built 
into  the  Kuskokwim. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  They  are  recommended  on  page  141,  Chitina  to 
Fairbanks  and  Kern  Creek  to  the  Kuskokwim.  Now,  according  to 
the  mileage  given  by  the  report  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission, 
the  Kuskokwim  route  would  leave  the  projected  route  up  the  Susitna 
River  to  the  Nenana  at  mile  187  from  Seward.  That  is  correct,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mi".  Cox.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  and  seventy-one,  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  from  Seward. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes:  186  miles.  The  present  survey  to  the  Kusko- 
kwim contemplates  crossing  the  Susitna  River  at  mile  195  from  Seward, 
a  difference  of  8  miles,  but  that  is  immaterial.  Assuming  that  this 
Kuskokwim  road  is  authorized  by  Congress,  the  distance  to  the 
Tanana  River  from  the  point  where  the  Susitna-Tanana  line  would 
leave  the  Kuskokwim  line,  or  call  it  for  convenience  the  Kuskokwim 
Junction,  would  be  218  miles.  Those  figures  are  correct,  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  commission,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  question  them.    I  imagine  they  are. 

Mr.  Baijjvine.  I  am  taking  your  report. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  appear  to  have  the  figures  before  you,  and  I  assume 
they  are  correct. 

lir.  Ballaine.  It  is  218  miles  from  Kuskokwim  Junction  up 
through  the  Susitna  Valley  and  through  the  Nenana  coal  field  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nenana  River,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nenana 
River  up  to  Fairbanks  is  42  miles,  making  260  miles  of  new  construc- 
tion required.  On  the  Chitina-Fairbanks  extension  you  give  the 
mileage  as  313  miles,  and  yet  you  recommend  that  extension  on  the 
statement  that  less  mileage  is  required. 

Senator  Nelsox.  He  means  from  the  end  of  the  constructed  line. 
Your  line  is  at  Tumagain  Arm. 

Mr.  Bali^tne.  I  know.  But  the  Alaska  Railway  Commission 
recommends  the  building  of  this  Kuskokwim  road  at  the  same  time 
the  other  road  is  constructed.  That  is  recommended  by  the  report  of 
the  commission  on  page  141.     Now.  if  that  road  is  to  be  constructed, 
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there  is  a  gap  of  only  218  miles  from  that  line  through  Broad  Pass 
to  the  Tanana  River,  and  260  miles  to  Fairbanks,  as  compared  with 
313  miles  from  Chitina. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  Seward 
line  on  Tumagain  Arm?  What  would  be  the  distance  from  there 
up  to  the  Susitna  over  to  Fairbanks,  to  the  main  line? 

Mr.  Cox.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  m  view  of 
the  commission's  recommendation  that  the  Kuskokwim  line  should  be 
built. 

Mr.  Cox.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  Three  hundred  and  ninety -one  miles? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  and  313  miles  the  other  way.  I  do  not  know  if 
Mr.  Ballaine's  question  is  a  question  or  a  statement.  I  can  not  say 
more  than  I  said  just  a  moment  ago.  The  line  from  Seward  to 
Kuskokwim  would  not  have  been  recommended  had  we  decided  on  the 
Seward  route  to  Fairbanks.  That  would  not  have  solved  our  problem 
at  all.  It  would  have  been  very  nice  for  promotion  purposes,  possi- 
bly, to  have  expanded  into  a  system  up  the  Susitna  Valley,  out  it 
would  not  have  answered  our  purpose,  and  it  did  not  fit  in  with  our 
views.  For  the  reason  stated,  we  considered  two  main  lines  or  routes 
from  the  coast  into  the  thickest-settled  district  that  we  knew  of  near 
the  center  of  the  river  system  of  the  interior.  Considering  all  things, 
we  recommended  in  favor  of  the  line  from  Cordova  to  Fairbanks. 
Now,  by  doing  that  we  provided  for  the  development  of  eastern 
Alaska,  and  we  then  recommended  an  extension  into  the  Kuskokwim 
to  develop  the  western  section.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Kuskokwim 
to  make  a  road  pay  now.  It  is  simplv  a  matter  of  developing  the 
country  without  regard  to  returns,  tf  the  Seward-Fairbanks  line 
were  built,  the  Kuskokwim  line  would  not  be  built.  It  would  be 
treated  as  a  possible  tributary  branch  and  would  come  in  time,  as  the 
demand  warranted. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Cox,  what  important  purpose  would  be 
served,  if  any,  by  the  extension  of  the  Cordova  line  to  where  you 
have  extended  it  that  would  not  be  served  by  the  extension  of  the 
Seward  line  to  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Cox.  If  it  is  a  mere  question  of  getting  from  one  point  to  the 
other,  there  are  only  the  physical  characteristics  to  be  considered, 
which  are 

Senator  Jones.  I  just  wanted  to  find  out  what  important  service 
did  you  think  would  be  performed  by  the  extension  of  the  Cordova 
line  to  Fairbanks  that  would  not  be  secured  by  the  extension  of  the 
Seward  line  to  Fairbanks,  if  there  was  any  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Of  course  the  adoption  of  the  Seward-Fairbanks  route 
would  result  in  leaving  out  this  copper  district  in  here  [indicating], 
but  otherwise  it  is  only  a  question  of  putting  money  in  a  more  ex- 
pensive proposition  with  an  adverse  difference  in  operating  mileage. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  just  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  adopted  for  the  development  of  this  section  two 
systems,  and  these  two  systems  will,  in  course  of  time,  provide  all 
warranted  branch  lines. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  not  tell  me  in  so  many  words  what  im- 
portant service  would  be  rendered  by  the  construction  of  the  Cordova 
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line  to  Fairbanks  that  would  not  be  served  by  the  constrtoction  of 
the  line  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Np  important  service  whatever.  The  Cordova-Fairbanks 
route  would  develop  one  district,  the  Seward-Fairbanks  another. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Another  point.  You  mention  in  your  report  that 
the  lines  should  really  be  extended  from  Fairbanks  on  to  the  rapids 
of  the  Yukon  River,  contemplating  a  future  crossing  at  the  rapias — 
the  only  possible  crossing  of  the  Yukon  in  its  entire  length — ^and  you 
refer  to  that  in  your  report  as  the  real  geographical  center,  the 
strategic  point  in  central  Alaska.  According  to  your  mileage  in  the 
Alaska  Kailway  Commission's  report  the  distance  from  the  rapids 
on  the  Yukon  to  Cordova  is  560  miles,  and  from  the  rapids  to  Seward 
it  is  488  miles,  a  difference  of  72  miles  in  favor  of  the  Seward  route. 

Mr.  Cox.  Is  that  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes ;  I  could  hardly  harmonize  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  As  I  stated  before,  we  did  not  add  in  the  mileage  of  the 
proposed  Nenana  branch,  the  White  Horse  branch,  or  any  of  the  pos- 
fc-ible  feeders  or  extensions.  Our  main  object  was  to  reach  the  biggest 
part  of  the  thickest  settled  region  by  the  system,  and  we  have  done 
this  in  the  most  practicable  manner.  In  the  same  way  the  Seward- 
Fairbanks  line  would,  if  built,  have  to  go  to  Fairbanks  and  leave  the 
Yukon  extension  to  such  a  time  in  the  future  as  there  might  be  the 
business  to  justify  it! 

Senator  Nelson.  From  the  seacoast,  then,  by  the  one  line  you  make 
it  a  gap  of  313  miles  to  build  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chitina  to  Fair- 
banks ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  the  other  line  from  the  end  of  the  Tumagain 
Arm  vou  make  it  391  miles  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  would  make  80' miles  difference,  then,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Considered  as  separate  roads  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Considered  as  separate  roads.  That  is,  to  con- 
nect with  existing  routes  and  get  to  Fairbanks  one  route  would  be  80 
miles  longer  than  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  like  to  state  that  your  question  of  a 
little  while  ago  I. perhaps  answered  hastily.  I  confess  I  was  not 
quite  aware  of  what  you  wanted.  Of  course,  you  understand  that 
this  White  River  district,  with  its  rich  copper  fields,  is  tributary  to 
the  Copper  River  route — the  so-called  Cordova-Fairbanks  route? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  By  what  extensions — ^the  extension  from  Kennicott? 

Mr.  Cox.  One  branch  considered  is  the  one  leaving  the  main  line 
above  Copper  Center  and  piercing  the  Nebezna  country.  Another  is 
the  extension  of  the  Kennicott  branch  of  the  Copper  River  Railway. 
There  is  still  another  possible  branch  for  copper,  is  there  not,  Dr. 
Brooks  ? 

Dr.  Brooks.  There  is  an  alternate  route  through  the  Broad  Pass — 
one  branch  going  into  the  Matanuska  district  and  the  other  going 
through  the  Broad  Pass  to  the  upper  Tanana. 

Senator  Jones.  In  that  connection,  did  the  possibility  of  branch 
lines  and  their  possible  construction  in  connection  with  either  of 
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those  routes  influence  the  commission  in  its  decision?    That  is,  were 
those  things  taken  into  special  account? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  we  did  not  include  estimates  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion, but  all  possible  feeders  were  given  consideration. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  could  not  estimate  on  every  branch. 

Senator  Jones.  But  the  possibilities  of  the  various  extensions  on 
both  lines  were  taken  into  strong  account  in  reaching  your  conclu- 
sion ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Following  the  question  asked  by  Senator  Nelson, 
what  would  be  the  total  length,  assuming  the  acquisition  of  the  ex- 
isting lines,  taking  the  distance  from  Fairbanks  clear  down  to  Cor- 
dova, as  compared  with  the  distance  from  Fairbanks  to  Seward  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  From  Cordova  to  Fairbanks  is  445  miles,  and  from 
Seward  to  Fairbanks  is  463  miles. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  think  your  figures  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  are 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  actual  mileage  as  shown  by  the  survey. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  took  the  figures  from  the  survey — from  the  maps — 
as  nearly  as  we  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Of  course,  it  depends  upon  what  route  your  survey 
followed. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  Speaking  of  the  survey,  I  .believe  there  is  one 
criticism  made  of  the  commission's  method  of  arriving  at  the  profile 
in  the  Broad  Pass  which  I  should  like  to  touch  upon.  It  has  been 
intimated  that  the  commission  had  information  at  its  disposal  which 
it  had  failed  to  use.  This  criticism  is  based  upon  the  statements 
made  by  the  commission  that  it  regretted  not  having  the  data  on 
which  to  base  an  accurate  estimate  on  lines  other  than  the  Cordova- 
Fairbanks  line.    I  should  like  just  to  say  a  word  about  that. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  engineer  will  trust  to  contours 
shown  on  a  preliminary  survey  when  he  is  furnished  with  what  pur- 
ports to  be  finished  profiles — either  actual  location  profiles  or  paper 
location  profiles.  We  were  furnished  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Alaska  Northern  Railroad  with  quite  a  number  of  rolls  of  profiles 
of  the  Fairbanks  extension.  These  profiles  gave  us  good  informa- 
tion— information  upon  which  we  finally  based  our  general  estimates 
of  cost.  There  was,  however,  a  gap  of  some  100  miles  or  so  the  pro- 
files for  which  were  missing.  We  wrote  to  Col.  Swanitz,  the  cliief 
engineer  of  the  Alaska  Xorthem  Railroad,  asking  for  the  missing 
profiles^  and  he  referred  us  to  the  land  office.  Of  course,  we  had  the 
land-office  prints,  and  they  were  what  he  purported  them  to  be.  He 
said  in  his  letter,  "You  can  go  there  and  get  them;  the  contours  are 
accurate,  and  your  draftsman  can  in  the  course  of  a  half  hour  or  so 
prepare  a  profile  from  the  contours."  That  was  the  course  we  tried 
to  pursue,  the  only  difficulty  being  that  the  profile  we  obtained  from 
the  map  did  not  agree  with  the  joining  ends  of  the  profiles  which 
we  had  a  right  to  assume  were  more  accurate. 

We  had  one  or  two  other  surveys,  apparently  made  in  a  rougher 
manner  than  the  one  on  which  Col.  Swanitz's  profiles  had  been  based. 
We  tried  to  harmonize  the  various  data,  and  we  found  we  could  not 
do  it  with  anv  assurance  of  accuracv.  The  result  is  that  we  were 
forced  back  on  what  evidence  we  had  as  to  the  elevation  of  that  gap 
and  the  grades  which  the  local  engineers  said  would  be  possible.    The 
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best  information  which  we  had,  of  course,  was  that  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  road,  Col.  Swanitz.  We  had  one  or  two  others,  but  his 
was  probably  the  be.st. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  delay  you,  but  the  point  I  want  to  make 
is  this:  Col.  Swanitz  stated  before  tlie  commission  that  the  maximum 
grade  crossing  Broad  Pass  would  be  1.5  per  cent.  We  had  another 
engineer  before  us,  a  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  made  a  reconnoissance  over 
the  same  pass,  and  he  stated  that  the  grades  would  be  as  high  as  2 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Bkooks.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Cox,  may  I  interrupt  you  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  happen  to  have  my  own  notebook  on  this  matter, 
and  I  came  across  this  particulai*  item.  Your  statements  are  correct, 
except  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  grades.  Col.  Swanitz  stated  to  us 
m  the  hearing  at  Seattle  that  the  grade  over  Broad  Pass  would  be  2 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  got  my  sources  of  information  mixed,  then. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  an  interview  we  had  with  him  at 
Cordova,  told  us  it  was  about  1.5  per  cent.  Col.  Swanitz  said- he 
thought  it  was  2  per  cent,  and  my  notebook  states  that  he  thought 
in  places  it  would  be  2.25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cc»x.  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  got  the  information  simply 
turned  around.  The  commissioners  traveled  over  three  hundred  and 
odd  iniles  of  similar  country.  We  believed  that,  regardless  of  Col. 
Swanitz's  evidence — and  it  was  good  evidence,  too,  coming  as  it  did 
from  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad — it  would 
be  possible  to  run  as  good  a  line  in  the  Susitna  Valley  as  in  the  Cop- 
per River  Valley.  We  therefore  declined  to  give  the  advantage  to 
the  Cordova  route.  We  made  the  assumption,  as  stated  in  the  report, 
that  the  maximum  grades  would  be  the  same — 1.13  per  cent  in  ooth 
cases.  I  submit  that  we  gave  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad  every 
advantage  as  regards  grades. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  On  page  103  of  your  report,  Mr.  Cox,  you  mention 
the  harbor  at  Resurrection  Bay,  the  terminus  of  the  Alaslca  Northern 
Road.  You  describe  the  harbor  there  accurately,  and  then  you  say 
that  the  principal  objection  to  it  as  a  harbor  results  from  the  ex- 
cessive depths  of  the  water,  from  100  to  200  fathoms.  But  attached 
to  your  report  is  an  official  chart  furnished  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  I  should  like  you  to  point  out  to  the  committee  just  where 
the  200  fathoms  are  shown  in  the  soundings. 

Senator  Jones.  Will  not  the  maps  speak  for  themselves? 

Mr.  Cox.  He  wants  to  bring  out  that  there  is  no  200-fathom  sound- 
ing on  the  map,  which  T  am  ready  to  admit.  The  map  in  the  report 
was  reproduced  from  a  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  map,  which  I  have 
not  here,  and  it  was  impossible  to  reproduce  all  the  soundings.  I  am 
not  sure  that  200-fathom  soundings  are  shown  on  the  original  map, 
but  the  inference  is  that  they  are.  This  map  was  made  by  pasting 
little  white  patches  over  every  sixth  or  seventh  sounding,  so  that 
when  reproduced  it  would  not  look  like  a  thickly  crosshatched  piece 
of  paper. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  There  are  no  soundings  in  the  bay  shown  in  excess 
of  159  fathoms,  and  many  soundings  of  less  than  50  fathoms. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  should  like  to  state,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that 
it  would  not  be  of  iipportance  to  determine  whether  it  is  100  or  200 
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fathoms,  for  the  reason  that  anything  over  30  fathoms  in  a  harlxx' 
makes  it  a  bad  harbor  for  anchorage  purposes.  You  have  got  to  pro- 
vide mooring  or  tie  up  to  a  whaiS.  At  Seward  the  bottom  is  hard 
in  the  small  area  where  anchorage  depth  exists,  and  the  bottom 
shelves  off  in  this  direction  [indicating].  When  jou  have  the  land 
winds,  which  sometimes  attain  a  dangerously  high  velocity,  ships 
are  liable  to  drag  their  anchors  off  the  doping  bank  and  driu,  on  the 
bluff  shore  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  soundings  shown  here  on  this  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic chart  off  Lowell  Point,  which  the  Government  has  set  aside  as 
a  naval  reservation  and  a  coaling  station,  are  from  12  to  35  fathoms 
for  a  distance  of  a  mile  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 

Mr.  Cox.  Is  that  a  fact,  Mr.  Ballaine,  that  the  reserve  has  been 
made  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;  there  is  a  reserve  there  of  3,300  acres,  set 
aside  by  the  Navy  Department,  which  is  called  the  naval  reserve  on 
official  maps. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  saw  it  and  asked  about  it  at  the  department.  I  could 
get  very  little  information  on  the  subject  beyond  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral tentative  reservations  had  been  made  at  various  points.  Not 
with  the  idea  of  announcing  the  Navv  Department's  policv  of  build- 
ing a  naval  station  at  such  points,  but  merely  to  provide  for  pos- 
sible needs  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  reserve  has  been  made^  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  may  have  been,  but  the  Navy  is  not  committed  by  such 
reservation  to  an  approval  of  the  harbor  for  naval  purposes. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  was  made  by  Capt.  Pond,  who  went  up  on  the 
cruiser  Buffalo  for  that  purpose.  Between  Lowell  Point  and  Tonsin^ 
Creek  there  are  soundings  shown  of  9  fathoms,  12  fathoms,  35 
fathoms,  and  19  fathoms — ^just  about  the  best  depth  for  ^ood  an- 
chorage. The  35  fathoms,  as  shown  bv  the  scale  of  miles,  is  a  half 
mile  ft-oni  shore.  I  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission  for  building  over  the 
Chitina-Fairbanks  route  one  of  the  reasons  given  is  that  there  is 
anchorage  in  Cordova  Harbor  and  no  anchora^  in  Resurrection 
Bay,  whereas  the  Coast  and  Geodetjp  chart  which  is  appended  to  this 
report  shows  that  there  is  good  anchorage  in  Resurrection  Bay.  The 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shows  that  the  general  depth  in  Resur- 
rection Bav  is  about  the  same  as  in  Tacoma  Harbor.  In  Tacoma 
Harbor  buoys  are  anchored  and  ships  tie  up  with  perfect  safety. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cox,  also,  why  the  commission,  after  passing 
on  Knik  Harbor  at  Ship  Creek  and  Knik  Arm,  showing  in  its  reports 
and  on  the  map  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  that  it  is  a  good 
harbor,  open  six  months  in  the  year,  eliminates  all  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  bringing  the  Matanuska  coal  to  that  harbor,  67  miles, 
as  compared  with  the  seventy-odd  miles  from  Controller  Bay! 

Mr.  Cox.  One  question  at  a  time,  if  you  please.  Ship  Creek  Harbor 
was  investigated.  The  commission  made  the  trip  through  Turnagain 
Arm  and  Knik  Arm  in  a  gasoline  launch  and  saw  Ship  Creek. 

There  is  a  tide  of  somethink  like  40  feet  up  through  Knik  Ann. 
A  class  of  steamers  of  the  size  of  the  Sammon^  not  over  2,000  tons, 
say,  makes  Ship  Creek  regularly  during  tne  open  season.  It  could 
be  made  a  distributine  point  for  coal  for  merchant  vessels  of  that 
class,  but,  of  course,  Mr.  Ballaine  knows  that  a  modem  Navy  collier 
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could  not  get  up  there,  nor  could  ordinary  merchant  colliers  of  the 
size  which  ply  between  Norfolk  and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Bauj^ine.  They  show  6^  fathoms  as  the  shallowest  water  at 
low  tide  getting  up  into  Knik  Harbor — ^more  than  36  feet. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  have  been  up  in  Knik  Harbor? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  go  up  in  a  gasoline  boat? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  went  up  in  the  steamer  Tyonok,  I  have  been  up 
there  several  times. 

Mr.  Cox.  How  large  was  the  vessel  you  traveled  in  ? 

Mr.  Baij:^in£.  About  200  tons. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  go  up  at  low  tide,  or  did  you  lie  off  Fire  Island 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  turn? 

Mr.  BaixiAine.  She  waited  for  the  tides. 

Mr.  Cox.  She  could  not  possibly  have  faced  that  tide  gut,  could 
she? 

Mr.  Baixaine.  She  was  only  a  small  vessel,  and  had  a  low-power 
engine. 

Sir.  Cox.  You  do  not  believe,  of  course,  that  a  modern  collier 
would  enter  there  during  the  full  run  of  the  tide  ? 

Mr.  Baixaine.  The  Sampson  goes  in  regularly  without  regard  to 
the  tide. 

Mr.  Cox.  Two  thousand  tons — yes,  but  not  without  regard  to  the 
tide. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  My  recollection  is 
that  the  tide  in  Turnagain  Arm  is  about  40  feet  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  tide  up  at  Ship  Creek? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not,  Dr.  Brooks — about  40  feet? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  it,  approximately. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  extreme  tide  on  Turnagain  Arm  is  about  54 
feet. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  extreme?  The  average  is  about  40 
feet? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  If  you  will  notice  the  shape  of  Knik  Arm — ^you 
can  see  it,  it  is  cornucopia  shaped,  with  a  constricted  mouth.  So  that 
all  the  water  which  gets  into  Knik  Arm  with  the  flood  in  getting  out 
again  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide  has  to  go  through  a  constricted  mouth. 
This  circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  great  tidal  range,  results 
in  very  swift  currents. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  Ship  Creek  Harbor  in  Knik  Arm  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  the  east  side  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  On  the  east  side.  It  has  a  minimum  depth  of  14 
fathoms  at  low  tide,  as  shown  by  the  chart  of  the  Coast  ancl  Geodetic 

Survey. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  to  get  up  to  Ship  Creek  Harbor  you  have  to 
go  through  Cook  Inlet,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  portion  of  the  year  is  that  locked  up  with 

ice? 

Mr.  Cox.  For  approximately  five  months  in  the  vear. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  the  harbor  would  be  inaccessible  in  any 
event  for  five  months  in  the  year? 
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Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  would  leave  seven  months  open  for  the  bring- 
ing of  coal  there  from  the  Matanuska  district. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  it  is  possible  during  that  period  to  use  this  so- 
called  harbor  for  small  vessels,  but  not  for  the  class  of  vessels  thni 
would  have  to  be  used  in  putting  Matanuska  coal  on  the  foreigo 
market. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Why  did  the  commission  omit  that  in  its  report? 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  the  commission  omit  Ship  Creek  altogether?  Is  it 
not  mentioned  on  page  104  of  the  report? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;  but  why  did  it  not  consider  Knik  Harbor  or 
Ship  Creek  in  getting  coal  from  the  Matanuska  field  for  the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Because  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  project  would  seem 
ridiculous,  so  far  as  the  Navy  was  concerned.  I  think  that  it  is  so 
evident  that  I  do  not  care  to  be  drawn  into  an  argument  about  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Cox,  what  conditions  exist  in  Cordova  Bay? 

Mr.  Cox.  Do  you  desire  a  description  of  it? 

Senator  Walsh.  I  mean,  what  advantages  or  disadvantages  are 
there? 

Mr.  Cox.  At  the  risk  of  confusing  the  stenographer  I  am  afraid 
I  will  have  to  refer  to  the  map.  ft  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
myself  clear  without  doing  so. 

Gentlemen,  this  harbor  [indicating]  is  so  much  better  than  other 
Alaskan  harbors  as  to  be  rated  by  us  as  almost  ideal  for  both  com- 
mercial and  naval  purposes.  Cordova  is  situated  here  [indicating]. 
The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  up  through  what  is  known  as  Orca  Bay, 
between  this  mainland  [indicating]  and  Hawkins  Island,  and  ships 
in  entering  round  the  northern  islands  and  turn  to  the  southward. 
There  is  now  a  light  to  mark  the  turn.  There  is  also  a  channel 
between  Hawkins  and  Observation  Islands  which,  with  moderate 
expenditure,  could  be  made  suitable  for  the  passage  of  large  ships. 
It  is  now  made  by  the  Sampson  without  dimculty.  The  roadstead 
has  from  7  fathoms  to  10  fathoms  of  water  and  is  ideal  for  shipping 
purposes. 

Senator  Jones.  South  of  that  island  is  what? 

Mr.  Cox.  South  of  Haw^kins  Island  are  tidal  flats  which  are  im- 
passable. No  enemy  or  friend  could  get  up  there  except  in  gasoline 
launches.     So  that  the  entrance  is  confined  to  Orca  Bay  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Through  what  point? 

Mr.  Cox.  Through  Orca  Bay.  You  make  the  turn  through  here 
[indicating]  and  you  get  into  6  or  7  fathoms  of  water. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  east  of  that  island  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  of  Hawkins  Island.  It  is  easily  defended,  and  it 
is  a  good  safe  land-locked  harbor.  Every  harbor  in  Alaska  is  sub- 
ject to  what  they  call  "  wullie-waws  " — severe  land  winds.  That  is 
the  local  name,  is  it  not.  Senator? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  C/Ox.  And  this  is  no  exception.  All  the  harbors  are  subject 
to  these  winds,  and  sometimes  they  are  dangerous.  I  think  the 
danger  is  exaggerated  in  some  instances,  but  still  it  must  be  con- 
sidered up  in  the  head  of  Orc^  Bay.  Owing  to  the  high  ground  here 
[indicating],  the  roadstead  l)efore  (Cordova  is  protected  from  this 
trouble. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Captain,  I  am  familiar  with  the  conditions,  but 
you  explain  it  to  the  members  of  the  committee.  They  might  get  the 
impression  that  that  Ls  just  toward  the  open  sea.  Will  you  explain 
to  them  that  they  have  to  ^o  in  around  Hinchinbrook  Island  and  get 
away  back  in  the  rear?    That  other  map  will  show  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  are  two  entrances,  one  between  Montagne  and 
Latx>uche  Islands  and  one  between  Montague  and  Hinchinbrciok. 

Senator  Jones.  Describe  that  a  little  more  in  detail,  so  the  stenog- 
rapher can  get  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  Entering  Prince  William  Sound  the  passage  is  between 
Montague  Island  and  Hinchinbrook  Island.  Passing  around  Hinchin- 
brook ships  have  to  traverse  the  channel  between  Hawkins  Island 
and  the  mainland  north,  called  Orca  Bay.  Then  passing  the  north- 
east point  of  Hawkins  Island,  the  turn  is  made  directly  southward 
to  anchorage  or  wharf  at  Cordova. 

Senator  Jones.  How  far  is  it  from  the  ocean  until  you  make  your 
landing  place? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  70  miles.  I  think  that  is  close  enough — CO  or  70 
miles. 

Senator  Nei^json.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Could  not  the 
harbor  be  defended  there  from  Cape  Hinchinbrook  to  Montague 
Island? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  first  line  of  defense  would  be  located  at  points  on 
Hawkins  Island  and  the  mainland  near  the  mouth  of  Orca  Bav.  The 
second,  probably  at  the  narrows  of  Orca  Bay.  The  passage  between 
Montague  and  Latouche  Islands  could  be  defended  by  gunfire.  I 
think  the  distance  between  Montagne  and  Hinchinbrook  exceeds  the 
practicable  range.    The  water  here  is  too  deep  for  mining. 

Senator  Walsh.  At  the  present  time,  what  size  colliers  could  make 
the  passage  and  anchor  in  front  of  Cordova  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  see  no  reason  why  large  ships  should  not  now  make  that 
turn.  They  should  make  the  turn  at  the  head  of  the  island  very 
nicely.  The  large  ships  can  not  go  through  the  channel  between  Ob- 
servation Island  and  the  northern  points  of  Hawkins  Island,  but 
could  do  so  when  the  commission's  recommendation  for  improve- 
ment is  carried  out.  Thev  would  now  have  to  turn  on  North  Island 
light. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  go  to  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of 
Orca  Bay? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  a  light  right  there  [indicating]  at  the  head  of 
North  Island,  and  rounding  the  light,  ships  have  clear  sailing  right 
down  to  Cordova. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  largest  colliers  and  biggest  battleships  to-day  can 
come  up  to  the  dock  at  Cordova. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  on  flood  tide;  both  the  largest  battleship  and  largest 
collier.  They  would  have  to  improve  Odiah  Channel,  though,  be- 
fore using  the  short  cut. 

Senator  Jones.  What  would  l>e  the  probable  expense  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  would  mean  blasting  off  this  bottom.  This  map 
here  does  not  show  it.  Senator,  but  the  area  of  :^-fathom  depths  is 
comparatively  small.    We  made  no  estimate  for  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Apparently  the  channel  that  you  have  pointed 
out  to  us  is  ample. 
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Mr.  Cox.  Yes ;  for  all  needs  in  the  immediate  future.  I  think  for 
convenience  sake  sooner  or  later  we  will  want  this  channel  improve- 
ment [indicating]  put  through. 

Senator  Wai^sh.  As  a  matter  of  distance  it  is  of  no  particular 
consequence,  is  it,  Mr.  Cox? 

Mr.  Cox.  Oh,  no;  not  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Wai^h.  It  would  not  short^i  the  distance  more  than 
10  miles? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  But  if  you  can  conceive  of  this  port  ever  becoming, 
as  they  express  it  in  poetical  language  of  the  north,  "  the  Seattle  of 
Alaska,"  then  greater  port  improvements  than  the  commission  rec- 
ommends will  be  warranted. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  certain  that  it  is  7 
fathoms  of  water  all  the  way  from  this  point  [indicating]  down  to 
Cordova  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Of  course  we  made  no  soundings  ourselves.  We  had 
the  best  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  Hydrographic  Office  charts 
issued.    There  was  ample  area  of  7  to  10  fathom  anchorage. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  It  shows  6  fathoms  on  your  chart? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  are  places  there  where  it  is  even  shallower. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  You  said  that  a  large  vessel  could  come  down 
there  [indicating]  and  you  had  7  fathoms  of  water.  There  are  5 
fathoms  from  that  point,  and  up  here  is  lOf  fathoms,  and  there  are 
several  places  of  shoal  water  there. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  MacKenzie,  Jiving  there  and  being  interested,  you 
have  lai^e  maps  of  this  harbor? 

Mr.  IVIacKbnzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  it  entirely  possible  that  errors  are  contained  in 
this  report  by  reason  of  the  commissioners  not  being  familiar  with 
local  conditions,  but  I  would  invite  the  committee's  attention  to  the 
fart  that  these  soundings  are  referred  to  "  low  low  water.''  With 
a  range  of  tide  of  from  18  to  18  feet,  it  must  be  apparent  that  Mr. 
MacKenzie's  criticisms  of  the  harbor  should  not  be  given  undue 
weight. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Northwestern  Steamship 
Co.  had  a  vessel  there  that  drew  24  feet  of  water  when  it  was  loaded, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  sell  that  vessel  on  account  of  its  getting 
stuck  in  there  every  time  they  came  in,  even  when  it  was  not  loaded 
to  its  fullest  capacity.  I  think  this  opportunity  of  dredging  a  chan- 
nel across  here  findicatingl  to  the  southward*  of  this  island  [indi- 
cating]— ^the  short  cut,  as  it  is  called — to  be  impracticable,  for  this 
reason 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  think  we  had  better  go  into  that,  had  we? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  It  is  quite  an  important  point. 

Senator  Walsh.  All  right;  go  on. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  It  is  impracticable  for  the  reason  that  the  Copper 
River  has  thrown  out  down  here  [indicating]  a  great  amount  of 
glacial  sediment,  which  has  formed  into  a  glacial  clay.  The  tide 
comes  in  here  very  rapidly  across  these  flats  at  certain  stages  of  it, 
and  if  you  should  get  a  channel  across  through  that  glacial  clay  it 
would  be  a  very  expensive  thing  to  do.  A  6,000-cubic-yard  dredge, 
I  do  not  suppc^e,  could  handle  500  yanls  there  in  24  hours.  If  you 
do  cut  a  channel  through  that  thing  it  would  be  verv  expensive. 
This  light  silt  which  floats  through  here  would  probably  fill  it  up. 
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because  it  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  it  open.  When  you  get 
into  Cordova  Harbor,  it  is  only  1,500  or  1,800  feet  across  it,  and  it  is 
just  a  bowl  shape,  so  that  there  would  not  be  room  there  for  any 
vessel  of  any  size  to  turn  around.  In  fact,  they  have  to  go  out  and 
drop  anchor  and  turn  on  a  pivot  to  turn  in  that  harbor. 

I  had  a  talk  with  Capt.  tiiltmore,  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  he 
said  that  no  modern  battleship  or  none  of  the  modem  colliers  could 
go  within  this  point  of  Cordova  [indicating],  which  would  be  6 
miles.  To  make  the  channel  through  there  would  be  a  very  expensive 
thing,  and  when  you  would  get  to  that  point  you  would  be  a  little 
below  there,  about  1,500  or  1^00  feet. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  hearings  as  bearing  on  Mr. 
MacKenzie's  statements  the  following  data  taken  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Dry  Docks,  1911: 


Channel  from  sea  to  navy  yard. 

Yard. 

Mean  range 
of  tide. 

Controlling 
depth. 

Controlling 
width. 

Norfolk.  Va 

FfH. 
2.8 
4.2 
9.6 
1.2 
5.9 

Ft€t. 

27  0 
31.0 
36.0 
S^.O 
25.5 

Feet. 

450 

New  York 

450 

Boston 

540 

PmtI  Harbor 

.500 

pi)iY««i«iphi|i 

600 

To  which  I  would  add,  using  Mr.  MacKenzie's  figures  as  far  as 
applicable : 


Channel  from  sea  to  navy  yard. 

Yard. 

Mean  range 
of  tide. 

Controlling 
depth. 

Controlling 
width. 

Cordova 

Feei. 
13 

Feet. 
30 

Fut. 

1.500-1,800 

Mr.  Ballaine.  If  Mr.  Cox  is  arguing  that  Knik  Harbor  is  im- 
practicable, then  it  is  more  valid  against  this  harbor. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  The  winds  here,  that  affect  these  different 
things 

Mr.  WiCKEHSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  get  some 
sort  of  order  in  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  MacKenzie,  I  think  we  had  better  let  Mr. 
Cox  get  through  first.^ 

Mr.  MacBIbnzie.  I  just  wanted  the  opportunity  of  correcting  that 
statement  while  Mr.  Cox  was  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  make  a  note  of  it  and  correct  it  later. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  more  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  In  the  act  creating  the  Alaska  Railroad  C/ommis- 
sion  it  is  provided  that  the  purpose  is  to  examine  and  report  on 
"  The  best  and  most  available  routes  for  railroads  in  Alaska,  which 
will  develop  the  country  and  the  resources  thereof  for  the  use  of  the 
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people  of  the  United  States."  In  the  reports  submitted  by  the  Alaska 
Kailroad  Commission,  Mr.  Cox,  you  mention  the  agricultural  re- 
sources in  the  Susitna  Valley,  you  describe  the  Matanuska  coal  fields, 
you  tell  of  the  Nenana  coal  fields  and  the  Yentna,  the  Boonevillc,  the 
Wood  River,  and  the  Kantishna  gold  districts,  all  of  which  you 
include  as  valuable  resources  tributary  to  the  Seward-Fairbanks 
route,  which  would  not  be  tapped  by  the  Chitina-Fairbanks  route, 
but  in  making  your  recommendations  for  building  the  line  from 
Chitina  to  Fairbanks  you  give  three  reasons  without  mentioning 
resources  at  all.  According  to  the  report  submitted  by  the  commis- 
sion, would  not  a  greater  amount  of  resources  between  the  coast  and 
the  Tanana  River  be  opened  by  a  railroad  from  Seward  through  the 
Susitna  Valley  and  the  Nenana  coal  fields  than  from  Cordova  to 
Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  we  consider  the  Cordova-Fairbanks  route  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bau^aine.  I  asked  about  the  resources. 

Mr.  Cox.  With  the  resources  duly  considered. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  You  mention  no  coal  on  the  Chitina-Fairbanks 
route. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  mentioned  the  Bering  River  coal  on  the  main  line. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  Bering  River  coal  field  is  not  on  the  line  from 
Chitina  to  Fairbanks.  You  mention  no  agricultural  resources  in  the 
Copper  River  Valley  of  any  consequence,  while  jyou  do  state  specifi- 
cally that  there  are  large  agricultural  possibilities  in  the  Susitna 
Valley. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  the  report  is  very  clear  on  those  points.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  I  want  to  say  about  it,  unless  it  is  in  answer 
to  some  direct  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions  to  ask,  Mr.  Wickereham  ? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Cox  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Cox,  are  you  familiar  with  the  subject  of  naval  coal  in  a  gen- 
eral way — where  we  get  the  naval  coal  on  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  a  general  way;  yes.  sir.  It  is  not  my  particular 
business. 

Mr.  WiCKERsiiAM.  I  understand.  \Miere  does  it  come  from  prin- 
cipally? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  comes  from  the  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  fields, 
distributing  point  Norfolk. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  How  far  is  it  transported  from  the  colliery  to 
the  coast? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know.  Do  you  mean  from  the  West  Virginia 
mines  to  the  coast? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  WIc^KERSHAM.  You  can  not  give  the  mileage? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Do  vou  know  what  it  costs  the  Government, 
delivered  at  Norfolk? 

Mr.  Cox.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Panama  Canal  contract  is 
$2.70  a  ton,  delivered  at  Norfolk,  which  would  answer  your  ques- 
tion I  think. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Can  you  not  get  the  mileage  before  your  testi- 
mony is  printed  and  put  it  in  ? 
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Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  [Inserted  by  Mr.  Cox:]  The  average  haul  of 
Lamberts  Point  coal  to  seacoast,  400  miles.  Average  freight  rate, 
$1.50  per  ton. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  I  wish  you  would,  so  that  you  would  show 
definitely,  if  you  can,  how  far  the  coal  is  transported  before  it 
reaches  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  * 

Senator  Jones.  Judge,  could  we  not  frame  some  questions  along 
those  lines  and  submit  them  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  get  the 
definite  information  from  them? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes ;  you  can.    I  supposed  Mr.  Cox  had  official  - 
information  and  knowledge  with  respect  to  that,  and  I  wanted  some 
comparison  with  the  proposed  roads  in  Alaska,  if  possible. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  like  to  get  the  information,  but  I  was 
just  suggesting  that  we  could  get  it  more  definite  and  certain  by 
inquiring  of  the  Navy  officials.  I  did  not  know  but  that  Mr.  C^ox 
would  have  to  go  to  considerable  trouble  to  get  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  immaterial  to  me,  so  that  we  get  it  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  like  to  get  it  authoritative. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Cox  about — the 

Juestion  of  the  mileage  of  the  coal,  how  much  it  cost,  what  it  cost 
or  transportation  around  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  is  located 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  how  much  it  is  here.  I  wanted  to  get  some 
general  information. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  suggest  that  a  letter  be  framed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  asking  the  questions  that  Judge  Wickersham  has 
just  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  not  any  special  information  about 
that,  Mr.  Cox  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Wickersham,  will  you  frame  that  letter 

for  us  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wiU.   That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  iust  one  question,  if  I  might 
ask  him,  with  regard  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Cox  made,  in  the  con- 
struction of  terminals  in  Controller  Bay.  He  said  that  the  commis- 
sion estimated  those  terminals  at  $2,500,000,  and  that  $2,500,000  is 
capitalized  into  the  cost  of  taking  out  the  coal  through  Controller 
Bay.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cox  what  did  he  estimate  was  going  to 
be  constructed  for  the  $2,500,000,  in  a  general  way  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  estimated  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  a  t)ief 
with  concrete  cylinder  foundations  for  a  distance  of  approximately  3 
miles  out  from  shore,  very  much  as  shown  in  the  drawing  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Ryan  [indicating],  the  only  difference  being  that,  not  having 
tfiis  design  before  us,  we  estimated  on  a  pier  with  an  L  fronting  the 
channel,  the  pier  carrying  railroad  facilities  and  bunker  capacity  for 
the  desired  output  of  coaL  ^     , 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  foundation  of  that  report  was  the  buildmg  across 

the  mud  flat? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  was  based  upon  such  information  as  we  could  get  on 
the  nature  of  the  mud  flats,  which  we  understood  to  be  largely  silt 
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brought  down  by  glacial  streams  and  deposited  on  the  foreshore.  It 
was  assumed  as  having  a  questionable  mud  foundation  and  as  being 
subject  to  float  ice. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  commission  did  not  hold  hearings  at  Controller 
Bay,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  had  quite  a  number  of  persons  before  us  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Controller  Bay. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  would  only  like  the  committee,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  constructing 
engineers,  who  were  up  there  working  for  us — one  of  them  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad — to  be  sure.  It  reflects  on  the  commission 
seriously.  I  would  like  the  commission,  for  its  own  sake,  as  you  took 
an  interest  in  explaining  the  Broad  Pass  route,  how  the  $2,500,000 
was  arrived  at — to  explain  that.  Besides  that,  when  you  put  the 
$2,500,000  into  the  capital  account  of  Controller  Bay,  and  charged 
it  against  the  freight  rate,  you  made  no  provision  for  terminals  in 
Cordova,  and  charged  nothing  against  the  Cordova  route  for  ter- 
minals or  bunker  capacity. 

Senator  Jones.  As  I  understand  it  from  Mr.  Cox,  the  commisison. 
from  the  general  information  that  they  got  with  reference  to  the 
situation  mere,  approximated  the  cost  of  a  concrete  pier  such  as 
they  considered  necessary  at  about  $2,500,000,  without  any  detailed 
survevs  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  inasmuch  as  that  proposition  did  not  connect 
with  a  foreign  railroad,  we  charged  no  part  of  it  to  that  railroad. 

Senator  Jones.  That,  I  understand,  was  the  basis  of  his  estimate 
of  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  you  did  charge  this  $2,500,000  to  the  railroad  ter- 
minal of  the  Controller  Bay  route? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  did. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  Mr.  Cox  has  forgotten  that  we  did  add  25 
cents  a  ton  for  those  terminals. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  charged  both;  but  besides  charging  25  cents  a  ton 
to  the  Controller  Bay  you  charged  the  capital  account  with  6  per 
cent  interest  on  $2,500,OlOO,  but  you  do  not  charge  the  Cordova  route 
anvthing? 

Mr.  CSx.  You  will  find  that  is  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  Cop- 
per River  Railroad  is  an  existing  railroad  165  miles  long  and  operat- 
mg  now.  It  has  a  wharf  terminal.  We  assumed  that  wliether  or  not 
the  coal  branches  are  constructed  by  the  Government  or  by  private 
interests  there  would  have  to  be  some  arrangement  made  with  the 
owners  of  the  Copper  River  Railroad  for  handling  the  business. 
We  had  no  way  or  arriving  at  a  valuation  of  that  road,  but  we  did 
{\ssume  that  with  the  larger  organization  and  earning  capacity  of  the 
Copper  River  Railroad  its  hauling  costs  for  Bering  Kiver  coal  would 
be  so  much  less  than  the  pro  rata  of  freight  allowed  by  the  commis- 
sion that  the  extra  profit  would  cover  such  slight  additional  terminal 
works  as  would  be  necessary.  There  would  only  be  required  about 
10,000-ton  storage  capacity  for  commercial  purposes.  The  cost  of 
this  10,000-ton  storage  would  be  carried  by  tne  Copper  River  Rail- 
road for  the  additional  amount  of  freight  it  would  bring  to  their 
road.  If  the  Navy  required  additional  storage  capacity,  it  would  be 
provided  by  naval  appropriations. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  You  figure  that  the  25  per  cent  charges  that  would 
ijo  over  the  docks  in  Cordova  would  charge  the  capital  account  of  the 
bunkers? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  assumed  that  the  extra  profit  in  its  pro  rata  of  freight 
charges  would  do  it — not  the  25  cents. 

Mr.  Ryan.  AVhat  is  the  25  cents  for? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  was  a  wharfage  tax  and  handling  charge  we  put  on 
all  the  roads  alike.     We  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  this  would  be. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  this  $2,500,000  was  just  taken  up  by  hearsay  of 
some  landsman,  or  some  fellows  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  borings 
or  the  foundations,  or  anything  connected  with  the  yardage? 

Mr.  Cox.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Kyan  is  reflecting  upon  these  men,  if 
the  committee  will  permit  me  I  will  insert  the  names  of  persons  from 
^vhom  we  obtained  mformation  concerning  Controller  Bay. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question,  as  I  was  not 
in  here  and  did  not  hear  it  if  it  w^as  asked.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Cox  whether,  in  your  examination  and  in  your  report,  you  made  a 
comparison  of  the  internal  resources  of  the  route  from  Seward  Bay 
to  Fairbanks  with  the  resources  on  the  other  route  which  you  have 
recommended  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  did,  sir.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  reproduce  that  com- 
parison just  the  way  you  want  it  and  disconnect  it  from  every  other 
consideration.  But  I  will  say  this,  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  there 
existed  agricultural  possibilities  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Susitna 
Valley,  but  it  is  aljsolutely  uninhabited  now.  There  is  nobody  there. 
There  are  very  few  developed  mineral  prospects  along  the  route.  On 
the  other  road  we  have  every  reason  to  l)elieve  that  the  agricultural 
possibilities  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Susitna 
Valley,  but  there  are  sonie  people  now  living  there.  Every  20  miles 
there  is  a  roadhouse  and  a  little  farm  patch,  running  anywhere  from 
1  to  10  acres,  with  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and  other  suitable  garden 
truck  growing,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  easier  to  induce  the  nome- 
steader  to  come  in  along  that  beaten  path  and  build  his  home  there. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  tapping  to  the  northeastward  this  freight- 
producing  copper  field.  All  this  induced  the  commission  to  believe 
that  the  development  of  the  territory  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
quickest  and  most  economical  way  by  building  the  Cordova-Fair- 
banks road.  At  the  same  time  the  connnission  realized  that  one  road 
would  not  develop  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  You  said  there  was  nobody  in  the  Susitna  Valley, 

did  you  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  will  change  my  statement.  To  be  strictly  correct,  there 
are  some  people  in  Susitna  Valley.  I  doubt,  however,  if  there  are 
a  half  dozen  genuine  homesteaders  throughout  its  length. 

Mr.  Baixaine.  Did  you  go  to  Knik  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes :  I  was  at  Knik. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Did  you  go  to  the  Willow  Creek  mining  district? 

Mr.  Cox.  Wo  went  nowhere  except  on  the  edge,  as  I  stated  before. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  was  not  asking  for  details.  I  wanted  to 
find  out  whether  the  commission  had  definitely  concluded  where 
there  were  greater  resources  open  to  development  upon  the  route 
recommended  than  upon  the  route  from  Resurrection  Bay. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  commission  concluded  for  the  immediate  future, 
and  based  upon  such  information  as  it  had  in  hand,  that  it  had  better 
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prospects  on  the  Cordova  route  than  on  the  Seward  route.  So  far 
as  wnat  will  happen  in  the  future,  we  could  not  foretell,  but  I  be- 
lieve from  what  I  have  heard  that  ultimately  there  will  be  agri- 
cultural development  in  the  lower  Susitna  Valley.  The  Kuskokwim 
line  recommended  by  the  commission  taps  the  best  of  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  mean  that  you  thought  you  had  imme- 
diate prospects  for  better  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BaliJaink.  You  do  not  state  that "  immediate  "  in  the  report 

Mr.  Cox.  I  am  not  quoting  the  report  now. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hitchcock,  you  have  read  this  report  of 
the  railroad  commission  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  have  only  glanced  at  it- 

The  Chairman.  I  have  read  it  very  carefully,  and,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Cox,  I  want  to  state  this :  That  as  I  read  that  report  this  com- 
mission was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  fijoing  to  Alaska  mainly  for 
the  purpose  oiF  determining  whether  or  not  it  was  worth  the  Govern- 
ment's while  to  develop  that  country  with  railroads  and  incidentally 
to  make  suggestions  as  to  how  it  should  be  developed.  Mr.  Cox 
has  attempted  to  explain  to  us,  and  I  think  I  grasp  it,  that  they  were 
simply  laying  out  two  great  arteries  there;  that  those  arteries  were 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  branch  roads  to  connect  with 
them  to  various  fields  where  there  might  be  resources.  If  you  will 
look  at  that  map  there,  you  will  see  that  one  of  the  arteries  went 
to  the  west.  In  other  words,  it  went  from  Seward  into  the  Kus- 
kokwim Valley.  It  did  not  go  to  Fairbanks,  and  was  not  intended 
to  go  to  Fairbanks.  It  was  not  intended  to  develop  that  territory 
to  the  north.  It  was  intended  to  develop  the  territory  to  the  west. 
If  a  branch  went  from  there  northward,  it  would  be  simply  a  branch 
as  if  it  went  from  there  southward. 

The  other  great  artery  was  to  develop  the  eastern  portion  of 
Alaska,  which  meant  the  copper  fields,  the  White  River,  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Tanana  and  around  Fairbanks. 

In  other  words,  they  were  merely  suggestions.  In  the  length  of 
time  they  had  to  do  that  they  did  admirably.  They  have  collected  a 
vast  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  information  for  this  committee. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  they  could  have  accomplished  that 
in  the  ^hort  time  they  had  to  do  it,  and  we  have  permitted  this  investi- 
gation to  go  into  a  contest  as*  to  harbors  and  local  resources,  and 
one  thing  and  anotlier,  because  there  was  more  or  less  involved  in  the 
matter ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  entirely  fair  to  this  commission  here 
to  cross-examine  them  as  to  the  details  of  harbors,  because  if  the 
Government  sees  fit  through  Congress  to  build  railroads  in  Alaska — 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  or  not — there  is  no  question  that 
will  require  a  detailed  investigation  by  engineers  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  business  it  is  to  build  railroads  and  to  bridge  harbors 
and  to  build  fortifications. 

That  is  all  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  defense  of  this  cross-ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Cox. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Your  conclusion  definitely  then  was  that 
there  were  greater  resources  by  this  Bering  River  route  to  be  de- 
veloped than  by  the  other  route  from  Resurrection  Bay  up. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Cox,  I  did  not  understand  your  answer  a 
moment  ago  to  go  to  that  extent.  I  understood  you  to  take  the  po- 
sition that  there  were  more  prospects  of  immediate  development  and 
traffic  for  the  line  along  the  east  than  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  thank  you  for  the  correction.  That  is  what  I  meant 
exactly.  Our  information  led  us  to  believe  that  the  lower  Susitna 
Valley  will  ultimately  become  an  agricultural  country,  but  that  for 
the  present  the  best  prospects  for  development  lies  along  the  Cor- 
dova route.    The  Susitna  Valley  is  as  yet  not  fully  explored. 

Senator  Jones.  The  commission  did  not  have  time  to  go  into 
the  estimate,  possibly  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  without  working  ni^ht  and  day. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  the  committee  fully  appreciates  that,  and 
I  will  say,  just  as  the  chairman  has  said,  you  certainly  did  wonderful 
work  in  the  time  in  which  you  had  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  our  report  we  were  very  careful  to  state  to  you  that 
all  computations  and  calculations  were  based  upon  such  information 
as  we  were  able  to  obtain,  and  upon  assumptions  which  it  became 
necessary  for  us  to  make,  in  order  that  we  might  submit  something 
to  you  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  comparison. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Will  you  hear  Dr.  Brooks  now ! 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  you  go  on  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  of  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  just  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Cox.  Will  the  committee  discharge  me? 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  to  be  asked.  We 
think  you,  Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  should  like  to  have  a  request  made  of  Mr.  Cox 
to  supply  this  data  with  respect  to  Pocahontas  Goose  Creek,  Va.,  coal. 
He  can  supply  it,  I  think,  through  the  Navy  Department,  if  request 
is  made  by  the  committee,  and  I  think  it  can  be  done  more  quickly 
that  way  than  by  writing  letters,  as  he  knows  what  we  want. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Walsh.  Judge  Wickersham,  it  seems  that  the  necessity  of 
the  Navy  for  coal  of  that  kind  is  one  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions here,  and  we  ought  to  have  some  one  here  from  the  Navy.  We 
have  had  some  testimony  here  that  the  Navy  has  to  contract  with  one 
of  these  companies  for  the  delivery  of  coal. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  request 
that  we  call  Commander  Cone  and  Mr.  Higgins,  of  the  purchasing 
department,  who  has  charge  of  the  purchase  of  this  coal. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  before  the  general 
board  of  the  Navy,  and  I  think  the  general  board  is  really  the  defense 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Cox,  I  understand  the  general  board  is  the 
controlling  power? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  general  board  might,  if  requested,  detail  the  proper 
officer  to  appear  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  was  before  them  on  the  coal  question. 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  taking  a  recess,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Ryan  some  questions.  We  had  some  testimony  here  the  other  day 
from  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the  Alaska  Northern  about  some 
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]T  reposition  which  they  made  to  the  Navy  to  deliver  coal  to  Seward 
from  the  Matanuska  coal  field  if  they  could  enter  into  a  contract  with 
them.  Have  you  ever  had  any  negotiations  with  the  Mavy  for  the 
delivery  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Ryax.  I  was  invited  in  an  informal  manner  to  call  upon  officers 
of  the  general  board  and  give  them  my  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
that  surrounded  the  Bering  River  coal  fields. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  ever  have  any  negotiations  with  them 
looking  to  the  construction  of  your  road  and  the  furnishing  at  Con- 
troller Bay  of  coal  for  the  Navjr? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  official  negotiations.  I  had  an  informal  conversa- 
tion as  to  what  I  could  do  and  how  soon  I  could  do  it,  and  what  I 
would  undertake  to  do  at  a  given  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  Suppose,  now,  that  a  portion  of  the  Bering  coal 
field  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  would  you  be  prepared  to 
contract  with  the  Navv  to  construct  your  line  up  there  and  conduct 
the  mining  of  the  coal  in  the  Bering  coal  field  and  deliver  the  coal 
to  the  dock  to  them  in  Controller  Bay? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  would,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  how  long  would  it  take  you,  if  you  entered 
into  a  contract  of  that  character  with  the  Navy,  to  fit  yourself  to 
supply  the  coal? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Under  the  ordinary  conditions,  without  any  extra  ex- 
pense or  extra  work,  in  the  rough,  it  would  take  one  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  now  at  what  figure  you 
would  deliver  them  coal  there? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  whole  thing  is  a  dubious  proposition  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  coal  when  I  have  got  to  do  the  mining  or  it,  as  you  will  under- 
stand from  the  testimony  heretofore  given  in  regard  to  the  cost  oi 
mining.  If  there  were  anything  definite  settled  on  as  to  the  cost  of 
mining,  I  would  arrive  at  the  price  of  $2  and  deliver  that  coal  to 
them  for  $2.50  at  the  bunkers. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  to  say,  300,000  tons  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Oh,  to  be  sure.    I  mean  quantities. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  be  prepared  to 
contract  for  that? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  under  heavy  bonds. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  would  that  involve  the  production  of  any 
more  coal,  or  just  this  300,000  tons,  or  for  such  additional  amount  as 
the  Navy  might  use  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  I  figured  on  500,000  tons  in  that  statement.  I 
imagine,  as  you  can  appreciate,  the  cost  is  reduced  materially  when 
you  double  the  output.  I  doubt  if  I  could  do  it  for  any  less  than  $2.50 
per  ton  for  less  than  half  a  million  tons  of  coal. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  as  I  understand  you,  you  add  50  cents 
freight  in  that;  is  that  correct,  or  $2.50  including  freight? 

IVir.  Ryan.  Two  dollars,  and  fifty  cents  for  the  freight  and  the 
bunker  charges  over  the  docks. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  if  the  Navy  would  furnish  the 
coal  at  your  end  of  the  line  you  would  transport  it  at  50  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Kyan.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  iov  that  anyway.  I  would  do  it  for  less 
than  that,  I  suppose,  if  I  had  contracts  for  large  amounts. 
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Senator  Jones.  And  you  would  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  that  road  in  operation  by  a  definite  date,  would  you? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Gladly. 

Senator  Jones.  Under  such  conditions? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Gladly. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Have  you  any  figures  on  which  you  base  the 
miningcost  of  coal  at  $2  a  ton? 

Mr.  Kyan.  We  have,  sir;  we  have  some  of  the  best  mining  experts 
who  have  experted  the  Bering  River  coal  field.  I  mi^ht  mention 
Mr.  Storrs,  who  exported  the  Cunningham  claims  for  the  Morgan- 
Guggenheim  group,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  some  others,  who  Dr. 
Bro<Mcs  knows  are  men  of  high  standing  in  that  field,  and  they  esti- 
mated it  at  about  $2  a  ton. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  Mr.  Storrs  estimated  that  could  be  relied 
upon  and  that  is  the  source  of  that  information. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Ryan,  I  would  ask 
permission  to  insert  the  following  as  tending  to  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  information  obtained  by  the  commission  in  regard  to  Con- 
troller Bay. 

The  Chaibman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

Mr.  George  Jiiuime,  mining  eiiKlneer.  api)enro(l  before  tlie  conniiission  In 
Seattle  and  stated  that  he  had  wlntereki  at  Cordova  in  190r>-6.  This  partic- 
ular winter  was  a  severe  one.  and  shore  ice  formed  on  the  mud  flats.  He  stated 
that  this  ice  gave  no  trouble  when  it  broke  up,  and  that  the  river  Ice  goes  out 
of  the  harbor  between  Strawberi-j'  Point  and  the  island.  He  sketched  for  the 
commission  a  wharf  i>roJect  laid  out  in  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  Ice 
and  prevailing  winda  He  stated  that  shore  ice  in  Controller  Bay  attained  a 
thickness  of  4  feet,  breaking  in  10-foot  pieces.  That  it  forms  on  shore,  is  lifted 
by  the  tide,  broken  and  stranded.  He  claims  that  this  ice  would  do  no  damage. 
In  this,  however,  the  commission  did  not  agree. 

Mr.  McPherson.  of  the  Alaskan  bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Seattle,  also  appeared  before  the  commission,  and  stated  that  he  had  seen  ice 
3  miles  out  from  Kanak  in  cakes  25  feet  long  and  6  feet  thick.  He  stated  that 
it  formed  on  the  mud  flats,  and  worked  back  and  forth  with  the  tide.  That 
southeastern  winds  banked  ice  against  the  Kanak  shore.  He  stated  to  the 
commission  that  his  plans  involved  a  3-mile  pier,  which,  on  account  of  the  Ice. 
would  have  to  be  a  solid  filled  quay  wall.  Mr.  McPherson  also  stated  that  the 
Alaska  Development  Co.  had  planted  piles  which  did  not  last  one  winter.  He 
stated  that  storms  in  Controller  Bay  are  silt  bearing.  The  commission  has,  in 
its  files,  a  copy  of  the  Alaskan-Yukon  Magazine  of  December,  1911,  and  would 
refer  the  committee  to  photograph  shown  on  page  314  of  this  magazine  Photo- 
graph was  taken  by  Mr.  McPherson,  and  shows  ice  which  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  threaten  maritime  works. 

Capt.  Piatt  stated  that  he  made  a  survey  of  Controller  Bay ;  that  there  was  a 
4-knot  current  making  out  of  the  channel  which  a  pulling  boat  could  not  breast. 
He  stated  that  he  sighted  his  anchor  every  day.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
estuary  is  filling  and  that  the  bars  are  possibly  moving.  He  further  stated 
that  ice  makes  out  of  the  harbor  three  times  during  the  winter,  and  piles  and 
grounds  on  the  ebb.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ice  would  carry  away 
ordinary  piling. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  12.30  p.  m.,  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  pursuant  to  recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFEED  H.  BEOOKS,  GEOLOGIST  IN  CHAEOE, 
DIVISION  ALASKAN  MINEEAL  EESOTTECES,  TnOTED  STATES 
GEOLOGICAL  STTEVEY. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  considering  the 
question  of  Alaska  resources,  I  should  like  to  spread  on  the  record 
a  statement  in  regard  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission,  whose 
work  has  been  referred  to  a  number  of  times  in  these  hearings.  The 
Alaska  Railroad  Commission,  as  you  know,  consisted  of  four  mem- 
bers. The  chairman  was  Maj.  Jay  J.  Morrow,  Engineer .  Corps, 
United  States  Army.  Mr.  Leonard  M.  Cox,  civil  engineer,  United 
States  Navy,  represented  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Colin  M.  Ingersoll,  con- 
sulting engineer,  New  York  City,  was  the  railroad  engineer  called 
for  by  the  law.  I  was  vice  chairman  of  the  commission.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  suggestion  that,  if  your  investigations  are  to  go  any 
further,  the  commission  be  called  upon  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee. The  work  of  the  commission  was  done,  as  you  know,  very 
hurriedly,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  divided 
up.  Of  course  we  all  signed  the  report  and  are  individually  re- 
sponsible for  its  recommendations,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  individual  member  who  investigated  and  wrote 
up  any  given  phase  of  the  work  is  more  familiar  with  the  facts 
relating  to  it  than  are  the  other  members  of  the  commission.  There- 
fore it  is  only  fair  that  all  the  members  of  the  conmiission  be  called 
upon. 

Your  request  to  appear  before  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  came 
to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey.  I  am,  of  course,  glad 
to  give  the  committee  any  information  I  have,  but  I  thought  it  only 
fair  to  the  other  members  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission,  now 
no  longer  in  existence,  to  make  this  statement. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  exactly  in  what  form  you  de- 
sire me  to  make  a  statement  for  the  conmiittee.  I  am  ready  to  answer 
questions,  or  to  put  my  remarks  in  any  form  that  you  may  desire. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  Doctor,  it  would  be 
well  just  to  briefly  state,  as  you  understand  it,  the  purpose  and  object 
of  your  work. 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  refer,  then,  to  the  work  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
Commission  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Of  course  when  you  speak  now  of  my  work — ^my 
work  is  in  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  law  under  which  the  commission  was  appointed 
is,  of  course,  well  known  to  you.  In  the  first  place,  it  nrovided  we 
should  report  on  railroad  routes  which  would  develop  tiie  resources 
of  Alaska,  "  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  United  States."  By 
that  I  suppose  was  meant  the  people  of  Alaska  as  well  as  those  of 
the  United  States.  The  modification  of  the  law  and  the  discussion 
which  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  such  that  the  com- 
mission felt  it  was  not  authorized  to  make  definite  recommendations 
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which  made  a  choice  between  public  built  and  privately  built  rail- 
ways. It  was  clearly  the  commission's  duty  simply  to  lay  before  Con- 
gress the  facts  in  the  case,  without  recommendations  as  to  whether 
these  proposed  railroads  should  be  built  by  the  Government  or  by 
private  enterprise.  This  statement,  I  think,  is  necessary,  because 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  law — and  that  will  include  some  of 
those  who  will  read  these  hearings,  though  not.  of  course,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee — may  fail  to  comprehend  why  the  commission 
did  not  make  a  definite  recommendation  that  the  Government  should 
build  railroads  in  Alaska,  when  such  was  the  obvious  interpretation 
of  its  report.  The  law  required  us  to  study  the  railway  routes  in 
Alaska  and  to  make  recommendations  for  such  railways  as  would 
develop  its  resources,  also  to  connect  the  open  ports  on  the  Pacific 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  interior.- 

I  want  to  point  out,  just  very  briefly,  the  geographic  features  of 
Alaska  which  influence  the  location  of  railways.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have,  parallel  to  the  Pacific  seaboard  of  Alaska,  a  series  of  moun- 
tain ranges  anywhere  from  80  to  200  miles  in  width.  These  are  in 
places  broken  by  broad  valleys,  but  in  general  comprise  a  mountain- 
ous district  beyond  which  lies  a  region  of  much  lesser  elevation,  with 
broad  valleys,  uplands  a  few  thousand  feet  in  height,  but  not  a 
very  rugged  country.  Now  this  mountain  system  of  Alaska  is  broken 
by  a  number  of  rivers  which  traverse  these  moimtain  ranges  and 

five  access  to  the  interior.  'Not  only  do  these  river  valleys  give  access, 
ut  there  are  also  certain  passes  through  the  mountains.  To  make 
this  statement  complete,  it  will  be  desirable  to  show  where  these 
breaks  in  the  ranges  exist. 

We  have  in  southeastern  Alaska,  near  the  southern  boundary,  at 
least  two  valleys  that  might  be  used  for  railroads.  One  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Unak  Kiver  and  the  other  the  Stikine  River,  both  heading 
beyond  the  Coast  Range.  These  routes  were  not  considered  by  the 
commission,  because  they  would  develop  the  Canadian  and  not  the 
American  territory.  We  have,  near  Skagway,  the  White  Pass  with 
an  altitude  of  about  2,800  feet,  which  is,  of  course,  a  feasible  route, 
being  traversed  by  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad,  and  the  onlj 
one  which  reaches  navigable  water  of  the  Yukon.  We  described  this 
route  briefly,  but  did  not  consider  it  bore  on  the  question  of  railroad 
development  in  Alaska,  because  the  White  Pass  Railroad  runs  into 
Canadian  territory  and  would  require  a  long  extension  to  be  of  any 
use  to  Alaskans. 

There  is  another  break  through  the  range  at  the  head  of  the  Chil- 
kat  River.  The  Chilkat  is  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  sea  not  so 
very  far  from  Skagway.  The  passes  at  its  head  are  perfectly  feasible 
for  railway  use.  This  is  the  so-called  Haines  or  I^yramid  Harbor 
route,  which  terminates  on  the  Pacific  seaboard  near  Pyramid  Harbor 
and  the  town  of  Haines.  This  route  is  feasible  for  a  railroad  and 
would  furnish  easy  access  to  the  interior.  Some  280  miles  of  it  lies 
in  Canadian  territory,  which  was  a  serious  objection  to  the  route  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission.  Moreover,  it  does  not  meet  conditions 
of  developing  any  of  the  known  coal  fields,  and  is  a  longer  route  into 
Fairbanks  than  any  of  the  others. 

Another  break  in  the  coastal  range  is  at  the  Alsek  River,  but  this 
is  not  tributary  to  any  good  harbor,  and  the  same  objection  exists 
to  its  use  for  a  railroau  into  the  interior  of  Alaska  as  is  the  case  with 
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the  Pyramid  Harbor  route,  namely,  that  so  much  of  it  lies  in  Ca- 
nadian territory. 

That  brings  the  next  break  in  the  range  to  the  Copper  River.  The 
Copper  River  rises  within  Pacific  mountain  ranges  and  is  separated 
by  divides  some  3,000  feet  qr  more  in  altitude  from  waters  flowing 
into  the  Tanana. 

Another  important  route  to  the  interior  is  that  by  way  of  the 
Susitna  Valley.  The  Susitna  Valley  also  lies  within  the  mountain 
chains  which  border  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  but  there  is  at  least 
one  pass,  probably  about  2,800  feet,  near  the  head  of  the  Susitna, 
which  gives  us  access  to  the  Suken  Basin.  An  alternate  route,  in 
part  using  the  Susitna  Valley,  is  through  a  pass  in  the  Alaska 
Range,  a  part  of  the  Pacific  mountain  system.  This  is  Rainy  Pass, 
which,  according  to  preliminary  survevs,  is  some  2,900  feet  in  altitude 
and  gives  access  to  the  Kuskokwim  Valley. 

Another  possible  railroad  route  is  from  Iliamna  Bay,  on  the  west 
side  of  Cook  Inlet.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  construct  a  railroad  from  this  bay  to  the  lower  Kus- 
kokwim and  on  to  the  Yukon.  I  might  say  the  commission  had 
before  it  no  surveys  of  this  route  beyond  some  hundred  miles  in 
the  interior,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  this  route  is  not  feasible 
so  far  as  physical  obstacles  are  concerned. 

The  commission  considered  the  matten  of  these  various  routes, 
and  by  process  of  elimination  (some  of  the  arguments  you  have 
already  heard)  eliminated  in  the  first  place  the  Pyramid  Harbor, 
and,  second,  the  Iliamna  route.-  The  Pyramid  Harbor  route  was 
eliminated  largely  because  much  of  it  lay  in  Canadian  territory 
and  because  it  did  not  develop  the  coal  fields,  and  the  Iliamna  route 
was  eliminated  because  the  terminal  is  not  as  desirable  in  aflfording 
a  good  harbor  as  either  Seward,  Cordova,  or  Valdez,  and  because  it 
lay  so  far  to  the  southwest  it  would  not  develop  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  Alaska,  which  is  the  central  portion  of  the  territory, 
including  Fairbanks  and  the  Iditarod  and  other  mining  districts 
of  the  interior.  That  left  for  consideration  the  Copper  lliver  and 
Susitna  routes.  The  Copper  River  route  affordea  several  alter- 
natives. One  was  to  follow  the  water  grade  from  Cordova  to  Isa- 
bella Pass  (3,100±  feet),  and  thence  into  the  Tanana.  Another 
leaves  the  coast  at  Valdez  and  crossing  Marshall  Pass,  some  1,800 
feet  high,  descends  to  the  Copper  River,  and  thence  on,  following 
that  stream.  An  alternative  route  from  Valdez  is  one  traversing 
Thompson  Pass  (2,700±:  feet),  thence  over  Ernestine  Pass  (l5750± 
feet),  reaching  the  Copper  River  Valley  about  100  miles  from  tide- 
water. The  route  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  is  by  way  of  the 
Susitna  Valley.  Two  summits  are  crossed  before  the  Susitna  Valley 
is  reached,  and  a  third.  Broad  Pass  (2,750±:  feet),  which  leads  into 
the  Tanana  Valley.  The  route  from  Seward  to  the  Kuskokwim  also 
traverses  the  lower  Susitna  Valley  and  crosses  the  divide  at  Rainy 
Pass,  about  2,900  feet  high. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  oiscuss  the  engineering  side  of  our  problems, 
but  will  simply  state  what  is  set  forth  in  the  report,  that  the  com- 
mission, after  weighing  all  the  evidence,  decided  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  carry  freignt  into  Fairbanks  and  the  Yukon  by  way  of 
Cordova,  the  argument  being  based  largely  on  the  difference  in 
freight  rates  as  calculated  by  the  commission,  which  was  in  favor  of 
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Cordova.  That  is,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  carry  freight  into  Fair- 
banks from  Cordova  than  it  would  be  from  Seward*  The  fact  that 
the  Valdez  routes  would  not  reach  the  coal  fields  put  them  at  a  disad- 
vantage, although  the  commission  recognized  that  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  to  build  a  line  from  Valdez  to  the  interior.  The  commission 
also  decided  that  Cordova  was  the  best  harbor  in  the  central  part  of 
Alaska's  Pacific  seaboard.  It  furnishes  more  anchorage  ground,  is 
better  sheltered  from  winds,  and  the  military  member  of  the  com- 
mission decided  it  would  be  more  easily  defended  than  any  of  the 
other  harbors. 

In  considering  the  region  to  the  westward  [indicating  on  map]  the 
commission  finds  there  are  very  important  resources  to  be  developed 
in  the  lower  Susitna  country;  that  the  Matanuska  coal  field  is  of 
p*eat  importance,  but,  at  present  at  least,  chiefly  for  Alaskan  use. 
There  are  other  resources  m  the  Susitna  Valley  which  would  fully 
justify  a  railroad  into  it.  I  speak  personally,  and  possibly  I  should 
not  say  "  we,"  because  when  I  go  beyond  what  is  stated  in  the  report 
I  may  not  be  exactly  reflecting  the  opinions  of  all  my  fellow  members 
of  the  commission.  But,  personally,  I  regard  the  railroad  into  the 
lower  Susitna  Valley  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  road  into  Fair- 
banks; that  is,  of  equal  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  future 
settlement.  Of  course,  the  present  population  on  this. proposed  line 
to  the  Susitna  Valley  is  very  small.  The  commission  considered  it 
would  not  have  fulfilled  its  mission  if  it  had  ignored  this  important 
part  of  Alaska  in  its  recommendation  for  railway  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  the  west? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  west  of  Cook  Inlet  and  Susitna  River. 
That  includes  the  Kuskokwim  Valley  and  some  several  thousand 
miles  of  navigable  waters  on  the  Kuskokwim. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Several  hundred  miles  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  did  not  say  several  hundred  miles;  I  said  several 
thousand.  The  river  itself  is  navigable  for  at  least  800  miles,  and 
the  tributary  streams  are  also  navigable.  I  said  several  thousand, 
but  it  may  not  be  over  2,000,  and  it  may  possibly  be  only  1,500  miles. 

Senator  Jones.  When  you  say  the  Kuskokwim  is  navigable  for 
several  hundred  miles,  what  do  you  mean  bv  that?  What  navigation 
can  be  had  on  it,  and  what  are  the  difficulties?    Just  state  in  general. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  Kuskokwim  is  navigable  for  river  steamers,  as  is 
the  Yukon. 

Senator  Jones.  Drawing  about  what? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  the  large  steamers  on  the  Yukon,  I  think, 
draw  about  5  feet. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Very  few  of  them  draw  that  much. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Is  that  so  ?    I  thought  the  Hannah  drew  about  5  feet 

when  loaded. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  She  does,  but  generally  those  steamers  do  not 
draw  that  much. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Possibly,  then,  2\  to  4  feet? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  not  been  on  the  navigable  part  of  the 
Kuskokwim  myself,  but  I  think  the  navigable  features  of  that  river 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Yukon.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is 
more  accessible  than  the  Yukon ;  that  is,  you  can  run  boats  drawing 
at  least  12  feet  up  into  the  river  itself,  and  that  can  not  be  done  on 
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the  Yukon.  When  I  speak  of  navigation  I  refer  to  the  river 
navigation. 

Having  described  the  geography,  I  will  next  speak  of  the  resources. 
I  have  a  map  showing  the  mineral  resources,  but  I  think  I  can  point 
these  features  out  w3l  enough  on  this  map,  which  shows  the  rail- 
way routes.  This  map,  un&rtunately,  does  not  show  the  railway 
routes.  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  on  this  map  only  the  localities 
where  we  know  defimtely  there  are  mineral  resources,  either  opened 
up  and  commercially  developed  or  where  there  is  good  assurance  it 
can  be  commercially  developed  when  transportation  facilities  are 
afforded.  There  is  no  need  of  describing  the  resources  of  southeast 
Alaska,  because  it  does  not  bear  on  the  problem  of  railway  location. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are  extensive  deposits 
of  gold  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

I  will  first  take  into  consideration  the  region  tributary  to  Cordova 
and  to  Controller  Bay;  and  here  the  most  important  resources  are 
the  Bering  coal  fields,  which  include  between  40  and  50  square  miles 
of  high-grade  coal,  varying  from  a  bituminous  to  an  anthracite  coal. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  the  coal  is  steaming  coal,  and  some  of  the 
steaming  coal  is  very  high  grade,  and  considerable  of  it  will  coke. 
I  might  say  that  a  good  deal  of  that  coal  is  badly  crushed.  What 
percentage  of  it  in  the  field  is  crushed  we  do  not  know.  It  will  prob- 
ably take  a  gobd  many  years  of  mining  there  to  determine  that,  for 
it  can  not  be  determined  from  the  surface  exposures  alone.  The  coal 
occurs  in  many  beds,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details,  except 
to  say  the  beds  range  in  thickness  up  to  15  or  20  feet.  In  that  same 
field  we  had  the  Katalla  oil  field^  which  contains  a  refining  oil,  very 
different  from  the  California  oil,  and  therefore  will  have  consid- 
erable value  on  the  west  coast.  So  far  there  has  been  no  considerable 
oil  pool  developed,  but  perhaps  enough  to  justify  the  opinion  that 
there  will  be  some  oil  production.  In  fact,  there  is  a  little  being 
produced  now,  being  made  into  gasoline,  and  it  finds  a  local  market 
in  the  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

Senator  Jones.  Before  you  leave  that,  Doctor,  let  me  ask  you  have 
you  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  in  that  field? 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  have  made  estimates.  Some  years  ago,  if  you 
recall,  there  were  some  volumes  published  constituting  the  Reports 
of  the  Conservation  Commission.  Our  office  was  then  directed  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  gold  and  copper,  silver,  and  oil,  and  coal,  etc, 
in  Alaska.  We  were  able  to  report  definitely  that  it  was  impossible 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  copper  or  gold,  etc.,  and  that  we  knew 
nothing  about  the  oil,  but,  using  the  best  evidence  we  had,  we  made 
s  guess  at  the  coal. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  your  guess  tliere  in  that  field  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  As  I  recall,  it  was  something  like  3,000,000,000  tons; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  estimate  is  of  any  importance,  because,  the 
field  not  being  developed,  even  an  approximation  of  the  amount  of 
coal  is  almost  impossible. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  have  no  further  information  so  as  to  be 
in  a  position  to  give  a  better  guess? 

Mr.  Brooks.  ]So,  sir;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible,  sir, 
until  the  coal  is  actually  developed  by  mining. 

Senator  Jones.  I  see. 
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Mr.  Brooks.  This  is  because  the  coal  is  badly  folded  and  broken. 
If  coal  beds  lie  horizontal,  as  is  the  case  in  eastern  fields,  when  you 
vut  a  bed  at  several  localities  you  can  estimate  the  Quantity  of  coal. 
If,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Bering  River  field,  the  coal  beds  are  folded, 
you  do  not  know  the  depth  to  which  the  coal  may  go.  It  may  dip  a 
short  distance  and  then  turn  up,  or  it  may  continue  down  beyond  a 
depth  where  it  can  be  profitably  mined.  I  do  not  regard  these  esti- 
mates as  of  any  great  importance.  I  think  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  high-grade  coal  in  this 
field.  Some  of  it  is  so  much  crushed  that  it  can  not  be  mined,  and 
possibly  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  field  will  yield  coal  which  is 
i)ot  crushed.  I  have  some  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  much 
lump  coal  will  ever  come  out  of  this  field,  but  that  we  do  not  know. 
The  Navy  Department  and  Bureau  of  Mines  made  an  investigation 
last  year  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  the  results  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  character  of  the  coal  that  vou  call 
crushed  coal?    Is  it  powder? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No  ;  it  is  not  powder.  The  words  "  crushed  coal "  are, 
of  course,  a  rather  indefinite  term,  but  I  intend  to  include  coal  some 
of  which  might  be  an  inch  or  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  I  am  not 
using  the  term  in  a  very  definite  sense,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  refer  topowdered  coal. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  that  valuable  for  steaming? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir ;  it  can  be  used  for  steaming  and  can  be  used 
for  coking;  but,  as  I  understand,  the  requirements  of  the  Navy  would 
not  be  met  by  this  fine  coal.  The  Navy  uses  some  fine  coal,  but  what 
it  wants  is  lump  coal. 

Senator  Jones.  That  coal,  which  you  refer  to  as  crushed  coal, 
would  be  good  for  commercial  purposes,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  tne  only  question  remaining  is  if 
some  of  the  coal  beds  may  not  be  found  to  be  so  broken  as  to  greatly 
enhance  the  cost  of  mining.  If  so,  the  economic  recovery  of  tne  coal 
may  be  impossible.  The  figures  on  cost  of  mining  that  Mr.  Ryan 
quoted  this  morning,  namely,  $2  a  ton,  are,  I  think,  generally  ac- 
cepted. These  are  based  on  the  reports  of  a  number  of  engineers 
who  have  been  in  the  field.  Of  course,  if  the  coal  beds  are  found  to 
be  very  badly  broken,  this  figure  might  be  greatly  exceeded. 

To  continue  the  question  of  the  resources  on  the  Copper  River :  In 
the  Bremner  River  region  are  some  gold  and  copper  deposits,  which 
are  at  least  promising,  although  but  little  developed.  Continuing  up 
the  Copper  River  to  Chitina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chitina  River, 
from  tnere  a  branch  line  leads  off  to  the  famous  Kennicott  copper 
mine,  a  distance  of  50  or  60  miles.  This  branch  line  parallels  a  cop- 
per belt  in  which  copper  has  been  found  at  intervals  for  60  or  70 
miles.  So  far,  there  is  only  one  mine  on  a  productive  basis.  That  is 
the  Kennicott,  but  there  are  a  great  many  other  properties  on  which 
sufficient  development  has  been  done  to  justify  the  hope  that  the  belt 
will  be  a  large  producer  of  copper.  Of  course,  until  mining  is  actually 
done  we  can  not  go  any  further  than  that,  because  there  has  been 
relatively  little  underground  work  done  there.  In  a  few  cases  they 
have  put  shafts  down  some  depth,  or  rather  crosscut  their  veins, 
but  very  little  has  actually  been  exposed  to  justify  an  opinion  as  to 
the  future  value  of  the  property. 
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Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  production  of  that  mine? 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Senator,  the  production  of  the 
Alaska  mines  comes  to  me  as  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Kennicott  Mines  Co.  have  asked  mat  their  individual 
production  be  not  published. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  not  make  any  public  reports? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir ;  they  have  not.  I  have  no  aoubt  they  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  information  to  this  conmiittee,  but  I  would  rather  not 
have  that  information  come  through  me,  because  we  have  those  con- 
fidential statements  from  all  Alaskan  producers.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  output  is  large,  because  the  Alaska  production  has  so  in- 
creased since  this  mine  began  shipping. 

Senator  Jones.  If  those  reports  are  confidential,  what  use  are  they 
to  the  Government  officials? 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  use  them  in  making  up  the  totals.  We  publish  the 
totals  of  districts.  States,  and  Territories. 

Senator  Jones.  For  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  For  Alaska  and  for  individual  mining  districts.  If 
in  this  Chitina  belt  there  were  several  large  producers  owned  by  dif- 
ferent companies,  we  would  publish  the  production  of  the  whole 
district. 

Senator  Jones.  But  it  has  only  one. 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  lump  that  in  with  another  district,  so  as  not  to 
reveal  the  production  of  the  individual  producer. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  The  whole  production  is  given,  is  it? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes;  we  have  the  production  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  We  publish  that  every  year,  but  we  never  publish  our  fig- 
ures in  any  way  by  which  they  will  reveal  the  production  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Because  mine  operators  very  often  object  to  our  doing 
it.  They  do  not  want  their  business  revealed  to  the  general  public. 
There  are  some  mining  companies  which  are  an  exception.  The 
Treadwell  companies,  I  think,  publish  their  figures  every  month,  but 
I  think  that  is  the  only  Alaska  mining  company,  as  far  as  I  know, 
which  makes  a  public  statement  of  their  production.  Of  course,  I 
suppose  there  are  lots  of  people  in  Alaska  who  know  the  approximate 

Eroduction  of  this  mine  from  knowing  about  how  much  ore  is  shipped 
y  rail  and  steamer. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  not  the  copper  mines  now  generally  make 
monthly  reports  ?  . 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  Alaska  mines  which  make 

monthly  reports. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  mean  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  this  matter.  I  think 
many  of  the  larger  companies  make  their  production  public. 

Senator  Walsh.  What    other    copper    mines    are    producing    in 

Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Last  year,  1912,  there  were  three  in  the  Ketchikan 
district  of  southeast  Alaska  and  four  on  Prince  William  Sound  that 
were  producing;  that  is,  there  were  eight  mines  altogether,  and  tlio 
total  production  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  29,000,000  pounds,  as  1 
recall.     I  do  not  remember  the  exact  figures.    The  value  was  some- 
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where  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000.  As  I  said,  this  seems  to  be 
a  promising  copper  belt,  from  all  the  information  we  have. 

Senator  Jones.  What  about  the  title  to  those  copper  mines  and 
properties  in  there?    Has  it  passed  to  individuals  or  companies? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  that.  Of  course, 
all  that  goes  to  the  Land  Office.  My  impression  is  there  have  been  a 
great  many  patents  issued. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  in  whose  hands  that  property  has 
come? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Xo;  I  can  not  speak  definitely  as  to  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  generally  known  as  the  Guggenheim 
property,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  Kennicott  mine? 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  that,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
it  was  not  the  general  understanding  that  practically  all  that  prop- 
erty had  gone  into  one  control  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Xo  ;  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Brooks.  These  copper  mines? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes ;  they  have  bought  the  Beatson  mine. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  talking  about  the  Chitina  copper  belt.  Of 
course  we  know  they  own  the  Beatson  mine. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  There  are  a  great  many  copper  locations  around 
the  Chitina  they  have  not  yet  acquired. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  talking  about  that  particular  inland  belt.  Now, 
the  Guggenheim  interests  control  two  of  the  mines  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  the  Ellamar  and  the  Beatson.  That  is,  I  know  they  own  the 
Beatson  mine;  whether  they  actually  own  the  Ellamar  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  This  mine  up  there  being  worked,  and  the  only 
mine  being  worked,  is  owned  by  the  Alaska  Syndicate  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  as  to  any  other  ownership  or 
property  in  the  Chitina  belt. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  they  own  the  railroad  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  of  course,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
actual  ownership  is  the  railroad  and  the  mine  ownership  are  under 
diffei-ent  corporations,  the  Kennicott  Mining  Co.  and  the  Copper 
River  &  Northwestern  Railroad. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  it  is  generally  understood  that  it  is  the  same 
interests,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  leave  Chitina,  along  this  propixged 
route  into  Fairbanks,  we  traverse  a  broad  upland,  a  gravel-filled  area, 
where  the  rock  has  been  buried  to  a  depth  of  200  and  perhaps  1 ,000 
feet.  Here  there  is  no  possibility,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  ox  any  mineral 
resources  being  develoj)ed,  because  the  bed  rock  has  been  buried. 
There  may  be  some  li^itic  coal  possibly  under  a  part  of  this  gravel, 
but  not  worthy  of  consideration  here.  To  the  east  of  that,  though,  in 
the  so-called  Nabesna  region  and  over  on  the  White  River,  there  is 
another  copper  belt.  In  this  there  have  been  no  extensive  develop- 
ments. The  copper  and  gold  prospects  both,  however,  seem  to  be 
promising.  There  is  a  belt  which  extends  from  the  White  River,  near 
the  international  boundary,  northwest  for  a  distance,  say,  of  100 
miles  to  the  Nabesna  River,  a  tributarjr  of  the  Tanana.  This  belt 
certainly  is  promising  for  copper,  providing  transportation  is  pro- 
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vided.  It  also  contains  some  auriferous  lodes,  which  might  be  of 
value  if  they  had  transportation.  These  deposits  do  not  lie  abso- 
lutely on  the  proposed  line  from  Chitina  to  Fairbanks,  but  could  be 
reached  by  a  branch  line  or  could  be  made  tributary  to  the  route  I 
have  already  described  running  from  Pyramid  Harbor  through 
Canadian  territory  into  Fairbanks.  The  White  River  region  could 
be  reached  by  extending  the  present  Copper  River  Railroad  across  the 
Skolai  Pass  and  the  rJabesna  region  by  extending  the  line  from 
Gulkana  on  the  main  line  eastvrard. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  prefer  if  you  would  give  all  the  possibili- 
ties as  you  go  along.  Are  there  any  agricultural  possibilities  in 
there? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Just  one  minute,  and  I  will  take  that  up.  North  of 
Gulkana  we  reach  the  mountains.  After  passing  through  this  bar- 
ren zone,  for  perhaps  100  miles,  we  then  reach  the  mountains. 

Senator  Walsh,  what  is  that  covered  with ?  Is  there  any  vege- 
tation at  all  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  spruce  and  some  cotton  wood,  and 
in  the  river  valleys  there  is  some  pretty  fair  arable  land.  When  I 
spoke  of  it  as  barren  ground  I  meant  to  speak  of  it  from  the  stand- 

Coint  of  minerals.  It  seems  to  me  hopeless  from  that  standpoints 
ecause  the  bedrock  is  so  deeply  buried;  but  when  you  get  into  the 
mountains  here  you  strike  a  region  somewhat  mineralized,  and  we 
have  not  far  to  go  from  the  route  to  the  so-called  Slate  Creek  dis- 
trict, where  some  gold  placers  are  found.  These  are  about  30  miles 
from  the  main  line.  We  also  have  the  Valdez  Creek  placer  district, 
lying  perhaps  100  miles  to  the  west.  Tliere  are  also  some  indications 
of  mineralization  along  the  main  line  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  moun- 
tains, so  that  there  is  at  least  promise  of  some  mineral  development. 

Now  to  come  back  to  this  question  of  other  resources.  I  have 
considered  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Copper  River  basin,  and  I 
might  say  a  word  about  timbers.  There  is  a  little  good  timber  in 
the  Copper  River  Valley  here  [indicating  near  Chitmal,  especially 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  Chitina  River,  and  there  is  also  some  in 
the  valley  of  the  Copper  near  the  line  across  to  Fairbanks.  ,  This 
timber  includes  trees  up  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  upland  already 
described,  which  is  called  the  Copper  River  Plateau,  the  trees  are 
very  stunted.  They  grow  from  8  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  seem 
to  have  very  little  value.  Here  the  ground  is  frozen.  On  the  slopes 
of  the  stream  valleys,  however,  the  ground  thaws,  and  there  you 
find  better  timber.  The  timber  on  that  frozen  ground  grows  very 
slowly.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figures,  but  as  I  recall,  it  takes 
about  11  or  12  years  to  grow  1  inch  in  thickness.  I  think  the  rin^ 
have  shown  that.  The  larger  timber,  which  grows  on  the  slopes, 
grows  much  faster.  In  other  words,  the  slopes  there  comprise  the 
better  soil,  largely,  I  think,  because  it  is  thawed. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  it  the  same  kind  of  timber? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  spruce;  yes,  sir;  but  it  is  a  different  variety  of 
spruce.  I  think  Mr.  Piper  could  possibly  tell  us  about  that.  The 
large  trees  are  white  spruce,  are  they  not,  Mr.  Piper? 

Mr.  Piper.  It  is  a  large  spruce  that  extends  clear  up  from  British 
America  into  Alaska  and  comes  to  the  coast  at  Cooks  Inlet. 

Mr.  Brooks.  There  are  two  varieties  of  spruce,  one  of  which  grows 
large,  up  to  2^  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  other  one,  which  you  seldom 
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get  over  3  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  Now,  the  scrub  spruce,  which  I 
think  is  the  black  spruce,  is  the  one  which  grows  so  slowly  and  usually 
indicates  frozen  ground. 

In  the  valley  l^ttoms  alon^  the  streams  of  the  Copper  River  Basin 
there  is  consiaerable  land  which  has  some  agricultural  value.  There 
have  been  homesteads  taken  up  there  at  quite  a  number  of  places. 
There  is  one  that  everyone  in  that  country  knows  about,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gakona  River,  where  there  is  a  farm  of  a  number  of  acres 
which  has  been  veryprofitable.     I  personally  have  not  seen  it. 

Senator  Walsji.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "  quite  a  num- 
ber of  acres  "  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Perhaps  10  or  20  acres;  something  of  that  kind.  Of 
course  it  is  small,  but  is  much  larger  than  the  homesteads  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  where  they  may  have  only  3  or  4  acres  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion. Now,  that  is  the  condition  along  the  main  route  itself.  When 
you  go  off  of  that  route  and  get  up  here  near  the  Mentasta  Pass  you 
get  into  fine  grassland,  which  is  much  better  timbered.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  country  around  the  head  of  the  Hanana  River  has  consider- 
able agricultural  value  and  differs  from  this  land  in  the  Cupper  River 
Valley.  This  would  be  tributary  to  this  proposed  line  if  tnis  branch 
line  were  extended  in  there  [indicating  the  upper  Tanana]. 

Senator  Joneb.  What  would  be  the  length  of  that  line? 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  probably  could  reach  the  first  of  those  agricul- 
tural lands  in  30  or  40  miles,  and  the  Tanana  in  100  miles,  of  track. 

Mr.  WrcKERSHAM.  Do  those  agricultural  lands  extend  all  the  way 
down  to  the  Tanana? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  not  gotten  to  the  lands  of  the  lower  Tanana. 
I  was  talking  just  of  the  upper  part.  It  happens  to  be  that  the 
Tanana  Valley  is  one  place  in  Alaska  with  whicn  I  am  familiar.  I 
have  been  the  whole  length  of  it.  This  upper  Tanana  basin  is  a 
good  grass  country,  and  while  there  are  no  settlers  in  there — at  least 
there  were  none  when  I  was  there,  some  10  or  12  years  ago — it  seems 
to  me  to  have  considerable  agricultural  promise. 

Senator  Jones.  About  what  area  there  is  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes? 

Mr.  Brooks.  There  may  be  several  thousand  square  miles.  I  do 
not  know.  There  might  not  be  over  a  thousand  and  might  be  three 
or  four  thousand.  I  have  never  attempted  any  estimate.  Any  con- 
sideration of  the  agricultural  lands  in  Alaska  is  difficult  because  of 
the  varying  local  conditions.  You  may  have  a  valley  bottom  almost 
useless,  while  close  at  hand  up  on  the  hill  slope  there  may  be  fine 
land.  The  conditions  vary  greatly  locally,  ana  have  not  been  very 
carefully  studied  yet.  There  are  comparatively  few  homesteaders  in 
the  region,  and  we  do  not  know  very  much  about  it. 

I  have  attempted  to  point  out  the  resources  of  the  Copper  River 
Valley  and  out  on  the  line  up  to  the  divide  here  at  the  head  of  the 
Delta  River.  From  this  divide  the  line  follows  down  and  strikes  the 
Tanana  near  the  mouth  of  the  Delta  River  and  then  continues  down 
the  Tanana  to  Fairbanks.  I  will  next  speak  of  the  resources  of  what 
we  term  the  Yukon-Tanana  region.  That  is  the  area  blocked  out 
by  the  Yukon  River,  making  the  big  bend  to  the  north,  then  turning 
south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana,  then  by  the  Tanana  itself  to  the 
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iDternational  boundary.  That  re^on  includes  the  richest  placers 
which  have  so  far  been  developed  in  Alaska. 

The  total  production  has  been  more  than  $70,000,000  up  to  date.  It 
also  includes  a  number  of  other  placer  districts,  namely,  Forty-Mile, 
Birch  Creek,  Rampart,  Hot  Sprmgs,  and  some  smaller  districts.  In 
the  vicinitv  of  Fairbanks,  within  the  last  four  or  five  vears.  there 
have  been  developed  a  number  of  auriferous  lodes,  and  while  it  is 
loo  early  to  make  a  statement  as  to  lode  mining,  I  think  it  is  promis- 
ing. One  man  has  been  working  four  or  five  years,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  other  properties  where  considerable  work  has  been  done. 
There  has  been  some  little  gold  output,  but  probably  the  lode-gold 
production  does  not  exceed  $200,000  or  $300,000  in  value.  However, 
the  developments  are  just  beginning.  Under  the  present  conditions 
of  mining  it  is  questionable  whether  they  ever  can  do  very  much 
mining,  unless  the  mines  prove  exceedingly  rich.  To  illustrate  my 
point,  I  know  one  mine  there  paying  some  $18  a  cord  for  wood.  The 
wood  supply  in  that  interior  region  is  not  very  great,  and  naturally 
it  has  been  used  up  in  the  mining  camps.  Considerable  has  been  lost 
in  forest  fires,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  used  in  the  placer- 
mining  operations.  They  are  going  farther  and  farther  away  for  it. 
It  will  be  essential  to  give  Fairbanks  cheap  fuel  before  any  very 
great  advancement  can  be  made  in  mining  there,  either  in  placer  or 
in  lode  mining. 

In  regard  to  fuel  in  this  district,  we  have — about  50  miles  south  of 
Fairbanks  and  within  20  or  30  miles  of  the  proposed  route  from 
Cordova,  or  along  the  proposed  route  from  Seward — the  Nenana 
coal  field.  The  Nenana  coal  field  is  a  field  where  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  lignite  coal. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Havc  you  seen  this  picture  over  here  [indi- 
cating] ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  did  not  take  that  photograph.  I  am  a  little  skep- 
tical about  the  picture  of  a  coal  bed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  thick  is  that  bed  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  measured  coal  about  20  feet  in  thickness  in  this 
field.  That  is  about  the  workable  limit  of  commercial  mining,  so  I 
prefer  to  think  there  is  no  coal  quite  so  thick  as  indicated  by  the 
picture,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  worth  much.  But  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  the  thickness  of  any  individual  bed,  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  coal  in  the  field.  Our  party  made  an  esti- 
mate on  the  basis  of  the  actual  coal  in  sight — ^and  our  surveys  were 
not  detailed — of  some  9,000,000,000  tons  which  is  more  lignite  coal 
than  we  estimated  in  all  Alaska  at  the  time  we  made  the  reports  of 
the  conservation  commission.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  coal 
there.  So  far  as  we  know  it  is  all  lignite,  a  fair  grade  of  lignite, 
and  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  local  industries.  It  should  be 
used,  because  they  need  fuel  at  Fairbanks  very  badly  and  will  need 
it  much  worse  before  many  years  have  passed,  because  the  timber  sup- 

fly  has  been  rapidly  used  up  by  the  local  needs  of  the  community, 
do  not  remember  the  figures  of  fuel  consumed  at  Fairbanks,  but 
both  Judge  Wickersham  and  Mr.  Joslin  can  give  you  figures,  not 
onlv  for  fuel  used,  but  also  of  trees  cut  for  lumber. 

t  think  that  practically  covers  the  resources  of  the  Tanana  Basin. 
I  might  say  other  minerals  have  been  found,  a  little  tin  and  antimony 
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and  silver  ores,  and  various  other  minerals,  but  these  are  undeveloped, 
and  I  do  not  know  as  to  their  commercial  importance. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  of  these  quartz  mines  are  in  actual 
operation  which  you  have  visited  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  most  of  the  mining  developments,  Senator, 
have  taken  place  since  I  had  a  chance  to  study  that  district  in  "any 
detail.  T  was  in  there  last  fall  with  the  commission,  and  I  think  we 
visited  about  4  or  5  mines,  but  Dr.  P.  S.  Smith,  of  the  survey,  of 
my  staflf,  spent  some  time  in  there,  and  I  think  he  visited  some  15  or 
20,  but  I  think  of  those  15  or  20  there  were  only  5  or  6  that  had  the 
stamp  mills.  I  think  about  2,000  quartz  claims  have  been  staked. 
Of  course  you  know  what  that  means  in  a  new  district. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  would  not  signify  anything  to  me. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  realize  that.  But  one  mine  has  been  operated  for 
several  years — for  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  visited  that  one  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  there  two  or  three  times.  I  was 
there  last  year.  The  vein  is  small  but  it  is  rich.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  profits  may  have  been  made  out  of  it,  but  if  it  could  have 
been  worked  at  a  reasonable  cost  it  would  have  been  very  profitable. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  men  do  they  employ  there? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  judge,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  may  have  been 
10  or  15  men. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  large  is  the  mill? 

Mr.  Brooks.  T  think  they  nave  three  stamps.  I  can  not  be  sure  of 
that.    I  should  have  to  refer  to  my  notebook. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Five  stamps^  is  it  not?  They  are  only  small 
outfits  in  the  district.  I  think  tnat  five  stamps  is  the  most  o^  any  of 
the  mines  on  the  creeks. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  say  the  vein  is  small  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  all  veins  in  that  district  so  far  developed 
have  been  small.  They  run  up  to  perhaps  2  feet  and,  in  some  cases, 
2^  feet.  Of  course,  they  swell  out  locally.  I  think  in  this  particular 
propertv  the  vein  widens  out  to  5  feet  in  places. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  gold? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  mines  have  been  developed. 
There  have  been  other  ores  found,  but  there  has  been  nothing  done 
with  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  not  very  encouraging  in  the  matter  of 
persistency,  is  it? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  would  a  good  deal  rather  see  low-grade  ore 
and  large-sized  veins,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  would  if  I  were  goir^  to  invest  money  in  a  mining 
plant.  If  I  were  going  to  mine  oi-e  at  Fairbanks  I  should  want  a  very 
high-grade  ore. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  would  want  it  big,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  should  like  it  big,  but  it  would  have  to  be  of  high 
value.  I  would  say,  in  that  connection,  there  have  been  some  larger 
veins  found,  and  some  of  them  may  carry  gold,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  could  Ije  worked  under  other  conditions  than  there  now,  where 
the  cost  is  so  enormous.  I  remember  several  years  ago  I  visited  a 
property  of  which  I  do  not  remember  the  name,  but  there  was  a 
pretty  well-defined  vein  10  or  15  feet  wide.    I  do  not  know  the  values, 
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but  the  owner  told  me  it  was  not  high  enough  to  work  under  the 
conditions  with  which  he  was  confronted. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  learn  when  you  were  there  whether 
there  had  been  any  large-sized,  persistent  veins  developed? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  think  there  had  been  any  developed  so  far; 
no,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Those  which  have  been  developed  have  been  small 
veins  carrying  high  values  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Small  veins  carrying ^hirfi  values;  but,  as  I  say — ^I 
hesitate  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  two  Fairbanks  men  of  what  you 
would  consider  there  as  values  in  a  vein — I  should  think  it  would 
have  to  be  $20  to  $30  a  ton  before  you  could  hope  to  do  anything 
with  them  at  all. 

Mr.  WicKER8HA3i.  I  do  uot  think  they  undertake  to  do  very  much 
when  it  is  as  low  as  that. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  trying  to  be  conservative. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  You  are  conservative  about  it. 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  could  compare  that  with  some  of  the  work  that  is 
done  on  the  coast.  Of  course,  you  can  not  compare  it  with  the 
Treadwell  mine,  because  that  is  an  exception. 

Senator  Walsh.  That,  I  suppose,  involves  the  cost  of  getting  the 
machinery  in  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  operating? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  cost  of  fuel  is  a  very  high  item. 
You  see  this  wood  at  $18  a  cord  is  equivalent  to  lignite  coal  at  $3|l 
Certainly  a  ton  of  that  coal  would  be  equal  to  2  cords  of  wood.  This 
gives  you  a  rough  measure  as  to  what  the  cost  will  be. 

Senator  Walsh.  Really,  so  far  as  the  future  of  quartz  mining  in 
that  region  is  concerned,  you  do  not  feel  you  have  information 
enough  to  speak  about  it  with  very  much  assurance,  do  you? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  the  quartz  mining  is  still  a  question  of 
development,  but  there  are  some  general  considerations  which  might 
not  perhaps  carry  much  w^eight  wnth  a  peri^on  who  intended  to  put 
money  in  any  one  property.  You  have  an  area  of  40,000  square 
miles  with  widely  distributed  mineralization  and  with  discoveries  of 
numerous  quartz  veins.  Though  Fairbanks  is  the  only  place  they 
have  been  developed  under  these  conditions,  the  supposition  is  that 
you  will  find  workable  deposits.  Under  present  conditions  of  trans- 
portation a  quartz  vein  is  absolutely  worthless  in  99  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  You  can  not  do  any  thing  with  it.  Of  course  there  are  a 
good  many  quartz  prospects  there  which  have  been  staked,  and  on 
some  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  work  done.  The  wiser  pros- 
pectors do  not  pay  any  attention  to  quartz  deposits  so  remotely 

situated. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  well  know  they  hauled  in  machinery  to  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho  from  Council  Bluffs,  ao  you  not? 

Mr.  Brooks.  What  did  the  machinery  cost  them  whey  they  got 

it  in? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Did  they  not  carry  it  into  Fort  Benton  from  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  too? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  country  they  could  drive  wagons  over, 

was  it  not,  Senator? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  To  illustrate  what  a  man  has  to  do  in  this  country 
if  he  wants  to  develop  a  mine  in  this  inland  region,  we  will  suppose 
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he  has  some  property  in  here  somewhere  in  this  Yiikon-Tanana  region, 
located,  say,  100  miles  from  the  river.  Now,  he  needs  some  maoxin- 
ery.  It  may  be  a  placer-mining  proposition,  a  small  dredge,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  He  either  comes  out  over  the  trail  in  winter  or 
waits  until  summer  and  comes  out  by  steamer  to  buy  his  machinery. 
Then  he  ships  it  in  by  ocean  or  river  steamer.  He  has  to  get  it  to  St. 
Michael  by  the  1st  oi  August  or  it  probably  will  not  be  handled  that 
year  at  all.  If  he  misses  that  connection  he  has  to  wait  until  the  next 
year  to  get  it  up  the  river,  or  maybe  a  year  from  the  time  he  started 
out  after  it  or  sent  out  after  it.  After  it  reaches  the  end  of  steamboat 
navigation  he  has  to  wait  until  the  winter  freeze-up,  when  the  snow 
comes,  so  he  can  haul  it  to  his  claim,  say,  at  the  rate  of  $1  or  $2  a 
mile-ton,  whatever  the  haulage  charge  is ;  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
figures. 

The  hauling  is  done  in  winter,  and  the  next  summer  he  can  set 
his  plant  up.  In  the  meantime,  if  he  finds  it  is  not  acceptable,  he 
will  have  to  go  through  the  same  process  again,  so  it  may  take  sev- 
eral years  to  get  started.  If  it  is  a  large  enterprise  that  loss  of  time 
is  a  very  serious  one,  indeed,  because  of  the  interest  charges  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Is  there  anything  more  on  the  mining.  Senator  Walsh  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  No. 

Mr.  Brooks.  In  regard  to  the  agriculture  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  a  geologist  and  not  an  agriculturist.  I  have,  however,  seen  a  good 
deal  of  this  country  and  I  have  studied  the  problems  somewhat.  I 
make  no  pretense  to  having  a  technical  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
In  a  general  way,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  in  the  Tanana  Valley 
below  the  Delta  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  land.  In  answer  to 
Judge  Wickersham's  question  as  to  whether,  these  agricultural  lands 
extend  the  full  length  of  the  Tanana,  I  do  not  believe  they  do,  en- 
tirely. I  think  there  is  about  a  hundred  miles,  where  the  river  valley 
is  narrow,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Wickbrsham!  What  about  the  hillsides? 

Mr.  Brooks.  At  the  place  I  am  thinking  of,  Judge,  the  hillsidea 
are  pretty  nearly  straight  up,  but  I  am  relying  on  my  memory  of 
15  years  ago  of  that  country.  At  that  time  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  agriculture.  But  from  the  Delta  River  down,  cer- 
tainly, and  probably  for  some  distance  up,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
agricultural  land.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that.  There 
are  a  great  many  ranches  along  the  military  road  there  which  have 
been  entirely  successful,  and  the  hill  slopes  above  the  valley  seem 
especiallv  favorable  to  agriculture. 

The  (jovemment  maintained  a^icultural  experiment  stations  at 
Fairbanks  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  and  also  at 
Rampart  for  a  considerably  longer  period.  My  recollection  of  the 
report  is  they  have  ripened  wheat  there  at  Rampart  station  five  years 
in  succession ;  that  is,  for  five  successive  seasons.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  they  are  going  to  raise  wheat  up  there  at  the  pr^nt 
time  on  a  commercial  basis,  but  I  think  that  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  agriculture.  The  ordinary  crops  there  are  the 
hardier  grains,  such  as  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  also  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables, and,  of  course,  hay.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  ffrass 
land  in  this  region.  A  great  deal  of  this  land  has  been  bumed  off, 
and  after  a  while  the  grass  comes  up  very  abundantly.     I  traversed  a 
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great  deal  of  this  region  with  pack  train,  and  wherever  I  found  old 
burned  -areas  I  always  found  good  CTass,  especially  on  the  hill  slopes. 
That  indicates  to  me  that  the  land  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  and 
that  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  work  of  the  Government  stations  at 
Rampart  and  at  Fairbanks.  A\Tiat  perhaps  will  carry  still  greater 
weignt  with  the  average  person  is  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
a  whole  lot  of  very  successful  ranches  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks, 
where  there  is  a  local  market.  I  think  this  committee  has  seen  photo- 
graphs of  some  of  the  agricultural  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Fair- 
banKs,  and  perhaps  I  need  not  dwell  on  that.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  that  the  Tanana  Valley  has  an  agricultural  future.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  are  going  to  export  wheat  from 
Tanana  or  going  to  have  any  crop  export  for  at  least  a  long  time 
to  come;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  country  is  capable  of  supporting 
the  population  and  that,  with  the  mining  development,  the  fanner 
will  come  to  furnish  the  food  supply  for  the  mine  operators. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  do  they  get  along  with  the  raising  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Brooks.  In  pai-t  of  that  region  the  snow  fall  is  so  light  cattle 
can  graze  during  the  winter. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  grass  suitable  for  winter  grazing? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  spoke  of  grass  on  the  upper  Tanana  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Riggs  here  can  give  you  something  of  his  ex- 
perience in  wintering  horses  in  the  White  River  country.  I  believe 
that  this  was  successful  several  seasons.  In  some  seasons  winter 
pastures  mav  fail,  but  I  know  of  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  upper 
Tanana  and  White  River  where  horses  have  wintered  simply  by 
being  turned  loose  in  the  fall.  As  you  go  down  the  river  from 
Tanana  you  get  more  precipitation,  and  1  do  not  know  much  about 
the  cattle  business,  but  my  impression  is  you  would  not  be  able  to 
winter  stock  in  that  lower  Tanana  Valley  without  feeding,  thou«rh 
I  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  it  in  the  headwaters  of  the  river. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  the  conditions  such  that  they  could  forage 
to  some  extent  and  be  fed  at  other  seasons? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  I  had  better  leave  that  question  to  the  men 
who  have  wintered  there.  I  have  not  wintered  at  Fairbanks,  so  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  A  good  range  horse.  Senator,  will  go  all  winter 
and  come  out  fat  on  the  nills  around  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  know  10  or  15  years  ago  I  was  in  the  upper  Tanana 
country  and  somebody  told  me  that  he  was  very  much  surprised— 
he  turned  out  a  horse  in  the  fall  there  and  he  was  found  the  next 
spring  in  a  very  fat  condition. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  there  any  sheep  in  there  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No.  There  are  plenty  of  mountain  sheep,  but 
no  domestic  sheep. 

Mr.  Brooks.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  contribute  anything  more 
regarding  the  resources.  I  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  little  lijgnite  coal  scattered  through  various  places  in  that  upper 
Yukon  Basin,  which  has  a  value  for  local  use.  I  regard  the  Alaskan 
lignites  of  no  value  whatever  except  for  local  use.  We  have 
enormous  bodies  of  them,  particularly  in  the  Cook  Inlet  ref^on,  and 
they  will  furnish  coal  for  some  local  uses,  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
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can  be  used  for  export,  at  least  not  under  conditions  we  can  now 
foresee. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  as  a  geologist  and  an  expert  you  are 
naturally  conservative  in  giving  vour  testimony.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  you  know  of  any  area,  of  the  extent  of  the  area  you  have  just 
been  discussing,  that  is  so  generally  mineralized  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  that  possibW,  while  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  mineral  resources  of  the  West  to  say  this  without  reservation, 
but  I  think  in  some  of  those  mineralized  belts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  you  have  areas  of  equal  extent. 

The  Chairman.  As  large  as  that? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  possibly,  but  I  can  not  speak  definitely.  I 
never  made  a  direct  comparison. 

The  mineralization,  regarding  that  for  a  moment,  is  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  is  indicated  by  what  I  have  said.  You  have  this  Yukon- 
Tanana  region  here,  lying  between  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana  Rivers, 
in  which  placer  gold  and  some  lode  gold  has  been  found,  but  they 
have  also  found  a  very  extensive  tract  of  mineralization  in  the  re- 
gion lying  between  the'  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokwim,  so  that  you  have 
what  seems  to  be  a  southwestern  extension  of  that  mineralization. 
Then  you  have  in  the  extreme  northern  part?  in  the  Koyukuk  and  the 
Chandalar  regions,  a  mineralized  belt.  Then  you  have  on  the  Seward 
Peninsula,  near  Nome,  a  very  extensive  mineralization.  I  think  that 
possibly  if  you  add  all  those  up  together  they  may  be  more  extensive 
than  anything  else  we  have  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  not  optimistical  con- 
oeminffthe  mineral  resources  of  that  country  ? 

Mr.  JBrooks.  I  am  very  optimistic  concerning  those  resources.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  future  there,  but  of  course  l  want  it  understood 
that  I  realize  we  have  mined  out  some  of  our  richest  placers.  There 
are  still  large  unexplored  areas  containing  some  placer  gold,  and  we 
may  still  find  some  very  rich  deposits.  1  am  not,  however,  so  very 
hopeful  of  that. 

My  hopes  lie  more  in  the  lower-grade  ground,  which  may  be 
worked  if  we  are  able  to  reduce  our  cost  of  mming. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  believe  transportation  will  enable  you 
to  get  machinery  in  there,  such  as  dredges  and  drag  buckets  and 
steam  shovels,  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  would  allow  the  making 
of  large  profits  out  of  ground  that  is  now  absolutely  profiteless? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  no  question  as  to  that,  sir,  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  And  if  you  get  the  coal  available,  that  will  be  all 
the  better? 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  w^e  get  the  coal,  that  wiU  be  so  much  the  better. 
So  far  as  the  Fairbanks  district  is  concerned  that  is  the  main  thing. 
Unless  you  reduce  the  price  of  fuel  the  conditions  are  hopeless,  no 
matter  now  low  your  transportation  is.  Of  course  you  can  not  make 
your  transportation  charges  low  enoug:h  to  bring  coal  in  from  the 
outside  and  there  is  not  wood  enough  in  the  country  for  industrial 

purposes. 

Senator  Jones.  There  is  an  abundance  of  coal,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Brooks.  There  is  an  abundance  of  lignite  coal. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  is  sufficient  to  make  steam  in  an  ordinary 
boiler,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  if  they  had  high-grade  coal,  then 
that  would  be  of  no  value.  While  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
technical  uses  of  coal,  I  know  they  are  improving  the  methods  of 
using  lignites  all  the  time,  in  the  internal  combustion  engines,  so  it 
may  not  be  long  before  that  coal  will  be  of  equal  value  to  the 
bituminous  for  industrial  purposes. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  are  using  it  now  to  generate  gas? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Waubh.  What  do  you  know  about  dredging  operations? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Personally  I  am  not  very  familiar  wifli  the  dred^g 
in  this  part  of  Alaska,  because,  as  it  happens,  I  have  not  visited  any 
dredges  in  the  Yukon  region.  I  can,  however,  tell  you  what  I  do 
know  about  it  in  the  Klondike,  where  the  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region.  In  the  Klondike  district  on  the 
Canadian  side,  there  are  six  or  seven,  and  maybe  more,  large  dredges, 
operated  chiefly  by  the  Guggenheim  interests,  presumably  at  a 
profit;  at  least  they  have  been  at  it  for  a  number  ox  years,  and  from 
all  accounts  have  made  a  profit.  On  the  American  side  they  have 
been  dredging,  I  think,  about  four  or  five  years  in  the  Forty-Mile 
district,  and  the  operations,  at  least  some  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
successful.  At  Fairbanks  the  dredging  still  is  in  an  experimental 
stage,  but  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  it  should  not  be  successful. 
There  is  also  a  dredge  in  the  Birch  Creek  country,  which  I  under- 
stand last  year  was  successfully  operated.  The  great  dredging  field 
is  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  back  of  Nome,  where  I  think,  last  year, 
about  80  dredges  were  worked.  There  they  bring  their  fuel  in  irom 
the  outside,  as  there  is  no  timber  at  all.  Tnej  have  to  bring  in  their 
fuel,  as  I  sav,  and  I  do  not  know  what  dredging  costs.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose anybody  knows,  and  I  must  say  a  great  many  operators  do  not 
know,  l)ecause  a  good  many  of  the  dredges  have  not  oeen  very  care- 
fully managed  as  regards  keep  cross  sheets,  but  it  is  reported  they 
can  dredge  the  ground  there  for  anywhere  from  12  to  50  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  These  are  probably  lower  values  than  have  been  profit- 
ably exploited  under  otner  metnods  of  mining.  With  the  exception 
of  possibly  a  few  hydraulic  operations  the  cost  has  been  from  $1 
to  $1.50  and  from  that  up  to  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  yard.  If  you  can 
reduce  your  price  of  operating  to  20  and  30  cents  a  cubic  yard,  of 
course  it  will  increase  your  profitable  ground  for  exploitation  enor- 
mously, and  I  am  expecting  the  same  thing  will  take  place  in  the 
Yukon-Tanana  region. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  absence  of  coal  there,  where  coal  can  not  be 
developed,  can  we  not  develop  hydroelectric  power  for  the  opera- 
tions? 

Mr.  Brooks.  There  are  a  few  places  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region 
where  there  are  considerable  power  possibilities,  but  the  gradient  of 
those  streams,  in  most  places,  are  very  low,  and  it  is  very  difiicult  to 
find  any  water  power.  Moreover,  the  rainfall  in  that  country  is  only 
about  10  to  15  inches,  and  so  distributed  that  they  very  often  get  dry 
seasons,  and  the  possibilities  of  water-power  development  there  in  the 
Yukon-Tanana  region  are  not  very  great.  I  think,  if  these  rivei^s, 
which  flow  into  the  Tanana  from  the  south  heading  in  this  Alaskan 
Kange  here  [indicating  on  map],  the  possibility  of  nydroelectric  de- 
velopment is  better. 
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Senator  Walsh.  It  falls  from  a  height  of  nearly  6,000  feet — ^that  is, 
to  the  pass  is  nearly  3,000  feet  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes;  there  are  possibilities  in  this  part  of  the  Yukon 
Basin. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  they  are  not  more  than  30  to  40  miles  in 
length,  are  they? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Those-  streams  i    No ;  some  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Many  of  them  are  glacial? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes;  they  have  glacial  sources. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  would  be  an  assurance  of  permanency, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  would  probably  be  cheaper  to  put  power  plant 
in  the  coal  fields,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  has  been  proposed. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Ballain£.  TMxy  not  put  power  site  in  the  coal  fields  and  take 
the  power  from  your  coal,  men  you  will  have  it  all  the  year  round. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  generate  it  in  the  coal  field? 

Mr.  Bali^aine.  Yes;  generate  it  in  the  coal  field. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  was  going  to  speak  of  that.  You  can  operate 
dredges  in  Alaska  after  the  closing  of  the  ordinary  placer-mining 
reason;  that  is,  after  your  streams  begin  to  freeze.  Now,  your  first 
frost  will  cut  down  your  available  water  supply  enormously.  If  you 
are  depending  on  hydroelectric  power  for  dredging,  you  may  not  have 
power  sufficient  in  the  fall  for  dredging.  If  you  want  to  use  the  coal 
for  lode  mining,  then  you  want  to  work  the  entire  year.  The  water 
powers  are  not  available,  at  least  a  great  many  of  them  are  not  j^vail- 
able,  for  the  full  length  of  the  dredging  season.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  difficulties,  but  there  may  be  localities  where  water  power  is  to 
be  had  for  most  of  the  year. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Dowu  on  the  coast  there  would  be  exceptions  to 
that,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir.  Unfortunately,  even  on  the  coast  there  are 
not  nearly  so  many  water  powers  as  appear  from  th&  steamer,  because 
a  great  manv  of  those  streams  run  down  pretty  low  during  the  winter. 

Senator  JTones.  You  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power  in  Alaska,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  water  power  in 
Alaska,  but  not  as  much  as  is  generally  believed.  I  have  talked  to  a 
great  many  people  who,  having  sailed  up  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  coast  and  seen  many  waterralls,  say  "What  enormous  water  power 
there  is  here  in  this  region! "  If  they  came  back  later,  they  might 
find  that  the  waterfalls  had  disappeared.  In  the  broken  coast  line, 
moreover,  great  fiords  have  to  be  crossed  with  transmission  lines. 
^>everal  propositions  for  water-power  development  had  to  be  aban- 
doned on  that  account.  I  think  on  the  lower  Copper  and  in  the 
Kenai  Peninsula,  possibly  at  the  Kenai  Lakes  and  some  of  the  lakes 
in  the  Iliamna  region,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  Alaska  Range 
there  is  considerable  possibility  tor  water-power  development. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  spoke  of  the  fires  in  the  Tanana  Valley  de- 
stroying  the  small  timber  there? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Wal-sh.  WTiich  would  be  replaced  by  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass! 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  fires,  then,  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  bless- 
ing, would  they  not? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  all  a  question  of  what  you  are  after,  Senator. 
I  remember  talking  to  a  man  who  was  making  a*  long  trip  with  a  pack 
train  to  the  Valdez  Creek  country  from  Fairbanks.  He  said:  "I 
had  considerable  trouble  finding  grass,  but,"  he  said,  "  I  will  be  all 
right  when  I  go  back  next  year.  I  have  burned  over  a  lot  of  that 
country."  The  next  man  may  be  opening  a  placer  mine,  and  he  will 
want  a  lot  of  wood  for  training.  He  would  not  regard  an  abundance 
of  good  grass  so  much  of  a  blessing  as  would  the  man  with  the 
horses. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  the  grass  grow  in  the  south  there,  too,  where 
it  is  burned  over? 

Mr.  Brooks.  My  observation  in  this,  which  I  call  the  Copper  River 
plateau  country,  lying  between  the  two  ranges,  is  there  is  not  much 
good  grass  comes  up  as  second  growth. 

Senator  Wai^h.  How  is  it  farther  south — say,  in  the  Chugach  For- 
est Reserve  region? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Down  here  [indicating  on  map]  in  the  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  region  I  do  not  know  about  the  second  growth^  because 
in  most  seasons  vou  could  not  set  a  fire  in  there  if  you  had  a  barrel  of 
oil.  It  is  so  wet  that  it  is  usually  pretty  hard  even  to  start  a  camp 
fire.  Of  course,  when  you  get  out  here  in  the  inland  side  of  Kenai 
Peninsula,  there  it  is  drier  again.  On  the  Prince  William  Soimd 
side  I  think  the  rainfall  is  about  130  inches,  if  I  remember  right. 

Mr.  Ryan.  One  hundred  and  forty  inches. 

Mr.  Brooks.  One  hundred  and  forty.  It  is  a  little  more  over  at 
your  place,  on  Controller  Bay,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rtan.  No  ;  a  little  less. 

Mr.  Brooks.  On  Cook  Inlet  side  it  is  only  about  40  inches,  so  you 
have  100  inches  less  rainfall  than  on  Prince  William  Sound.  Some 
of  this  country— ^Kenai  Peninsula — could  be  burned  over.  There  is 
therefore  some  danger  of  forest  fire  on  the  Cook  Inlet  side  of  the 
Kenai  Peninsula.  Around  Prince  William  Sound  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  much  danger. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Take  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  about  how  close  to 
Cook  Inlet  do  you  come  to  reach  the  region  of  about  40  inches 
rainfall  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  records  are  all  on  the  coast.  You  see,  you  have 
on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  these  high  mountains  covered  with 
glaciers.  They  are  up  to  5,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height.  To  the  west 
they  fall  off  abruptly  to  a  plateau  about  1,500  feet  in  height  that 
slopes  off  to  the  inlet  again. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Apparently,  then,  the  heavy  rainfall  occurs  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Kenai  Mountains? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  very  true;  but  you  must  also  re- 
member, too,  you  have  varying  local  conditions.  At  Seward  the  rain- 
fall there,  I  think,  is  about  40  inches.  It  is  very  much  less  there, 
because  that  happens  to  be  in  a  bight  in  the  mountains.  We  have 
no  record  in  here  [indicating  central  part  of  Kenai  Peninsula],  so  I 
do  not  know  the  rainfall. 
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Mr.  Ballaine.  Let  me  explain  to  the  Senator  just  one  point  here. 
The  most  of  the  storms  come  from  the  southeast  here.  There  seems 
to  be  some  physical  cause  which  influences  the  current — ^the  Japan 
current  flowing  west — and  the  moisture  piles  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain. 

Mr.  BRtX)Ks.  Shall  I  continue  with  the  discussion  of  the  resources 
now? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  I  have  covered  the  Yukon-Tanana  rcjgion 
and  the  Copper  River  and  have  now  reached  the  Prince  William; 
this  does  not  affect  the  railroad  problem  very  much,  but  we  have  at 
Prince  William  Sound  some  copper.  They  nave  been  mining  there 
for  about  10  years,  and  there  has  been  considerable  production  from 
several  properties.  One  mine  has  been  operated  for  10  or  12  years 
and  several  12  years,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  properties 
which  are  certainlv  promising.  These  properties  are  practically  all 
on  tidewater — at  least  those  developed.  In  examining  a  map  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska,  if  you  examine  closely  you  will 
find  that  all  mineral  deposits  seem  to  be  on  tidewater  in  this  coastal 
region.  The  fact  is  that  as  soon  as  you  get  away  from  tidewater 
conditions  of  traffic  but  very  few  prospects  have  ever  developed.  The 
cost  of  transportation  is  such  that  they  can  not  get  away  from  tide- 
Avater  in  these  regions  initil  a  trail  or  road  is  built. 

The  Kenai  Peninsula  has  considerable  mineral  wealth  in  it.  Thev 
started  some  placer  mining  about  1894,  and  there  has  been  some  pro- 
duction ever  since  that.  It  has  never  been  done  on  a  large  scale,  but 
there  has  been  considerable  mining  each  year.  In  the  last  five  years 
there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  small  gold-lode  mines  developed. 
1  think  three  mills  were  operated  last  year,  each  with  three  to  five 
stamps.  There  are  a  number  of  other  properties  on  which  consider- 
able work  has  been  done.  The  western  side  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
is  occupied  by  lignite-coal  fields,  and  there  is  an  enormous  tonnage  of 
coal  there.  I  do  not  think  there  is  probably  as  much  in  that  as  in  the 
Xenana  field,  but  we  have  no  estimate  of  the  amount  worth  consider- 
ing. There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  lignite  coal  in  these  fields.  One 
little  mine — I  believe  the  only  lignite-coal  mine  in  Alaska — located 
here  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  has  been  worked  several  years,  and  one 
which  got  a  patent  several  months  ago. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  say  the  mine  has  been  working  several  years? 
Mr.  Brooks.  I  understand  it  was  worked  under  a  permit  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  then  closed  down  because  the  permit  was 
not  forthcoming. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  was  that  ? 
Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Wharf. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  his  patent  was  issued  two  or  three  months 
ago,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  sort  of  coal  is  that? 
Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  lignite  coal. 
Senator  Walsh.  Dees  he  sell  the  coal  there? 
Mr.  Brooks.  He  did  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  has  sold  some  of  it  over  at  Valdez  and  Cor- 
dova, locally. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  price  did  he  get  for  it? 
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Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Twelve  to  twenty  dollars. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  it  profitable  for  him?    . 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Wamh.  Was  he  working  it  on  any  considerable  scale  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No;  he  only  had 

Senator  Walsh.  It  should  have  been  profitable  at  the  price  he 
received. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Do  you  think  he  got  that  much  for  it? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Yes;  he  told  me  so. 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  there  was  any  outside  coal?  This  coal  is  much 
inferior  to  British  Columbia  coal. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  They  had  no  outside  coal. 

Mr.  Brooks.  In  other  words,  he  had  a  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  think  Mr.  Wharf  told  me  himself  he  sold  to 
the  Government  people  and  to  a  lot  of  house  people  at  Valdez  at  $5 
a  ton. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  That  may  have  been  at  his  mine. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  But  I  am  speaking  about  sales  at  Cordova  and 
Valdez  after  transportation. 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  coal,  as  I  say,  is  lignite,  and  there  is  an  enormous 
quantity  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  see  you  have  the  lower  end  of  the  field  marked 
with  a  deeper  dye. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  dark-brown  color  is  actual  coal  that  we  know 
about.  The  lighter  color  is  what  we  think  is  coal.  This  coal  has 
been  found  at  the  southern  end  of  the  field,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  runs  over  the  entire  western  part  of  the  peninsula. 

I  might  say,  in  passing,  that  there  is  coal  in  southwestern  Alaska. 
It  is  a  low-grade  bituminous  coal,  but  it  is  better  than  the  coal  of  the 
Kenai  Peninsula. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  legend  indicated  that  it  was  anthracite. 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  sub-bituminous.  The  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coals  are  not  differentiated  on  this  map.  That  coal  has  been  mined 
there  for  a  number  of  years  for  local  use — largely  for  the  canneries. 
There  are  numerous  salmon  canneries  in  this  Province,  and  the  coal 
has  been  sold  locally. 

Senator  Wai^h.  How  are  they  permitted  to  mine  that,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Brooks.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  never  liked  to  ask  them.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  if  a  man  was 
mining  coal  I  took  it  for  granted  he  was  doing  it  legally. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  W^s  it  not  done  formerly  under  a  permit? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  presume  so.  For  example,  there  is  a  small  mine  in 
this  coal  field  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  about 
100  miles  northeast  of  Nome  which  for  a  good  many  years  has  not 
reported  its  production.  I  have  reason  to  l^lieve  that  they  have  kept 
on  mining.  I  suppose  that  they  had  feared  that  the  information 
furnished  us  might  find  its  way  to  other  bureaus  in  the  Interior 
Department.  There  has  been  some  mining  on  this  small  scale  in 
many  places,  but  the  operations  could  hardly  be  called  mines.  All  .of 
these  are  in  lignitic  coal. 

I  think  I  have  covered  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  except  for  a  word 
about  the  timber.  There  is  some  very  good  timber  about  Seward,  a 
tract  that  extends  back  3  or  4  miles — hemlock,  spruces — running  up 
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to  4,  5,  and  6  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  the  best  timber  in  this  region 
that  I  know  about.  But  this  timber  is  only  in  valley  bottoms,  and  at 
about  1,000  feet  you  find  only  the  small  scrub  spruce,  3  to  6  inches  in 
diameter. 

There  are  some  flats  in  this  region  near  the  railroad  which  have 
very  good  grass  on  them,  and  which,  I  think,  are  good  agricultural 
lands.  In  this  heavy  timber  belt  that  I  spoke  of  oack  of  Seward, 
where  the  land  has  been  cleared  farming  has  been  very  successful — 
that  is,  within  a  few  miles  of  Seward,  where  market  is  found  for  the 
vegetables. 

There  is  a  little  agricultural  land  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  which  has  been  made  use  of,  and  other  tracts  which  un- 
doubtedly could  be  made  use  of,  but  there  are  here  no  such  extensive 
areas  as  we  have  in  the  Tanana  or  the  Susitna  Valleys. 

As  to  the  west  side  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  the  area  that  is  here 
colored  in  brown  [indicating]  is  a  coal  field.  I  have  not  been  over 
that  region  myself  except  I  have  seen  it  from  the  steamer.  It  is 
covered  with  rather  a  sparse  growth  of  timber.  Along  the  water 
courses  I  judge  you  get  trees  up  to  18  inches  and  possibly  2  feet  in 
diameter.  Away  from  these  the  trees  are  much  smaller.  Along  the 
margin  of  the  peninsula  there  are  some  old  Kussian  settlements,  and 
I  am  told  they  have  been  very  successful  in  their  agricultural  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Piper,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  here,  can 
tell  you  far  more  about  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  than  I  can,  so  I  will  say  no  more  about  it. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  drainage  area,  which  is  tributary  to  the  head 
of  Oook  Inlet. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  a  moment  before  you  pass  to  that,  Doctor. 
That  whole  area  seems  to  be  included,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Chugach  Forest  Reserve? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  the  existence  of  that  reserve  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  mining  development  of  that  region  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  information  that  has  come  to  me  about  that  is,  of 
course,  entirely  unofficial.  No  definite  evidence  of  such  interference 
has  come  to  my  personal  notice,  so  that  I  can  not  make  a  definite 
statement.  There  is,  I  know,  considerable  complaint  of  certain  re- 
strictions that  are  put  on  people  there,  which  I  tnink  have  been  fully 
presented  to  this  committee. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  were  in  that  country  as  a  mining  man,  with  a 
view  to  observing  the  mining  development  of  it  and  to  aid  it  in  any 
way  that  you  could.  Do  you  find  that  the  existence  of  a  forest  reserve 
like  that  has  a  tendency  to  promote  or  obstruct  the  mining  operations, 
or  has  it  any  effect  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for  me  to  answer,  because  I  have 
not  had  any  specific  instances  brought  to  my  attention.  I  will  tell 
you  the  kind  of  complaints  that  I  nave  heard,  things  that  did  not 
affect  this  reserve.  It  was  the  one  in  southeastern  Alaska.  Some  one 
told  me  about  having  put  in  a  telephone  line  and  having  to  paj  for 
the  privilege  of  building  it  through  the  national  forest.  That  is  the 
way  it  was  presented  to  me.  The  man  said,  "  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  the  small  charge  for  putting  in  the  telephone  line,  but  I  dislike 
having  to  pay  the  United  States  Government  for  establishing  a  means 
of  communication."    I  think  that  is  the  attitude. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  What  was  the  charge  for — ^a  fee? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  I  can  not  speak  of  that,  because  I  do  not  know  the 
regulations.  I  think  for  certain  privileges  a  charge  is  made — a 
merely  nominal  charge.  I  suppose,  possibly,  it  is  an  attempt  to  give 
the  permit  a  legal  standing.  It  might  not  have  if  the  permit  were 
free. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Just  as  a  charge  for  cattle  for  grazing  on  the 
forest  reserve,  and  any  other  use  of  it  for  private  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  built  cabins  at  camps,  and  prospected 
and  packed  through  Alaska  in  various  places,  have  you  not,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  consider  it  an  obstruction  to  you  if 
you  wanted  to  build  a  cabin  somewhere  if  you  had  to  go  out  and 
hunt  up  a  ranger  to  find  out  whether  yoju  could  do  it? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  certainly  should  not  want  to  hunt  up  a  ranger.  I 
presume  if  these  conditions  were  to  arise  I  would  let  tne  ranger  hunt 
me  up,  but  I  do  not  know  the  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  should  confiscate  that  cabin  while  you 
were 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  he  should  confiscate  my  cabin  I  should  probably 
confiscate  the  i*anger. 

The  Chairman.  Imagining  those  conditions  they  would  be  very 
annoying,  would  they  not,  to  men  who  were  trying  to  prospect  and 
travel  through  that  country? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  if  such  a  regulation  were  strictly  enforced  it 
might  be  made  so. 

Senator  Wai^h.  Let  me  ask  you;  you  seem  to  have  traveled  all 
over  that  region,  Doctor:  You  told  us  about  some  good  timber  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Seward,  3  or  4  miles  from  the  coast.  Will  you 
tell  us  generally  about  the  timber  on  the  entire  region  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know  it.  Starting  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  reserve  I  believe  it  comes  to  the  coast  at  Cape  Suck- 
ling. In  the  Bering  River  coal  field  there  is  considerable  timber 
along  the  valleys.  There  is  none  on  the  coast.  That  whole  coast 
belt  IS  absolutely  barren.  There  is  not  a  stick  of  timber  on  it  for 
several  miles  back.  The  nearest  timber  is  where  the  hills  are  near 
the  shore  line,  sometimes  only  half  a  mile  and  sometimes  10  or  15 
miles  from  tidewater.  There  is  considerable  timber  in  the  Bering 
River  field,  but  it  is  in  scattered  areas.  I  think  you  get  trees — rely- 
ing on  my  memory — from  3  to  5  feet  thick.  It  seemed  to  me  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  that  country  and  what  engineers  have  told  me, 
that  there  is  probably  timber  enough  in  it  for  the  local  purposes  of 
mining.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  enough,  but  I  believe  there  is 
enough  for  timbering  of  coal  mines  under  the  development  we  can 
now  foresee.  It  occurs  in  scattered  patches.  Some  of  it  is  on  land 
which  would  be  taken  up  for  coal  and  some  of  it  is  in  the  flats  which 
are  not  coal  lands,  or  at  least  are  not  coal  land  from  any  evidence 
that  we  now  have.  But  I  think  in  most  cases  a  gi-oup  of  mining 
claims  would  have  prettv  nearly  timber  enough  on  them  for  the  use 
of  the  needs  of  those  claims. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  there  be  any  danger  to  that  timber  if  it 
were  not  in  a  forest  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  not  familiar,  sir,  with  the  laws  and  rules  under 
which  timberland  can  be  taken  up. 
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Senator  Walsh.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  so  abundant 
and  so  placed  as  to  invite  the  appropriation  of  the  lands  for  the  tim- 
ber that  there  is  on  it,  with  a  view  to  manufacturing  and  selling  it? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  timber  in  the  Bering  River  field 
that  has  anyvalue  whatever  except  for  the  local  use. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  could  not  manufacture  it  and  export  it? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No ;  I  speak  without  reserve  on  that  point.  The  only 
danger  that  I  foresee  there  on  the  question  of  timber  in  that  coal  field 
is  that  some  man — I  do  not  know  undre  what  law — ^might  take  up 
certain  tracts  of  timber  and  thus  come  close  to  monopolizing  the 
supply  that  was  needed  for  mining.  I  think  it  would  be  very  imf or- 
tunate  to  permit  that  timber  to  be  taken  up  in  any  tractis  which  would 
give  any  individual  a  monopoly  of  it,  because  one  of  the  important 
elements  in  the  cost  of  mining  is  to  have  a  local  timber  supply.  If 
you  have  to  bring  your  timber  from  the  outside  it  will,  of  course, 
increase  mining  cost  enormously.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate to  let  that  timber  pass  into  private  ownership  beyond  that  on 
the  mining  claims,  at  least  in  tracts  large  enough  tolpen^it  of  monop- 
olization. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Doctor,  is  there  any  law  by  which  they  can  take 
that  up? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  will  have  to  leave  that  to  the  lawyers.  I  do  not 
know  the  law  in  regard  to  timberlands. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  You  are  familiar  with  the  quality? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  told  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  outside  timber,  but 
the  mine  engineers  that  have  examined  it  have  stated  in  their  reports 
that  they  think  it  would  do  for  the  local  use. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  now  characterized  the  timber  through- 
out the  entire  reserve? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir.  There  is  some  timber  in  the  flat  northwest  of 
Katalla.  Just  how  much  there  is  I  do  not  know.  T  have  not  been 
across  there,  and  our  parties  have  not,  except  for  a  hurried  trip  in  the 
late  fall,  and  I  have  little  information  about  it.  There  is  a  narrow 
belt  of  timber  along  these  highlands  here  [indicating  west  of  Ka- 
talla] probably  similar  to  that  in  the  Bering  River  field.  I  can  say 
definitely  that  from  this  lower  Copper  River  Railway  crossing,  oia 
from  there  nearly  to  Chitina  or  about  beyond  the  limits  of  the  forest 
reserve,  there  is  practically  no  timber.  There  is  a  little  patch  of  cot- 
tonwood  at  the  so-called  Glacier  crossing,  which  furnishes  a  wind 
break,  but  it  is  of  no  commercial  importance  whatever.  Here  the 
valley  floor  and  sides  are  barren,  except  at  the  mouths  of  some  of  the 
streams  there  are  a  few  scattered  cottonwoods. 

I  think  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bremner  River  there  is  a  little  patch 
of  spruce.  You  might  say  that  the  lower  Copper  Valley  has  hardly 
enough  timber  in  it  for  camping  purposes.  As  you  come  through 
on  the  Copper  River  Railway  to  Cordova,  at  several  places  you  trav- 
erse patches,  perhaps  aggregating  in  all  several  square  miles  or  more, 
of  fairly  good  timber.  That  was  the  supply.  I  think,  which  has 
been  drawn  upon  by  the  railroad  for  ties  and  other  local  use.  I  may 
be  wrong  about  its  use  for  ties.  Between  the  Copper  River  and 
Prince  William  Sound  you  have  high  mountains,  on  which  there  is 
no  timber.  Around  Cordova  and  along  the  ^'hores  of  Prince  William 
Sound,  wherever  there  is  a  flat,  there  is  a  little  timber.  I  think  on 
some    of    the    islands    [indicating] — Hinchinbrook    and    Montague 
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Islands — there  are  patches  of  spruce  timber  which  is  perhaps  com- 
parable to  that,  or  even  a  little  better  than  that,  in  the  Bering  River 
coal  field.  Back  of  Valdez,  along  the  military  road,  there  is  a  little 
timber.  The  timber  will  run  up  perhaps  2  feet,  or  perhaps  more, 
but  there  is  not  very  much  of  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  will  not  exceed  a  mile  in  width,  will  it? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  very  dense? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  you  can  ride  through  that  timber  in  those 
places.    There  is  no  underbrush. 

On  the  shores  of  Prince  William  Sound  there  is  just  a  little  scat- 
tered timber.  There  are  places  where  the  timber  does  not  run  up 
200  feet  above  sea  level.  In  other  places  the  timber  runs  up  500  feet 
or  1,000  feet.  At  the  higher  altitudes  there  is  only  a  little  stunted 
spruce,  but  in  the  flats  you  may  get  timber  of  considerable  size.  I 
think  on  some  of  the  islands  where  I  have  not  landed  there  is  per- 
haps more  timber,  with  trees  of  considerable  size,  but  I  am  not  sure 
about  that. 

All  this  eastern  part  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  has  no  trees  on  it  at 
all  except  in  these  valleys,  and  there  the  only  timber  of  any  com- 
mercial importance  is  that  near  around  Seward,  which,  I  beUeve, 
is  not  in  the  national  forest. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  big  timber  extends  up  the  valley  about  8 
miles  above  Seward. 

Mr.  Brooks.  As  you  climb  up  here  [indicating  pass  on  Alaska 
Northern  Railway]  you  see  trees  6  inches  in  diameter  up  to  1,000  feet 
or  possibly  1,200  feet.  These  are  of  no  value  only  for  local  fuel  and 
building  cabins.  The  railroad,  as  I  remember,  had  used  some  of  the 
native  timber  for  ties.  I  think  the  Alaska  Northern  road  used 
native  ties  entirely. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  was  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Just  continue  up  that  railroad  while  you  are  at  it. 

Mr.  Brooks.  As  you  cross  this  second  divide,  described  this  morn- 
ing by  Mr.  Cox,  at  mile  45  or  46,  I  think  it  is,  you  drop  down  the 
Placer  River  and  there  is  no  timber  at  all.  That  is  perhaps  a 
little  exaggeration,  because  there  are  some  cottonwoods  and  spruce 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  Around  the  end  of  Tumagain  Arm 
there  are  some  little  patches  of  spruce — ^perhaps  a  few  square  miles 
of  scattered  spruce  trees.  Continuing  aroimd  the  north  shore  of 
Turnagain  Arm,  you  see  practically  no  timber  until  you  get  to 
Glacier  Creek.  Glacier  Creek  occupies  a  valley  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  mile  in  width.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  more  than  that.  For  a 
distance  of  4  or  possibly  5  miles  up  that  valley  there  is  some  very  good 
timber.  The  best  of  it  will  run  3  or  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter — ^hemlock 
and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  best  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes.  That  is  all  in  the  vallev  bottom.  Then  \on 
climb  up  on  little  slopes,  and  I  think  the  timber  line  is  perhaps  up 
1,000  feet.  Then  yon  get  out  of  the  timber  entirely.  I  remember 
the  pass  beyond  is"  out  of  the  timber  entirely.  I  think  that  pass  is 
about  2,000  feet.    That  is  way  above  timber  line. 

Then,  there  are  the  mountains.  This  area  findicating]  lying  to 
the  north  of  Turnagain  Arm  is  occupied  by  high  mountains,  and 
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there  is  no  timber  on  them.    I  believe  that  the  boundary  of  the  reserve 
comes  down  to  Point  Campbell.    I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  at  Point  Campbell  there  is  probably  a  little 
scattered  spruce.    I  do  not  recall  as  to  that. 

Then,  you  have  the  timber  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula, 
and  from  the  observations  of  others  I  judge  that  in  the  aggregate 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  timber  there  running  up  to  18  inches  or  pos- 
sibly 2  feet  along  the  river  valleys.  But  away  from  the  river  valleys 
the  country  has  been  described  to  me,  and  I  have  seen  photographs 
of  it,  as  open  with  only  scattered  small  spruce.  I  think  the  timber 
is  chiefly  limited  to  the  river  valleys. 

Senator  Jones.  This  other  information  you  have  been  giving  us 
has  been  largely  the  result  of  your  personal  ex|>erience? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Most  of  what  I  have  said  is  based  on  my  personal 
observations.  The  west  side  of  Kenai  Peninsula  I  have  seen  from  the 
steamer  a  number  of  times,  but  I  have  not  been  inland. 

Senator  Walsh.  Dismissing  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  owners 
apnropriating  the  timber  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bering  coal 
fields,  or  at  any  other  point  in  this  region  where  it  might  be  valuable 
locally — eliminating  that  feature,  what  public  purpose  do  you  find  to 
be  subserved  by  the  creation  of  that  forest  reserve? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  asked  that  question  myself 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  reply  to  that.  I 
say  this  reluctantly,  because  I  know  there  are  those  that  were 
charged  with  not  being  conservationists  because  they  objected  to  the 
Chugach  Forest  Reserve.  I  realize  I  should  be  careful  in  my  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  think  you  are  a  conservationist  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Might  I  ask  a  question?  Doctor,  could  you  tell 
us  about  what  proportion  of  that  timber  is  sound  and  not  dopey, 
in  these  different  localities — the  larger  trees? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  believe  that  my  testimony  is  worth  very 
much  on  this  because  there  are  few  of  the  trees  that  I  have  cut  into 
to  find  out.  Aside  from  that  at  Seward  and  those  that  I  speak  of  on 
Glacier  Creek,  I  believe  the  timber  is  of  a  poor  quality.  Near  Valdez 
and  at  a  few  other  places  also  there  is  probably  good  timber,  but 
beyond  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  do  not  think  it  has  much 

value. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  think  you  were  very  liberal  in  the  statement  th«t 
there  is  timber  on  Montague  Island.    There  is  not  very  much  on  it. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that.  I  had  in  mind  that 
group  of  islands,,  and  I  have  been  told  there  were  some  flats  on  some 
of  them. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  There  is  some  very  fine  timber  on  Knight  Island, 
north  of  Montague. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Has  there  l>een  much  burning  of  timber  in 
that  region  in  which  that  reserve  is  now? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  know  definitely.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  that  there  has  been  any  timber  burned 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  reserve.  Of  course,  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions vou  might  get  a  forest  fire.     I  know  that   in  the  Tongas 
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Forest  in  the  southeastern  region,  is  a  pretty  wet  region.  Since  I 
have  known  the  country  during  12  years,  I  have  noted  two  cases 
where  there  have  been  forest  fires  which  may  have  burned  over 
several  areas.  Possibly  such  conditions  may  be  found  in  the  Chugach 
National  Forest  when  you  have  a  very  drj'  season.  Personally,  I 
would  not  know  how  to  start  a  forest  fire  in  the  Prince  William 
Sound  region,  but  yet  there  may  be  such  fires  under  exceptional 
conditions. 

As  to  the  east  side  of  the  Kenai  divide  I  think  there  is  danger 
of  forest  fires.  There  may  have  been  some,  I  know,  in  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  at  various  places.  Jiwt  just  how  extensive  they  are  I  do 
not  know.  In  the  eastern  wet  part  of  the  reserve  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  danger  of  forest  fires  is  a  serious  consideration.  In  the 
dry  portion  of  it  there  may  be  some  risk,  but  it  is  not  near  as  great 
a  risk  as  we  have  in  the  interior  where  the  rainfall  is  only  10  or  15 
inches,  as  compared  with  40  inches  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  we  go  in  and  develop  the  land  rapidly 
and  increase  the  gold  output  from  $17,000,000  to  $80,000,000,  wha'^t 
would  happen  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  I  will  leave  that  question  to  the  economists, 
but  I  think  those  things  adjust  themselves  pretty  much,  because 
you  are  increasing  your  cost  of  operating  all  the  time.  You  increase 
your  cost  of  living  and  eventually  wages  and  cost  of  supplies 
increase.    I  have  not  given  much  attention  to  these  problems. 

Senator  Hitchcx)ck.  Do  you  figure  that  the  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities  will  make  available  great  bodies  of  low-grade 
ores  which  are  now  impossible  of  development? 

Mr.  Brooks.  There  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of 
low-grade  gold  placer  gravels  which  could  be  developed  if  mining 
costs  were  decreased.  As  to  the  possibility  of  d^'eloping  low-^ade 
ores,  I  do  not  think  any  have  yet  been  found  which  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  give  an  assured  tonnage. 

I  may,  perhaps,  go  on  with  my  general  statement.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  cover  the  Kenai  Peninsiua,  and  will  now  consider  the 
region  that  is  tributary  to  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet,  which  includes 
the  Susitna  Valley  and  its  tributaries  and  the  Matanuska  Valley. 

To  take  up  the  question  of  coal  first,  we  have  here  in  the 
Matanuska  Valley  a  coal  field  which  aggregates  80  and  possibly 
100  square  miles.  The  coal  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  that 
of  the  Bering  River  field.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  two.  The  analysis  would  indicate  that  the  Bering 
River  coal  might  be  better  for  steaming  purposes  and  the  Matanuska 
coal  a  little  better  for  coking.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence on  this  is  sufficient,  because  there  has  not  been  enough  mining 
to  permit  of  a  fair  test  of  the  coal.  So  that  from  our  present 
consideration  we  have  got  to  regard  the  two  coal  fields  as  very  much 
on  a  par  as  to  quality.  The  Bering  River  field  seems  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  Matanuska  field  so  far  as  the  developments  have 
gone.  The  coal  in  the  Matanuska  field  is  a  bituminous — ^it  varies 
from  a  low-grade  to  a  high-grade  bituminous  coal.  Also  there  is 
some  anthracite  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  field.  Of  that  we  do  not 
know  very  much,  but,  in  any  event.  I  think  the  Alaska  anthracite  i^^ 
less  valuable  than  the  steaming  and  coking  coal. 
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« 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  the  only  place  where  the  anthracite  is 
known  ? 

Mr.  BRfK>Ks.  We  have  anthracite  in  the  Bering  River  field  and 
in  the  Matanuska  field. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  is  not  that  valuable  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Because  the  use  of  anthracite  on  the  west  coast  is 
very  small.  They,  as  a  rule,  do  not  use  it  for  steaming  and  do  not 
make  coke  out  of  it,  and  the  climatic  conditions  outside  of  Alaska 
are  such  as  not  to  encourage  the  use  of  it — domestic  use.  I  suppose, 
possibly,  if  you  could  be  assured  that  the  anthracite  could  be  pro- 
duced at  the  same  cost  as  the  bituminous,  it  would  be  used  for  steam- 
ing. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  anthracite  of  both  those  fields 
occur  in  rocks  which  are  more  disturbed  than  those  associated  with 
the  bituminous  coal.  That  is  probably  the  reason  the  coal  is  anthra- 
cite, because  the  rocks  are  more  folded.  This  condition  will  increase 
the  cost  of  mining.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  also  because  the  anthra- 
cite seems  to  be  more  crushed  than  the  bituminous  coal,  in  the  end 
the  product  will  cost  you  more  and  would  not  be  worth  much  more 
than  this  high-grade  bituminous  coal. 

Senator  Walsh.  Those  conditions  obtain  likewise  in  Pennsylvania, 
do  thev  not? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  Pennsylvania  anthracite  is  not  crushed.  Out- 
side of  the  railroads  the  domestic  use  forms  a  very  large  element  in 
the  anthracite  consumption.  The  west  coast  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  use  anthracite,  and  it  is  rather  questionable  whether  it  would  be 
extensively,  because  of  difference  in  climatic  conditions  compared 
with  the  East. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  How  does  the  anthracite  coal  of  Alaska  compare 
with  that  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  anthracite  ol 
Pennsylvania,  as  far  as  we  know  it.  There  have  been  only  a  few 
analyses  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  How  does  the  bituminous  coal  compare  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Some  of  the  bituminous  coal  is  as  good  as  our  best 
bituminous  coal  of  the  East.  That  is,  the  famous  Pocahontas,  New 
River,  and  Georges  Creek  coal  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Those  are  the  naval  coals? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Those  are  the  naval  coals. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  you  think  the  coal  of  Alaska  is  equal  to  that 
standard  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  So  far  as  the  chemical  composition  goes ;  yes,  sir.  In 
the  physical  composition  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  we 
know;  that  is,  the  percentage  of  lump  coal  would  be  very  much 
smaller. 

In  regard  to  Navy  use,  I  will  say  that  if  there  was  a  large  coal- 
mining industry  producing  a  large  quantity  of  coal,  the  lump  coal 
could  be  used  by  the  Navv  and  the  finer  other  coal  consumed  by  other 
industries.  If  you  mined  onljr  enough  for  the  Navy,  you  would  have 
to  take  it  as  it  came,  and  it  might  then  be  found  to  contain  too  large 
a  percentage  of  slack  for  Navy  use. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question:  How  far 
below  the  standard  of  anthracite  does  our  standard  fall  in  Alaska 
anthracite  ? 
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Mr.  Brooks.  I  can  not  speak  offhand  definitely  on  that,  but  my 
impression  is  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  per  cent  in  fixed 
carbon,  but  I  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Doctor,  in  your  reports  you  give  the  average  of  nine 
r.nalyses  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  as  eighty-three  and  a  fraction, 
and  one  analysis  of  Matanuska  coal  as  eighty-four  and  a  fraction  in 
lixed  carbon. 

Mr.  Br(X)ks.  As  I  recall — I  will  not  return  to  the  report 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  is  in  the  fixed  carbon. 

Mr,  Brooks.  There  was  only  one  analysis  made  of  the  Matanuska 
i»nthracite. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;  and  an  average  of  nine  samples  of  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite. 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  probably  the  bituminous  coal  or  semibitumi- 
iious.  Possibly  you  have  time  to  find  the  reference.  Which  report 
did  you  see  that  in? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  think  it  was  in  Dr.  Martin's  report. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Will  you  please  locate  it  [handing  pamphlet]  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  here. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  not  it  here,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  have  spoken 
of  that  coal,  and  unless  there  are  some  further  questions  in  regard  to 
it  I  will  pass  on. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Let  me  ask  vou  this  further  question,  then  I 
will  not  bother  you  any  further.  \Vhat  is  the  area  of  the  bituminous 
coal  in  the  Matanuska  field  in  square  miles? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Our  estimates  oi  the  field  are  about  70  square  miles. 
Then  we  have  an  additional  area  of  possibly  20  or  30  miles  which  we 
think  is  underlain  by  coal,  but  the  coal  is  buried  under  younger  rocks. 
That  is  all  bituminous,  practically.  Then  in  addition  to  that  there 
is  a  small  area  of  anthracite  which  we  have  no  detailed  survey  of. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  get  at  this  coal?  Do  you  nave  to 
sink  shafts,  or  do  you  run  into  the  mountain  sides? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  Bering  River  coal  is  very  favorably  located  for 
driving  tunnels,  because  the  relief  is  very  strong.  In  the  Matanuska 
fields,  so  far  as  I  laiow,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  slope  mining, 
possibly  increasing  the  cost  somewhat,  but  tne  rainfall  is  so  small 
m  there  that  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  very  much  pumping  re- 
quired. In  the  Matanuska  fields  the  rainfall  is  only  about  10  or  12 
inches.    It  decreases  rapidly  as  you  leave  the  coast. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  mean  by  slope  mining? 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  go  on  a  slope  like  that  [indicating]  and  have 
them  sink  down  on  the  bed  instead  of  driving  in  on  it.  In  this  re- 
snect  I  think  the  Bering  River  field  is  perhaps  a  little  more  favor- 
able to  mining,  but  it  will  take  further  development  to  definitely 
determine  that. 

In  addition  to  that  high-grade  coal  there  are  several  areas  of  lig- 
nite coal  in  that  Susitna  Basin  which  has  some  value  for  local  uses, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  speak  of  that  in  detail. 

There  is  one  small  district  of  lode  gold  mining  in  the  Susitna 
Valley — the  Willow  Creek  district.  Last  year  there  were  three  mines 
working  in  there,  and  I  think  their  total  production  was  something 
like  $60,000.  This  district,  so  far  as  we  of  the  Geological  Survey 
know,  gives  promise  of  development  in  a  rather  large  way.     There 
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is  rather  a  hopeful  outlook  for  gold  mining  there,  although  at  preserit 
the  operations  have  been  on  a  small  scale. 
Senator  Walsh.  That  is  quartz? 
Mr.  Brooks.  Yes;  that  is  quartz  mining. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  have  the  figures  now  in 
Dr.  Martin's  report.     They  are:   Pennsylvania  anthracite,  an  aver- 
age of  nine  samples,  83.79  fixed  carbon;  Matanuska,  84.32. 
Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  on  the  bituminous  coal  ? 
Mr.  Ballaine.  No:  anthracite. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Then  there  is  a  mistake.  The  point  I  make  is  that  we 
have   only   one   analysis   of   the   Matanuska    anthracite,   and   that 

runs 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  shows  a  fraction  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
nine  samples  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir ;  you  are  quite  right  about  that,  but  I  should 
not  want  to  consider  the  analysis  of  one  sample  of  coal  as  indicative 
of  the  value  of  all  the  anthracite  in  that  field.  There  was  only  one 
analysis  made  from  one  bed  of  the  Matanuska  anthracite.  As  I  say, 
there  is  some  lignite  coal  in  the  Susitna  region.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
lignites.  This  Willow  Creek  gold  district  has  been  developed  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years  and  there  are  three  small  mines  in  it.  Placer 
gold  has  been  found  in  many  localities  in  the  so-called  Yentna  dis- 
trict extending  nearly  to  the  Kuskokwim  divide.  From  $50,000  to 
$100,000  in  gold  has  been  produced  from  this  district  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  This  is  indicative  of  the  mineralization  of  the 
region  though  the  production  of  gold  is  small.  I  do  not  know  defi- 
nitely of  any  other  mineral  resources  in  the  Susitna  Valley,  but  there 
are  reported  lode  deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  valley,  and  the  geo- 
logical conditions  in  the  Alaska  range,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  ex- 
tending all  the  way  from  the  Delta  River  and  east  of  that  river  to  the 
southwest,  through  Broad  Pass  and  to  Rainy  Pass,  are  similar.  So 
far  as  you  can  tell  from  the  examination  of  geologists  they  are  favor- 
able to  lode  deposits.  There  is  nothing  positive  about  that.  I  know 
prospectors  have  been  in  this  region  and  reported  discoveries,  and 
the  outlook  seems  to  me  to  be  hopeful. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Susitna 
Valley  are  large.  I  think  it  is  comparable  with  and  may  be  even 
better  than  the  Tanana  Valley.  Around  the  Knik  Arm  there  are 
about  20  homesteads  that  have  been  taken  up.  and  there  are  8  or  10 
of  them  that  seem  to  be  making  a  very  good  living,  raising  vegetables 
and  hay  or  grain,  although  the  local  market  is  very  small.  There  is 
magnificent  gi'assland  through  that  Susitna  country.  I  have  been 
through  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  and  the  finest  grass  I  have 
seen  anywhere  is  in  this  region.  I  think  that  the  outlook  for  agri- 
culture in  that  lower  Susitna  Valley  is  favorable — very  good,  indeed. 
The  rainfall  is  rather  small,  but  it  is  probably  greater  than  it  is  in 
the  Tanana  Valley,  and  I  think  the  growing  season  is  probably  some- 
what longer,  but  we  have  no  definite  records  as  to  tnat.  At  Fair- 
banks and  Rampart  the  growing  season  is  from  90  to  105  days,  and 
in  the  Susitna  valley,  from  what  we  know  of  the  condition,  the 
growing  season  is  somewhat  longer. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  far  up  the  valley  have  settlers  gone? 
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Mr.  Brooks.  They  have  gone  only  to  the  regions  accessible  to  tide- 
water, but  of  course  the  prospectors  have  gone  beyond.  But  there 
are  no  homesteads  except  near  the  coast.  There  is  no  reason  for 
taking  up  a  homestead. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  the  country  open  up  into  a  wide  valley  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes;  this  lower  Susitna  Valley  is  wide.  There  is 
a  big  flat  there  probably  20  or  30  miles  wide.  To  the  north  it  nar- 
rows down.  It  is  V  shaped,  the  end  of  the  V  being  upstream.  I 
might  say  that  some  of  the  best  land  is  on  the  slopes,  not  on  the 
valley  bottom.  The  valley  bottom  is  rather  wet  in  places,  but  on 
the  hill  slopes  at  altitudes  of  1,200  or  1,500  feet  there  are  excellent 
grass  lands. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Dr.  Brooks,  is  not  the  Susitna  Valley  there,  from 
Moose  Creek  across  to  the  head  of  the  Yentna,  a  hundred  miles  wide? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  talking  about  the  main  Susitna  Valley — not  its 
tributaries. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Of  course  I  include  the  Yentna  as  a  tributary.  It 
is  all  in  the  Susitna  drainage  basin. 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  you  mean  the  whole  basin,  you  have  to  measure 
between  the  two  circles.  That  is  about  150  miles.  If  you  mean 
the  country  between,  it  is  100  miles.  The  actual  valley  until  you 
get  into  the  tributary  valleys  is  probably  50  miles.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  Susitna  countrv.  Now,  to  consider  this  area  to  the  westward, 
the  Kuskokwim  Valley. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Dr.  Brooks,  if  you  will  consider  the  resources  alonff 
a  projected  route  from  the  Willow  district  over  to  the  Tanana  and 
the  Nanana  coal  fields,  and  on  to  the  Tanana  River,  that  would  be 
helpful  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  not  spoken  of  that  yet,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  took  them  up  by  drainage  basins.  I  have  not  con- 
sidered that  yet. 

This  route  into  Fairbanks  traverses,  in  the  first  place,  the  gold 
district  of  the  Kanai  Peninsula.  Then  it  would  tap  the  Matanuska 
coal  field,  reaching  the  Willow  Creek  gold  district,  and  here  in  the 
lower  Susitna  Valley  would,  in  my  opinion,  reach  some  of  the  best 
agricultural  land  in  Alaska.  Then  going  up  the  river  here  |  indicat- 
ing] we  have  possibility  of  lodes  and  placers  up  there. 

Senator  Jones.  What  river  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  the  Susitna  River.  I  do  not  know  as  to  any 
definite  developments  beyond  Willow  Creek,  although  there  are  re- 
ported discoveries. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  There  are  large  discoveries  on  the  Talkeetna  Rivei- 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  Pass,  and  then  in  the  Nenana  coal  fields. 
The  Bonnifield.  the  Wood  River,  and  the  Kantishna  districts  also 
are  tributary. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  you  would  get  all  the  lignite  coal 
you  would  want  almost  anywhere  in  this  region. 

Beyond  Broad  Pass  here  [indicating]  you  pass  through  the  Nenana 
coal  field.  In  that  coal  field  and  to  the  east  of  it  we  have  also  some 
placer  deposits,  and  there  have  also  be^n  one  or  two  lode  discoveries 
there.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  has  yet  been  developed  of  any 
great  importance.  To  the  west  of  it  is  the  Kantishna  district  here 
[indicating],  where  a  little  placer  gold  has  been  produced  in  the  last 
10  or  12  vears.    That  area  in  there  forms  a  part  of  the  mineralized 
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zones  which  I  have  already  pointed  out.  That  is,  you  have  it  on  the 
head  of  the  Delta  River;  vou  have  it  in  the  Bonnifield  district,  in  the 
Valdez  Creek  district,  an^  in  the  Yentna  district. 

In  other  words,  this  Alaska  Range  seems  to  be  mineralized. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Have  you  ever  reported  as  to  the  copper  indications 
near  Broad  Pass? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  heard  that  there  was  some  silver  in  tliere.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  copper. 

I  forgot  to  mention  one  copj^er  occurrence  down  here  in  the  Mata- 
nuska  Valley.     I  simply  saw  the  ore. 

Copper  has  been  reported  here  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  and  on 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Talkeetna  River,  but  these  deposits  have 
not  l)een  much  developed. 

This  general  zone,  the  Alaska  Range  all  the  way  through,  is  a 
rather  promising  country  for  mineral,  but  outside  of  the  placers 
there  has  been  very  little  work  done.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  high  cost  of  the  operations  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  for  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior to  have  access  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  haul  that  Matanuska  coal 
across  there  in  competition  with  the  coal  from  the  Nenana  field.  If 
jou  figure  the  mileage  and  the  ton-mile  rate,  I  think  you  would  find 
that  the  Xenana  coal  would  hold  the  market.  But  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  of  course.  It  depends  at  what  rate  you  can  afford  to  haul 
coal  for. 

Is  there  anything  more  alx>ut  that  Susitna  Valley  and  the  Broad 
Pass  region  ?    Have  I  covered  that  subject  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Just  a  word  about  this  country  to  the  westward.  The 
Kuskokwim,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  second  largest  river  of  Alaska. 
The  mineral  resources  on  it  developed  are  not  considerable  as  yet. 
About  six  years  ago  they  found  gold  in  the  Innoko  region,  which  lies 
between  the  middle  Kuskokwim  and  the  lower  Yukon.  A  year  or  two 
later  they  traced  the  gold  belt  southward  into  the  Iditarod  country-* 
About  a  year  later  they  found  gold  to  the  north,  on  the  so-called  Ruby 
district,  on  the  Yukon.  The  facts  in  hand  indicate  that  we  have  run- 
ning through  here  [indicating]  a  belt  which  is  mineralized,  and  it  is 
perhaps  similar  to  the  Yukon-Tanana  region.  The  annual  gold  out- 
put has  not  been  large.  It  is  only  about,  I  think,  $3,000,000  as  the 
Highest.  The  present  discoveries  indicate  that  the  gold  is  limited  to 
certain  creeks — that  is,  the  workable  gold  deposits.  It  is  not  very 
widely  distributed.     There  is  mineralization,  but  the  workable  de- 

gosits  are  confined  to  very  few  creeks.  The  mining  might  be  said  to 
e  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  But  the  fact  that  we  found  gold 
here  on  the  various  tributaries  of  the  lower  Kuskokwim  extending  all 
the  way  to  Bering  Sea,  at  (iood  News  Bay,  and  to  the  northeast  to 
the  Yukon  indicates  to  me  that  in  that  valley  there  you  are  liable  to 
have  extensive  mining  developments  in  the  future.  That  is  an  opin- 
ion based  on  general  considerations  i-ather  than  on  definite  evidence. 
I  will  say  this:  That  one  of  our  geologists  last  year — we  have 
made  several  examinations  in  this  field — traversed  this  field  from 
Ruby  Creek  to  Iditarod.  He  had  the  benefit  of  the  information  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  gave  more  detailed  attention 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  gold  than  his  predecessors.    Ilis  statements 
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to  me  indicate  that  that  is  rather  a  promising  district  for  lode  depos- 
its. We  have  just  one  lode  mine  there,  and  I  think  that  is  prcAably 
not  over  50  feet  of  imdergrround  work.  So  there  is  not  much  to 
base  an  opinion  on,  but  the  geoiogv  is  of  a  type  comparable  to  that  of 
southeastern  Alaska  and  favorable  to  lode  deposits.  I  will  not  ^ 
into  technical  details,  except  to  make  that  general  statement.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  if  I  were  looking  for  lodes  in  Alaska  and  was  paying 
no  attention  to  the  matter  of  transporting,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
o  into  the  Ruby-Iditarod  region.  I  think  that  is  verypromising. 
f  course,  the  region  now  is  practically  inaccessible.  Tnere  prob- 
ably will  not  be  any  lode  developments  on  account  of  the  very  high 
cost  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  That  country  would  be  opened  up  by  the  Kusko- 
kwim  road  which  you  have  recommended  in  your  report  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  the  commission  was  strongly  influenced  by 
my  point  of  view  of  the  future  of  this  region.  I  believe  that  you  have 
in  this  Alaska  Range  the  possibility  of  gold  mining,  and  the  same 
holds  true  of  the  Innoko-Iditarod  district.  But  as  Mr.  Cox  explained 
this  morning  there  is  no  tonnage  there  now  that  you  can  count  on. 
The  traffic  now  is  very  little.  You  can  haul  the  present  freight,  I 
take  it,  on  one  train.  If  you  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  possible  resources,  with  mineral  resources  in  it  that  ought  to  be 
developed,  a  railroad  seems  justified. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  want  to  make  in  regard  to  that  that 
bears  on  the  general  railway  construction.  We  have  here  f  indicat- 
ing] in  the  Seward  Peninsula  a  considerable  population — I  do  not 
knoW  what  it  is — engaged  in  gold  mining.  These  people  are  entirely 
isolated,  as  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  know  better  tlian  I  do,  for  a  good 
many  months  in  the  year.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  talking  about 
a  (jovernment  railroad,  not  a  private  road — they  could  not  afford  to 
do  it — we  want  to  push  out  to  the  westward  there  toward  the  Seward 
Peninsula.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  will  reach  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula in  this  generation,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  an  important  part  of  Alaska  which  is  being  developed,  and 
there  are  people  there  who  need  transportation  as  well  as  tnose  who 
are  near  the  seaboard.  And  while,  when  the  railroad  reaches  the 
Yukon,  here  you  probably  would  not  extend  it  into  the  Seward 
Peninsula  for  manv  vears  to  come,  vet  at  the  same  time  vou  could 
establish  a  transportation  route  by  which  those  people  could  get 
their  mail  and  have  communication. 

Senator  Jonks.  How  far  would  it  be  by  rail.  Doctor,  from  Seward 
over  to  the  Seward  Peninsula? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  it  is  about  500  miles.  I  will  have  to  look 
that  up.     It  is  600  or  800  miles:  something  like  that. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  under  a  thousand  miles? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  would  be  about  500  miles  from  Seward  to 
Kaltag  on  the  Yukon  River. 

Mr.  Wtckeusham.  About  800  miles. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes;  that  is  it,  approximately,  if  that  will  answer 
your  question. 

That,  then,  represents  my  idea,  that  you  have  here  an  important 
province  in  Alaska  which  ought  to  be  developed^  which  needs  a  rail- 
road. If  you  built  a  railroad  from  Seward  through  Fairbanks  you 
will  sei-ve  Fairbanks,  and  vou  can  build  a  branch  line  to  the  Kuskok- 
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wim.  But  that  will  not  serve  this  upper  country  here.  The  line 
from  Chitina  has  to  be  built  in  to  the  Tanana  if  you  are  goin^  to  de- 
velop the  upper  country ;  that  is,  the  Nabesna  country.  So,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  tnat  you  have  on  this  Chitina  route  apparently  a  blank 
area  for  some  distance,  this  part  of  the  line  has  to  be  built  and  reach 
into  this  upper  country  [indicating]  if  you  are  to  establish  a  com- 
plete transportation  system.  If  you  simply  build  a  line  from  Seward 
to  Fairbanks  and  a  branch  into  the  Kuskokwim,  that  furnishes  you 
transportation  to  Fairbanks  and  to  the  Kuskokwim,  but  it  does  not 
develop  Alaska  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  is  what  the  commission  was 
aiming  to  do.  You  have  got  to  build  this  line  from  Chitina  into  this 
upper  country  in  order  to  get  into  that  country.  You  have  not  the 
population  there  now,  and  you  have  not  the  population  in  the  Kus- 
kokwim, and  for  that  matter  you  have  not  tne  population  at  Fair- 
banks, but  3^ou  have  the  resources  in  all  these  regions. 

Mr.  Baixaine.  The  eastern  section  has  copper  principally. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Copper,  gold,  and  agriculture.  It  differs  from  this 
Susitna  region  in  here  in  having  copper  which  the  Susitna  region 
over  here  [indicating]  does  not  have,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  has  no 
coal. 

Mr.  Heifner.  May  I  ask  Dr.  Brooks  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Heifner.  Doctor,  in  view  of  some  things  that  have  been  said 
in  regard  to  coal  fields,  among  other  matters  that  men  in  the  coal 
mines  have  asked  me,  having  a  coal  claim  that  is  located  right  on 
one  of  those  veins  there,  or  along  the  side  of  the  bank  of  the  stream 
running  through  the  Matanuska  coal  field  or  the  Bering  coal  field, 
where  the  coal  is  exposed  like  that  [indicating  on  photograph], 
would  you  think  that  was  a  sufficient  showing  for  a  coal  vein  of 
commercial  quantities  to  justify  the  issuing  of  a  patent  without  the 
man  having  to  go  in  there  and  develop  it  further? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  question  is  rather  one  for  a 
lawyer  and  not  for  a  geologist.  As  I  understand  it,  th?  issuing  of  a 
patent  to  a  coal  claim  in  Alaska  is  a  purely  legal  matter,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  question  of  whether  the  coal  outcrops  or  not. 

Mr.  Heifner.  In  justification  of  asking  the  question,  I  will  say 
that  almost  all  Alaskans  are  geologists  and  lawyers.  And  I  thought^ 
perhaps,  you  would  be  willing  to  risk  your  reputation  on  that,  too. 

Mr.  Brooks.  All  I  can  say  is  that  1  understand  from  the  rulings 
of  the  Interior  Department — I  am  not  a  lawyer — require  a  certain 
amount  of  mining,  no  matter  what  coal  is  exposed,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  picture  does  not  look  like  a  forest  re- 
serve to  you  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Doctor,  you  did  not  speak  of  the  agricultural 
possibilities  along  that  line  between  the  Kuskokwim  and  the  Iditarod 
region. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  know  this  country  from  personal  examination  by  a 
trip  made  through  Rainy  Pass  through  here  [indicating],  and  then 
up  along  the  northern  flanks  of  this  range.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  agriculture  in  the  Susitna  Valley.  I  know  the  upper  Kusko- 
kwim [indicating]  only  by  what  I  could  see  from  the  mountain  slopes, 
I  know  the  country  to  the  north  here  [indicating].    My  impression  is 
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that  you  would  have  very  much  the  same  condition  in  the  region 
lying  between  the  Kuskokwim,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Kuskokwim 
and  the  Tanana  that  you  have  in  the  Xanana  Valley,  and  that  is 
probably  agricultural  land  in  there,  but  beyond  that  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  is  it  down  lower? 

Mr.  Brooks.  As  to  that,  when  you  get  down  this  river  the  climatic 
conditions  are  less  and  less  favorable  to  agriculture.  You  get  into 
this  coastal  province,  which  is  cold  and  bleak. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Extending  in  about  100  miles  from  the  coast! 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  does  not  stop  anywhere  suddenly.  There  is  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  climate  of  the  interior,  with  warm,  short 
summers  and  cold,  long  winters  and  semiarid  condition,  to  that  of  the 
coast,  where  the  summers  are  much  cooler,  the  precipitation  is  much 
greater,  and  the  climatic  conditions  generallv  are  unfavorable  to 
agriculture.  Just  where  that  line  should  be  cTrawn  I  do  not  know. 
I  know  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  potatoes,  for  instance,  in  the  Idita- 
rod.  I  know  that  on  the  lower  Yukon,  here  at  Holy  Cross,  which 
belongs  in  the  coastal  belt,  rather  than  to  have  some  of  the  larger 
gardens  in  Alaska — the  Catholic  mission  garden  is  there,  which  has 
Been  known  for  many  years.  So  I  could  not  undertake  to  say  where 
the  agricultural  province  ends.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  upper 
Kuskokwim  has  a  great  deal  of  arable  land,  and  I  am  also  convinced 
that  at  the  coast  there  is  no  agricultural  land. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  general  character  of  that  coastal 
region  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  flat.  I  should  modify  that  statement.  The 
deltas  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  Yukon  are  great  treeless  flats.  They 
are  treeless  except  for  some  willows  and  some  alders,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  valueless.  It  is  part  of  the  tundra  belt  of  Alaska.  That 
same  general  type  of  country  extends  along  the  coast  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  In  the  Seward  Peninsula  there  are  uplands  with  a  little 
grass  on  them,  and  it  is  not  so  flat  as  in  the  Yukon  Delta. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  they  able  to  grow  any  grass  in  that  coastal 
f  egion  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  can  not  speak  definitely  about  that.  I  know  that  in 
working  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  our  parties  have  used  horses  in  the 
summer  and  that  they  find  some  feed,  but  it  is  not  very  extensive. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  am  familiar  with  that  along  the  Kuskokwim.  It 
is  tundra  for  miles  in  there. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  was  thinking  of  the  belt  as  a  whole.  The  region 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  I  am  familiar  with,  and  there  is  no 
valuable  grass.  I  did  not  want  to  characterize  the  whole  tundra 
belt  as  of  that  character. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  peninsula  there  where  they  mine  coal 
under  some  circumstances,  of  which  you  are  not  fully  appraised,  what 
is  the  vegetable  growth? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  timber  ends  in  the  latitude  of  the  north  end  of 
Kodiak  Island,  and  to  the  southwest  is  only  grass,  and  along  the 
water  courses  willows.  I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  been 
there — I  have  not  seen  that  part  of  the  Territory — that  there  is  some 
excellent  grassland  on  the  peninsula.  Mr.  Piper  can  speak  authori- 
tatively on  that  because  he  has  made  an  investigation  of  it. 

Mr.  Piper.  What  region  is  that? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  Alaska  Peninsula. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent  are  there  peat  beds  around  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  There  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  peat  in  Alaska. 
We  have  never  considered  that  as  a  resource,  because  it  has  never 
been  utilized. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  a  resource  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Of  course  it  is  a  resource  if  vou  can  use  it.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  attempt  there  to  use  it,  except  at  the  barracks  at 
St.  Michaels.  They  experimented  with  it.  There  w^ere  also  some 
Swedes  who  tried  to  use  it  near  Nome. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  enormous  beds  of  peat  around  the 
Yukon,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  should  not  want  to  localize  my  statement.  I  saw 
a  very  fine  bed  of  peat  near  Katalla,  which  happened  to  be  opened 
up  by  some  one  doing  some  investigating.  I  have  seen  it  at  the  head 
of  the  White  River,  and  I  know  there  is  peat  on  the  Seward  Pen- 
insula. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  serviceability  that  comes  next  below  lignite, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  believe  it  does.  I  have  never  paid  much  attention  to 
that  mj^self.  Of  course,  it  is  all  a  question  of  what  you  are  in  compe- 
tion  with. 

Senator  Wai^h.  It  would  not  be  valuable  commercially,  then,  until 
the  lignite  was  exhausted,  except  locally,  would  it? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  local  use.  I  have  no  ques- 
tion but  that  in  certain  localities  it  might  well  be  used.  But  our 
people,  as  a  rule,  are  not  familiar  with  its  use,  and  I  think  the  only 
attempt  to  use  it  has  been  by  foreigners,  who  have  known  of  it  in  the 
old  countrv. 

I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  coal  on  the  Yukon.  There  are 
scattered  areas  of  coal  all  over  the  northwestern  part  of  Alaska  [in- 
dicating]. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  really  outside  of  the  region  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes ;  that  is  outside  of  the  Province. 

Senator  Walsh.  Outside  of  the  region  of  the  contemplated  railroad 
construction  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into 
that  for  the  record.  There  is  copper  in  the  Iliamna  Lake  region.  I 
have  not  spoken  of  that.  The  proposed  line  starts  on  Iliamna  Bay. 
It  crosses  a  low  pass  to  Iliamna  Lake  there  and  turns  to  the  west 
through  this  region  here  [indicating],  which  we  have  very  little  in- 
formation about.  On  Iliamna  Lake  there  have  been  a  number  of 
copper  prospects  opened  up,  and  one  or  two  gold  prospects,  I  can 
not  speak  definitely  of  those  resources^  except  that  the  outlook  seemed 
to  be  rather  promising.  But  I  think  it  is  hke  so  many  of  the  mining 
districts  of  Alaska,  they  have  been  waiting  for  ti^ansportation,  and 
they  really  have  accomplished  very  little  toward  showing  an  actual 
tonnage  of  ore.  The  usual  situation  in  the  mining  district  is  that 
the  people  who  are  asked  to  furnish  transportation  say,  "  Show  us 
the  tonnage,"  and  the  people  that  have  the  alleged  tonnage  say,  "  Give 
us  the  transportation  first" 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Have  you  any  information  about  the  iron  up 
Iliamna  Creek? 
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Mr.  Brooks.  I  know,  in  a  general  way,  that  in  a  number  of  these 
copper  prospects  in  Alaska  there  is  iron  associated  with  them.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  specific  case  of  iron  ore  in  the  Iliamna  region, 
if  that  is  what  yon  reier  to,  Mr.  MacKenzie.  There  is  some  iron  on 
Prince  William  Sound  that  has  been  found  there  in  connection  with 
copper  prospects. 

Mr.  n^LLAiNE.  Have  you  examined  the  mountain  they  call  Iron 
Mountain,  up  the  Chicaloon  River? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No.  sir:  I  do  not  know  that  locality.  But  there  is  a 
little  carbonate  of  iron  associated  with  some  of  the  coal  deposits  in 
the  Matanuska  field,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  at  least  that 
that  iron  might  have  a  little  local  use,  because  it  is  easy  to  smelt. 

Senator  Walsh.  Iron  and  copper  in  association  does  not  give  very 
much  promise  for  an  iron  mine. 

Mr.  Brooks.  So  far  as  I  know  these  iron  ores,  not  any  of  them 
have  been  developed,  but  I  am  always  expecting  they  will  find  some 
method  by  which  they  can  utilize  them.  The  large  deposits  that  I 
know  of  are  in  southeastern  Alaska,  in  the  Ketchikan  district. 
According  to  analyses,  some  of  those  ores  are  Bessemer  ores,  and  yet 
they  do  carry  a  small  percentage  of  copper. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  percentage  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  it  ran  up  to  55  per  cent,  or  something  like 
that,  but  do  not  remember.  It  is  some  years  since  I  have  looked  at 
the  analyses. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  it  carries  some  small  quantity  of  copper? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes;  they  are  low-grade  copper  deposits  or  high- 
grade  iron  ores,  whichever  you  want  to  call  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  possible  to  smelt  those  ores  so  as  to  save'  the 
copper  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  been  told  by  metallurgists  that  something  has 
been  done  on  those  lines,  but  I  know  very  little  about  it  myself. 
There  was  a  proposition  made  some  years  ago  to  crush  this  ore  and 
separate  the  iron  magnetically,  but,  of  course,  the  difficulty  there  is 
that  the  smelters  do  not  want  the  crushed  iron  ore.  Thev  have  to 
briquet  it  first,  and  then  smelt  it  afterwards. 

Senator  Waijsh.  The  chief  value  of  those  in  the  east  would  l>e  for 
fluxing? 

Mr.  Brck)K8.  Yes,  sir — the  iron  ores? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  Prince  William  Sound  coppers  are  of  consider- 
able value  in  connection  with  the  ores  of  the  Chitina  district? 

The  Chairman.  If  homesteading  was  permitted  in  Alaska  and  the 
resources  were  opened  up  under  some  proper  system  exclusive,  we  will 
say,  of  the  timber,  reserving  that  for  general  use,  do  you  not  believe 
that  there  would  be  a  great  influx  of  population  following  these  rail- 
roads or  even  preceding  them  as  they  were  building? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  You  have,  for  example,  the 
Susitna  Valley.  I  think  that  there  would  be  a  great  many  home- 
steads taken  up  there.  I  think  the  same  is  true  in  the  Tanana  Valley, 
nnd  I  have  little  doubt  the  same  is  true  of  the  upper  Kuskokwim 
Valley. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  men  preceding  the  building  of 
those  roads  looking  for  good  land  ? 
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Mr.  Brooks.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  As  a  nation,  you 
know  better  than  I  do,  we  are  getting  land  hungry.  Our  people 
would  certainly  go  there  in  order  to  take  up  land.  They  would  liave 
no  harder  conditions  to  contend  with  than  they  had  in  the  past.  In 
fact,  conditions  are  much  easier. 

There  is  one  resource  that  I  want  to  speak  of,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  been  laughed  at  a  good  deal  for  suggesting  it,  and  that  is 
the  reindeer  of  Alaska. 

We  have  in  Alaska  enormous  pasturage  for  reindeer.  The  wild 
reindeer  live  in  enormous  herds.  I  have  traveled  for  days  and  weeks 
together  and  never  have  been  out  of  the  sight  of  caribou,  and  where 
the  wild  deer  can  range  the  domesticated  can  live. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  speak  of  the  caribou  as  wild  reindeer? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes;  the  woodland  caribou  is  larger  than  our  rein- 
deer, but  it  is  practically  the  same  animal.  We  have  in  Alaska  the 
woodland  or  large  caribou,  and  we  also  have  the  barren-ground  cari- 
bou, which  is  practically  the  same  animal  as  the  reindeer.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  an  enormous  area  of  reindeer  pasturage  in 
Alaska.  You  might  sa^  offhand  that  outside  of  the  high  ranges 
covered  with  snow  and  ice  and  the  areas  which  are  good  for  timber, 
agriculture,  or  cattle  raising  pretty  nearly  all  other  lands  may  be 
good  for  reindeer  pasturing.  That  is  possibly  a  sweeping  statement, 
but  you  take  it  at  this  region  here  [indicating],  that  I  am  familiar 
with,  the  Alaska  Bange  scopes  off  to  a  plateau,  which  stands  about 
2,500  feet  above  sea  level.  That  plateau  in  turn  slopes  down  to  the 
timbered  lowland  of  the  upper  Kuskokwim.  In  that  plateau  the 
valleys  are  cut  down  possibly  200  to  300  feet  deep.  In  those  valley 
bottoms  there  is  good  grass.  On  the  plateau  country  is  the  reindeer 
moss  that  furnishes  pasture  for  the  reindeer. 

Those  conditions  prevail  over  many  other  parts  of  Alaska.  In  the 
Yukon-Tanana  region  when  you  get  above  the  area  of  good  grass- 
land you  find  some  reindeer  moss.  However  that  may  be  in  the 
upper  country,  you  certainly  have  it  in  the  Alaska  Range,  and  you 
have  it  down  in  this  barren  ground  or  tundra  area  of  the  coast.  As 
you  know,  the  Government  has  had  reindeer  herds  scattered  over 
various  parts  of  Alaska,  and  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  future 
importance  of  the  reindeer. 

As  long  as  you  have  no  transportation  this  industry  is  only  of  local 
interest.  With  a  railroad,  for  example,  into  the  Kuskokwim,  and 
with  the  price  of  beef  going  up  all  the  time — and  the  possibility  of 
reducing  is  slight,  because  the  cattle  ranges  are  growing  scarce — 
reindeer  raising  might  become  important.  If  we  can  get  our  people 
to  eating  reindeer  meat,  that  should  be  produced  cheaper  than  beef, 
I  think  it  is  a  resource  which  is  of  really  national  importance.  It  is 
a  question  of  raising  hundreds  and  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  rein- 
deer in  Alaska. 

Senator  Wai^h.  What  do  they  require  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  They  require  a  herder  to  a  certain  number  of  reindeer 
with  proper  dogs,  but  I  do  not  know  the  details  as  to  just  how  much 
attention  they  should  have. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  mean  how  much  feed  do  you  have  to  provide 
for  them? 
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Mr.  Brooks.  You  do  not  have  to  provide  any  feed — nothing  at  all. 

Senator  Waijsh.  Do  you  meati  that  they  would  graze  the  year 
around  i 

Mr.  Brooks.  They  would  graze  the  year  around.  If  the  snowfall 
was  on  the  ground  they  would  paw  off  the  snow.  The  snowfall  in 
the  interior  is  not  heavy.  They  would  paw  it  off  and  support  them- 
selves the  year  around. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  do  you  want  to  herd  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  have  got  to  keep  the  wolves  and  the  siwash  dogs 
away  from  them.  You  have  got  to  look  after  them  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent.   Just  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Just  about  like  sheep? 

Senator  Jones.  Are  they  suited  for  anything  except  use  for  meat? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Probably,  but  there  are  so  many  Alaskans  in  the 
room  that  I  would  not  dare  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  advisability 
of  using  them  for  transportation. 

Senator  Walsh.  At  what  age  do  they  mature? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  not  faminar  enough  with  the  details  to  say. 

Senator  Walsh.  About  what  weight  do  they  attain  at  maturity? 

.The  Chairman.  They  will  dress  about  250  pounds. 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  fall  of  1899  when  we 
got  those  reindeer  from  the  ranges  of  Siberia  at  Nome  we  thought 
it  was  the  finest  meat  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  finest  meat  in  the  world.  At  least  it 
was  then. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  remember  this  commission  recommended  the 
building  of  these  roads  by  the  Government.  Why  has  private  enter- 
prise constructed  these  roads? 

Mr.  Brooks.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  withdrawal  of  the  coal 
lands  has  prevented  certain  enterprises.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  if  title  iiad  been  passed  to  the  Bering  River  coal  fields— 
to  a  sufficient  area — so  that  coal  could  be  mined,  that  a  railway 
would  have  been  built  to  this  field  from  Cordova  or  from  Controller 
Bay.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  Matanuska  field.  That  is  only 
part  of  it.    I  do  not  think  that  is  the  whole  story. 

Senator  Walsh.  Take  this  Cordova-Fairbanks  route.  Undoubt- 
edly if  the  coal  fields  had  been  opened  the  branch  would  have  gone 
over  there,  or  else  there  would  have  been  a  direct  line  down  to  Con- 
troller Bay? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  would  the  road,  in  your  judgment,  have  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Chitina  junction? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  opinion  I  have  had — it  is  only  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion— ^is  that  the  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  the  industries  due 
to  the  opening  of  the  coal  fields — I  might  say  the  development  of 
coal  fields,  because  that  is  what  I  mean,  the  actual  mining  of  coal- 
would  have  carried  those  railroads  far  beyond  what  they  are  now. 

I^t  us  take,  for  in^^tance,  these  two  railroads.  [Indicating  the 
Copper  River  Railway  and  Alaska  Northern  Railwav.]  Suppose,  for 
instance,  they  buy  coal  for  $2.50  a  ton.  There  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween running  a  railroad  on  coal  at  $2.50  a  ton  and  paying  $11  and 
$12  a  ton.  I  do  not  believe  either  of  those  railroads  have  ever  bought 
any  coal  for  much  less  than  $10  or  $11,  and  they  have  probably  paid 
more.    That  is  an  enormous  item  in  the  operating  cost  of  a  railroad. 
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Senator  Walsh.  The  same  way  with  the  other.  Suppose  that  the 
coal  fields  had  been  opened  under  some  system  which  would  have 
been  inciting  to  capital  to  develop  it ;  do  you  think  that  this  Alaska 
Northern  line  would  have  ended  there  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  if  development  had  gone 
on  in  mining  coal,  which  railroad  would  have  been  the  first  to  push 
through  to  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  either  one  or  the  other  would  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  it  is  most  probable.  Of  course,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  say,  because,  I  suppose,  alter  all,  it  rests  in  the  action  of  a 
few  men  who  may  be  the  principal  movers  in  each  of  these  enter- 
prises. You  know  how  it  is — ^if  a  re^on  is  opening  up  and  develop- 
ing and  boom  times  are  on,  enterprises  go  right  anead,  are  carried 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave  before  the  reaction  comes,  before  it  is  dis-* 
covered  that  everything  is  not  as  fine  as  it  appears.  I  think  the 
reaction  has  come.  I  think  men  are  goiiig  to  be  more  conservative 
in  Alaska  ventures. 

Those  coal  fields  first  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  people  in 
1900 — not  the  general  pubfic,  but  people  who  were  on  the  ground. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  large  market  for  coal  on  the  west  coast. 

Only  a  few  years  later  there  was  something  of  a  famine  out  there 
because  the  British  Columbia  collieries  were  closed  on  account  of  a 
strike.  It  seemed  then  that  if  this  Alaska  coal  were  developed  there 
was  a  promise  of  a  market  for  possibly  several  million  tons.  The 
coal  consumption  was  about  4,500,000  tons  in  the  west  coast  States — 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.  At  that  time  many  were 
anxious  to  get  Alaska  coal.  These  conditions  brought  about  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  northern  fields,  which  led  to  various  propo^ 
sitions  for  reaching  the  coal  fields  and  developing  Alaska.  Mean- 
while the  California  oil  production  began  to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  annual  output  was  then  about  8,000,000  and  at  present  about 
80,000,000  barrels.  Of  course,  that  has  cut  down  the  market  for  coal ; 
and  from  having,  you  might  say,  a  monopolv  of  the  coal  market  out 
there  the  fact  gradually  began  to  become  Known  that  it  was  very 
questionable  whether  Alaska  coal  could  compete  at  all  in  the  west- 
coast  market  with  the  oil.  Take  it  at  the  Treadwell  mines ;  they  have 
introduced  oil,  and  I  doubt  if  you  could  give  them  Alaska  coal  now. 
These  companies  have  oil  burners,  and,  as  they  were  among  the 
largest  consumers  of  coal,  it  has  cut  down  one  possible  market  for  the 
Alaska  coal.  Of  course,  there  is  a  market  left,  but  it  is  so  much 
smaller  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  that  the  outlook  is  not  very 
hopeful. 

There  is  another  condition  that  has  arisen  since  then.    That  is  the 
Panama  Canal.    We  know  they  can  load  coal  at  Norfolk  for  $2  or 
$2.50  a  ton.    The  Navy  buys  a  high-grade  coal  for,  I  believe,  some- 
thing like  $2.70  at  Norfolk.    It  seems  that  coal  can  be  transported 
for  $2  or  $2.50  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  west  coast  if  there 
are  no  tolls.    If  you  can  land  that  coal  at  San  Francisco,  say,  for 
$i.50  or  $5  a  ton,  it  is  a  question  whether  Alaska  coal  can  compete 
in  that  market  with  the  eastern  coal.    The  eastern  coal  is  mined  at, 
say,  90  cents  a  ton,  whereas  the  Alaska  coal  can  probably  not  be 
mined  for  less  than  $2  a  ton.    If  the  Alaska  coal  can  not  compete  iu 
the  California  market,  that  changes  the  situation  very  materially. 
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I  suppose  the  men  who  ai*e  interested  in  these  developments  know 
that  the  Panama  Canal  is  likely  to  give  them  a  strong  competitor 
in  the  coal  trade  on  the  west  coast.  The  oil  production  has  been  in* 
creasing  right  along.  If  the  oil  production  would  only  stop  in- 
creasing there  would  be  some  hope,  but  it  is  being  produced  raster 
than  it  can  be  used.  So  there  is  no  hope  at  the  present  time  that 
there  will  be  any  demand  for  the  coal  for  those  purposes  in  which 
oil  is  now  used.  Of  course,  you  still  have  the  coke  market  and  the 
local  market  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Doctor,  may  I  ask  if  you  figured  the  British 
Columbia  discoveries  in  recent  years  are  goin^  to  be  a  factor? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  presume  Mr.  MacKenzie  refers  to  the  coal  in  the 
Ground  Hog  district,  which  is  the  northern  part  of  British  Columbia. 
By  the  shortest  route,  I  think  it  is  about  140  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  best  information  I  have  about  the  field  is  that  they  have  coal 
about  the  same  grade  we  have  in  Alaska.  That  may  affect  the  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  believe  that  coal  will  come  into 
Alaska,  but  it  may  cut  out  some  of  the  outside  markets  for  the  coal. 
In  any  event,  the  outlook  for  coal  mining  is  not  very  attractive  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  10  years  ago  when  we  first  heard  about  these 
coal  fields. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  vou  think  the  opportunity  came  to 
Alaska,  but  it  has  pretty  much  gone  by  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  just  my  opinion,  that  the  opportunity  for 
developing  those  coal  fields  on  a  large  scale  has  gone  by.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  we  may  not  have  a  market  for  half  a 
million  tons,  butlialf  a  million  terns  is  not  large  enough  to  develop 
a  big  industry. 

Senator  Jones.  Right  in  that  connection,  I  might  suggest  that 
I  understand  the  Crows  Nest  coal  has  taken  the  place  on  the  rail- 
roads, and  thev  have  thrown  their  inferior  coal  on  the  market. 
That  might  taKe  away  a  part  of  the  market  that  might  come  to 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  would  not  be  afraid  of  the  competition  with  in- 
ferior coals,  because  the  Alaska  coal  is  of  so  very  much  higher  grade 
that  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  much  danger  of  that. 

Senator  Wai^sh.  The  Crows  Nest  coal  has  been  on  the  market 
for  a  long  time,  has  it  not.  Doctor?  That  has  been  on  the  market  for 
all  this  period? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  not  sure  when  it  was  first  developed.  I  think 
it  was  about  10  years  ago. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  it  is  much  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  was  thinking  about  the  larger  development. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  loiow  of  any  recent  changes  in  the  coal 
situation  in  British  Columbia  that  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
affect  the  market  conditions? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No:  I  do  not  know,  sir,  except  this  discovery  that 
Mr.  MacKenzie  called  my  attention  to  of  the  so-called  Ground  Hop 
district  in  northern  British  Columbia.  The  Canadians  are  very 
active  in  building  railroads  up  into  that  northwest  country.  They 
have  discovered  a  large  coal  field  up  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  high-grade  coal. 
I  think  that  is  lignite. 
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Mr.  Steele.  Doctor,  if  the  railroad  would  go  in  from  Haines 
through  the  Ground  Hog  country,  through  that  first  line  of  road 
which  you  have  described,  would  it  not  go  through  a  coal  field  about 
100  miles  long  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  can  not  speak  definitely  on  that,  although  I  went 
over  the  whole  route.  I  went  ail  the  way  through  to  Fairbanks,  and 
I  saw  no  coal,  but  it  was  a  very  rapid  reconnaissance,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  was  in  Canadian  territory,  which  I  examined  only  m  a 
very  casual  way.  We  were  heading  for  Alaska  at  the  time.  I  have 
heard  it  reported  that  there  was  coal  on  the  White  River,  but  on  the 
Canadian  side.    I  do  not  know  of  any  coal  on  the  Alaska  side. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  remember.  Doctor,  where  Bear  Camp  is  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  There  is  coal  just  beyond  Bear  Camp. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  coal  in  there. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  proportion  of  Alaska  has  been  surveyed 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  Dr.  Brooks? 

Mr.  Brooks.  About  20  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  About  one-fifth  in  a  preliminary  way? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  manv  miles  of  coal  area  have  vou  dis- 
covered  in  that  one-fifth? 

Mr.  Brooks.  What  we  call  coal  fields,  which  is  not  proven  coal 
land  by  any  means 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Understand. 

Mr.  Brooks  (continuing).  Is  about  12.000  or  14,000  square  miles; 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  do  not  know  what  you  will  discover  in  the 
other  four-fifths? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  forecast  that, 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  leaving  out  the  coal  as  an  incentive  to  the 
building  of  the  railroads,  with  the  exception  of  facilitating  the 
building  of  them,  you  btilieve  that  Alaska  furnishes  enough  other 
natural  resources,  do  you  not,  to  justify  the  development  of  that 
country  by  railroads? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  certainly  do,  sir.  I  think  there  might  be  some 
difficulty  to  get  private  capital  to  develop  it  without  some  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  doubt  whatever,  have  you. 
Doctor,  that  the  resources  of  Alaska  would  pay  the  Government 
back  for  any  money  it  might  advance  or  obtain  for  the  building 
of  those  roads? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  doubt  that  eventually  the  money 
would  all  be  paid  back.  Of  course  it  is  a  question  of  time.  It  is  like 
any  other  pioneer  railroad.  You  can  not  expect  returns  at  once  or 
very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  not  think  that  the  countrv  would  be 
developed  much  more  rapidly  by  the  building  of  railroads  by  the 
Government  than  by  individual  capital? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  rather  question  whether  private  capital  will  build 
the  railroads  at  all.  That  is,  I  mean  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  there  may  be  certain  portions  of  lines  built,  but  I 
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can  not  see  how  in  the  present  financial  conditions — ^the  little  I  know 
of  them — ^anybody  could  afford  to  put  money  into  an  extensive  system 
of  railroads  up  there. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  report,  unless  you  are  able  to  reduce 
freight  rates  there  is  no  use  in  building  a  railroad.  If  you  are  sim- 
ply going  to  put  freight  in  at  about  the  present  cost,  it  is  not  going^ 
to  develop  the  country.  You  have  got  to  get  it  down  to  a  point 
where  it  will  encourage  development.  I  think  that  is  impossible 
except  by  an  interest  rate  on  money  invested,  such  as  could  be 
secured  by  either  Government  construction  or  guaranty. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  did  you  say  your  omce  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  coal  in  the  Matanuska  field? 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  had  a  geologist  attached  to  an  Army  expedition 
that  made  a  very  hasty  trip  through  there  in  1898,  but  their  route 
was  such  that  they  did  not  happen  to  see  any  big  veins,  and  he  simply 
reported  that  there  was  coal  in  the  region.  At  that  time  coal  was 
about  as  valuable  in  Alaska  as  ice  is,  and  we  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it.  About  five  or  six  years  lat;er  we  obtained  information 
through  a  mining  engineer  in  Seattle — George  Jamme — that  he  had 
been  in  there  and  he  had  found  high-grade  coal,  and  knowing  this 
man's  professional  standing  it  ^ve  us  our  first  official  information 
that  there  was  high-grade  coal  in  this  field.  Our  first  examination 
was  made  a  year  or  two  later,  as  we  did  not  have  a  party  in  the 
field  until  about  1905  or  1906. 

Senator  Walah.  When  did  you  get  the  first  information  about 
the  Bering  field  f 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  had  the  saine  kind  of  information  about  the 
Bering  field  from  a  mining  engineer  in  1898,  but  our  first  official 
examination  was  made,  I  think,  in  1903. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  doctor  by  which  system 
Alaska  is  likely  to  be  developed  the  most  rapidly  and  practicably^ 
whether  by  the  Canadian  or  the  British  Columbian  system,  or 
whether  by  our  Government  building  and  operating  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  can  not  reply  to  that,  because  I  do  not  know  what 
you  refer  to  when  you  speak  of  the  Canadian  and  British  Columbia 
systems. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  The  British  Columbia  system  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  laid  out,  as  I  understand  it,  a  system  to  develop  their  terri- 
tory, a,tid  they  aid  private  capital  by  the  guaranteeing  of  bonds,  and 
in  some  instances,  I  think,  by  cash. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  understand  that  Canada  as  a  whole  is  in  favor  of 
cash  subsidies,  although  they  have  been  doing  some  Government  con- 
struction work  on  their  Grand  Trunk  system.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  am  in  a  position  to  say  which  would  be  the  better.  The  Canadians 
are  doing  both.  They  are  building  lines  and  they  are  subsidizing, 
and  they  are  guaranteeing  bonds.  They  are  doing  all  three,  and  in 
some  cases  the  road  gets  a  cash  bonus  from  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  ^ts  a  cash  bonus  from  the  provincial 
government.  They  are  certainly  giving  an  enormous  amount  to  aid 
m  the  development  of  their  northwestern  territory  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Much  more  than  we  are  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 
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Mr.  Rtan.  You  have  never  made  any  investigation  of  coal  at 
Yakataga  and  the  Bering  River  extension  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  I  might  say  that  we  planned  to  do  that  last 
year,  and  I  waited  patiently  all  summer,  but  had  to  give  it  up,  as 
our  appropriation  was  not  made  imtil  the  26th  of  August.  I  will 
add  that  I  am  now  waiting  patiently  again  until  the  sundry  civil 
bill  passes,  when  it  will  be  taken  up  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  have  you  any  farther  statement  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  I  believe  I  have  finished,  unless  some  one 
wants  to  ask  me  questions. 

The  Chairman.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  one  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  we  have  heard  yet.  We 
have  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

STATEKEHT  OF  PBOF.   CHABLES   V.    PIPES,   DEPAKTHENT   OF 

AOEICITLTTTEE,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

Prof.  Piper.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  In 
response  to  your  request,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
sent  me  to  tell  you  what  I  can  about  the  agriculture  of  Alaska.  I 
presume  he  has  sent  me  Ijecause  the  men  in  the  department  who  know 
more  about  the  subject  than  I  do  happen  to  be  out  of  the  city  at  the 
present  time.  My  personal  knowledge  of  Alaska  extends  only  to  the 
coast  region  westward  as  far  as  Unalaska.  I  examined  that  territory, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  grass  lands  in  the  year  1904.  Since 
then  I  have  kept  in  more  or  less  close  touch  with  the  agricultural 
progress  of  Alaska.  I  know  nothing  of  the  interior  except  from 
the  agricultural  reports  which  have  been  published,  and  some  miscel- 
laneous information  that  has  come  to  me  from  time  to  time.  I  shall 
therefore  have  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  any  shortcomings  in  my 
information,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  find  to  be  many. 

The  principal  agricultural  information  we  have  concerning  Alaska 
are  the  reports  published  by  Prof.  Georgeson,  in  charge  of  agri- 
cultural investigations  in  Alaska,  and  which  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished since  the  year  1900,  I  believe.  These  reports  contain  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  at  a  number  of  experiment  stations, 
and  also  the  experiences  of  many  individual  farmers,  which  informa- 
tion is  of  course  of  considerable  value.  The  examination  of  the 
coastal  grass  lands  which  I  made  in  1904  was  at  the  instigation  of 
Prof.  Georgeson.  In  the  year  1909  a  request  was  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asking  for  a 
Sneral  reconnoissance  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  Alaska,  and  Prof. 
5vi  Chubbuck  was  commissioned  to  do  this  work,  on  which  he  spent 
two  seasons.    I  have  here  the  manuscript  of  his  report. 

The  object  of  his  reconnoissance*  as  I  understand  it,  was  to  get  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  countr}\  and  with  that  personal  knowl- 
edge and  the  experimental  results  which  had  already  been  obtained 
to  present  a  concise  report  on  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  Territory 
and  their  possible  future  utilization. 

I  may  say  incidentallv  that  it  is  very  difficult  in  agricultural  work 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  possible  value  of  a  region  without  visiting 
it  personally.  From  reports  and  information  one  can  draw  certain 
conclusions,  but  naturally  he  is  cautious  in  doing  so  unless  he  knows 
the  country  at  first  hana.    Even  then  he  may  draw  erroneous  con- 
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elusions,  as  some  of  us  did  a  few  years  back  in  estimating  the  possible 
value  to  agriculture  of  our  western  semiarid  lands. 

The  total  amount  of  available  information  in  regard  to  Alaska 
indicates  some  things  very  clearly.  In  the  greater  parts  of  the 
Territory  hardy  vegetables  can  be  grown  successfully,  and  have  been 
grown  practically  ever  since  the  ^Russian  settlement  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that  over  practically  all  the 
country  south  of  the  Yukon  vegetables  sufficient  for  local  use  can  be 
grown. 

In  regard  to  grass  possibilities,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
wherever  lar^e  quantities  of  grass  occur  methods  will  be  found  to 
utilize  it  profitably.  That  matter  could  be  discussed  in  considerable 
detail,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  necessary.  . 

The  third  and  most  interesting  question  regarding  the  future 
agriculture  of  Alaska  centers  about  the  possibilities  of  gi*ain 
production. 

So  far  as  railways  into  the  interior  are  concerned,  any  great 
amount  of  agricultural  freight  in  the  future  would  have  in  the  main 
to  come  from  and  on  account  of  possible  grain  production — that  is, 
the  production  of  other  things  like  dairy  products,  or  even  meats, 
would  not  3'ield  any  very  great  amount  of  ireight. 

The  most  interesting  experiment  stations,  so  far  as  this  problem  is 
concerned  in  Alaska,  are  those  at  Hampart,  which  has  been  con- 
ducted since  about  1000,  Fairbanks,  where  the  experiment  station 
has  been  in  existence  since  1907, 1  believe,  and  Copper  Center,  cm  the 
Copper  River,  where  an  experiment  station  was  conducted  from  1902 
to  190().  At  the  first  two  of  these  interior  stations — Rampart  and 
Fairbanks — spring-sown  oats  and  spring-sown  barley  have  yielded 
good  crops  practically  every  year  they  have  been  tested.  Fall-sown 
rye  and  fall-sown  wheat  mature,  but  there  is  usually  considerable 
winter  killing,  especially  in  the  wheat,  due  to  too  thin  snow  protec- 
tion from  the  severe  cold.  At  both  of  these  stations  a  large  amount 
of  time  has  been  spent  in  the  endeavor  to  breed  up  hardier  varieties 
of  all  these  grains  better  suited  to  the  conditions  m  Alaska.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  varieties  of  these  cereals  will  be  developed 
better  adapted  to  the  region  than  any  we  now  possess.  However, 
among  the  numerous  varieties  tested,  a  good  many  varieties  of  oats 
and  barley  have  succeeded,  as  I  have  stated.  The  ryes  have  done 
very  well,  and  some  fall-sown  wheats  have  given  very  good  results. 
Spring-sown  wheats,  I  think,  in  no  case  have  matured.  At  Copper 
Center  the  results  have  not  been  as  favorable.  During  the  six  years 
that  the  station  was  conducted  spring-sown  grains — that  is,  oats  and 
barley — matured  perfectly  only  one  season. 

Mr.  JosLvx.  Have  you  the  report  of  the  superintendent  at  the 
agricultural  station  at  Fairbanks  for  the  year  1912? 

Prof.  Piper.  It  has  not  been  published  yet. 

Mr.  JosLYN.  I  have  samples  of  spring-sown  wheat  here  which  pro- 
duced 60  bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to  his  last  statement. 

Prof.  Piper.  Sown  last  spring? 

Mr.  JosLYN.  1912. 

Prof.  Piper.  I  have  gotten  some  of  the  1912  results  verbally,  but 
the  report  has  not  been  published  as  yet. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  May  I  ask  a  question  about  that  experimental 
farm  at  Copper  Center?     Is  it  not  true  that  that  was  unfortunately 
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located,  with  only  a  very  little  deep  soil  on  top  of  washed  gravel,  and 
ihey  had  trouble  about  drying  out? 

Prof.  Piper.  I  have  heard  some  such  statements,  but  whether  the 
soil  was  good  or  bad,  the  frost  was  the  principal  difficulty  at  Copper 
Center.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  immediate  contiguity  of  very 
high  mountains,  and  I  think  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  land 
higher  up  the  valley  is  more  desirable  for  farming  than  that  around 
Copper  Center.  At  least  I  have  heard  that  statement  made  by  sev- 
eral different  people. 

Three  years  out  of  the  six  the  crops  at  Copper  Center  were  a  com- 
plete failure,  and  that  in  part  has  led  to  a  temporary  abandonment 
of  that  station. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  do  not  they  try  it  a  little  farther  up  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  Lack  of  funds  has  been  the  principal  reason,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  the  reason  you  abandoned  it  at  Copper  Cen- 
ter, or  because  of  the  unfavorable  conditions? 

ifr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Back  at  Willow  Creek  they  raise  good  crops. 

Prof.  Piper.  My  understanding  of  the  abandonment  of  Copper 
Center  was  that  much  more  profitable  results  could  likely  be  gotten 
at  Fairbanks  for  the  time  being. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  running  all  these  three  stations  at  the 
same  time,  were  you  not  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  There  are  more  stations  than  that  being  run  at  the 
present  time  on  a  total  appropriation  of  $30,000  a  year.  There  is  one 
at  Sitka,  another  near  Kadiak. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  it.  I  was  wondering  when 
you  abandoned  that  why  you  coulanot  have  gone  a  little  farther  up 
the  valley. 

Prof.  Piper.  The  reason  for  it,  as  I  understand,  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Tanana  Valley  country  and  the  desirability  of  getting 
agricultural  information  there. 

Senator  Jones.  Increasing  your  efforts  there,  then? 

Prof.  Piper.  The  development  of  the  Copper  River  region  antici- 
pated at  the  time  that  the  station  was  there  established  did  not 
materialize. 

When  it  comes  to  predicting  the  future  agriculture  of  Alaska  from 
these  experimental  results,  backed  up  by  the  results  of  many  farmers 
scattered  over  Alaska,  one  is  confronted  with  a  difficult  problem. 
Before  I  touch  on  that  I  may  state  that  most  of  the  work  done  at 
these  experiment  stations  have  been  done  on  small  plats.  The  yield 
of  oats  has  varied  from  50  up  to  125  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  barley 
from  50  to  60  bushels.  Yields  of  50  to  60  bushels  of  barley  were,  I 
understand,  secured  last  season  at  Fairbanks  in  pretty  large-sized 
fields.  No  wheat,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  been  grown  in  fields  of 
any  area,  or  at  least  where  considerable  fields  have  been  planted,  the 
winter  kilUng  has  been  so  severe  that  the  yields  have  been  small. 

There  can  be  no  question  from  these  results  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  production  of  grains  in  the  agricultural  lands  of 
Alaska.  Just  here  I  may  say  that  the  amount  of  tillable  land  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska  has  been  estimated  by  most  of  the  men  who  have 
attempted  to  make  an  estimate  at  about  30,000  square  miles.  The 
total  area  of  agricultural  lands  in  Alaska  has  been  estimated  at 
100,000  square  miles,  of  which  it  is  assumed  that  at  least  one-third 
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is  tillable,  and  that  of  that  tillable  land  probably  more  than  two- 
thirds  is  in  the  interior.  So  there  is  a  very  large  area  of  land  which 
if  capable  of  raising  profitable  crops  of  grain  would  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  freight.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  growing  these  grains,  especially 
the  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  In  fact,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
sufficient  of  them  will  be  grown  for  all  local  needs.  As  to  whether 
quantities  will  be  raised  that  could  be  exported,  I  am  very  far  from 
being  sanguine.  There  is,  as  I  understand,  in  the  interior  of  Alaska 
no  large  area  of  land  on  which  a  farmer  can  go  and  plow  up  as  he 
could  on  our  western  prairies.  I  therefore  do  not  see  any  chance 
for  rapid  development  of  that  region  in  the  matter  of  grain  produc- 
tion such  as  is  taking  place  in  Alberta  to-day,  and  which  took  place 
in  our  western  prairie  States. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  your  estimate,  Judge,  of  the  cost  of  clear- 
ing land  at  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  WiCK^RSHAM.  It  does  not  cost  much.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Joslin,  what  they  figure  on  down  there  ? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  The  report  of  the  farmer  for  the  experiment  station 
for  1911  showed  $200  an  acre. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  That  was  up  there  in  that  heavy  timber? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes ;  up  in  that  heavy  timber. 

Prof.  Piper.  That  was  also  about  the  cost  at  Kenai  on  lands 
covered  with  light  timber. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  is  heavy  timber — very  heavy  timber  at  Kenai. 

Prof.  Piper.  I  would  not  call  it  very  heavy. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  clearing  land 
up  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and  if  you  can  get  a  bum  on  the  ^ound 
and  kill  those  trees,  the  roots  will  lie  on  top  of  the  frost,  and  in  two 
or  three  years  you  can  go  along  there  and  almost  kick  them  out.  It 
is  very  easy.  Of  course  if  you  do  it  in  one  season  it  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive system. 

Prof.  Piper.  At  any  rate,  whether  you  put  it  at  $100  an  acre  or 
$50  an  acre,  you  can  still  get  good  farm  lands  in  the  United  States  at 
$50  an  acre.  However,  I  would  not  give  too  much  weight  to  that, 
because  the  pioneer  is  attracted  to  public  land  that  he  can  homestead 
even  if  it  cost  $200  an  acre  to  clear.  The  $200  an  acre  for  clearing  it 
is  based,  I  suppose,  on  wages  to  the  ordinary  laboring  man  of  $5  and 
$6  a  day,  and  if  a  fanner  clears  the  land  himself  he  saves  that  $5  or 
$6  a  day.  So  that  it  is  really  the  high  cost  of  labor  that  makes  the 
apparent  high  cost  of  clearing  that  land. 

Mr.  Chubbuck,  on  the  basis  of  his  reconnoissance  in  Alaska,  has 
given  expression  to  conservative  views  regarding  the  future  possibili- 
ties of  grain  raising  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  very  much,  I  think,  like 
the  ideas  I  have  presented. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  is  Mr.  Chubbuck  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  Mr.  Chubbuck  is  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  and  spent  the  years  1909  and  1910  making  an  agricultural 
reconnoissance  of  Alaska.  His  report  has  not  yet  been  published,  but 
will  be  shortly.  Mr.  Chubbuck  really  should  have  appeared  bofore 
this  committee,  because  he  personally  has  gone  over  these  lands  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska,  and  my  knowledge  is  secondhand. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  is  Mr.  Chubbuck? 

Prof.  Piper.  He  is  out  west  at  the  present  time. 
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Senator  Jones.  And  not  likely  to  be  in  the  city  for  some  time? 

Prof.  Piper.  Not  for  some  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Piper,  do  you  know  of  these  contemplated 
railway  lines? 

Prof.  Piper,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  One  is  suggested  to  run  from  Cordova  up  the  Cop- 
per River  here  [indicating]  to  the  Xanana  Valley  and  Fairbanks,  and 
the  other  is  to  take  the  line  from  Seward,  past  the  upper  end  of  Cooks 
Inlet  and  up  the  Susitna  Valley,  and  then  down  the  Nenana  Valley, 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nenana,  to  Fairbanks,  that  way.  I  wish  you 
would  have  the  kindness  to  follow  those  routes  for  us,  and  indicate  to 
us  what  the  agricultural  possibilities  would  be  along  both  of  them. 

Prof.  Piper.  Senator,  tnat  would  be  absolutely  hearsay  information 
on  my  part. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes;  biit  as  your  information  comes  to  you. 

Prof.  Piper.  Exactly.  My  understanding  is  that  there  is  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  arable  land  in  the  Copper  River  Valley. 
Some  people  also  think  that  the  land  up  the  Chitina  is  good  agricul- 
tural land.  Of  course,  as  I  stated  a  moment  a^o,  there  are  six  years' 
experimental  results  at  Copper  Center,  which  m  the  main  were  very 
discouraging  so  far  as  gram  production  in  that  valley  is  concerned. 
As  Mr.  MacKenzie  has  stated,  some  people  have  said  that  the  experi- 
ment station  was  not  well  located.  However,  the  principal  difficulty 
found  in  maturing  grain  at  Copper  Ceiiter  was  the  fact  of  frequent 
frosts.  Frosts  occurred  in  nearly  every  month  of  the  year  during  the 
six  years  that  the  station  was  established  there. 

The  upper  Xanana  Valley,  as  I  understand  it,  presents  conditions 
which  are  probably  not  very  different  from  those  farther  down  the 
valley  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairbanks.  At  least  that  is  my  general 
impression  of  the  region.  There  is  said  to  be  a  large  amount  of  land 
in  there  which  can  b^  tilled  and  a  larger  area  whidi  would  be  useful 
for  grazing.  The  results  at  Fairbanks  during  the  five  years  that  the 
experiment  station  has  been  conducted  at  that  place  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  have  given  results  in  the  matter  of  grain  production 
comparable  to  those  which  have  been  obtained  at  Rampart.  In  fact, 
in  the  matter  of  grain  production  the  most  satisfactory  results  in 
Alaska  have  been  secured  at  Fairbanks  and  Rampart,  so  far  as  the 
experiment  stations  are  concerned. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  character  of  your  information  from 
the  farmers  in  the  Fairbanks  neighborhood  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  Only  what  has  been  published  in  the  reports. 

Senator  Walsh.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  that  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  Generally  favorable.  That  is,  vegetables  do  exceed- 
ingly welL  Potatoes  yield  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  300  bushels  per 
acre.  The  quality,  where  they  are  properly  grown,  is  said  to  be  very 
good. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  follow  the  other  route  now  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  In  regard  to  the  other  route  I  am  personally  quite 
familiar  with  the  region  about  Cooks  Iitlet,  having  gone  over  much 
of  that  on  foot.  I  did  not  go  up  the  line  of  the  railroad  excepting 
for  a  few  miles  out  of  Seward.  That  has  already  been  explained  to 
you  as  quite  heavily  timbered  about  Seward.  Beyond  that  point 
t>r.  Brooks  has  explained  in  detail.  The  western  half  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  is  covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  timber,  mostly  spruce. 
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It  is  not  commercial  timber,  in  the  sense  of  being  saw  timber.  It  is 
useful  for  building  log  cabins,  for  fuel,  and  for  similar  purposes.  At 
places  along  the  coast  and  on  the  plateau  above  are  large  areas  of  grass- 
land ;  much  of  the  grass  is  luxuriant,  being  5  to  6  feet  taU.  In  fact, 
at  almost  any  place  on  the  peninsula  where  there  is  no  timber  there 
is  excellent  grass.  The  top  of  the  plateau,  near  the  head  of  Kache- 
mak  Bay,  on  the  north  side  is,  I  should  say,  2,000  feet  high  and  the 
top  of  that  plateau  is  covered  with  very  excellent  grass  indeed. 

In  most  places,  however,  around  the  western  edge  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  the  timber  comes  down  to  the  seashore,  so  that  there  are 
no  large  areas  of  ^assland  on  the  coast.  At  scattered  places  along 
the  Cooks  Inlet  side  there  are  areas  of  grass  which  come  down  to 
the  shore.  When  you  get  back  from  the  shore  line  there  is  more  or 
less  grass  everywhere  scattered  through  the  forest.  The  Kenai 
experiment  station  was  conducted  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years, 
beginning  in  1899.  There  were  conducted  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments under  the  impression  that  all  of  that  land  would  become  agri- 
cultural land,  principally  for  the  reason  that  the  old  Russian  settle- 
ments along  the  eastern  coast  of  Cooks  Inlet,  and  especially  farther 
up,  about  Sunrise  and  Hope,  the  vegetable  gardens  were  unusually 
good.  It  was  hoped  that  grains  could  be  matured  at  Kenai,  but  my 
recollection  is  that  only  one  year  during  the  period  that  the  experi- 
ment station  was  in  existence  did  tlie  oats  fuUy  mature.  There  was 
not  quite  enough  heat  during  the  summer  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  those  farmers  raise  any  grain? 

Prof.  Piper.  No,  sir;  only  vegetables.  I  did  not  get  up  into  the 
Susitna  Valley,  and  know  that  only  from  hearsay.  The  lower  Susitna 
Valley  is  said  by  all  the  people  who  live  in  that  region  to  be  the  best 
part  of  the  Alaska  coast.  The  lower  valley  at  the  present  is  cov- 
ered with  tall  grass,  very  similar,  I  understand,  to  what  occurs  down 
the  east  side  of  Cook  Inlet  and  on  Kodiak  Island,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly could  be  profitably  utilized  in  cattle  raising  and  sheep 
raising.  It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  the  lower  valley  of  the  Susitna 
will  become  profitable  land  to  farm. 

In  general,  my  impression  of  the  whole  interior  country  is  that 
there  will  be  successful  homesteads  wherever  there  is  a  local  market 
for  the  produce.  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  about  there  being  in  the 
near  future  any  surplus  produce  either  of  potatoes  or  potato  products 
or  of  cereals  which  will  be  exported. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Piper,  what  do  you  think  of  the  possibilities 
of  raising  meat  in  that  countrv — meat  that  might  be  exported  to  the 
United  States? 

Prof.  Piper.  The  report  which  we  published  in  1905  had  to  deal 
with  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  the  grass  of  Kadiak  Island,  Cook 
Inlet,  and  many  places  along  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands.  Much  of  this  area  is  covered  with  magnificent  grass, 
which  is  probably  at  its  best  on  Kadiak  Island,  but  it  is  very  excel- 
lent as  far  west  as  Unalaska.  There  has  been  a  company  raising 
cattle  and  sheep  on  KadiakT^sland  since  1903.  In  the  beginning  they 
made  serious  mistakes  and  lost  money,  but  after  they  got  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  they  have  been  doing  very  well.  They 
are  able  to  graze  cattle  on  the  grass  about  six  months  out  of  the  year, 
and  during  the  season  when  there  is  no  grazing  they  can  be  fed  on 
this  grass  preserved  principally  as  silage.     It  is  difficult  on  account 
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of  the  moisture  to  cure  hay,  but  in  favorable  periods  of  weather  hay 
can  be  cured.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  whatever  in  regard  to 
these  grasslands  bein^  capable  of  profitable  utilization.  When  I 
examined  that  re^on  the  price  of  beef  was  not  high,  and  it  was  quite 
difficult  at  that  time  to  see  any  possibility  of  raising  beef  there  and 
exporting  it  to  other  markets  than  those  on  the  Alaska  coast.  At  the 
present  high  price  of  beef  it  probably  could  be  exported  to  the  States 
profitably. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  grass  very  nourishing?  Do  they  have  to 
use  anv  other  feed? 

Pro:?.  Piper.  It  is  nourishing  and  keeps  cattle  in  good  flesh. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  thev  have  to  use  anv  other  feed  in  order  to 
keep  the  cattle  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  They  have  not  any  other  feed  to  use.  It  would  not 
pay  them  to  import  grain  feed. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  there  any  grasses  cultivated  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  Yes,  sir;  many  cultivated  grasses,  which  grow  well.  , 

Senator  Wamh.  What  grasses? 

Prof.  Piper.  Some  fairly  good  results  have  been  obtained  with 
timothy,  excellent  results  with  tall  oat  grass,  orchard  grass,  blue 
grass,  and  redtop ;  some  of  the  clovers  have  done  pretty  well ;  alfalfa 
does  not  succeed  on  the  coast,  but  some  excellent  results  were  secured 
at  Rampart,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  hardy  alfalfas  will  do  very  well 
in  the  interior. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  The  deep  soil  is  frozen,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Piper? 

Prof.  Piper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  And  they  get  a  subirrigation  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  At  a  certain  depth  you  get  frozen  ice,  and  that  gives, 
after  a  fashion,  a  gradual  irrigation  during  the  summer. 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  at  stock  raising  in 
the  Kenai  Peninsula  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cook  Inlet?  Were  not 
the  Russians  there? 

Prof.  Piper.  Oh,  yes;  there  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  that 
country  still  some  remnants  of  the  old  Russian  herds  of  cattle  there, 
a  breed  of  small^  scrubby-looking  animals.  Near  Kadiak  there  is  an 
experiment  station  now — one  of  the  Government  experiment  sta- 
tions— where  they  are  conducting  experiments  with  cattle  and  sheep^ 
using  Galloway  cattle. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  sheep? 

Prof.  Piper.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  breeds  are.  They  started  orig- 
inally with  sheep  from  eastern  Washington,  which  I  think  were 
Shropshire  grades.  At  the  present  time  various  breeds  are  being 
t'estea. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  think  of  the  reindeer  proposition? 

Prof.  Piper.  Personally.  I  have  no  knowledge.  Proi.  Chubbuck 
m  his  report  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of  it.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  the  amount  of  reindeer  moss  in  Alaska  is  enor- 
mous. Even  at  the  higher  altitudes  on  Kodiak  Island  there  is  con-i 
siderable  reindeer  moss. 

Senator  Walsii.  Do  the  cattle  eat  it? 

Prof.  Piper.  No,  sir;  the  cattle  do  not  eat  it — not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  nourishing  is  that  to  reindeer?  Do  they 
choose  it  in  preference  to  grasses? 
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Prof.  Piper.  It  is  my  understanding  they  feed  on  reindeer  moes 
almost  entirely. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  apparently  you  would  not  have  to  pro- 
vide any  other  feed  for  reindeer  at  all,  and  there  would  be  no  expense 
in  the  care  of  them  except  herding? 

Prof.  Piper.  That  is  all,  so  far  as  I  am  informed. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  the  reindeer  that  are  grown  up  there  now 
herded  ?  * 

Prof.  Piper.  Yes,  sir.  Originally  some  Laplanders  were  brought 
T)ver  as  herders. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  they  used  for  purposes  of  transportation  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  They  are,  in  Lap- 
land, of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Piper,  do  you  know  anything  as-  to  the  grass 
land  in  the  interior  of  the  Kuskokwim  Valley  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  I  have  no  information  about  that  valley. 

Senator  WAlsh.  You  are  familiar  with  the  region  covered  by  the 
Chugach  Forest  Reserve,  are  you  not? 

Prof.  Piper.  I  have  been  over  the  western  portion  of  it  pretty 
thoroughly  and  have  been  at  various  parts  along  the  coast  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions. 

Senator  Walsh.  Describe  for  us  the  timber  in  the  western  portion 
bf  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  You  have  told  us  about  the  timber  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Cook  Inlet. 

Prof.  Piper.  The  only  timber  I  have  seen  along  this  eastern  side 
[indicating]  is  a  little  timber  alon^  the  shore.  I  am  sure  all  that 
exists  is  close  to  the  shore,  except  m  the  neighborhood  of  Seward. 
The  timber  about  Seward  is,  I  think,  about  the  oest  timber  that  I  saw 
north  of  Yakutat. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  not  in  the  reserve,  is  it  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  No;  Yakutat  is  not. 

Senator  Jones.  I  mean  about  Seward? 

Prof.  Piper.  Seward  is  not  in  the  reserve.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  amount  of  timber  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
is  very  small. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula ? 

Prof.  Piper.  That  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 
In  the  interior  it  is  composed  of  fairly  high  mountains  covered  with 
snow  and  glaciers. 

Senator  Walsh.  Our  information  is  that  it  is  not  in  the  reserve. 

Prof.  Piper.  This  portion  [indicating]? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Prof.  Piper.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  boundaries  of  the  reserve. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  go  on  and  tell  us  about  the  remainder 

t)f  it? 

Prof.  Piper.  My  recollection  is  that  there  is  more  or  less  timber- 
usually  less — on  most  of  these  islands  in  Prince  William  Sound.  I  ilo 
not  remember  any  timber  about  Valdez— a  very  small  quantity  surely 
at  most.  In  fact,  my  recollection  of  the  whole  south  coast  of  the 
reserve  is  that  there  is  a  thin  fringe  of  timber  which  does  not  extend 
any  distance  back  from  the  shore  line. 

Mr.  Wtckersham.  The  mountains  approai:h  very  near  to  the  sea  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  The  mountains  approach  very  closely. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  that  timber  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  It  is  a  spruce  timber,  mostly,  and  some  hemjock.  I 
would  consider  none  of  the  timber  fit  for  saw  timber,  although  per- 
haps my  criterion  is  not  a  fair  one.  I  am  thinking  of  Puget  Sound 
timber  as  a  criterion.  Certainly  there  is  no  timber  in  the  Chugafek- 
Reserve  r^on  which  I  saw  which  could  be  compared  to  the  Puget 
Sound  timber  except  some  of  it  about  Seward.  I  doubt  if  anywhere 
unless  timber  were  very  scarce  that  it  would  pay  to  cut  those  logs 
into  boards. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  danger  from  fire  along  that  coast — 
forest  fires? 

Prof.  Piper.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  one  fire  near  the 
head  of  Kachemak  Bay.  A  vein  of  coal  was  on  fire  at  that  place, 
and  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  100  feet  on  each  side  of  that  burning 
vein  of  coal  the  timber  was  burned.  The  fire  did  not  extend  any 
greater  distance  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  it  not  extend  any  greater  distance? 

Prof.  Piper.  I  think  because  it  was  too  moist. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  not  spreading  very  rapidly  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  No,  sir;  you  could  go  through  the  fire  at  any  point. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  other  fire? 

Prof.  Piper.  The  other  fire  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Kenai,  and  I  think  it  spread  from  some  of  the  fires  started  to  clear 
the  slashing.  It  was  only  spreading  slowly.  It  did  not  amount  to 
anything. 

The  CiL4iRMAN.  Would  it  make  a  forest  fire  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  It  might  in  an  unusually  dry  season.  The  season  I 
was  there  I  would  not  anticipate  that  a  forest  fire  was  possible.  The 
timber  is  scattered,  and  unless  it  got  very  dry  I  do  not  see  how  fire 
could  spread. 

The  Chairman.  Was  anyone  putting  out  either  of  these  fires  when 
you  were  there  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  any  forest  rangers  around  there, 
did  vou  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  No,  sir.  This  was  before  the  Chugach  Reserve  was 
established. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  1904. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Piper,  from  your  familiarity  with  the  coun- 
try, can  you  tell  us  of  any  public  service  that  would  be  subserved,  in 
your  opinion,  by  the  continuance  of  that  forest  reserve  ? 

Prot.  Piper.  I  doubt  if  I  can  think  of  any,  Senator.  On  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  lignite  coal  which  can  be  picked  up  on  the 
bear»h  about  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  there  is  no  serious  fuel  problem. 
I  should  think  there  might  be  some  reason  for  maintaining  the  re- 
serve so  as  to  protect  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  For  firewood  in  the  timber? 

Prof.  Piper.  For  firewood^and  for  building  purposes.  But  apart 
from  that  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  want  to  preserve  it  for  building 
purposes  ? 
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Prof.  Piper.  Because  it  is  the  only  cheap  building  material  in  the 
region.  It  would  also  be  burned  for  fuel  away  from  the  readily  ac- 
cessible coal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  mere  matter  of  whether  it  shall  be  burned 
to-day  for  fuel  or  burned  some  time  in  the  future  for  fuel  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  Or  utilized  in  some  more  profitable  ways,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time  the  abundance  of  coal  ap- 
parently, in  your  judgment,  would  make  the  use  of  timber  not  par- 
ticularly inviting  for  fuel  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  That  is  my  judgment  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  use  for  fuel  there  ? 

Prof.  Piper.  They  use  this  lignite  coal,  picked  up  on  the  beach,  and 
wood  also.  The  summer  I  was  there  they  were  using  both  wood  and 
coal. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  know  what  they  paid  for  the  wood? 

Prof.  Piper.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  they  burned  wood  instead  of 
coal? 

Prof.  Piper.  They  burned  largely  this  lignite  coal.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  got  better  results  by  mixing  the  wood  with  the  coal,  or 
why,  but  they  were  doing  that.  It  may  be  simply  a  matter  of  con- 
venience at  times. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  make, 
Mr.  Piper? 

Prof.  Piper.  I  may  state  briefly,  in  conclusion,  that  my  own  view- 
point, and  T  think  that  is  the  viewpoint  Prof.  Chubbuck  has  taken — 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  one  Prof.  Georgeson  takes  in  all  his  reports — 
is  conservative  as  to  the  future  agricultural  development  of  the  in- 
terior of  Alaska.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  the  building  of  the  rail- 
ways there  will  be  plenty  of  literature  of  the  boom  type  published,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  something  of  a  calamity  to  induce  any  large  num- 
ber of  homesteaders  to  go  there  to-morrow  with  the  idea  that  it  could 
be  developed  rapidly  like  much  of  our  prairie  country  was  in  the 
West.  In  the  development  of  a  new  agricultural  region  usually  the 
first  development  is  live  stock  and  the  second  is  grain  raising — ^usually 
wheat  raising.  Now,  in  the  development  of  the  live-stock  industry  in 
Alaska  somewhat  different  methods  will  have  to  be  used  to  those 
'  which  farmers  have  been  familiar  with  in  the  States,  and  in  a  way 
they  will  have  to  feel  their  way  along  toward  the  most  profitable 
methods. 

In  the  matter  of  extensive  grain  culture,  while  that  may  be  possible 
I  feel  that  the  farmer  himself  will  have  many  problems  to  solve  before 
the  ordinary  man  can  be  advised  to  go  into  grain  fanning.  That  is, 
in  other  words,  I  would  fear  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  interior  of  Alaska  would  be  oi  holding  out  too 
roseate  hopes  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  its  agricultural  devel- 
opment, 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Do  you  know  if  the  reports  for  the  station  at  Fair- 
banks for  the  year  1912  have  yet  reached  the  department? 

Prof.  Piper.  All  the  direct  information  I  have  is  what  was  given 
me  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Evans  a  few  days  ago.  That  was  before  I  knew 
that  I  was  too  appear  before  this  committee.  He  was  incidentally 
telling  me  of  the  results  obtained  this  past  season,  and  mentioned  some 
of  those  results  to  which  I  have  called  attention.    So  I  am  quite  sure 
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that  he  has  the  manuscript  of  the  report,  and  it  is  probably  in  the 
printer's  hands  now. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  the  report  of  the  manager 
of  that  farm  for  the  year  1912  for  this  record  here? 

Prof.  Piper.  I  may  state  both  in  regard  to  Prof.  Chubbuck's 
report — and  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  Prof.  Georgeson's  report 
for  1912 — that  the  pol  cy  of  the  department  is  not  to  give  out  any  in- 
formation previous  to  publication  except  on  the  express  permission 
of  the  Secretary.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  if  there  is  any  informa- 
tion in  either  of  these  reports  that  it  is  desired  to  put  in  the  record 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  that  that  information  would  be  given 
by  the  Secretary  on  request.  This  report  of  Prof.  Chubbuck,  I  tnink, 
has  already  been  in  the  hands  of  some  members  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Piper,  that  I  have  seen  the  report, 
and  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  there  are  some  parts  of  that  report 
dealing  especially  with  the  possibilities  of  Alaska,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  well  ii  we  should  have  in  this  record.  And  as  you  have 
suggested,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary  would  permit  a  copy 
of  those  parts  to  be  made  and  inserted  in  the  record,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  to  make  that  request  of  him. 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Both  as  to  the  reports  for  the  year  1912  of  the  man- 
ager of  the' farm  at  Fairbanks  as  well  as  those  extracts  from  Prof. 
Chubbuck's  report. 

Senator  Jones.  My  recollection  now  is  that  in  Prof.  Chubbuck's 
report  he  discusses  in  one  place  what  we  might  term  the  area  in 
Alaska  that  is  suitable  for  possible  agricultural  development  and 
then  the  possible  development  Those  would  be  the  parts  of  the 
report  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  in  the  record. 

Prof.  PiPBR.  I  presume  if  the  request  were  made  broad  asking  for 
the  use  of  the  manuscript  to  copy  and  include  in  the  record  any  por- 
tion that  Uie  committee  desired,  the  Secretary  might  be  willing  to 
submit  the  entire  manuscript. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  might  be  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  such  parts  as  he  thinks  should  go  in 
would  be  all  right. 

Senator  Waiah.  What  was  the  company  operating  there  in  Ko- 
diak? 

Prof.  Piper.  The  cattle  company  ? 

Senator  Waubh.  Yes. 

Prof.  Piper.  It  was  originally  the  Frye-Bruhn  Co.,  of  Seattle,  and 
I  think  it  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Frye. 

Senator  Walbh.  How  did  he  get  the  title? 

Prof.  Piper.  I  am  not  informed,  but  the  headquarters  of  the  ranch 
was  an  old  farm  with  houses  on  it  that  he  purchased. 

Senator  Walsh.  Purchased  of  whom? 

Prof.  Piper.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  original  owner. 

Senator  Waiah.  Was  it  some  one  who  homesteaded  it? 

Prof.  Piper.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  got  title  by  homestead  or 
how  he  got  it.  He  was  a  farmer  there,  however,  before  there  were 
any  recent  laws  in  regard  to  Alaska.  Of  course  the  situation  on 
much  of  Kodiak  Island  is  that  if  a  man  controls  the  flat  land  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  fiords  he  practically  controls  all  of  the  grazing 
land  on  the  hillside  surrounding. 
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Mr.  BAULiAiNE.  I  wdnt  to  call  the  committee^s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Scandinavians  have  come  in  there  and  made  a  success  of 
farming  the  first  year,  knowing  the  climatic  conditions. 

Prof.  Piper.  What  type  of  farming? 

Mr.  Ballainb,  Garden  farming.    That  is  all  there  is. 

Prof.  Piper.  I  should  suppose  that  wherever  there  is  a  market  for 
the  produce  that  any  intelligent  farmer  looking  a  little  into  the 
methods  that  have  been  employed  in  Alaska  could  make  a  success 
of  it. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  Scandinavians 
go  in  and  make  a  success  from  the  starts  while  American  farmers 
have  to  learn  by  experience,  because  the  climatic  conditions  are 
pomewhat  different  from  conditions  farther  down  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  information, 
Mr.  Piper. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  May  19, 1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


MONDAY,  MAY  10,   1913. 

Committee  on  Territories. 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther considering  the  bills  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Ter- 
ritorv  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133)  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Present:  Senators  Pittman  (chairman).  Chamberlain,  Hitchcock, 
Walsh,  Owen,  Bristow,  and  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen^  the  committee  will  come  to  order.  We 
will  hear  from  Mr.  MacKenzie. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DONALD  A.  M'KENZIE. 

Mr.  MacKenzib.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  thoroughly  concur  with  the  honorable  chairman  when  he  congratu- 
lated the  Alaskan  Railway  Commission  for  the  splendid  and  com- 
prehensive report  submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
proposed  Alaska  railroad  development.  That  minor  errors  should 
be  found  in  the  details  of  the  hurried  examination  does  not  detract 
from  the  report  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  BrooKs's  many  years  of  observation  in  Alaska  enables  him  to 

five  the  committee  a  most  remarkable  fund  of  information  that  per- 
aps  no  other  one  person  possesses.  T  wish  briefly  to  call  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  some  facts  regarding  Orca  Bay  and  the  rail- 
road situation,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  Government  now  has  done 
what  I  thought  it  should  have  done  several  years  ago.  They  have 
outlined  a  general  plan  of  railroad  development  for  Alaska.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  some  minor  errors,  but  in  a  general  way  I  think 
their  report  is  aix)ut  along  the  right  lines. 
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The  recommendation  for  the  extension  of  the  Alaska  Northern 
Railway  in  that  magnificent  country  is  certainly  needed,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  development  there  should  take  place  immediately.  I  think 
there  should  be  no  delay.  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  a  great 
deal  of  that  territory,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  is  enough  there  to  war- 
rant the  building  oi  a  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  Kuskokwin  ? 

Mr.  MacICbnzib.  Yes.  I  think  the  report  of  the  committee  that  the 
Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  should  be  extended  is  cor- 
rect. They  should  take  into  consideration  that  the  Copper  River 
route  is  the  only  one  from  California  along  that  coast  to  Cook 
Inlet  where  a  railroad  can  get  through  that  coastal  range  of  moun- 
tains on  a  water  grade.  To  be  sure  they  have  a  good  many  diffi- 
culties to  overcome,  which  happens  with  all  new  roads,  but  I  believe 
that  in  a  few  years  the  Copper  River  road  will  reduce  all  these 
difficulties  to  the  minimum,  except  such  as  can  not  be  avoided  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States.  You  will  remember  that  even 
iiere,  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  we  had  an  inauguration, 
these  railroads  all  around  Wasnington  were  tied  up  with  snow. 
There  has  been  some  mention  about  snow  on  the  Copper  River  flats. 
There  is  quite  a  deep  snowfall  there  every  winter.  The  roadbed  is 
very  low,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  buck  that  snow  out  of  the 
way,  but  if  that  roadbed  should  be  raised  5  or  6  feet,  which  probably 
will  be  done  in  the  future,  then  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  keep 
their  tracks  clear.  There  is  also  trouble  from  snowslides  along  the 
line.  That  means  they  will  have  to  build  a  good  many  snowsheds, 
but  all  our  transcontinental  roads  have  that  to  do.  I  dare  say,  how- 
ever, that  any  railroad  that  crosses  the  coast  range  would  be  willing 
to  expend  maybe  two  or  three  million  dollars  to  jjet  a  water-level  road^ 
bed  into  the  interior;  some  of  the  Pacific  coast  railroads  are  expending 
huge  sums  to  reduce  the  grade.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  do  not  see  how  they  can  possibly  avoid  using  the  Copper 
River  route  and  the  Cordova  Bay  Harbor. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  in  charge  of  an  expedition  that  went  into 
the  Copper  River  country  to  make  a  reconnaissance  for  a  railroad  from 
the  coast  of  Alaska  to  the  interior.  We  selected  the  route  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad.  About  this 
time  there  were  several  parties  before  Congress  either  advocating  or 
trying  to  obstruct  railroads  for  Alaska.  At  that  time  my  people 
asked  the  Government  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  bonds  at  $30,000 
a  mile.  But  there  is  one  gentleman  here  present  this  morning  and 
his  friends  appeared  before  the  Senate  Territory  Committee  and 
objected  to  the  Government  subsidizing  any  railroad.  They  claimed 
that  thev  were  able  to  build  a  railroad  without  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment. To-day  that  same  gentleman  is  before  the  committee  strongly 
advocating  that  the  Government  build  a  railroad  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Name  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Mr.  John  E.  Ballaine. 

Mr.  BalliAine.  I  beg  to  correct  you,  Mr.  MacKenzie,  if  you  will 
permit  me.  I  did  not  say  at  any  time  before  any  committee  that  I 
was,  or  that  we  were,  able  to  build  a  railroad  in  Alaska  with  or', 
without  Government  aid.  What  I  did  before  the  committee  to  which 
Mr.  MacKenzie  referred  was  to  object  to  confining  the  benefits  of  the 
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bill  then  under  consideration  to  the  railroad  promoted  by  Gov.  Mc- 
Graw,  Andrew  Burleigh,  and  Mr.  MacKenzie.  Mr.  Frosty  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Alaska  Central,  made  a  statement  to  the  committee  that  he 
favored  a  Government  guaranty  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  his 
company. 

Mr.  MacKbnzie.  Yes;  your  attorney,  Mr.  George  Turner,  I  be- 
lieve, made  that  claim. 

Mr.  Baixainb.  But  George  Turner  was  not  my  attorney  when  he 
made  that  statement,  and  never  was.  He  was  Mr.  Frost's  attorney, 
and  spoke  for  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  MacEIenzib.  Another  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Rosine,  said  he 
had  the  money  in  his  vest  pocket.  All  these  gentlemen  are  now 
back  and  urging  the  Government  in  some  way  to  assist  them.  I 
believe  that  bill,  had  it  become  a  law,  would  have  saved  Alaska  and 
the  Government  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  That  bill  gave  the  Govern- 
ment absolute  control  of  the  rates  and  charges,  and  controlled  it  in 
every  way,  and  undoubtedly  if  that  bill  had  been  allowed  to  become 
a  law  we  would  have  had  a  railroad  in  operation  to-day  from  the 
coast  to  the  Yukon  River. 

I  hope  that  this  committee  will  take  into  consideration  that  plan 
of  building  railroads  in  Alaska  by  the  guaranteeing  of  bonds,  similar 
to  the  plan  now  pursued  by  the  people  of  British  Columbia.  In  my 
judgment  that  will  be  the  only  way  that  we  shall  ever  have  a  satis- 
factory railroad  system  in  Alaska.  Supposing  you  were  to  guar- 
antee 75  cents  on  the  dollar  and  let  the  other  fellow  put  up  the  25 
cents,  and  the  Government  put  up  the  75  cents.  Then,  we  will  say 
that  the  other  fellow  defaults  and  the  road  falls  back  on  the  hands 
of  the  Governpient.  You  will  then  have  a  railroad  built  for  you 
much  cheaper  than  the  Government  will  build  it,  and  in  all  possi- 
bility you  will  be  getting  for  75  cents  what  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $1,50. 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  about  Cordova  Bay.  I  hope  that  I  may 
be  able  to  give  a  little  information  about  this  harbor  that  may  be 
useful  to  the  committee.  An  important  problem  is.  Where  on  Orca 
Bay — usually  called  Cordova  Bay — can  the  ships  meet  the  railroad 
and  receive  from  it  cargo  in  the  most  economical  manner  ? 

Certainly  this  point  is  not  at  the  town  of  Cordova.  A  ship  draw- 
ing over  18  or  20  feet  of  water  can  not  ent^r  that  harbor  with 
safety  because  of  shoal  places  in  the  channel.  This  is  shown  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  charts,  and  is  emphasized  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  merchant  vessel  Pennsylvania^  that  draws  24  feet 
of  water.  This  craft  was  owned  by  the  same  interests  that  own  the 
Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway.  They  attempted  to  operate 
her  in  the  trade  to  Cordova,  but,  while  she  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ceeding up  Orca  Bay,  when  she  headed  into  the  Cordova  Channel  she 
always  found  ground  before  reaching  the  Cordova  Wharf.  The  com- 
pany was  obliged  to  sell  her. 

To  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  of  Cordova's  harbor,  Lient^ 
Commander  Cox,  of  the  Alaska  Railway  Commission,  has  suggested 
to  you  that  a  channel  be  dredged  south  of  Observation  Island  to  the 
present  wharf  at  Cordova.  Soundings  show  that  the  ground  to  be 
dredged  is  glacial  clay,  which  is  most  expensive  and  hard  to  handle. 
Further,  there  is  danger  that  in  the  dredging  operation  ledges  or 
reefs  of  rock  would  be  encountered  which  would  increase  the  cost. 
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The  channel  proposed  would  have  to  be  dug  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the 
present  main  channel  and  at  right  angles  to  the  swift-flowing  tides 
that  ebb  and  flow  from  the  sea  over  a  broad  stretch  of  mud  flats. 
Tt  is  certain  that  such  a  channel  would  quickly  fill  up  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  most  expensive  to  dig,  would  be  a  never-ending  expense 
for  maintenance. 

But  were  it  constructed  the  charts  show  that  there  would  be  only 
n  small  basin,  not  more  than  1,800  feet  in  diameter,  in  front  of  the 
dock  site  at  Cordova.    This  would  be  wholly  inadequate. 

The  scheme  proposed  by  Lieut  Commander  Cox  in  cost  would  run 
into  millions  and  would  not  provide  as  good  facilities  as  now  exist 
on  Orca  Bay  naturally. 

The  all-important  feature  of  the  problem  before  you  is  the  location 
of  the  coal  bunkers  from  which  coal  may  be  transferred  to  the  ships. 
An  ideal  location  for  these  bunkers  is  about  5  miles  to  the  northward 
of  the  present  Cordova  Wharf  and  on  the  east  shore  of  the  bay.  At 
this  point  there  is  a  depth  of  72  feet  and  wide  harbor  room  of  li 
miles.  Moreover,  the  location  is  sheltered  from  winds  sweeping 
down  from  the  head  of  the  bay.  There  is  ample  room  for  the  con- 
struction of  bunkers  and  docks  on  the  shore.  By  extending  the  pres- 
ent railroad  tracks  along  the  shore  the  whole  process  of  loading  coal 
can  be  accomplished  by  gravity. 

Bear  in  mind  that  all  ships  bound  for  Cordova  have  to  pass  this 
point;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  previous  investigations  of  all  of 
these  facts,  conducted  by  the  Government,  were  apparently  not  avail- 
able to  the  railroad  commission  in  making  its  recommendations. 
Only  two  years  ago  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  went  into  the 
whole  subject  for  strategic  reasons.  They,  like  the  railroad  commis- 
sion, determined  that  Orca  Bay  was  the  natural  and  best  point  for  the 
railroad  to  meet  the  steamships  and  to  transship  Bering  River  coal, 
but  they  determined  that  the  proper  location  for  the  coal  bunkers  was 
not  at  Cordova,  but  in  the  vicinity  I  have  indicated. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  Chief  of  Staff,  assisted  by  Maj.  (now  Lieut.  Col.)  Henry  T. 
Allen,  who  had  personally  been  all  over  the  ground,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Erasmus  M.  Weaver,  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  Division,  prepared 
recommendations  on  which  the  Government  set  apart  several  military 
reservations  on  the  bay  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  bay  and 
bunker  site,  and  also  the  Navy  Department  secured  the  setting  apart 
of  a  reservation  for  a  naval  station  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

The  naval  colliers  now  in  use  draw  28  feet  of  water,  but  the  new 
ones  now  under  construction  will  draw  32  feet;  if  the  bunkers  were 
located  at  Cordova,  it  would  be  impossible  to  serve  these  ships. 

Our  largest  vessel  on  the  Pacific  coast  draws  39i  feet  when  loaded 
to  full  capacity. 

A  word  more  about  Orca  Bay.  Commander  Belknap,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation,  informed  me  recently  that  16  battleships  could  be 
anchored  in  this  bay,  and  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  craft,  such 
as  torpedo  destroyers,  etc.,  could  be  anchored  in  the  vicinity  of 
North  Island. 

Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  bay  [indicating],  and  this  is  the  course 
of  the  ships  now  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jonbs.  The  stenographer  can  not  get  that  in  the  record 
very  well. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie.  Entering  Orca  Bay  from  the  west,  passing  north 
of  North  Island,  the  ships  make  a  curve  in  front  of  ShephercG  Point 
and  enter  the  Cordova  Channel. 

Mr.  WicKERSiiAM.  Going  southward? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Going  southward  to  the  town  of  Cordova,  we 
find  here  that  the  water  is  not  over  4  to  5  fathoms  deep  in  phtces. 
There  is  a  probability  of  rock  ledges  extending  across  this  channel 
in  manj  places,  although  personally  I  have  not  made  soundings  to 
ascertam  that  fact. 

You  will  observe  the  location  just  south  of  Sheperds  Point.  It  is 
weU  protected  from  the  winds  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  Hiere 
is  quite  an  area  of  level  land,  known  as  tideland,  on  which  wharves, 
docks,  bunkers,  etc.,  could  be  constructed. 

Now,  it  was  quite  natural  for  the  railway  commission,  or  for  Mr. 
Cox,  to  be  deceived  about  these  matters.  Standing  at  Cordova,  when 
the  tide  is  in,  you  can  not  see  the  defects  that  I  have  mentioned.  The 
(piestion  of  land  winds  is  a  problem  that  bothers  every  harbor  in 
southern  Alaska.  I  do  not  know  that  the  winds  are  worse  in  one 
place  than  in  another. 

When  speaking  of  the  railroad  up  the  Copper  River,  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  Maj.  Abercrombie  reported  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  build  a  railroad  through  the  canyon  of  the  Copper  River. 

Senator  Jones.  Before  you  leave  that  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
question.  As  I  understand  from  your  statement,  if  we  were  to  go 
where  you  think  we  ought  to  go  it  would  mean  the  extension  of  tne 
Copper  River  Railroad  5  or  6  miles  northward? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  It  would  mean  an  extension  of  about  5^  miles. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  that  be  very  expensive? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  It  would  cost  about  $250,000.  That  was  the  esti- 
mate of  our  engineer,  to  make  a  harbor  in  front  of  Cordova  large 
enough  to  handle  16  battleships ;  you  see  what  it  takes  up  here,  what 
they  think  necessary  in  this  space  [indicating],  it  would  cost  prob- 
ably some  $40,000,000  or  $50,000,000 ;  it  is  not  a  serious  undertaking 
to  extend  the  line  alonff  the  shore  to  the  mouth  of  Humpback  Creek. 
It  is  sidehill  rock  work. 

Senator  Jones.  Now,  you  may  go  on  where  I  interrupted  you. 

Mr.  MacKenzie.  Mr.  John  Q.  Jamieson,  an  en^neer,  perhaps  best 
equipped  to  solve  Alaskan  problems,  was  in  charge  of  our  engi- 
neermg  work  and  subsequent  results  show  that  his  findings  were  cor- 
rect, that  it  was  feasible  and  possible  to  build  a  railroad  throueh  the 
Copper  River  Canyon.  And  as  proof  that  Maj.  Abercrombie^  pre- 
diction was  wrong  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  railroad  now  through  the 
Copper  River  Canyon,  and  that  railroad,  undoubtedly,  can  handle 
freight  cheaper  to  and  from  the  interior  of  Alaska  than  any  other 
railroad  or  projected  road. 

Now,  in  speaking  about  the  Copper  River  Railroad  and  the  harbor 
of  Cordova  Bay  does  not  mean  tnat  a  railroad  to  Controller  Bay 
would  not  be  necessary,  I  know,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  a 
railroad  can  be  built  either  from  Controller  Bay  or  to  Katalla  and 
find  harbor  facilities  for  loading  ships  with  coal,  which  may  be  more 
economical  than  from  Cordova ;  but  still  conceding  all  this^  and  that 
probably  Ryan's  road  will  be  constructed,  allowing  all  this,  I  want 
to  say  that  the  development  of  Orca  Bay  and  improvement  of  its 
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harbor  is  necessary  from  the  defense  standpoint  and  for  commerce. 
I  will  insert  in  the  record  at  the  close  of  my  statement  some  extracts 
from  an  article  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  March  31, 
1911,  by  Willis  J.  Abbott,  that  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  the 
imm;Kldite  improvement  of  this  harbor. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say  about  the  railroad 
situation,  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  Chugach 
Forest  Reserve. 

Mr.  Graves,  in  his  address  before  the  committee  the  other  day, 
mentioned  the  fact  that  there  was  considerable  lumber  and  ties,  lo^, 
etc.,  cut  on  this  reserve  and  then  abandoned  or  wasted.  He  did 
not  mention  the  places,  but  I  know  that  quite  a  considerable  amount 
of  lumber  was  cyt  around  Katalla  and  Cordova  Bay  and  through 
that  section  of  the  country.  That  was  along  about  1906.  Railroad 
construction  was  going  on  then  lively. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  refer  to  his  statement  in  reference  to  the 
logs  and  lumb^  which  was  cut  and  abandoned? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  reserve? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Yes.  Railroad  construction  was  going  on  then, 
and  people  were  getting  ready  to  build  houses  and  build  docks  and 
all  manner  of  things,  and  some  of  this  lumber  had  been  cut  for  ties. 
This  lumber  is  good  only  for  temporary  railroad  work.  The  timber 
is  not  firm  enough  to  make  a  good  railroad  tie  for  permanent  use. 
It  is  so  soft  that  it  rail  cuts  in  that  moist  climate.  At  the  time  men- 
tioned everybody  was  making  preparations  to  build  something,  and 
of  course  everybody  needed  a  few  logs.  Then  came  along  the  closing 
down  on  the  coal  claimants;  everything  stopped.  The  people  who 
cut  the  timbers  now  had  no  use  for  lumber.  Then  the  Forester  came 
in,  as  I  understand  it,  and  attempted  to  collect  money  from  the  peo- 
ple for  this  timber  they  had  cut  before  the  Chugat^h  Reserve  was 
established,  but  everybody  went  broke,  and  I  guess  the  Forester 
did  not  have  very  good  success  in  making  his  collections.  Now, 
Alaskans  should  not  be  blamed  for  this  waste;  that  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  country  or  the  fault  of  the  people  that  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  this  timber.  Many  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  homes.  The  reason  was,  as  I  have  stated,  that  vicious  policy 
of  tying  up  the  country.  Mr.  Graves  also  spoke  about  some  fires 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Chugach  Forest  Reserve,  and  it  w&s 
mentioned  that  fires  had  been  started  to  destroy  the  m<  rsquitoes.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  Mr.  Graves  had  ever  carried  a  pack  over  those  hills  in 
Alaska  he  would  not  object  to  somebody  starting  a  fire  now  and  then 
and  burning  the  moss,  the  breeding  place  of  the  mosquitoes.  Often- 
times a  fire  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  that  country  to  open  and  de- 
velop a  mining  property,  yet  if  it  is  in  a  forest  reserve  and  you  did 
start  a  fire,  whether  necessary  or  not,  you  would  be  subject  to  arrest 
and  likely  get  it.  For  instance,  in  many  localities  in  the  placer- 
mining  districts  small  stunted  trees  grow,  not  larger  than  my  arm — 
small  black  spruce  trees — and  they  never  grow  larger  than  that 
[indicating].  The  ground  may  be  covered  with  12  or  18  inches  of 
moss.  In  the  interior  country  along  in  August  you  can  burn  that 
moss,  and  of  course  it  will  kill  the  small  trees;  but  they  are  of  no 
use  except  to  beautify  the  landscape.    After  the  tree  is  killed  it  dries 
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up  and  becomes  good  firewood.  The  moss  killed,  grass  soon  replaces 
it.  No  harm  has  been  done  by  these  fires,  as  it  gives  a  mmer  a 
chance  to  get  into  the  ground. 

The  ground  will  thaw  after  the  moss  is  burned,  and  the  miner  can 
work,  so  the  fire  is  a  real  necessity  and  a  blessing  in  many  places. 
Along  the  Valdez-Copper  River  trail,  over  which  I  passed  some  years 
ago,  it  cost  me  $1,900  to  transport  1,900  pounds  of  an  outfit  for  a 
distance  of  103  miles.  The  thing  that  made  it  cost  so  much  was 
the  difficulty  of  getting  over  that  trail.  First,  the  trail  had  been 
brushed  out  about  wide  enough  for  a  pack  animal  to  crawl  through 
small  brush  and  very  small  trees,  then  the  horses,  following  along 
one  after  the  other,  would  soon  have  the  trail  in  bad  condition ;  the 
thawing  ice  at  the  moss  roots  would  melt  and  fill  the  trail  with 
water,  which  was  soon  worked  into  miry  mud;  sometimes  the  ani- 
mals would  flounder  in  the  mire  and  we  would  have  to  fasten  ropes 
on  to  a  horse  and  haul  it  out.  There  was  one  portion  of  that  Valdez- 
Copper  center  trail  that  was  good,  where  we  could  travel  right  along 
without  trouble,  and  that  portion  was  where  Maj.  Abercrombie  had- 
burned  the  moss  when  he  built  the  trail.  We  could  travel  the 
burned  part  of  the  trail  with  as  little  trouble  as  you  can  travel  over 
the  ground  here ;  so  when  Mr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Greeley  told  you  that 
some  wicked,  bad  men  had  started  forest  fires — ^and  the  for^  needs 
protecting — ^the  fact  is  the  miners  knew  their  business,  and  when 
they  start  a  fire  it  is  proper  to  do  so.  Like  all  other  questions  that 
come  up  regarding  Alaska,  as  a  rule  the  people  on  the  ground  under- 
stand the  situation,  and  if  you  leave  it  to  the  Alaskan  people  they 
will  handle  their  own  business  and  handle  it  intelligently  ana  handle 
it  right. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  destruction  of  commercial  tim- 
ber by  these  fires,  has  there? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  never  saw  any  in  mv  life.  That  is  a  broad 
statement ;  of  course,  little  patches,  but  nothing  that  could  be  digni- 
fied into  what  we  understand  as  a  forest  fire.  If  fires  were  entirely 
prohibited  it  would  paralyze  mining  operations  in  places. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  these  fires  which  have  been  set  out  there 
for  the  purposes  you  mention  have  not  spread  over  any  broad  area 
and  destroyed  timber  which  could  be  used  for  mining  and  logging 
purposes? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  never  saw  where  any  great  damage  resulted 
from  fires.  I  lived  five  years  on  the  Koyukuk  River,  about  100  miles 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  We  have  timber  there  in  the  valleys  and 
small  timber  on  the  side  hills,  about  the  same  conditions  that  exist 
further  south  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  timber  on  the  Kanai 
Peninsula  ? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Spruce,  hemlock,  and  some  cottonwood,  but  not 
very  extensive  anywhere.  Speaking  about  the  timber  in  that  reserve, 
I  have  had  experience  with  it.  I  have  chopped  it.  I  have  built 
houses  with  it,  and  I  know  something  about  it  In  the  first  place, 
it  never  can  have  a  commercial  value  of  any  great  conse(]uence,  even 
right  in  that  community.  There  is  no  method  by  which  vou  can 
log  it  economically.  Most  of  this  timber  is  on  side  hills.  You  can 
not  work  a  logging  engine,  and  the  only  way  we  could  get  the  timber 
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down  was  by  peeling  the  bark  off  and  skidding  it  into  the  water. 
It  is  water-soaked,  heavy,  and  difficult  to  handle,  and  must  be  logged 
with  man  power,  which  makes  it  very  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  timber  grow  thick  or  scattered? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Very  scattered,  and  I  should  say  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  large  trees  are  sound  and  fit  for  timber.  They  are 
nearly  all  dozy,  overripe.  The  porcupine  is  a  great  benefit  to  that 
section  of  the  countrv.  He  girdles  tne  live  tree,  and  that  kills  it, 
and  then  that  tree  will  dry  standing  up  and  make  ^ood  firewood ;  so 
that  the  porcupine  is  useful  in  that  country.  We  would  like  to 
trade  for^  rangers  for  porcupines. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  nave  anything  more  that  I  desire  to  say 
further  than  I  hope  this  committee  will  do  all  it  can  to  give  us 
railroads  in  some  shape  or  form.  If  the  committee  can  not  see  its 
way  clear  to  follow  out  the  scheme  of  subsidizing  railroads  in  the 
manner  of  British  Columbia,  why,  then,  as  a  last  resort,  let  us  have 
Government-built  and  Government-operated  railroads.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  in  view  of  all  you  have  heard  about  Government 
operation  in  Alaska,  in  the  forestry,  in  the  land  office,  and  in  other 
places,  that  it  would  be  almost  cruel  to  put  this  extra  bureau  incubus 
on  us. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  MacKenzie,  what  interest  have  you  in  Orca 
Bay  ?    You  have  described  it  very  graphically. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  am  interested  in  a  tract  of  land  at  the  head 
of  the  bay.  I  intended  to  mention  it,  but  forgot  to  do  so.  I  have 
private  or  selfish  interests,  as  many  Others  who  have  been  before 
this  committee.  My  interest  is  in  this  tract  of  land  right  at  the 
head  of  the  bay. 

Senator  Jones.  What  size  tract  is  that? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  There  is  a  town  site  there,  called  Nelson  town 
site. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  land  in  it? 
•  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Two  thousand  acres  in  that  town  site. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  title  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  a  patent  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  where  those  coal  bunkers  should  be  located? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  No,  sir;  they  should  be  located  several  miles  to 
the  south,  about  3  miles  to  the  south,  between  Cordova  and  Nelson 
town  site. 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  What  reservations  are  there  on  the  north  there? 

Mr.  MacEjbnzie.  West  of  Orca  Bay  is  a  military  reservation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  the  other? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Adjoining  the  military  reserve  is  a  naval  reser- 
vation here  [indicatiM]. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  "niat  adjoins  the  town  site? 

Mr.  MacEjbnzie.  Yes.  And  these  three  islands  have  been  reserved 
for  defensive  purposes.  I  want  to  sa;^,  however,  that  while  I  am 
influenced  undoubtedly  by  self-interest  in  this  matter,  that  when  we 
went  to  this  section  of  Alaska  looking  for  a  good  harbor  and  railroad 
outlet,  the  whole  country  from  Valdez  to  the  eastward  was  open  to 
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US,  SO  we  had  no  interest  up  to  the  time  we  made  our  selection.     I 
should  like  to  insert  an  article  on  this  subject. 
The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

ORCA  INLET,  ALASKA.  IS  UNITED  STATES  LATEST  PROBtEM — NATURAL  HARBOR  rM- 
PREONABLE  TO  NAVAL  ATTACK  AND  WITHOUT  FORT — FIRM  FOOTHOLD  FOR  JAPANESE 
IN  CASE  OF  WAR,  AND  NEAR  GREAT  COAL  BEDS. 

It  is  a  harbor  big  enough  to  float  any  two  navies  now  on  the  ocean,  but 
entrance,  being  split  by  an  island,  is  scarce  a  half  mile  wide. 

On  every  side  about  the  harbor,  save  one,  rise  precipitous  mountains  towerinfj 
thousands  of  feet  into  the  air.     ♦    ♦     ♦ 

INLET   IS   A   COAL  OUTLET. 

Now  Orca  Inlet  is  the  tidewater  terminus  of  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western Railroad.  ♦  *  ♦  This  road  is  building  now  into  the  copi)er  terri- 
tory, but  a  spur  only  30  miles  long  has  been  surveyed  into  the  KataHa  cottl 
fields,  where,  as  the  latest  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  shows,  there  are 
close  upon  500,000,000  tons  of  coal  of  varying  quality  in  sight. 

As  yet  not  one  ounce  of  this  coal  is  permitted  to  be  mined  under  the  much- 
vaunted  conservation  laws,  and  the  railroad  is  run,  and  for  that  matter  the 
industries  of  Alaska  get  their  power,  from  imported  coal    •     *     ♦. 

INVITATION   TO   FOREIGN   FOE? 

Yet,  it  was  not  of  Alaska  coal  that  I  was  about  to  speak  for  the  moment, 
nor  yet  of  the  eccentricities  and  ImbedlltieB  of  the  conservation  laws  that  make 
the  hapless  Alaskan  send  to  Japan  or  Australia  for  the  fuel  that  is  bedded 
thick  in  his  own  yard.  What  is  beginning  to  Interest  the  Pacific  coast  is  the 
invitation  which  this  Orca  Inlet  offers  to  a  foreign  foe  seeking  a  foothold  on 
our  coast. 

California — and  Hobson — have  been  worrying  sorely  for  many  long  montlis 
lest  the  Japs  seize  Honolulu  and  make  it  the  base  for  a  descent  upon  our  Pacific 
coast.  *  *  *  Dread  has  been  expressed  lest  the  enterprising  little  men  of 
Nippon  might  seize  some  Mexican  port,  like  Magdalena  Bay,  and  make  it  the 
arsenal  from  which  to  dispatch  their  fleets  against  placid  Pasadena  or  thriving 
San  Francisco.  Now,  of  a  sudden  the  danger  point  is  shifted  far  to  the  noitli, 
to  Alaska,  the  part  of  which  in  our  schene  of  national  defense  has  hardly  yet 
been  debated.  |. 

THE  AMERICAN  PORT  ARTHUR. 

*  ♦  ♦  Here  is  this  inlet  of  Orca.  Seventy-two  fteet  of  water  is  shown  on 
the  (government  hydrogtaphic  maps.  In  one  respect  it  is  an  American  Port 
Arthur,  for  its  narrow  entrance  makes  it  impregnable  to  naval  attack  from  the 
sea.  But  it  is  stronger  than  Port  Arthur  in  other  ways  because  the  towering 
mountains  and  the  tidal  marines  that  hem  it  in  make  any  attack  from  the  land- 
ward side  utterly  impracticable.  If  the  Urtited  States  were  Intrenched  there 
no  power  could  dislodgle'  ue.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Suppose  an  enemy  with  a  fleet  on  the  Pacific  should  determine  to  attack  tlie 
United  States  on  its  own  coasts.  We  have  always  looked  on  Hawaii  as  the  first 
point  of  attack  and  have  fortified  it  heavily  in  anticipation  of  that  event  But 
Hawaii  has  nothing  to  offier  the  captor  except  a  charming  climate,  plenty  of 
tropical  fruit,  and  a  foothold  on  land. 

A  Japanese  fleet,  for  example,  steaming  across  the  Pacific  to  our  coast  would 
be  helpless  for  lack  of  coal  on  its  arrival.  Of  course  it  would  bring  a  fleet  of 
colliers  from  which  to  refill  its  bunkers,  but  that  auxiliary  fleet,  being  neces- 
sarily slow  and  without  means  of  self-defense,  would  be  a  source  of  wenkness^  a 
flaw  in  the  perfect  war  machine. 

WHAT   MIGHT   HAPPEN. 

But  suppose,  instead  of  bothering  with  Hawaii,  the  Asia  tit  fo^ — Chtfiese, 
Japanese,  Russian,  what  you  will — should  sail  direct  for  Orca  Inlet  Once 
inside  its  unfortified  entrance  two  battleships  could  hold  it  against  the  world. 
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There  could  be  no  atUick  by  land.  A  few  days  would  suffice  to  complete  the 
railroad  into  the  exhaustless  coal  fields.  The  problem  of  bringing  coal  across 
the  5,000  miles  of  tossing  Pacific,  each  fleet  of  colliers  needing  a  battleship 
squadron  for  defense,  would  be  solved  in  an  instant.  Six  hundred  miles 
nearer  San  Francisco  than  is  Honolulu,  within  easy  striking  distance,  1,200 
miles,  of  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  and  other  Puget  Sound  )K)int8,  this  land- 
locked harbor,  never  blocked  by  ice,  would  be  the  ideal  lyase  for  oifeusive  oi)era- 
tlons  against  our  coasts. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kiggs,  do  you  want  to  address  the  committee? 

STATEMEHT  OF  MR.   THOMAS  BIOGS,  JR.,  EBOIHEEB  OF  THE 

ALASKA  BOTTHDABT  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  KiGos.  I  do  not  think  so,  except  on  the  subject  I  spoke  to  you 
about  this  morning — that  is,  the  suggestions  that  in  selecting  any 
railroad  route  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  to  be  considered  more 
than  the  initial  cost  or  the  mileage.  Another  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, which  I  have  not  noticed  in  the  hearings,  is  that  Fairbanks 
is  to  be  the  terminus;  and  I  thought  the  object  of  the  committee 
would  be  to  open  up  the  Territory  by  putting  a  terminus  on  the 
Yukon  Eiver,  giving  that  country  north  of  the  Yukon  a  better 
chance  of  development. 

Mr.  Bali^aine.  A  terminus  at  the  rapids  of  the  Yukon  ? 

Mr.  BiQGS.  Yes ;  that  would  be  a  good  terminus. 

Mr.  Bau^aine.  Please  point  out  the  rapids  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  RiGOS.  Here  is  Fairbanks  [indicating].  The  connection  could 
be  made  down  here  to  the  rapids  [indicating]. 

The  Chairkan.  That  is,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  ? 

Mr.  BiGOS.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana. 

Mr.  Bauainb.  You  are  too  low.  The  rapids  on  the  Yukon  are 
just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana. 

Mr.  BiGOS.  Above,  in  here  at  Rampart  f 

Mr.  BAUiAiNE.  No;  right  there  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Biggs.  In  any  event,  it  does  not  make  much  difference,  so 
long  as  it  gives  an  outlet  on  the  Yukon.  That  gives  all  the  people 
north  of  the  Yukon  a  chance  to  get  in  their  early  freight^  because 
the  river  at  that  point  opens  up  sooner  than  the  upper  river,  and 
also  the  river  opens  up  before  the  Tanana,  too,  does  it  not.  Judge? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  At  about  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  would  allow  them  to  put  on  the  Yukon  River  their 
supplies  for  the  whole  season  earlier  than  by  waiting  for  river  trans- 
portation, and  in  that  country  time  is  a  very  important  factor,  be- 
cause every  day  in  the  spring  or  summer  counts. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  bring  up  is  that  of  the  two  bills. 
I  thought  perhaps  Senator  Jones's  bill  would  be  a  little  bit  more 
acceptable  to  a  great  many  Alaska  people,  because  a  commission 
would  have  larger  powers,  and,  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
a  railroad,  they  could  extend  wagon  roads  along  the  possible  routes 
of  development  which  would  not  at  present  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  a  railroad,  but  their  construction  road  would  then  be  in 
and  allow  transportation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  White  River 
country,  with  which  I  am  familiar.  At  the  head  of  the  White  River 
there  are  large  copper  deposits,  and  they  have  recently  found  gold. 
A  trail  can  be  put  m  from  the  Kuskokwim  across  there  for  a  small 
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sum  of  money,  allowing  the  miners  in  that  country  to  land  their 
supplies  there  at  a  price  not  exceeding  10  cents  a  pound.  The  last 
freight  I  put  in  there — the  freight  from  White  Horse — was  32i 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  almost  prohibitive — makes  it  prohibitive 
for  the  prospector. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  mining  on  the  Chandalar  River. 
They  are  deserving  of  consideration,  because  they  have  there  a  great 
number  of  quartz  lodes  which  are  very  similar  to  the  lodes  at  Fair- 
banks. They  are  not  large  lodes,  as  brought  out  by  Dr.  Brooks, 
but  undoubtedlv  will  become  the  source  of  a  great  many  small  com- 
panies and  small  mills  and  individuals.  They  nave  on  the  Chandalar 
a  number  of  such  quartz  veins.    This  part  of  the  country 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  this  part  of  the  country  "! 

Mr.  Rioos.  The  Seward  I^eninsula. 

The  Chairma^j .  Where  does  the  Chandalar  flow  ? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  The  Chandalar  flows  into  the  Yukon  below  Fort  Yukon. 
It  is  navigable  for  a  part  of  the  year  and  for  poling  boats.  There 
are  quartz  and  placer  developments  in  the  north  part  of  it.  Those 
men  who  are  prospecting  up  there  have  to  depend  entirely  on  their 
own  resources.  Tney  use  the  river  steamers  to  get  their  supplies 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  The  rest  of  the  way  they  have  to 
transport  themselves,  and,  as  that  is  far  north,  every  day  in  the 
spring  counts  for  them,  because  by  the  time  they  get  down  from 
their  workings  and  return  to  their  workings  they  have  used  up  a 
great  deal -of  their  working  season. 

Last  year,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  I  took  a  number  of  moving 
pictures,  which  are  largely  composed  of  the  difficulties  of  trans- 

Eortation  in  the  North.  The  photographs  were  taken  at  Lamport's 
ouse — ^between  Lamport's  house  and  the  Arctic  Ocean — and  they 
show  practically  all  the  difficulties  that  the  prospector  has  to  contend 
with.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  show  them  to  the  committee  at  any 
time  you  wish. 

Senator  Jones.  You  referred  to  the  maintenance  proposition. 
Have  you  anything  of  special  iinportance  to  suggest? 

Mr.  Rioos.  Only  in  the  direction  of  the  route. 

Senator  Jones.  Take  the  two  routes  that  have  been  suggested  here. 
Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  the  different  difficulties  of  maintenance  on 
those  two  routes? 

Mr.  RiGOS.  No;  I  have  not,  except  that  there  are  difficulties  of 
maintenance  on  both,  and  those  things  should  be  very  carefully 
examined. 

Senator  Jones  (acting  chairman).  Have  you  anything  to  say  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  committee  showing  on  which  route  the 
greater  difficulties  would  occur? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  No,  sir;  except  on  the  Copper  River  route.^  As  I 
understand,  that  route  was  closed  this  last  winter  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  it  is  very  essential  to  the  residents  of  Alaska 
that  the  winter  route  should  be  kept  open.  There  was  also  trouble 
on  the  other  route  in  regard  to  glacier  streams. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  was  on  the  Copper  River  where  the  glacial 
streams  closed  it,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Col.  Swanitz  is  my  authority  for  that. 
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Mr.  Ballaine.  Was  not  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road closed  for  six  weeks  last  summer  by  glacial  floods? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  And  seven  weeks  last  winter  by  snow  blockades  ? 

Mr.  RiGos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  And  there  are  no  c^lacial  streams  at  all  on  the 
Alaska  Northern,  except  at  mile  »54,  which  can  easily  be  avoided  by 
going  along  the  hillside? 

Mr.  RioGS.  Yes;  those  are  things  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  to  maintenance  in  the  selection  of  the  railroad. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  There  would  be  more  or  less  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  maintenance  over  any  route  which  might  be 
selected,  probably,  might  there  not? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  here  who  wishes  any 
time  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Want  the  record  to  show  that  general  procla- 
mation was  made  and  nobody  responded. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  record  does  show  that  now. 


STATEMEITT   OF  MB.  TOBir  S.   HIOGnrS,   PAYMASTEB,   TTNITED 

STATES  NAVT. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Judge  Wickersham,  you  have  in  mind 
some  particular  matters  you  would  like  to  bring  out,  so  I  will  just 
ask  you  to  put  the  questions  to  Mr.  Higgins. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Higgins,  we  want  to  know  what  it  costs 
the  Government  to  buy  coal  at  Norfolk  for  naval  use  on  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Higgins.  We  are  payina:  at  Norfolk  now  about  $3  a  ton. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  To  the  Government? 

Mr.  Higgins.  Yes,  sir.  We  send  most  of  this  coal  by  way  of  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  How  far  is  it  transported  before  it  reaches 
Norfolk? 

Mr.  Higgins.  About  300  miles. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Is  all  naval  coal  for  the  Pacific  delivered  to 
you  at  Norfolk? 

Mr.  Higgins.  At  Norfolk  and  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  How  far  is  it  transported  to  reach  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Higgins.  Somewhat  less  than  300  miles.  T  should  say ;  possibly 
200  miles. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  What  proportion  of  the  coal  is  delivered  at 
Baltimore  and  what  proportion  at  Norfolk? 

Mr.  Higgins.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  coal  goinsr  to  the  Pacific  is 
delivered  at  Baltimore;  that  is,  as  T  understanH  vou,  you  mean 
that  which  actually  goes  around  to  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Higgins.  And  the  balance  is  taken  from  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  on  this  coal  is  from 
the  mine  to  Norfolk,  for  transportation  alone? 

Mr.  Higgins.  About  $1.40. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Per  ton? 

Mr.  Higgins.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  WiCKERHHAM.  And  the  rest  of  the  $3  is  the  price  of  the  coal, 
is  it? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  The  price  of  the  coal  plus  the  handling  charges  and 
the  pier  charges,  and  so  forth.  In  merchant  colliers  we  pay  about — 
depending  on  whether  we  have  a  time-chartered  .collier  or  have  a  col- 
lier which  goes  around  on  the  flat  rate.  AVhen  we  transport  coal  by 
the  flat  rate  the  transportation  companies,  the  contractors  who  carry 
the  coal,  pay  for  the  charges  of  handling  it,  which  amounts  to  about 
7  cents  a  ton. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  What  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  coal  to  the 
Government  on  board  the  collier? 

Mr.  WicKBRSHAM.  At  Norfolk? 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  HiGGiNS.  It  is  $3,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  $3,  and  that  covers  all  the  cost? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know  definitely. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes ;  nnleas  the  coal  is  transported  in  a  collier  under 
time  charter,  and  imder  a  time  cfharter  it  costs  the  Government  7  cents 
per  ton  more  to  have  the  coal  trimmed  in  the  merchant  collier. 

Mr.  Wickbrsham.  About  how  much  coal  is  transported  each  year 
from  Norfolk  and  Baltimore  around  the  Horn  to  the  Pacific  for 
naval  use? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  About  150,000  tons. 

Mr.  Wickbrsham.  Do  you  need  more  on  the  Pacific  for  naval  use 
than  that  160,000  tons,  or  does  that  supply  the  whole  demand  ? 

Mr.  HiQGiNS.  That  supplies  the  whole  demand,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickbrsham.  You  are  not  required  to  purchase  any  m<M«? 

Mr.  HiOGiNs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickbrsham.  What  does  the  coal  cost  you  delivered  in  San 
Francisco  and  Bremerton  I 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  will  say  that  the  issuing  price  of  the  coal  at  San 
Francisco  and  Bremerton,  this  price  includmg  the  cost  of  the  coal  and 
the  cost  of  the  transportation  and  putting  it  into  storage,  will  average 
from  $7.50  to  $8.25,  depending  on  th6  freight  rates  which  are  current 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Wickbrsham.  That  is  what  it  costs  the  Government  at  San 
Francisco  or  Bremerton? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickbrsham.  Do  you  have  any  deliveries  at  Hawaii? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickbrsham.  Wliat  is  the  difference  in  price  there;  is  there 
any  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNs.  Depending  entirely  upon  the  freight  market.  Some- 
times the  market  rates  are  rather  low,  and  if  we  have  a  large  stock 
of  coal  on  hand  at  Hawaii  we  will  wait  for  the  market  to  drop  a  little 
bit;  we  will  wait  for  the  freight  rates  to  drop.  When  they  drop  they 
send  10  or  15  colliers  out  there  with  coal.  We  take  advantage  of  the 
low  rate  whenever  the  freight  market  is  low. 

Mr.  Wickbrsham.  Do  you  buy  any  foreign  coal  for  use  on  the 
Pacific  ? 

Mr.  HiGoiNS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickbrsham.  And  all  of  the  naval  coal  which  is  used  on  the 
I*acific  is  purchased  here  at  Norfolk  and  Baltimore? 
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Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tonnage 
which  we  have  purchased  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr,  WiCKERSHAM.  What  about  Manila  delivery  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  That  is  the  same  as  Hawaii  or  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
All  the  coal  comes  from  Hampton  Roads  or  Baltimore  and  is  trans- 
ported in  colliers  to  there. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  This  150,000  tons  includes  the  Manila  station, 
does  it? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  more  is  required  on  the  Manila  sta- 
tion for  the  oriental  fleet? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  The  oriental  fleet  consumes  about  80,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Making  a  total  of  280,000  tons  needed  on  the 
Pacific? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WicioxsHAM.  What  does  the  oriental  80,000  tons  cost  you  in 
coniparison  with  the  other  coal  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  That  is  about  the  same  rate,  possibly  a  little  less,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  freight  market.  Almost  all  these  points 
of  delivery  depend  on  the  freight  market.  For  instance,  if  there  is 
good  trade  for  these  chartered  vessels  to  pick  up  after  they  deliver 
their  cargo  at  Manila,  if  they  can  pick  up  further  freight  in  the 
Orient,  the  freight  rate  will  possibly  be  low. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  These  150,000  tons,  does  that  include  coal 
to  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Hlggins.  No,  sir;  that  includes  only  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  send  to  Hawaii  for 
naval  purposes? 

Mr.  B[iggin8.  I  will  state  the  consumption  there,  which  is  about 
20,000  tons  a  year.  Of  course  that  depends  upon  whether  the  Pacific 
Fleet  crosses  to  Hawaii;  and  that  almost  doubles  the  consumption. 
But  I  will  say  the  average  consumption  at  Hawaii  is  about  20,000 
tons  a  vear. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then  the  grand  total  of  all  the  coal  used  by  the 
N'avv  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  about  250,000  tons  per  annum?  . 

Mr.  HiGoiNS.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  say  that  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  do  you  have  coaling  stations  on  the 
American  Pacific  coast  besides  San  Francisco  and  Bremerton? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  have  a  small  station  at  San  Diego  and  at  La 
IMaz,  Mexico.  Then  comes  Pier  Harbor,  or  Gondalez,  Guam,  Samoa, 
and  along  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  WicKiawHAM.  You  do  not  have  any  naval  coal  base  in  Alaska, 
do  you? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Formerly  you  did  have  some  at  Sitka,  did  you 

not? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS,  We  still  hold  a  small  reserve  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  A  very  small  reserve? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes,  sir ;  about  4,000  or  5,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  none  at  Dutch  Harbor,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  HiOGiKS.  No,  sir ;  we  have  none  there. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Or  at  Kiska  Island  ? 
Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  naval  vessels  take  the  northern  route  in 
going  to  and  from  the  Philippines  or  do  they  always  come  by  Guam 
and  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  The  naval  vessels  > 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes ;  or  what  is  the  route  they  generally  take, 
say,  from  Bremerton  to  Manila? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  should  say  from  Bremerton  to  Manila  they  stop  at 
Honolulu,  then  from  Honolulu  on  to  Manila. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  uot  that  quite  a  bit  out  of  the  way? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  suppose  the  Great  Circle  route,  by  running  near 
Yokohama,  would  be  a  shorter  route,  but  they  usually  go  to  Honolulu 
to  replenish  their  coal  supply  in  order  to  have  a  good  supply  in 
emergency. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  if  thev  could  get  a  good  supply  of  coal  by 
the"  northern  route,  it  would  be  just  as  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know,  or  do  you  care  to  say,  anything 
about  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department  in  respect  to  a  naval  base  or 
coal-supply  base  in  Alaska  from  the  mines  that  are  there,  or  have 
Alaska  coal  mines  not  been  sufficiently  developed  yet  to  determine 
that  question? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  It  is  my  opinion,  sir,  that  the  information  on  coal  in 
Alaska  is  such  that  we  could  not  recommend  any  policy  relative  to 
the  development  as  yet. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  Higgins,  what  is  the  ownership  of  the 
colliers  generally  in  which  this  coal  is  taken  around  to  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  Higgins.  They  are  owned,  or  I  should  say  they  were  under  the 
British  register,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  American 
tonnage  is  offered  to  the  Government  to  transport  coal. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  Government  has  to  depend  on  foreign 
tonnage  to  get  its  coal  to  the  Pacific  for  its  own  use? 

Mr.  Higgins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  case  of  a  foreign  war  would  you  be  per- 
mitted to  use  those  colliers? 

Mr.  Higgins.  If  they  were  under  charter;  yes,  sir.  If  war  was 
anticipated,  we  would  make  arrangements  to  take  over  those  colliers 
quickly. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Suppose  we  had  war  with  Great  Britain; 
what  would  we  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Higgins.  We  would  have  to  take  the  entire  fleet  under  the 
American  flag  and  paralyze  most  of  the  industries  in  this  country. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  would  not  be  in  very 
good  condition  if  we  had  a  war  with  any  foreign  power? 

Mr.  Higgins.  No;  we  would  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  the  truth  that  we  are  short  in  capacity 
and  proper  development  for  moving  coal  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  in 
the  Pacific? 

Mr.  Higgins.  We  are  very  short;  yes,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  DAVIS  F.  BOTD. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  What  is  your  position? 

Mr.  BovD.  I  am  an  officer  of  the  board  of  steam  engineering.  My 
duty  is  to  administer  from  the  bureau  end  the  affairs  of  the  expe- 
ditions which  have  been  sent  to  Alaska  for  the  collection  of  samplas 
of  coal  for  experimental  tests. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  may  tell  us  what  has  been  the  result 
of  those  tests. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Last  August  a  bill  was  passed. appropriating  $75,000 
for  what  was  called  experimental  survey  of  Alaska  coal  fields  for 
experimental  tests  to  show  the  availability  and  efficiency  of  these 
coals  for  naval  use  and  for  use  of  vessels  in  the  United  States.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  we  sent  an  expedition  into  the 
Bering  River  fields.  This  expedition  mined  approximately  800  tons, 
which  has  been  hauled  down  over  the  trail  this  last  winter,  and 
which  in  the  course  of  two  more  months  will  be  placed  on  the  cruiser 
Maryland  at  Controller  Bay,  whence  the  Maryl<md  will  go  to  sea 
and  give  the  main  tests  of  this  coal — the  steaming  tests  at  sea.  From 
those  reports  we  will  be  in  position  to  state  flatly  that  this  coal  is  or 
is  not  suitable  for  naval  use  under  the  various  conditions  under  which 
we  operate  at  sea.  These  uses  are,  first,  for  use  in  port;  second,  for 
low-powered  steaming,  which  in  a  way  would  show  the  usefulness  of 
this  coal  for  tramp  vessels  and  other  vessels  which  do  not  operate 
under  forced  draft;  and,  third,  high-speed  forced  draft,  which 
w^ould  be  its  main  test  on  torpedo  craft  and  high-speed  steaming  in 
time  of  war.  Therefore  at  that  time  we  will  be  more  in  position  to 
state  one  way  or  the  other  whether  Alaskan  coal  is  or  is  not  suitable 
for  naval  use. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Have  you  made  no  experiments  of  any 
kind  indicating  its  value  heretofore? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  -sir.  We  made  first  the  chemical  test  of  the 
samples,  which  showed  both  the  Matanuska  and  Bering  River  coals 
are  exceptionally  high  grade.  It  showed  that  they  have  a  high  per- 
centage of  fixed  carbon  and  a  low  percentage  of  ash,  which  would 
indicate  this  coal  was  good  for  high-power  steaming  work,  and  the 
low  percentage  of  ash,  which  has  to  do  with  its  economy,  as  far  as 
the  number  of  tons  of  consumption.  From  the  sample^  we  have 
mined  in  Alaska  we  have  also  drawn  some  conclusions  as  to  its  physi- 
cal quality,  as  to  whether,  for  instance,  there  is  a  certain  percentage 
of  lump  in  this  coal,  which  we  consider  of  great  importance.  Second, 
as  to  the  friability  of  the  coal,  whether  the  coal  will  be  smashed  all 
to  pieces  in  dropping  into  the  hold  of  the  collier,  and  also  by  its 
physical  qualities,  whether  we  can  expect  to  lose  a  great  deal  or  the 
coal  up  the  stack  on  account  of  its  slackness.  We  also  have  had  a  few 
samples  at  the  Navy  Department  sent  on  by  this  Alaska  coal  expedi- 
tion and,  as  a  rough  test  and  for  general  information,  we  burned  a 
small  sample  in  the  front  end  of  the  grate  of  a  boiler  at  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Department  Building.  The  coal  burned  with  a  short 
flame,  which  is  an  advantage.  It  coked  readily,  and  my  own  opinion 
is  that  if  there  is  a  good  percentage  of  lump  in  this  coal,  or  if  the 
coal  cokes  readily,  it  will  be  magnificent  steam  coal.  This  pertains, 
of  course,  to  the  Bering  River. 
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The  Matanuska  coal  is  more  or  less  similar.  It  has  a  higher  per- 
centage of  ash.  I  am  not  in  position  to  say  at  the  present  tune 
whether  it  has  a  larger  percentage  of  lump  than  is  found  in  the 
Bering  River  coal. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  an  expedition  in  there  now  to  get  coal 
for  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  expedition  will  start  on  the  1st  of  July,  when  the 
funds  are  available.  At  the  present  time  we  have  started  the  pre- 
liminary crowd  to  find  out  first  whether  the  Matanuska  River  may 
be  navigable  for  a  short  distance,  and  thereby  cut  down  the  very 
lieavy  freight  rates. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  all  the  investigations 
you  have  made  thus  far,  and  all  the  information  you  have,  indicates 
this  coal  is  of  a  high  chiss  of  steaming  character,  and  that  you  are 
now  awaiting  a  demonstration? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  can  not  go  that  far,  sir.  The  coal  unquestionably  has 
a  high  value,  a'  large  number  of  heat  units.  It  has  low  ash,  but  is 
fragile,  breaks  up  readily,  and  the  tests  will  show  us  as  to  whether 
this  coal  will  coke  fast  enough  to  prevent  an  excessive  loss  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  coal  is  slack.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  a  small  per- 
centage of  lump. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  have  used  a  good  many  terms  there 
that  do  not  mean  very  much  to  me,  but  what  I  should  like  for  you 
to  say,  or  express  an  opinion  upon,  is  as  to  the  character  of  this  coal 
for  steaming  purposes,  so  far  as  your  information  leads  you  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Wi(:kersil\m.  Senator,  the  test  is  yet  to  be  made. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  This  is  independent 
of  the  test. 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  have  had  just  one  test  of  that  coal  some  years  ago. 
About  85  tons  were  brought  from  Mr.  McDonald's  mine  in  the  same 
field,  was  brought  to  Puget  Sound  and  put  on  board  the  Xebraska. 
The  Nebraska  then  went  to  sea  and  made  24-hour  tests,  steaming 
four  boilers,  two  boilers  using  Pocahontas  coal  and  the  other  two 
using  Bering  River  coal.  The  result  of  that  test,  so  far  as  figures  go, 
indicates  the  Bering  River  coal  is  to  the  Pocahontas  coal  as  18  to  15, 
so  far  as  value  is  concerned,  but  that  is  a  very  misleading  sort  of  test. 
Two  of  those  boilers  may  have  been  providing  most  of  the  steam, 
just  as  two  hoi-ses  in  a  four-hour  team  may  do  most  of  the  work;  so 
the  test  shows  nothing.  It  did  show  that  the  coal  can  not  be  worked 
very  readily  on  the  grate.  For  instance,  it  was  so  slack  that  if  the 
fireman,  following  his  usual  practice  in  leveling  the  top  of  the  fire 
with  a  hoe,  strikes  the  slice  bar  in  breaking  up  cankers,  if  he  follows 
that  same  practice,  he  is  likely  to  lose  a  lot  of  the  coal  through  the 
grate.  We  have  a  ccmimnnder  of  the  Maryland  who  is  well  informed 
on  Alaska  affairs  and  is  very  much  interested  in  the  experiment  and 
knows  fully  the  result  of  that  test,  and  he  will  make  an  effort  to  have 
his  engineer  and  his  fireman  so  trained  bv  the  time  they  get  the  coal 
on  board  at  Controller  Bay  that  they  will  know  best  by  what  system 
this  coal  should  be  fired  to  make  the  best  test. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  In  the  al)sence  of  these  tests  you  have  not 
sufficient  information  to  warrant  you  in  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  this  coal  ? 
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Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir;  I  have  an  opinion,  of  course,  but  it  is  of  no 
value  until  the  tests  take  place. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  understod  the  test  showed  the  relative  values 
of  these  coals  to  be  as  15  to  18.  Was  that  in  favor  of  the  Bering 
River  coal  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  was  in  favor  of  the  Bering  River  coal. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Is  not  the  test  being  now  made  on  the  Maryland'^ 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  will  be  made  the  1st  of  July.  We  have  not  started 
yet. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  no  one  else  desires  to 
come  before  the  committee,  except  Judge  Wickersham.  It  is  now 
20  minutes  to  12,  and  the  Senate  will  meet  at  12,  and  I  have  to  be 
there,  so  that  we  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning,  when  we 
will  expect  to  conclude  with  Judge  Wickersham's  statement. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  May  20,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


TUESDAY,  MAY  20,  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther considering  the  bill  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133)  to  provide 
for  tlie  construction  of  railroads  m  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Peresent:  Senators  Pittman  (chairman).  Chamberlain,  Hitchcock, 
Walsh,  Nelson,  Bristow,  and  Jones. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  WICKERSHAM,  A  DELE- 
GATE FBOM  THE  TEKBITOBY  OF  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Wickersham,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
yon  now. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee some  evidence  this  morning  in  support  of  the  bill  before,  the 
committee.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Gen- 
erally I  am  opposed  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  going 
into  private  business,  but  there  are  certain  classes  of  acts  which  the 
Government  ought  to  perform  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
Government  itself,  and  I  hope  that  this  committee  has  now  learned 
enough  of  the  situation  in  Alaska  to  discover,  first,  that  we  have 
valuable  naval  coal  there;  secondly,  that  there  is  no  other  naval  coal 
on  the  Pacific  coast;  thirdly,  that  to  get  enough  coal  to  the  Pacific 
to  use  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  it  has  to  l)e  brought 
around  the  Horn,  though  soon  it  may  be  brought  through  the 
Panama  Canal;  fourthly,  that  it  is  always  dangerous  to  bring  this 
coal  this  great  distance  in  time  of  war;  and  fifthly,  it  is  also  costly; 
sixthly,  that  you  have  naval  coal  sufficient  in  value  and  quantity  in 
Alaska  behina  wiiich  you  can  establish  a  naval  base. 

You  have,  then,  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world  just  adjacent  to  these 
coal  fields^  and  I  think  it  was  fairly  evidenced  from  what  the  naval 
officers  said  here — although  they  did  not  commit  themselves,  and 
very  properly — that  the  Navy  favors  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
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base  in  the  waters  of  southern  Alaska.  That  conclusion  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact,  too,  that  at  Cordova,  Seward,  Kiska  Island,  and  at 
Dutch  Harbor  they  have  already  established  reservations  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  naval  oase  and  a  supply  of  coal  for  the 
United  States  Navy  in  those  waters.  When  you  look  at  the  map  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  you  discover  how  much  nearer  it  is  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Philippines  and  Japan  by  way  of  the 
Alaskan  route — what  is  called  the  northern  route.  You  will  observe 
that  more  than  1,100  miles  is  saved  by  one  sailing  by  going  that 
route.  I  do  not  think  that  any  more  evidence  ought  to  be  necessary 
to  convince  this  committee  of  the  great  importance  of  opening  the 
coal  in  Alaska  by  way  of  a  Government-owned  railroad  and  estab- 
lishing there  a  naval  base  in  one  of  those  fine  harbors  where  you  can 
protect  your  country  in  time  of  danger,  and  it  is  upon  that  ground 
that  I  earnestly  ask  this  committee  to  consider  this  bill.  However, 
the  more  I  study  the  railroad  situation  in  Alaska,  the  more  I  study 
the  efforts  made  by  men  interested  in  railroad  schemes  in  that  Ter- 
ritory, the  more  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  but  one  method  of  se- 
curing the  development  of  Alaska  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  by  Government  control,  and  it  is  about  that 
that  I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  and  to  present  some  evidence. 

I  desire  to  present  you  with  a  copy  of  the  annual  statement  of  the 
commission  ox  the  customs  business  of  Alaska  for  1912,  and  particu- 
larly I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  showing  the 
value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  central 
part  of  Alaska,  to  the  Fairbanks  and  the  Valdez  portions  of  this 
Territory,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  business  where  it  is  proposed 
to  build  this  road. 

I  ask  to  have  this  report  of  the  collector  of  customs  put  in  here, 
as  it  contains  exact  inxormation  of  trade  and  travel  which  will  be 
of  great  value  in  considering  the  matter  of  building  a  railroad  into 
Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  that  may  be  done. 

Ck)MMEBCE  AND  CUSTOMS   BUSINESS  OF  ALASKA   FOB  THE  CALENDAR  YeaR   ENDISG 

December  31,  1912. 

United  States  Customs  Service, 
Office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs. 

Juneau,  Alaska,  January  3i,  191S. 

Although  there  was  no  materhil  increase  in  the  population  of  AJasl^a  during 
the  calendar  year  1912,  the  conmierce  of  the  Territory  broke  all  former  records 
In  almost  every  particular. 

The  total  trade,  valued  at  $72,741,000.  is  27  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  any 
previous  year.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Alaska  is  the  largest  of  record, 
amounting  to  almost  120,000,000. 

Gold,  which  until  recent  years  has  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Territory's 
exports,  though  greater  than  for  the  two  previous  years,  was  50  per  cent  less 
in  value  than  the  total  of  the  other  Alaskan  products  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  exceeded  by  the  single  item  of  salmon — canned  and  otherwise 
preserved. 

For  the  first  time  both  the  shipments  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States 
and  from  Alaska  to  the  T'nited  St^ites  passed  the  $20,000,000  mark.  The  ship- 
ments to  southeastern  Alaska  show  an  enormous  increase  and  are  more  than 
double  those  of  any  one  of  the  other  three  divisions.  This  increase  W9l$  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  establishment  of  20  new  salmon  canneries  throughout  the 
division  and  the  extensive  development  of  mining  properties  in  the  Jnueaii 
district 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  real  and  transit  commerce  of  the 
Territory.  The  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  gold  and  most  of  the  exports  of 
merchandise  to  foreign  ports  represent  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Ynkon  Territory  which  passes  through  Alaska. 

Commerce  of  Alaska, 


Calendar  year— 

1900 

1910 

1911         1          1912 

1 

IMPORTS. 

Il4*rcliandifm  from  thA  fTnited  Rtat«s  .  . 

$17,706,330 

605.086 

4,023,791 

$17,431,588 

669,614 

3,463,709 

1 

$15. 160. 149        $21 ,  992, 761 

iffAmbf^diw  from  fomlf^n  ports 

519,221               925,034 

Oold  and  sflver  from  foreign  ports 

3,523,170  '         3,840,546 

1 

Total  imports ....  .  . 

22,334,207 

21,554,911 

19.238,540  '        26.758.341 

BXPOBT8. 

I'^vchwndJbw  to  ttw  TTnitod  Btatm 

13,522,137 
1,120,218 

18,278.962 
3,845,706 

13,699,594 
1,119,919 

15,195,954 
3.441,834 

1 
19,318.859          24,793,886 

Mftrf^hftndfcW  to  fOTttifTl  portS     . 

1,174.393  ■          1,452,956 

Domestic  gold  and  mver  to  the  United  States. . 
Foreign  gold  and  sflver  to  the  United  States... . 

14.699,604          16,081,705 
3.353,361            3,704,173 

Total  eiq>orts 

36,767,022 

33,457,301 

38.546,307          45,062,719 

The  articles  enumerated  in  the  following  tnble  are  all  of  Alaskan  origin,  and 
the  comparative  figures  are  indicative  of  the  growth  and  importance  of  the 
various  industries  of  the  Territory. 

The  value  of  furs  shippetl  during  the  year  includes  the  products  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  and  shipments  by  mail — a  total  of  $300,003 — not  shown  in  the  bureau's; 
reports  for  the  snme  period. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  gold  carried  on  the  persons  of  travelers  is  not  included 
in  the  returns  made  by  this  office,  the  value  of  precious  metals  reported  shipped 
from  the  Territory  is,  as  usual,  slightly  less  than  the  amount  shown  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

Value  of  domestic  merchandise  and  gold  and  silver  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the 

United  States. 


Copper  ore  and  matte 

Salmon,  canned 

Salmon,  all  other 

AU  other  fish  and  fish  products 

Fish  fertilizers 

Fish  and  whale  oil 

Furs 

Gypsum 

Marble 

Tin  ore  and  oonoentrates 

Whalebone 

Other  merchandise 

Gold  and  silver 

Total 


1909 


$205,551 

10,424,811 

466,722 

466.894 

51,212 

151,161 

573,051 

114,565 

45,962 

8,200 

140,770 

758,231 

18,278,962 


1910 


31,686,112 


$230,737 

10,418,606 

487,301 

440,015 

64,925 

185,284 

468.223 

151,590 

11,286 

6,750 

113,772 

885,934 

U6, 105, 954 


1911 


$2,898,885 

13,136,960 

502,134 

478,497 

63,430 

170,991 

816,850 

124,200 

49,455 

41.830 

20,551 

852,758 

114,609,604 


t  Oold  and  iilver  skipped  to  the  United  State*. 


Judicial  division. 


First 

Second.... 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 


1911 


$3,262,063 

3,609,674 

317,872 

7,916,325 


15,195,054 


$3,730,264 

3,246,496 

404,861 

7,318,071 


14,699,604 


1912 


$4,904,716 

15,561,704 

907,242 

589,520 

41,662 

288,330 

728,554 

120,375 

77,160 

90,831 

18,012 

1,006,261 

1  16,031,705 


28,660,270  ,      33,856,264  I        40,354,178 


1012 


$4,040,858 

3,138,861 

734,507 

8,117,480 

16,031,705 
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Tbe  following  table  of  passenger  movement  indicates  the  travel,  by  regularly 
established  routes,  to  and  from  the  District  and  the  Yukon  territory.  Tour- 
ists and  cannery  employees  bound  for  remote  places  are  not  included. 

The  Eagle  and  Dawson  movement  shows  the  local  frontier  travel,  which 
must  not  be  considered  with  the  general  account,  as  the  greater  number  of  those 
passengers  arrived  or  departed  from  Ketchikan  or  St.  Michael  and  have  been 
accounted  for  in  their  returns. 


Arrivals  from  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia  to — 

Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska 

Nome,  St.  Michael,  and  Bering  Sea 

Total 

Departures  to  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia  from 

Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska. . .' 

Nome,  St.  Michael,  and  Bering  Sea 

Total 

Arrivals  at  Eagle  from  Dawson 

D<q>arture6  from  Eagle  to  Dawson 

Totel 


1910 


2,1.56 


26,936 

19,905 
4,075 


23,990 


1,645 
905 


1911 


24,780     19,924 


2,203 


17,525 
3,741 


21,266 


1,107 

808 


1912 


2,067 


22,127      22.712 


3.375 


21.  S" 

594 
S5 


2,550  .     1,915  j      1,S29 


All  the  four  divisions  of  Alaska  show  an  increase  over  1911  in  the  values  of 
shipments  received  from  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  unprecedented  increase, 
however,  was  due  to  the  unusual  industrial  activities  in  southeastern  Alanka, 
resulting  in  that  division  receiving  44  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  shipped  to 
the  district,  an  advance  of  75  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year. 

Comparative  statement  shoidng  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United 

States  to  the  different  divisions  of  Alaska. 


Divisions. 


Soatheastem  Alaska 

Southern  Alaska 

Bering  Sea.  etc 

St.  Michael  and  Yukon  River. 


1908 


94,921,232 
3,931,002 
3,516,669 
3,493,778 


1909 


$4,415,025 
5,249,516 
3,735,736 
4,306,053 


1910 


Total ,  15,862,671     17,706,380 


$5,236,325 
4,538,225 
4,150,679 
3,506,359 


1911 


$5,492,416 
3,246,464 
2,919,456 
3,510,813 


17,431,588  I  15,169,149 


1912 


$9,760,224 
4,331,689 
4,16g,934 
8,732,914 


21,902,761 


The  tables  following  give  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  Alaska  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1912,  segregated  as  to  place  of  consignment,  with 
comparative  statements  for  five  years,  and  general  customs  business  transacted 
l»y  ports. 

J.  R.  Willis,  Collector  of  Custom^i. 

In  the  year  1908  there  was  $3,931,002  value  of  merchandise  shipped 
to  the  Valdez  country,  and  in  the  same  year  $3,493,778  value  to  the 
Fairbanks  country,  making  a  total  of  $7,424,780  in  value  of  mer- 
chandise actually  purchased  from  the  merchants  of  the  United  States 
and  shipped  into  those  two  localities.  It  is  about  the  same  from 
year  to  year,  but  in  the  year  1912  the  sum  total  was  greater.  To 
southern  Alaska  in  1912  $4,320,689,  and  to  the  Fairbanks  country 
$8,732,914,  making  a  total  of  $8,053,603  of  merchandise  ijurchased 
from  your  merchants  and  paid  for  in  cash  and  taken  into  that 
country.  I  cite  this  to  you  to  show  that  there  is  something  to  be 
transported  upon  a  railroad  into  the  interior  of  Alaska,  if  vou  shall 
conclude  to  build  such  a  road.  These  imports  consist  of  food  sup- 
plies, clothing,  mining  machinery  and  supplies,  etc. 

There  is  much  to  be  sent  out.  There  will  be  thousands  of  people 
going  in  and  out ;  there  is  a  greater  trade  already  prepared  for  this 
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road  than  has  ever  been  ready  for  any  new  pioneer  road  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  No  railroad  in  United  States  territory — no 
pioneer  road  in  United  States  territory — has  ever  gone  into  a  field  so 
ready,  so  inviting,  and  so  evidently  calculated  to  return  something 
to  the  builders  of  that  road  as  the  central  part  of  Alaska  is  to-day, 
and  I  call  your  attention  especially  to  those  figures  because  they  are 
official. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  two  letters — 
official  letters — along  the  same  line  of  inquiry.  The  first  is  a  letter 
written  by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1910.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Edward  L.  Hamilton, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives,  and  is  signed  by  Joseph  Stewart,  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster  General.    It  is  as  follows: 

Post  Office  Department, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  April  U,  1910, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  9th  Instant 
relating  to  the  question  of  Government  aid  in  the  building  of  a  railroad  from 
Valdez  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  with  a  branch  line  running  to  Eagle,  in  which  you 
ask  for  information  as  to  the  cost  of  mail  service  in  Alaska,  particularly  such 
as  goes  through  tlie  port  of  Vahlez  in  the  wintertime,  and  say  that  what  you 
desire  to  get  at  is  the  present  expense  of  carrying  mail  which  might  be  carried 
by  a  railroad  if  one  should  be  built  as  indicated,  and  in  reply  to  advise  you  that 
on  March  31,  1910,  the  annual  cost  of  service  on  star  routes  in  Alaska  was 
$270,919.85;  on  steamboat  routes.  $181,683.55;  and  for  railroad  service.  $1,866.97. 
the  only  railroad  service  now  in  operation  being  from  Skagway  to  White  Pass. 

As  to  the  transportation  of  mail  to  interior  points  in  Alaska  during  the  winter 
season  I  would  say  that  practically  all  such  mall  goes  in  by  way  of  Valdez, 
thence  to  Fairbanks  and  to  all  points  west.  Eagle  and  other  upper  Yukon  River 
points  get  their  mail  by  way  of  Skagway  and  Dawson,  being  carried  through 
Canadian  territory  by  the  Canadian  Government,  our  Government  making  no 
direct  payment  for  such  service  after  it  leaves  White  Pass  until  It  gets  to  Eagle. 
Daring  the  season  of  navigation  there  Is  no  through  service  between  Valdez 
and  Fairbanks;  but  mail  for  all  interior  points  as  far  west  as  Unakaleet  goes 
to  Dawson  by  way  of  Skagway,  from  which  point  it  is  carried,  under  contracts 
with. our  Government,  by  steamboat,  Fairbanks  mail  going  to  Tanana,  thence 
via  the  Tanana  River  to  Fairbanks,  while  mail  for  Nome,  St.  Michael,  and 
vicinity  goes  direct  by  boat  from  Seattle. 

Until  about  three  years  ago  there  was  considerable  accumulation  of  mail 
during  the  winter  season  at  Valdez  for  interior  points,  but  during  the  last  three 
winters  the  department  has  arranged  for  transporting  practically  all  mail 
reacliing  Valdez,  though  there  would  probably  be  much  more  oifered  were  the 
transportation  facilities  unlimited.  Our  records  show  that  during  January, 
1910,  14  trips  were  made  from  Valdez  to  Fairbanks,  and  that  2,165  pounds  of 
letters  and  18,907  pounds  of  other  classes  of  mail  were  carried  from  Valdez 
on  such  trips. 

The  only  existing  service  which  would  be  directly  affected  by  the  carrying 
of  mails  on  the  proposed  railroad  would  be  the  service  between  Valdez  and 
Fairbanks.  A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  regular  four-year  term  begin- 
ning July  1,  1910,  for  service  between  those  points,  twice  a  week  from  October 
1  to  November  23  and  from  March  21  to  May  31,  and  three  times  a  week  from 
November  24  to  March  20  of  each  year,  at  the  rate  of  $92,500  per  annum,  the 
limit  of  weight  of  mail  to  be  carried  each  trip  being  1,600  pounds,  and  during 
the  summer  season,  when  the  mail  goes  into  Fairbanks  by  way  of  the  river, 
arrangements  are  made  for  two  short  routes  to  supply  the  offices  between  Valdez 
and  Fairbanks,  one  being  from  Valdez  to  Gulkana,  three  times  a  week  from 
June  1  to  September  30,  costing  about  $3,000  for  the  period  of  each  year, 
and  one  from  Fairbanks  to  Richardson  twice  a  month,  costing  about  $200  for 
the  same  period. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  points  on  the  river  between  Eagle  and 
Tanana  the  carrying  of  mail  on  a  railroad  to  Eagle  as  referred  to  would 
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not  permit  of  dispensing  with  the  Yukon  River  service,  though  mail  wouM 
probably  be  considerably  advanced  in  delivery  at  Eagle  and  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  reduce  somewhat  the  cost  of  the  service  on  the  upper  Yukon  River.  Aeon- 
tract  has  been  awarded  for  service  from  Eagle  to  Tanana  for  the  four-year  term 
beginning  July  1,  1910,  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  for  the  season  of  navigation  each 
year,  service  to  be  once  a  week,  or  as  much  oftener  as  boats  may  run. 
Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Stewabt, 
Secoiid  Assistant  Postmaster  Oeneral, 
Hon.  Edward  L.  Hamilton, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Territories,  House  of  Representatives. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  railroad  from  Cordova  or 
from  Valdez  or  from  Seward  into  that  interior  country  would  sup- 
ply all  this  interior  mail,  which  costs  the  Government  so  much  money, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  would  save  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  even  upon  the  present  situation,  probably  $200,000  per  an- 
num. It  is  not  a  large  sum,  but  it  goes  to  the  question  of  the  value 
of  this  road. 

Then  a  brief  letter  from  Gen.  J.  B.  Aleshire,  Quartermaster  Gren- 
eral.  War  Department,  as  follows : 

War  Depabthent, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 

Washington,  AprU  IS,  1910. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Hamilton, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Territories,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  commimication 
of  the  9th  Instant  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  wns  referred  to  this  office  for 
reply,  with  reference  to  a  bill  in  relation  to  aid  by  the  Government  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  trunk  line  of  railroad  In  Alaska  from  Valdez  north  to  Fairbanks 
by  way  of  the  present  road  and  telegraph  line,  with  a  branch  from  the  main 
line  to  Eagle  City. 

As  requested  by  you,  there  is  given  below  a  statement  showing  the  tonnage 
and  number  of  passengers  transi>orted  to  Fort  Gibbon  (Tanana,  Alaska)  and 
Fort  Egbert  (Biigle  City,  Alaska),  and  also  the  tonnage  of  all  transportation 
on  account  of  the  military  telegraph  lines.  This  transportation  as  reported 
is  all  that  would  be  affected  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed line  of  railroad  from  Valdez  north' to  Fairbanks,  with  a  branch  from  the 
main  line  to  Eagle  City.  The  cost  of  the  passenger  and  freight  transportation 
is  also  shown.  This  covers  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  open  season 
of  navigation,  1909  (May  1,  1909),  to  the  present  time,  no  transportation  being 
performed  during  the  closed  season  of  navigation. 


Fort  Gibbon  (Tanana). . . 
Fort  Egbert  (Eagle  City). 


Freight. 


Tons. 
389 
653 


'f      1 
Military  telegraph  lines j 


,042 
131 


1,173 


Passen- 
gers. 


Jfumber. 
40 
48 

»4 


94 


Cost 


S»,338 

37,313 

56,651 
19, »« 


76,470 


Very  respectfully. 


J.  B.  Aleshire. 
Quartermaster  General,  United  States  Army. 


Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  kindly  point  out  those  places  to  us  on 
the  map? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Fort  Gibbon  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana 
River,  where  the  Tanana  discharges  into  the  Yukon. 
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Now,  those  are  parts  of  the  items  which  will  go  to  the  support  of 
a  railroad  there.  I  want  to  address  myself  for  a  little  while,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  question  of  other  reasons  than  the  mere  saving  of 
money  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  why  this  road  should 
be  built.  First,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  a 
monopoly  of  transportation  by  sea  and  by  land  in  Alaska,  of  copper, 
fisheries,  and  other  resources  of  Alaska  by  the  interests  which  are 
there  now.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
each  of  the  railroads  now  in  Alaska  has  appeared  here  in  opposition 
to  the  building  of  this  Government-ownea  road,  for  you  have  heard 
these  agents  testify,  and  I  want  to  explain  to  you,  if  I  can,  why  I 
think  mey  are  wrong  in  their  opposition,  and  what  their  interests 
are.  I  am  going  to  do  it  in  an  entirely  impersonal  way ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  such  importance  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  that,  to  use  a 
western  expression,  I  think  every  jgentleman  ought  to  lay  his  cards 
on  the  table  and  let  you  see  what  is  in  his  hand,  and  that  is  what  I 
propose  to  do  for  some  of  these  gentlemen  who  have  not  done  it  for 
themselves. 

I  want  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  do  not  represent  any  special  inter- 
est in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  I  have  only  the  single  interest  of 
doing  for  that  Territory  what  ought  to  be  done  for  it,  and  protecting 
it  from  what  ought  not  to  be  done  to  it.  The  Alaska  syndicate  owns 
the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  from  Cordova  up  the 
Copper  Kiver  196  miles.  The  White  Pass  &  Yukon  owns  a  short  line 
of  road  from  Skagway  over  to  liMiite  Horse,  on  the  Yukon  River,  for 
20  miles  only  in  the  United  States  territory.  Mr.  Jemmett  and  his 
cotrustees  own  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad.    Mr.  Rvan  owns  a 

food  place  for  a  railroad.  And  all  these  gentlemen  have  appeared 
efore  you  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  I  want  now  to  show  you,  if 
I  can,  why. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Delegate  from  Alaska  one  of  my  constant 
efforts  has  been  to  get  the  interstate-commerce  laws  extended  to  and 
established  in  AlasKa.  I  have  done  everything  I  could  from  the 
moment  I  came  here  first  to  have  the  courts  declare  that  Alaska 
was  a  Territory,  for  if  it  was  a  Territory,  then  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  it  was  extended  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  But,  although  that  question  was  simple  and 
had  been  decided,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  two  or  three  preceding  cases,  yet  it  took  us  four 
years  to  get  that  question  finally  settled  oy  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  settlement  of  that  question  every 
one  of  the  interests  represented  by  these  gentlemen  who  have  ap- 
peared here  in  opposition  to  this  bill  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  probably  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Patrick.  May  I  correct  you  there?  The  Alaska  Northern 
did  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Alaska  Northern  did  not  appear  in  person 
or  l^  name,  it  is  true. 

]k&.  Patrick.  On  the  contrary,  we  filed  our  tariffs  very  promptly. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  filed  them  long,  before. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  on  May  24,  1909,  the  Humboldt  Steam- 
ship Co.  began  a  suit  here  before  the  Interstiate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  have  this  question  tested  and  settled.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
that  company's  formal  complaint  of  that  date.  I  am  not  going  to 
read  it,  but  will  leave  it  here  for  examination  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  want  it  to  go  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  Not  at  all.  It  is  lengthy,  and  it  is  a  public 
record  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  where  it  can 
be  seen  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  examine  it. 

Now,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  beginning  of  that  suit  was  to 
destroy  a  combination  of  transportation  interests  in  the  harbor  of 
Skagway.  There  was  a  combination  existing  there  between  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad,  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. — ^the 
Alaska  syndicate  boats — and  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  by 
which  they  practically  excluded  from  that  harbor  all  independent 
transportation  companies  or  boats. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  White  Pass  Co.,  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co., 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  Co.,  a  small  company  out  on  the  Pacific  coast 
that  ran  one  boat,  I  think,  up  to  Ska^ay  only,  but  they  had  power- 
ful friends  near  the  Dome  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  that  way  they  were 
permitted  to  get  into  the  combination,  and  were  in  the  combination. 

Those  interests  formed  a  combination  and  excluded  all  other  boats 
from  the  benefits  of  the  poi-t.  This  case  is  important,  because  the  big 
interests  which  control  transportation,  trade,  copper,  fisheries,  and 
other  resources  of  Alaska  were  in  it,  and  because  it  is  typical  of  the 
whole  transportation  system  in  Alaska.  If  you  gentlemen  will 
understand  even  the  Skagway  end  of  this  conspiracy  and  its  far- 
reaching  and  powerful  influence,  you  will  discover  that  unless  this 
bill  passes  and  the  Government  shall  take  hold  of  the  situation  in 
Alasta  there  will  not  be  anything  there  but  a  single  monopoly  of 
transportation  and  its  resources. 

Now,  when  these  fights  began  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  apart  the  Alaska  syndicate, 
the  White  Pass  &  Yukon,  and  other  interests  at  the  port  of  Skagway 
and  at  all  other  ports — for  I  have  their  tariff  sheets  here  showing 
the  combination  throughout  the  whole  Territory — when  that  began 
they  began,  of  course,  to  file  their  briefs  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  courts  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  first  of 
those  briefs  was  filed  for  the  Pacific  &  Arctic  Railway  &  Navigation 
Co.— that  is,  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad,  of  which  Mr.  Dicke- 
son  is  president,  and  for  whom  he  appeared  here  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  title  of  that  suit  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Humboldt  Steamship  Co.  v.  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad.  It  was  a  suit  to  break  the  combination  then 
in  control  of  Skagway  Harbor. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  state  succintly  what  the  action  was. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  purpose  of  the  action  was  to  secure  a  de- 
cision from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  commis- 
sion had  jurisdiction  over  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  to  secure  the 
active  enforcement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  laws  in  Alaska,  and 
to  open  this  port  to  other  interests. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  did  this  complainant  want  ? 
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Mr.  WiCK£RSHAM.  He  wanted  relief  from  the  combination  between 
those  three  interests  who  refused  to  permit  him  to  land  his  boat  at 
the  local  wharf  upon  the  same  terms  as  that  the  other  boats  landed. 
They  made  extraordinary  assessments  on  him;  they  detained  his 
freight  and  would  not  give  him  the  same  facilities  that  other  boats 
had  and  thereby  destroyed  his  business.  That  is  the  substance  of 
what  he  wanted. 

Now,  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  attorney  appeared  and  filed  their 
brief,  and  at  the  same  time  the  attorney  for  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  appeared.  Here  is  a  copv  of  their  brief 
signed  by  Burdette,  Thompson  &  Law  on  behalf  of  the  Copper 
River  &  Northwestern  Co.,  intervening  defendants.  They  inter- 
vened in  that  case  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  same  position 
ill  respect  to  the  combined  transportation  interests  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  us  know  now,  please,  what  your  contention 
is ;  how  they  showed  that  it  was  any  concern  of  theirs. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Each  of  the  parties  engaged  in  transportation 
by  steamship  to  Skagway  and  the  White  Pass  Railroad  showed  their 
interest  in  the  combination  by  actually  becoming  members  therein, 
by  participating  in  its  profits,  and  by  aiding  in  excluding  those  not 
party  to  tne  same;  the  method  of  accomplishing  the  result  is  fully 
described  in  the  indictment  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  proceed- 
ings. The  White  Pass  Railroad,  the  Pacific  Coast  Co.,  and  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  were  the  beneficiaries  in  this  unlawful  combi- 
riation  between  those  three  interests. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  was  not  the  railway,  though — ^the  Copper 
River  Railroad? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  but  the  Copper  River  Railway  and  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  both  belong  to  the  Alaska  syndicate,  and  it 
may  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  Alaska  syndicate  was  the  real 
party ;  though,  of  course,  it  acted  through  its  agents,  who  represented 
the  steamship  company. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  the  effort  upon  their  part  was  to  maintain  a 
monopoly  in  behalf  of  the  steamship  company  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes ;  it  was  in  that  particular  instance.  Now,  I 
will  file  their  brief.  Then  I  exhibit  to  tne  committee — I  do  not  file 
it,  because  it  is  lengthy — ^the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  which,  on  a  vote  of  5  to  4  against  us,  it  declared 
that  Alaska  was  a  District  and  not  a  Territory  and  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  had  no  jurisdiction  over  railroad  rates 
m  Alaska. 

Then  a  suit  was  begun  in  the  local  courts  in  Washington  praying 
for  mandamus  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  com- 
pel it  to  take  jurisdiction  in  Alaska  rate  matters  and  to  perform  its 
duties.  That  suit  was  brought  by  the  Humboldt  Steamship  Co. — or, 
more  properly,  by  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  relation  of 
the  Humboldt  Steamship  Co. — against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. But  Mr.  F.  C.  Elliott,  the  attorney  for  the  White  Pass  & 
Yukon  route,  appeared  as  amicus  cure© — as  a  friend  of  the  court — 
and  filed  a  brief  against  us,  notwithstanding  they  were  not  parties 
to  the  suit. 

I  am  particular  about  this.  Senators,  because  the  other  day  Mr. 
Dickeson  undertook  to  make  it  appear  to  you — ^just  as  all  of  these 
railroad  gentlemen  have  undertaJken  to  make  it  appear  to  you — 
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that  he  was  particularly  good  in  respect  to  bowing  his  head  to  the 
introduction  of  the  interstate-commerce  laws  in  Alaska,  and  I  want 
to  show  you  now  that  he  never  did  bow  his  head  and  he  never  did 
quit  this  unlawful  and  unholy  conspiracy  between  these  different  cor- 
porations in  Alaska  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  the  question  at  issue  and  left  him  no  other  alternative. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Holding  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  jurisdiction  up  there? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes.  Now,  here  is  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  this  case — ^the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  plaintiff  in  error,  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  ex  rel.  the  Humboldt  Steamship  Co. 

Senator  Jones.  Rendered  when  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Rendered  on  April  29,  1912. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  was  the  decision  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  decision  was  that  Alaska  was  a  Territory 
instead  of  a  district  and  that  the  interstate-commerce  laws  were  in 
force  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  they  sustained  the  contention  of  the  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  they  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sion and  issued  a  mandamus  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cora- 
mission  and  compelled  it  to  go  into  Alaska  and  assume  jurisdiction 
and  take  charge  of  transportation  and  railroad  rates  there  as  it  does 
in  the  States. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  reversed  the  decision  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  1  cs I  thcv  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  mean  the  lower  court  affirmed  the  position  taken 
by  the  commission  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  so  far  as  jurisdiction  only. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  they  had  to  appeal? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
took  an  appeal.  Immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  matter  came  up  again  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  respect  to  the  fixing  of  rates  on  the  White  Pass  & 
Yukon,  which,  as  you  will  remember,  runs  from  Skagway  up  to  the 
boundary  line,  21  miles,  and  then  on  into  British  territory,  and, 
strange  lo  relate,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  that  it 
had  not  jurisdiction  to  fix  the  rate. 

Senator  Wai^h.  It  was  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  but  the  holding  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
they  would  have  to  fix  a  rate  on  a  road  wnich  ran  across  the  line  into 
a  foreign  country,  and  since  the  commission  had  no  extra-territorial 
jurisdiction,  it  refused  to  fix  rates  on  the  road,  since  the  rates  neces- 
sarily related  to  freight  beyond  the  boundary  line. 

Now,  that  necessitated  another  suit,  and  the  people  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  so  irritated  over  the  delay, 
so  enraged  over  the  boldness  of  this  combination  that  they  went  be- 
fore the  grand  juries,  and  the  grand  jury  in  Juneau,  which  is  near 
Skagway  and  is  the  capital  of  that  division,  indicted  the  principal 
cdHcers  of  the  offending  companies.  They  indicted  the  White  Pass 
officials,  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  officials,  and  the  Pacific  coast 
officials  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  by  this  combination  in  re- 
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straint  of  trade,  and  I  have  here  a  very  interesting  letter  from  the 
United  States  district  attorney  there,  which  I  shall  not  read.  I  will 
leave  it  for  your  inspection.  In  that  he  goes  over  this  situation  in  a 
way,  Senator,  which  would  appeal  to  you  if  you  should  read  it,  and 
it  appealed  to  the  pBople  of  that  country. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  not  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  it  is  not  lengthy,  read  it.  I  would  like 
to  have  it  go  into  the  record  anyway. 

Mr.  WiCKKRSHAM.  I  wiU  read  it  in  the  record.    It  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  United  States  Attobney, 
First  Division,  District  of  Alaska, 

Juneau,  December  4,  1912. 
The  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  From  recent  dispatches  published  in  the  local  newspapers  it  appears 
tJiat  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  decided  that  they  have  no  juris- 
diction over  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  route  except  to  the  extent  that  it  runs 
Uirough  American  territory  from  Skagway  to  the  summit  of  White  Pass,  a 
distance  of  some  21  miles,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  will  not  undertake  to 
establish  rules  or  rates  for  the  through  traffic  described  In  the  Indictment  in 
United  States  i\  The  North  Pacific  Wharves  &  Trading  Co.  et  al..  No.  837-B, 
now  before  the  Supreme  Court  The  Canadian  railroad  commission  having 
also  declined  to  establish  rules  or  rates  on  the  ground  that  their  jurisdiction 
extends  only  to  the  American  line  and  the  local  court  here  having  held  that  It 
has  neither  criminal  nor  civil  jurisdiction  under  the  Interstate  commerce  laws 
nntil  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  acted,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  of  enforcing  the  rules  and  rates  established  by  the  commission,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  relief  of  a  permanent  character  can  come  to  the  public  at  either 
end  of  the  route  unless  some  other  course  be  pursued  by  the  Government  from 
the  one  now  engaged  In. 

In  this  connection  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  call  the  department's  attention  to 
section  289,  Part  IV  (p.  219),  of  Carter's  Alaska  Code,  which  provides: 

"An  action  may  be  maintained  in  the  name  of  the  Uuite<l  Stiites  against  a 
corporation  other  than  a  public  one  on  leave  granted  by  the  court  or  judge 
thereof,  where  the  action  is  triable,  for  the  puriKiae  of  avoiding  the  charter  or 
annulling  the  existence  of  the  corporation  ♦  ♦  ♦  whenever  any  such  cor- 
poration or  association  of  persons  shall  combine  to  prevent  comi)etition  or  to 
control  the  price,  production,  or  sale  of  any  goods,  products,  or  merchandise." 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  time  this  section  became  a  law — June  6, 
1900 — there  was  no  provision  for  the  organization  of  corporations  in  Alaska, 
nor  was  such  authority  granted  by  Congress  until  the  year  1903,  and  then  by 
the  act  of  March  2,  1903,  entitled  "An  act  amending  the  civil  code  of  Alaska, 
providing  for  the  organization  of  private  corporations,  and  for  other  purposes." 

It  must  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  section  339,  part  IV,  of  the  Alaska  Code, 
was  intended  to  apply  to  foreign  coriK>ration8  doing  business  in  Alaska — at 
least  to  the  extent  that  such  corporations  exercised  as  public-service  conw ra- 
tions certain  franchises  in  the  Territory. 

The  Pacific  &  Arctic  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.  is  a  West  Virginia  corpora- 
lion  and  obtained  its  local  right  of  way  or  railroad  franchise  under  the  act  of 
May  14,  1898,  entitled  "An  act  extending  the  homestead  laws  and  providing  for 
right  oif  way  for  railroads  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Section  3  of  that  act  provides — 

"All  shippers  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  accommodations  as  to  the  movement 
of  their  freight  and  without  discrimination  in  favor  of  any  person  or  cor- 
poration." 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  the  subject  I  am  of  the  impression  that  an 
action  would  lie,  and  the  existence  of  the  corporation,  as  far  as  Alaska  is  con- 
cerned, could  be  forfeited  by  decree  of  court.  As  there  is  no  statute  covering 
the  subject  as  to  what,  in  case  of  forfeiture  of  a  local  franchise,  would  become 
of  the  property  of  the  corporation,  I  would  assume  that  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  would  obtain,  1.  e.,  the  real  property  would  revert  to  the  grantors  or 
donors  thereof,  which  in  this  case  would  be  the  Government,  and  its  personal 
property  escheat  to  the  Crown,  which  in  this  case  would  also  be  the  Govern- 
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nient,  modified,  however,  by  the  more  recent  decisions  that  the  property  is 
subject  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  corporation.  This  remedy.  If  applicable,  may 
seeih  a  harsh  one,  but  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  and  the  North  Pacific  Wharves 
&  Trading  Co.  it  seems  to  me  to  be  well  earned.  They  have  for  years  defied  the 
public  and  challenged  the  authoritiea 

It  will  be  recalled  that  as  to  the  charges  set  out  in  indictment  No.  835-B  the 
local  court  held  that  the  statute  of  limitations  had  run  against  the  offense,  but 
even  at  this  date  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  prove  all  the  material  allegatlwis 
both  of  No.  835-B  and  No.  837-B. 

Not  only   has  the  railroad  formed   and  exercised  a  trust  and  completely 
monopolized  transportation  between  Lynn  Canal  and  the  Yukon,  but  it  has 
acted  in  a  most  scandalous  manner  toward  those  who  have  undertaken  to  dis- 
pute its  absolute  dominion  in  the  territory  tributary  to  It    Continuously,  until 
four  years  ago,  it  carried  on  a'  rebate  system  which  made  and  unmade  mer- 
chants  in   the   interior  of  Alaska   and  Yukon  district,  and — at   Skagway  nt 
least — boycotts  were  declared  by  this  company  upon  independent  business  men 
who  presumed  to  question   the  supreme  authority  of  the  railroad  either  in 
politics  or  in  business,  and  employees  of  the  road  were  ordered  not  to  patronize 
'such  boycotted  merchants  or  other  business  men  under  penalty  of  dismissal 
'from  the  service  of  the  road.     So,  also,  anyone  who  undertook  to  use  the  old 
•Bracketf  road,  referred  to  in  my  communication  of  July  25,  1912,  would  be 
iuterfered  with  and  compelled  to  use  the  railroad.    And  as  an  illustration  ot 
'3if*^e3?tenV  to  which  this  corporation  would  go  in  compelling  the  public  to 
'patrftnfze  its  road  I  inclose  a  copy  of  letters  to  D.  H.  Jarvis,  as  collector  of 
customs,  containing  complaints  which,  though  they  may  not  be  capable  of  proof 
at  the  present  time,  nevertheless  are  consonant  with  the  general  reputation 
this  company  had  obtained  for  practices  of  the  kind  in  those  letters  described: 
and  some  of  the  correspondence  of  the  various  officers  of  the  company  submit- 
ted to  the  grand  jury  last  January,  and  copies  of  which  are  now  In  the  hands  of 
the  department,  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  assertion  that  they  were  morally 
capable  of  such  offenses. 

This  c<5rr^pondence  being  before  the  department,  as  are  also  my  letters  of 
January -26 'and  Februai-y  14,  this  year,  wherein  I  discuss  more  at  length  the 
situation  as  di^losed  before  the  grand  jury,  further  detailed  statement  at  this 
'  time  would  ^eeib  superfluous. 

As  fai*  as  the'  wharf  Company  is  concerned,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
stated  in  my  former  communications  touching  these  companies,  I  beg  at  thifl 
time  to  call  atjtention  to  the  testimony  of  R.  W.  Reid.  secretary  of  the  North 
Pacific  Wharves  &  Trading  Co.,  as  set  out  In  Volume  I  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the*  grand  jury,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  file  with  the  department  That 
statemeiLt  can'  readily  be  corroborated  to  the  effect  that  the  corporation  is  so 
only  in  name,  not  in  fact,  no  stock  having  ever  been  issued  and  no  meetings 
of  directors  having  ever  been  held. 

After  a  carehil  study  of  the  situation  at  Skagway  and  on  the  Yukon  I  have 
become  convinced  thtit  the  only  solution  of  the  annoying  problems  which  have 
persistently  confronted  the  public  and  the  officials  is  to  have  the  Government 
take  over  afid  operate  -the  road  from  Skagway  to  the  Summit.  And  it  would 
seem  that  tbe  course  herein  suggested  would  open  the  way  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  results. 

Respectfully,  John  Rustgabd, 

United  States  Attorney. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  those  indictments  founded  upon  those 
Alaska  statutes  thslt  he  speaks  of? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHXivif.  No ;  they  were  founded  on  United  States 
statutes.         .  ^^  .  , ., 

Senator  W4\lsh.  For  what  purpose  does  he  refer  to  those  Alaska 
statutes?      ^  ..      .'. 

Mr.  WiciiER8HAj4"-''lte  refers  to  them  upon  the  suggestion  which 
he  makes  that^a' suit  ought  to  be  begun  against  them  to  forfeit  not 
only  their  franchise  piit;  their  property  for  their  continued  violation 
of  the  laws.  \  ^  ,•    *•  '• 

The  Chairman^  Why  has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
made  no  efFor|  t<74^ej;ufate  the  other  railroads  of  Alaska;  that  is, 
the  railroads  entiriljrVilhin  the  District  of  Alaska? 
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Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  wiU  call  your  attention  to  that  in  a  few 
moments,  because  it  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  this  discussion. 

Now,  after  this  date,  and  on  April  7,  1913,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  decided  these  questions  upon  the '  demurrer 
to  this  indictment  found  at  Juneau.  A  demurrer  "was  interposed  to 
the  indictment  by  the  defendants  and  the  lower  courts  sustamed  the 
demurrer  in  accordance  with  the  sug^tion  made  by  Mr.  Rustgard 
in  his  letter  to  the  Attorney  General.  That  case  came  on  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  on  April  7,  1913, 
the  lower  court  was  completely  reversed,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  jurisdiction  over 
that  21  miles  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  route,  and  that  it  had 
jurisdiction  over  this  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  sent 
the  indictment  back  for  trial,  and  there  they  now  are  for  trail. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  particular  instance  because  it  is  so 
typical  of  the  whole  situation  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  typical  of  the 
railroad  interests  in  Alaska.  The  transportation  interests  in  Alaska 
had  entered  into  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  to  monop- 
olize our  ports  and  resources  under  the  domination  of  the  Alaska 
syndicates,  railroad  and  steamship  officials,  and  it  has  taken  us  four 
years  of  intense  fighting  to  get  even  a  sign  of  relief,  and  now  we 
appeal  to  you  to  further  aid  us  by  building  an  independent  Govern- 
ment-owned railroad,  for  the  establishment  of  your  own  naval  base 
and  our  independence. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  comparatively  tied  up  the  Copper  River 
Eailroad  with  Skagway  &  White  Pass.  In  view  of  your  state- 
ment, how  do  you  tie  up  the  others  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wiU  show  you  in  a  few  minutes.  I  have  it 
all  regularly  laid  out. 

Senator  Walsh.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  when  Mr.  Dickeson  was  on  the  stand 
the  other  day  he  testified,  if  you  remember,  how  earnestly  he  had 
been  at  work  with  those  gentlemen  in  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway, 
trying,  through  Close  Bros.,  to  get  them  on  their  feet  in  a  financial 
way,  and  he  testified  to  you  that  Close  Bros.,  of  London,  and  M.  J. 
Heney  were  members  of  the  Alaska  syndicate.  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber that?  If  you  do  not,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  testimony 
taken  more  than  three  years  ago  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories  upon  this  particular  question  as  to  who  constituted  the 
Alaska  syndicate. 

After  having  stated  that  the  Alaska  syndicate  was  composed  of  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  of  M.  Guggenheim  Sons,  he  was  asked 
this  question 

Senator  Wai^h.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Johu  N.  Steele,  of  their  office  in  New  York,  was 
interrogating  Mr.  Birch,  his  coassistant  in  the  same  work.  It  was 
on  Friday,  Februarjr  18,  1910,  and  Mr.  Birch  testified  as  follows  at 
page  88  of  the  Hearings  : 

Mr.  Steele,  Who  at  that  time  owned  the  Copper  River  Railway? 

Mr.  BiBOH.  Af  that  time 

Mr.  Steele.  I  menn  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BracH.  The  Alaska  syndicate  owned  It. 
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Mr.  Steele.  At  the  time  the  Copper  Hiver  &  Northwestern  RaUway  was  first 
acquired  by  the  Alaska  syndicate,  who  owued  the  Copper  River  Railway? 

Mr.  BiBCH.  M.  J.  Heney,  Mr.  Graves,  and  Close  Bros.,  of  London. 

Mr.  Steele.  Did  ^he  Alaska  syndicate  acquire  the  entire  Interests  of  thof^e 
gentlemen  in  the  Copper  River  Railway? 

Mr,  BiBCH.  Yes,  eir;  by  permitting  them  to  participate  in  the  Alaska  syndi- 
cate up  to  the  amount  they  had  expended. 

Mr.  Steele.  In  other  words,  they  gave  them  a  participation  in  the  syndicate 
up  to  the  cash  amount  they  had  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  Copier 
Elver  Railway  to  that  time? 

Mr.  BiacH.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  map  showing  this  railroad,  if 
you  desire  It. 

And  then  they  went  off  onto  other  matters. 

Now,  the  other  day,  if  you  remember,  Mr.  Dickeson  said  that  that 
situation  still  continued.  He  could  not  state  whether  the  White  Pass 
&  Yukon  interests  owned  a  million  dollars  or  a  half  million  dollars  in 
the  Alaska  syndicate,  but  that  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  were  finan- 
cially interested  through  Mr.  Close  in  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western to  the  extent  of  either  half  a  million  or  a  million  dollars. 
They  were  members  of  the  Alaska  syndicate.  Not  only  are  they 
members  of  the  Alaska  syndicate,  but  their  activities  through  all  these 
indictments,  through  all  these  combinations  at  Skagway,  through  all 
their  efforts  to  keep  out  the  interstate-commerce  laws  from  Alaska- 
through  all  those  combinations -they  worked  with  the  Alaska  syndi- 
cate interests  just  as  they  are  working  here.  Of  course,  the  meml^ers 
of  the  Alaska  syndicate  are  not  here,  but  their  attorneys  are  present 
and  h«.ve  been  here  at  all  times  during  this  investigation.  They  have 
never  been  absent. 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  you  pass  that,  what  is  the  general  business 
of  this  Alaska  syndicate,  in  addition  to  owning  this  railroad  and 
the  steamship  line? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  The  Alaska  syndicate,  as  you  will  discover  fnmi 
Mr.  Birch's  testimonv,  is.  a  gentlemen's  agreement  between  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  and  tlie  Guggenheim  brothers  and  others  to  make 
investments  in  Alaska.  They  haV'e  acquired  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Railway  from  Cordova  up  to  the  copper  fields.  They 
had  acquired  at  the  time  Mr.  Birch  testified  in  1910,  3,200  acres  of 
the  richest  copp^  mijies  in  Alaska.  They  have  been  acouiring  them 
very  steadily  ever  sinee  -and  now  have  a  monQpoly  of  all  tne  capper  of 
Alaska  that  is  known  to  be  of  any  value ;  they  own  the  Akieka  Steam- 
ship Co.,  which  dominates,  if  it  does  not  control,  all  of  the  transpor- 
tation from  Alaska  to  Puget  Sound,  and  I  will  calhyour  atteation  to 
otheo*  things  they  doomnate  on  the  Pacific  coast  before  I  will  have 

finished. 

You  have  all  seen  the  Pujo  committee  report.  You  havjeiseen  the 
graphic  chart  of  combinations  centering  around  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.. 
whose  name  is  in  the  center.  A  combination  6f  that  kind,  made  with 
respect  to  the  Pacific  coast,  would  j^ow  that  this  Pujo  CHgnmittee 
report  spreads  over  very  Jittle  territory  compared  to  what  such  a 
chart  with  respect  to  the  Guggenheims  weuld  oover  in  its  activities 
upon  the  Pacijfic  coast — in  Arizona,  in  Colorado,  in  Idaho,  in  Wa^^h- 
ington,  Oregon,  and  California,  and  in  many  of  the  Western  States, 
and  in  Mexico. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  this :  The  next 
gatewav  into  Alaska  after  leaving  Skagway,  .gf^inj^  w^wiftpd,  is  at 
Controller  Bay,  here  [indicating].    Mr.  Kyan,  who  is  interested  there. 
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has  beien  cm  the  st^nd  and  ha3  showji  you  a  very  han.dsQ^^e  map. 
Have  yoy  ui^t  map  here? 

^r.'ilxAN-  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  see  it.  Mr.  Ryaii  has 
appeared  here  wit]^  what  he  sp,ys  is  an  enlarged  copy  of  a  mftp  of 
Contipjtlejr  Bay ;  and  since  it  is  the  next  point  along  tne  co^gt,  I  want 
to  take  it  up  and  discuss  it. 

I  now  show  you  the  map  of  Conlfoller  Bay,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ryan,  showing  the  Okalee  Channel,  the  areas  of  land  immediately 
around  it,  and  J  particulfir.ly  call  your  attention  to  his  proposed  line 
of  railway  across  the  flats  to  this  tract  ,of  land  which  he  has  mp.rked 
here  as  a  terminal.  There  is  only  one  tract,  if  you  will  notice,  mfirked 
on  that  chart,  and  Mr.  Ryan  said  to  the  committee  there  wj^s  no 
monopoly  of  land  at  that  point;  that  there  was  a  chance  for  every- 
body; that  everybody  had  an  equal  chance  with  him  at  that  particular 
place,  or  words  to  that  effect.  1  will  npt  undertake  to  repeat  his 
exact  words,  but  only  the  impression  he  left  on  you — that  there  was 
ample  opportunity  there  for  everybody.  Now,  Mr.  Ryan  obtained 
his  rights  there  some  time  ago,  an^  all  of  the  record  in  respect  to  his 
rights  there  is  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  77,  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, first  session,  being  the  message  of  the  President  known  as  the 
Chugach  National  Forest  Lands  Message,  of  July  26,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  thf^t  document? 

Mr.  WiCKCTaHAjd.  Document  No.  77,  a  Senate  document.  Gentle- 
men, this  is. a  very  important  matter,  because  if  Mr.  Ryan  should  by 
any  possibility  be  ^ligtaken,  and  if  it  should  so  happen  that,  haying 
been  ^ven  rights  in  this  bay  arid  having  b^en  able  to  purcha^  laiids 
th^re  with  ptner  assistance,  he  should  secure  a  monopoly  of  it,  and 
if  a  little  later  you  should  ascertain  this  is  the  rau|e  out  of  which 
the  faring  .iBiver  naval  coal  ought  to  cofne — ^pnd  I  think  it  i^,  beyond 
any  doubt — and  if  yop  shall  find  thjit  bay  ultimately  in  the  hajids  of  a 
complete  jnpnopfijly,  ypu  might  discover  tlxeri,  as  I  hftpe  to  convince 
you  now,  that  it  is  a  very  important  mM:ter. 

Senator  Jq^iE;^.  Wh^p  you  Tefer  to  this  coal,  (ip  you  me^i^  the 
Bering  River  field  ? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Yes.  It  is  fair  to  discover  an^  put  ipto  this 
recordij^etj^ue  situation,  .l^ecan^e  Mr.  ^ywi  talked  ^mt  generalities 
nn^  dip  .pot  ^iye  jTQp  tjie  ejxa^t  ,infqrjniat|bn,  as  hp  ^nigntl)avi&  donp. 
The  Pi^esidj^pjt  in  jpi^  jp^^^g^s^id,  ^^X  ^^^  fepm  fiage  7,  as  rfp}}ows : 

The  only  practicable  metbo^.for.aveciiriog  title  .from  the  GoveniQiant  in  suoh 
a  tract  as  this  after  its  eUmlnation  is  by  the  vi9e  qf  ^hat  is  qtUl^^*  soldiers* 
ad(}ltional  hpn^est^ad  rjght"  evi4enc^d  by  ^np.  1*^  stiitiftory  limitations 
upon  tni^  niipfliod  of  a9qniripg  title  are  threefold : 

FIrsf.  *N6  more  than'  iW  acres  can  be  entered  in  any  single  body  by  such 
scrip,     (ato  Stat.  L.,  /i09 ;  32  ^tat.  I...  1028. ) 

Second.  No  location  of  scrip  along  any,navlg;able  waters  can  be  m^d^  within 
the  .di^tafioe , of  80  rp43  pf  any  lani^s  already  located  along  such  ;n'ater8.  No 
entry  can  oe  allowed  extending  more  than  IGO  rods  along  the  shore  of  any 
navigable  water,  and  along  such  shore  a  space  of  at  least  80  rods  must  be  re- 
served from  entry  between  all  such  claims. 

That  is  sufficient  for  a  clear  understanding.  I  have  read  that 
m^5;b  for  tVe  purpose  of  disclosing  to  you  theiaw  as  announced  by 
the  President,  and  announced  correctly  beyond  any  doubt. 

Now,  T\vant  to  sHow  vou  ^hat  Mr.  Ryan  has  there.  There  an* 
in  this  same  document.  No.  77,  a  larjge  nunjber  of  n^aps  showing  the 
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situation  around  Controller  Bay,  and  one  of  these  maps,  which  I 
have  disfigured.  Senators,  by  putting  some  colors  upon  it,  shows  the 
location  of  Mr.  Ryan's  homestead  tracts  and  the  alternate  reserved 
strips. 

Mr.  Rtan.  That  has  not  been  allowed.  This  location  has  been 
disallowed  by  the  Land  Office,  entry  No.  846.  These  are  my  locations 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Thcsc  three? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  And  No.  845  has  been  disallowed  f 

Mr.  Ryan.  No.  845  has  been  disallowed. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  the  one  disallowed  is  the  terminal 
riffhtf 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  I  say  this  has  been  disallowed,  the  patent  entry 
845,  by  the  Land  Office.  The  terminal  entry  to  the  60  acres  was 
withdrawn  after  Mr.  Fisher  requested  it  Tnis  845  is  soldiers'  ad- 
ditional scrip  entry. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  No.  845? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No.  845,  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Davis,  and  disallowed  by 
the  Land  Office. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  But  it  is  still  pending,  is  it  not,  and  in  con- 
troversy? 

Mr.  Kyan.  It  is  pending  on  an  appeal. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Then  we  will  say  these  are  the  four  tracts  of 
land  claimed  by  Mr.  Ryan.  I  will  put  it  on  a  perfectly  fair  basis 
for  Mr.  Ryan,  and  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  see  the  map.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  four  claims  there  made  by  Mr. 
Ryan,  three  of  which  he  admits  have  been  allowed,  and  one  which 
he  says  has  been  disallowed  and  is  on  appeal,  together  with  the 
alternate  reservations  between  them,  control  the  whole  of  that  bay. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  red  on  this  map? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  The  red  tracts  on  the  map  are  the  reservation 
strips  between  the  four  Ryan  claims. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  reservations  under  the  law  ? 
.  Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  The  reservations  under  the  law ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Eirfity  rods? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Eighty  rods  wide.  Of  course,  to  be  entirely  fair 
this  is  the  situation :  If  Mr.  Ryan  shall  get  title  to  those  tracts,  then 
no  individual  can  get  to  that  bay  between  the  Campbell  River  and 
the  Edwards  River^  space  of  several  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Because  the  Government  has  reserved  those 
alternate  strips,  and  the  alternate  wide  tracts  belong  to  Mr.  Ryan  for 
railroad  and  other  purposes — the  law  does  not  require  him  to  use 
them  for  railroad  purposes  alone. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  land  on  either  side  of  the  Ryan 
selections? 

Mr.  Wicker8ha3i.  That  is  reserved,  I  tell  you,  by  the  Gk)vemraent. 
and  may  not  be  located  by  anyone. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  tlie  Government  could  gnint  it? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  The  Government  can,  by  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress, but  the  law  now  is  that  those  alternate  tracts  are  reservations, 
and.  Senators,  you  would  not  be  allowed,  as  private  individuals,  to 
go  there  and  take  any  of  that  land. 
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Senator  Jones.  I  understand.  I  say  the  Government  by  special 
grant  could  give  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Ycs.  That  is  why  I  say  the  Government  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  go  into  Controller  Bay  and  build  a  railroad 
there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that  naval  coal  out,  if  it  wants  it  for 
the  United  States  Navy,  for  nobody  but  the  Government,  as  the 
situation  now  exists,  can  do  it.    I  will  show  you  another  map. 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  we  pass  that,  suppose  an  act  were  passed 
providing  for  the  disposition  of  that  land  on  any  basis  for  dockage 
purposes,  or  for  any  other  use  to  which  it  might  be  applied.  What 
then  would  be  the  particular  value  of  Mr.  Ryan's  rights? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  that  extent  that  would  certainly  destroy  the 
monopoly  which  now  exists  in  the  land. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course  he  has  apparently  half  a  mile  in  his 
selections,  and  there  is  only  one-quarter  mile  between.  But  1,320  feet 
would  be  quite  a  wharf,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  Senator,  but  there 
is  another  matter  that  intervenes,  which  I  will  call  to  your  attention 
in  a  moment.    It  is  a  matter  of  law. 

Here  is  another  map,  showing  the  Kayak  Island,  which  lies,  as  you 
will  observe  from  this  plat,  right  there  indicating].  You  will  notice 
the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  has  its  survey  down  on 
the  south  end  of  Kayak  Island,  and  this  is  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Railway  s  proposed  pier  off  the  south  end  of  Kavak 
Island.  WTiat  rights  they  have  there  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  this, 
they  have  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  claim 
to  that  right  of  way,  and  they  are  in  possession  under  a  claim  which, 
as  I  suppose,  is  legal;  and  they  have  that  claim  on  record,  just  as 
Mr.  Ryan  has  his  claims  on  record.  Their  claim  will  be  found  on 
page  6,  in  House  Document  No.  1201,  Sixtieth  Congress,  second 
session. 

Now,  the  situation  of  this  harbor  is  such  that  the  man  who  controls 
this  south  end  of  Kayak  Island,  as  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern 
people  do,  and  everything  between  Campbell  River  and  Edwards 
River  here,  as  Mr.  Ryan  does,  except  the  Government  alternate 
strips 

Mr.  Ryan.  Excuse  me,  Judge.  About  one-half  of  the  territory  be- 
tween Campbell  River  and  Edwards  River 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  havc  the  official  exact  maps  here,  if  Mr.  Ryan 
does  not  know  where  his  lands  lie. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  the  Edwards  River  claim  is  the  claim  which  has 
been  disallowed.  There  is  a  mile  and  a  half  between  Edwards  River 
and  here  [indicating]  to  which  I  have  no  claim. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  correct,  if  that  claim  had  been  knocked 
out,  but  if  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  getting  it  corrected  on  appeal  and 
getting  it  through  the  department  again,  there  would  be  no  trouble 
about  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  has  been  disallowed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  have  here,  and  now  exhibit  to  the  committee, 
the  official  copies  of  these  Ryan  homestead  surveys,  taken  from 
the  book  of  maps  in  the  President's  Chugach  Forest  message,  Senate 
Dociunent  No.  77,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session. 
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S^titftoi"  Walsh.  Before  you  pass  that,  I  wish  to  ask  you :  Is  the 
frontaf]^e  between  these  two  rivers  the  only  shore  line  that  is  available 
for  dockage  purposes? 

Mr.  WicKERSiiAM.  Here  is  the  Campbell  River  and  here  is  the 
Edwards  River;  here  is  the  bay.  You  can  see  the  general  line  of 
Mr.  Ryanf's  road,  and  I  suppose  that  practically  this  point  on  the 
map  where  9  fathoms  is  shown  is  probslbly  the  upper  line  of  any 
good  water,  and  that  is  below  the  mouth  of  Edwards  River.  If  you 
cross  the  Campbell  River  and  get  over  into  this  country  here  [indicat- 
ing] then  it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  I  am  told,  to  get  out  You  gen- 
tlemen can  see  as  ^ell  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  no  difference  betwen  this  point  and  that  point, 
except  the  excess  cost  of  building  across  the  mua  flats. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  some  other  features  of  this  matter  I 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention.  Mr.  Ryan  has  bfeen  busv  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Santa  Claus  has  been  very  good  to  him,  and  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  now  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  special  act  of  Congress 
behind  him,  and  for  him  it  is  a  very  good  one.  I  fought  as  hard  as 
I  could  to  get  certain  limitations  in  it,,  and  I  got  them  in,  to  save  the 
situation  the  best  I  could,  but  even  now  he  has  a  position  on  the  Con- 
troller Bay  tide  flat  which  is  valuable.  I  am  not  criticising  Mr. 
Ryan,  you  will  understand.  If  Santa  Claus  offered  me  one  of  the 
few  great  harbors  in  Alaska,  I  would  probably  take  it. 

Oh  March  4,  1911,  Congress  passea  an  act  making  certain  grants 
to  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. — Mr.  Ryan's  company— 
H  corporation  organized  and  exiting  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.    The  first  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  Controller  Railway  &  N.nvigntlon  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  ouu 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  5?tate  of  New  Jersey,  its  ancceswors  and  nssipns. 
be.  and  thej'  are  hereby,  anthorized  and  eniiK>\tere<l  to  conKtriict.  maintain,  and 
operate.  In  accordance  with  tlie  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  rejri- 
late  the  construction  of  hridc^s  over  navigable  waters,"  apprpved  ^larch  i'V 
1906,  two  bridges  across  the  Boring  River,  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  to  be 
located  as  follows:  The  upper  bridge  to  cross  the  said  Bering  River  at  a  point 
near  the  mouth  of  Stillwater  Creek — 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  map,  that  you  may  see  where  Still- 
water Creek  is ;  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  river 
is  not  navigable  and  just  runs  down  from  a  glacier.     [Reading:] 

And  the  lower  bridge  to  cross  the  Bering  River  at  a  iK)int  about  4  miles 
above  Bering  Lake. 

Both  these  bridges  are  above  Bering  Lake.  Boats  do  get  up  into 
Bering  Lake,  but  the  river  above  there  is  a  small  glacial  stream,  just 
coming  out  from  under  the  glacier. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Here  is  Bering  Lake  [indicating]. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Here  is  Stillwater  Creek,  about  4  miles  above 
the  lake,  where  the  road  crosses. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  you  observe  the  roads  to  the  coal  fields  go  up 
here.  The  branch  to  the  Shepherd  Creek  goes  in  there  [indicating]. 
The  branch  to  Trout  Creek,  or  Cunningham  claims,  goes  Ih  there, 
so  the  river  must  be  crossed  with  two  branches,  no  matter  who  builds 
the  railroad. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  a  shallow  stream,  and  A  salmon  would 
have  hard  work  to  swim  up  it.  You  have  to  get  a  permit  only  in 
case  it  is  a  navigable  stream. 
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Senator  Wai^sh.  Let  us  see  the  relations  of  that.  Would  not  that 
show  on  the  map  of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  make  no  point  about  it  except  this :  The  only 
point,  Senator,  is  that  the  bridge  feature  was  used  as  a  scheme  to 
get  a  bill  through  carrying  the  joker,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Jones.  There  are  some  other  provisions  in  it? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  and  it  is  the  other  provisions  that  are 
important. 

Senator  Jones.  A  mere  matter  of  a  permit  to  put  a  bridge  across 
an  unnavigable  stream  would  not  of  itself  amount  to  anything, 
because  I  suppose  they  would  have  a  right  to  put  it  across  such  a 
stream  without  such  permit? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  certainly ;  it  is  not  a  navigable  stream,  and 
no  permit  was  necessary. 

Senaltor  Jon«8.  There  are  other  things  in  the  bill  which  constitute 
the  real  point? 

Mr.  WicKEitsHAM.  Yes. 

.  Mr.  Ryan.  The  riv^r  is  classed  as  a  navigable  stream  by  the  depart- . 
ment,  and  the  law  has  got  to  be  invoked  if  you  have  to  go  across  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  but  it  is  not  navigable  above  the  lake 
and  runs  only  about  5  or  6  miles,  where  it  comes  from  under  a  glacier. 

Senator  Jones.  If  that  is  not  the  material  point 

Mr.  WicitERSHAM.  It  is  immaterial ;  but  before  continuing  to  read, 
permit  me  to  remark  that  there  is  an  amazing  amount  of  literature 
from  the  department  about  the  navigability  of  this  nonnavigable 
glacial  river  and  about  those  permits,  which  would  cause  yoii  to 
wonder  if  the  department  itself  was  throwing  dust.  It  is  all  a  joke 
anyway,  because  it  was  used  only  as  a  scheme  to  get  those  other 
items  of  importance  through.     [Reading:] 

Ami  the  lower  bridpe  to  croH«  the  Rerinp  lUver  nt  u  point  nbont  4  miles 
nbove  Bering  Lake:  also  to  extend  Its  line  of  railway  from  the  terminus  of  its 
line  on  the  north  shore  of  Controller  Bay,  as  shown  on  its  map  of  definite  loca- 
tion filed  in  the  Land  r)ei)artment  December  14.  1910.  on  and  over  the  tide  lands 
and  navigable  waters  of  Alaska  in  said  Controller  Bay  to  the  main  chnnnel, 
and  to  construct  build,  erect,  maintain,  use.  and  operate  at  the  end  of  such 
line  of  railway,  when  so  extended  upon  said  main  channel,  under  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  necessary  wharves,  docks, 
slips,  waterways,  and  coal  and  oil  bunkers,  provided  that  the  extent  of  and  the 
plans  for  such  structures  are  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  March  3,  1S99. 

That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  call  attention  to,  that  when  Mr.  Ryan's 
road  is  completed  to  the  tidelands  he  is  given  special  authority  by 
Congress  to  ouild  many  different  structures  there,  and  the  extent  of 
the  area  to  be  covered  by  those  structures  is  not  limited  by  law,  but 
only  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  There  is  no  limitation  of  law.  He 
has"  a  special  permit  on  the  tidelands  in  that  harbor  without  limit 
in  area,  and  his  rights  are  as  extensive  as  he  can  stretch  his  wants, 
and  there  is  no  limitation,  except  the  good  nature  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  I  sav  that  much  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Ryan's  rignts  there. 

Senator  Jones,  Is  there  any  limitation  in  that  act  as  to  the  time 
these  buildings,  and  so  on,  are  to  be  constructed? 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  None  whatever.  He  has  a  congressional  grant 
almost  unlimited  in  area  or  time  either.  It  is  a  remarkable  situation 
to  exist  on  a  public  harbor. 

Senator  Jones.  There  usually  is  a  limitation  as  to  the  construction 
of  a  bridge. 

•  Mr.   mcKERSHAM.  There  is  no  limitation  of  time  in  the  Rvan 
act. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  Mr.  Ryan  has  unlimited  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  none  at  the  close  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Judge  Wickersham  approved  that. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  No  ;  I  did  not.  The  gentleman  knows  I  fought 
it  to  the  last  minute,  and  one  thing  I  got  out 

Mr.  Ryan.  One  thing  you  got  in. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  There  were  things  I  wanted  in,  and  I  got  them 
in,  too. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Are  those  facilities  granted  to  Mr.  Ryan'«^ 
company  part  of  the  holdings  of  the  Alaska  Syndicate,  so-called? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  No  ;  not  directly. 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  indirectly. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  will  accept  the  challenge.  Mr.  Ryan  chal- 
lenges me  now. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  should  like  to  know  about  that  while  we 
are  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  will  accept  that  challenge  now,  and  we  will  go 
back  to  this  Chugach  message  of  the  President.  It  is  an  interesting 
document. 

Senator  Walsh.  Maybe  we  are  going  to  learn  why  the  Chugach 
Forest  Reserve  was  created  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  No  ;  T  am  not  going  into  that,  but  it  may  show 
why  this  concerted  opposition  to  the  bill  before  the  committee  is  so 
active. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  really  getting  some  enlightenment  as  to 
why  that  forest  reserve  was  created. 

Mr.  Wickersham,  On  page  5  of  the  President's  message,  Senate 
Document  No.  77,  Sixty-first  Congress,  he  says : 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Ryan,  who  hnd  been  properly  vopohed  to  the  forester 
by  two  gentlemen  whom  I  know,  Mr.  Chester  T.ynian  and  Mr.  Fred  Jenninc> 
(Exhibit  D — No.  12:  see  p.  .SS1>.  and  who  hnd  prodnced  n  letter  from  a  repnt-bln 
tlnanclnl  firm,  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co.  (Exhibit  D  -No.  26:  see  p.  388).  was  thnt 
the  railway  company,  which  he  represented,  had  expended  more  than  $75,000  in 
making  preparations  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Controller  Bay  to 
the  coal  fleld.s,  25  miles  away,  but  that  they  were  obstructed  in  so  doing  by  the 
order  reserving  the  Chugach  Forest  Reservation,  which  covered  all  of  the 
Controller  Bay  shore.  He,  as  well  as  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co.,  gave  every  assur- 
ance that  the  Copper  River  Railway  Co.,  owned  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Guggen- 
heim, had  no  connection  with  them,  and  that  they  were  engaged  In  an  Inde- 
pendent enterprise  in  good  faith  to  build  an  independent  railroad  (Exhibits 
O— No.  2-B,  p.  2a3,  and  D— No.  26.  p.  388).  No  evidence  to  the  contrary  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  since. 

T  want  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  very  first  document  the  Presi- 
dent refers  to— Exhibit  D,  No.  12,  pape  381.  It  constitutes  Mr. 
Ryan's  introduction  into  this  Controller  Bay  scheme;  it  is  his  intro- 
duction to  the  administration  in  Washingrton.  It  is  a  very  interest- 
ing document,  and  it  is  the  business  paper  of  the  International  Paper 
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Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  of  date  March  12,  1910.     [Read- 
ing:] 

Prof.  Henby  S.  Graves, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Forestry, 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Professor:  I  would  like  to  Introduce  you  to  Mr.  Richard  S.  Ryan, 
formerly  a  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Alaska,  who  wishes  to  see  you  In  regard 
to  some  Alaskan  project  which  he  has  already  taken  up  with  your  predecesFor 
in  oflace.  He  Is  very  well  and  favorably  known  to  our  counsel,  Mr.  Frederick 
B.  Jennings,  of  the  firm  of  Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell.  Mr.  Jennings  s])eaks 
in  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  project,  and  I  am  therefore  very  glad  to 
ask  for  him  your  favorable  consideration. 

Sincerely,  yours,,  Chester  W.  Lyman. 

Now,  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  who  it  is  that  speaks  so  well 
and  favorably  of  Mr.  Ryan  as  does  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Jennings,  and 
I  took  "  Who's  Who  in  America  "  for  1912-13  and  looked  up  Stet- 
son, Jennings  &  Russell.  Whoever  will  study  that  valuable  book 
for  a  few  minutes  will  know  who  Mr.  Stetson  and  Mr.  Jennings  are. 
I  will  read  a  few  items  from  Mr.  Stetson's  biography,  so  that  you 
may  place  him.  It  is  not  long.  I  will  not  read  all  or  it,  only  some 
little  details. 

His  name  is  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  la^^'yer.  Born  in  Clinton 
County,  N.  Y.,  April  23,  1846,  and  it  ^ives  his  parents'  names  and 
where  he  went  to  school.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18G9,  and 
since  has  been  in  practice  in  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell,  and  has  been  since  1804.  He  is 
general  counsel  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Inter- 
national Machine  Co.,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  and  various 
other  J.  P.  Morgan  companies. 

Your  attention  is  now  called  to  the  biography  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Beach  Jennings,  who  so  well  and  favorably  toiows  Mr.  Ryan  that 
he  speaks  in  highest  terms  of  him  and  his  project  at  Controller  Bay. 
Mr.  Jennings  was  born  at  Bennington  Center,  Vt.,  August  6,  18r>3; 
his  parents'  names  are  given  and  a  few  of  his  scholastic  titles.  It  is 
then  recorded  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875;  that  he  is 
now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell  and  a 
director  in  numerous  companies;  also  that,  in  addition  to  being  a 
member  of  the  Morgan  firm  of  attorneys,  he  is  general  counsel  for 
the  International  Paper  Co.  and  the  Associated  Press. 

Is  it  not  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  manager  of  the  Con- 
troller Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  in  his  anxiety  to  escape  the 
machinations  of  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  syndicate,  should  go  to 
their  personal  counsel  for  his  letter  of  introduction  to  the  powei-s 
that  be  in  Washin^on,  and  that  those  lawyers  should  speak  in  such 
high  terms  of  "his  project"?  But  New  York  is  such  a  wicked 
place,  lawyers  are  so  crafty  and  sly,  and  poor  Mr.*  Ryan  is  so  con- 
fiding, and  almost  anything  might  happen  to  "his  project''  under 
such  circumstances. 

When  Mr.  John  N.  Steele,  attorney  for  the  Guggenheims,  was 
before  this  committee  in  February,  1910,  he  and  Mr.  Stephen  Birch 
testified  quite  fully  about  Mr.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson  and  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  Alaska  syndicate.  Mr.  Jennings  was  then  his  part- 
ner and  also  the  attorney  for  the  Morgans,     ilr.  Steele  testified  as 
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follows,  and  I  quote  from  the  hearings  taken  before  this  committee  in 
February,  1910.     [Reads :] 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Steele  some  questions. 

Mr.  Steele.  May  I  say  one  word? 

The  Chairman.  Anything  you  wish. 

Mr.  Steele.  Only  one  word  in  regard  to  this  option  agreement — 

He  now  has  reference  to  the  option  agreement  between  Daniel 
Guggenheim  and  the  Cunningham  coal  claimants  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Cunningham  coal  claims  in  the  Bering  River  field  just  at  the 
terminal  of  Mr.  Ryan's  road  and  24  miles  from  Controller  Bay. 
[Reading;] 

Mr.  Steele.  Only  one  word  in  regard  to  this  option  agreement  When  this 
option  agreement  came  on  to  New  Yorlc  it  was  examined  by  Mr.  Francis  Lynde 
Stetson  and  by  me,  so  we  could  advise  the  Alaslsa  syndicate  whether  or  not 
there  was  anything  contrary  to  either  the  letter  or  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  Chaibman.  You  representing  the  Guggenheims  and  Mr.  Stetson  repre- 
senting the  Morgans? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  say  that  on  any  important  legal  question  thai 
comes  up  regarding  the  operations  of  the  Alaska  syndicate,  I  always  confer 
with  Mr.  Stetson,  etc. 

Now,  Mr.  Ryan  appeared  in  Washington  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction which  gave  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Jennings,  of 
the  firm  of  Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell,  that  he  is  all  right.  The 
door  to  the  White  House  and  the  departments  was  opened  and  he 
received  more  wonderful  things  from  Santa  Claus  than  any  man  out 
of  Alaska's  resources  and  more  favorable  legislation  than  the  people 
of  Alaska  have  received  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Would  it  be  the  proper  time  now  for  me  to  say  a  word 
on  that  matter? 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  whether  Judge  Wickersham  will 
yield  to  vou. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  am  not  attacking  Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  Mr. 
Ryan  is  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  world.  He  is  a  good  fellow.  He 
is  one  of  the  shrewdest,  kindest,  pleasantest  lobbyisfe  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  Washington,  and  I  am  friendly  to  him,  but  he  is  as  impe- 
cunious as  I  am,  when  it  comes  to  money  and  he  must  get  some- 
body to  back  him  up,  and  I  do  not  blame  him  for  getting  the  Alaska 
syndicate  to  back  his  game.    It  meant  success. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  only  ask  a  few  minutes  on  that  subject  to  explain  it. 
Mr.  Frederick  Jennings  has  been  the  private  cotmsel  for  my  people 
before  ever  the  Morgans  became  interested  in  Alaska.  I  am  proud 
to  call  Mr.  Jennings  a  friend  of  mine. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  whom  did  you  refer  by  your  expression  "  My 
people  "  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Hqw  do  you  mean,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  he  has  been  attorney  for  "  my  peo- 
ple.*' 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  has  handled  some  of  my  relatives'  private  business 
in  New  York.  I  had  the  pleasure,  as  I  said,  of  personally  knowing 
Mr.  Frederick  Jennings,  and  if  he  could  do  me  any  service  he  has 
always  expressed  himself  as  willing  to  do  so.  I  had  the  same  farors 
in  the  way  of  introductions  from  Mr.  Jennin^  that  I  had  from  Mr. 
Taf t's  firm  and  from  other  men  whom  I  met  in  the  pleasantest  asso- 
ciations I  had  in  New  York  for  many  years,  while  I  was  engaged 
in  building  railroads  and  other  enterprises  in  the  western  country. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  hare  not  brought  the  Taft  firm  in,  because  I 
do  not  want  to  mix  those  things  up. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  wish  to,  but  I  say  I  had  the  same  ehtre  to 
their  firm.  The  letter  came  from  Mr.  Lyman,  through  Mr.  Pinchot, 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Graves.  I  got  the  introduction 
"n  that  way. 

Mr.  Wiokkrsham.  Now,  the  President  relied  on  Mr.  Ryan  having 
financial  backing,  and  the  financial  backing  was  the  firm  off  Probst, 
Wetzlar  &  Co. 

I  find,  on  page  388  cf  (his  Senate  document,  No.  77,  a  letter 
directed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agfictilttire  by  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  ('o., 
urging  forward  the  interests  of  Mr.  Ryan  in  these  matters,  and  T 
took  some  occasion  to  look  Probst.  Wetzlar  &>  Co.  up  in  Bradstreet's, 
and  I  cioruld  not  find  much  about  them.  They  do  hot  seem  to  be 
known  to  those  financial  sharks  who  run  ratings. 

Mr.  Rtan.  They  were  a  well-known  batiking  firm  in  New  York. 
The  firm  of  Probst,  Wetsilar  &  Co.  has  gone  otit  of  business.  It  was 
a  firm  which  did  much  business  with  Europe,  and  was  a  very  wealthy 
firm.  Mr.  Dan  Probst  is  now  with  his  brother-in-law,  I  believe, 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  D.  Probst  &  Co. 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  Ih  this  interesting  letter  of  introduction  is  a 
statement  which  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Alaska  will  read  with 
amazement,  for  from  it  they  will  first  leatn  that  Mr.  Hyan  was  for- 
merly a  delegate  to  Congress  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  want  to  explain  that.  I  was  a  delegate  from  Alaska 
to  Congress  from  what  was  known  as  the  nonpartisan  convention. 
Judge  wickersham  knows  about  it  and  took  part  in  it. 

IVfr.  Wickersham.  No  :  T  did  not  take  any  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  you  know  all  about  it.  The  convention  consisted 
of  regularly  elected  delegates  from  all  over  the  Territory  to  elect 
three  Delegates  to  Washington  and  try  to  urge  on  C^ongress  the 
necessity  of  giving  Alaska  some  representation  of  her  own.  In  that 
document,  or  in  the  one  the  judge  has  there  before  him,  will  be 
found  the  memorial  that  we  carried  as  dele^rates  to  Congress — Gov. 
Swineford,  Homer  J.  Hurnphrey,  and  myself.  There  was  one  dele- 
gate from  each  of  the  divisions.  So  T  do  not  wish  it  to  appear  other- 
wise. It  might  perhaps  be  phrased  differently;  still  it  means  no 
more  than  that  T  was  a  delegate  from  that  convention. 

Mr.  WictttRSHAM.  Then,  on  page  389,  in  the  message  of  the 
President  ih  relation  to  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co., 
Mr.  Ryan  declared — 

In  1907  I  fntroducetl  n  bill  in  Conpress  with  tlip  iviriM^se  of  nidinp  stu^li  n  nwl. 
While  sflid  bill  wns  favorably  re])orto<i  out  of  botll  coniinittees,  Congress  tlionpht 
that  the  develoimient  of  Controller  liny  should  proj^resTj;  further  before  their 
tnkin^  action  in  the  matter. 

I  only  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  that  as  showing  that 
Mr.  Ryan  smokes  a  peculiar  pipe  onc^e  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Ryan.  T  do  not  know  which  road  T  introduced  the  bill  for. 

Mr.  WicRBttSHAM.  t^ossibly  you  neVer  introduced  any,  but  you 
sav  you  did. 

^Senator  WaLsm.  I  do  not  follow  you  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  was  just  calling  attention  to  some  statements 
Mr.  Ryan  was  making. 
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Mr.  Btan.  I  introduced  this  bill.  This  bill  was  passed,  which 
gave  me  the  right  of  way  across  the  flats. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  did  not  introduce  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  f 

Senator  Walsh.  The  language  is  "introduced"? 

Mr.  Ktan.  Yes;  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such  a  road  from  Con- 
troller Bay.  It  was  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  House  and  went 
to  the  Senate  Mr.  Guggenheim  arose  in  the  Senate  and  objected  to 
the  consideration  of  it  and  killed  the  bill. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  bill  passed? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Not  that  bill,  not  the  1907  bill. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  the  bill  giving  you  control  of  Controller 
Bav  i3assed  ? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Yes ;  the  bill  of  1910. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senate  is  about  to  convene,  and  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  go. 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  we  pass  that  matter — right  there,  Judge 
Wickersham,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  bill  which  gave  Mr.  Eyan  unlimited  rights  to  cover  everything: 
about  the  channel  there  with  his  own  docks  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  either  House? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  that  matter? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  havc  not  looked  the  matter  up. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  it  appear  from  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
that  Mr.  Ryan  might,  if  he  saw  fit,  cover  the  whole  front  of  the 
channel  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  until  the  Secretary  of  War  agrees  to  it  and  ap- 
proves of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  bill  does  not  in  anywise  limit  him  in  the 
number  or  inagnitude  of  the  structures  he  may  put  on  the  tidelands 
except  they  must  be  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Ryan.  With  the  consent  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  and 
with  that  he  has  the  best  scheme  in  Alaska.  In  my  judgment  it 
is  the  safest  monopoly  in  all  Alaska;  it  is  the  key  to  the  coal  situa- 
tion in  Alaska:  it  is  given  the  highest  standing  by  a  congressional 
grant  and  charter,  and  cost  him  nothing;  and,  in  my  further  judg- 
ment, it  all  belongs  to  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  syndicate. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  May  21,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


WEDNESDAY,  HAY  21,  1913. 

Committee  on  Tebbitories, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washingtonj  Z>.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  further 
considering  the  bills  (S.  4R)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory  of 
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Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Present:  Senators  Pittman  (chairman),  Chamberlain,  Hitchcock, 
Walsh,  Nelson,  Jones,  and  Bristow. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 


ASDinOHAL  STATEKEirr  OF  HON.  TAMES  WICEEBSHAK, 
BELEOATE  FKOK  THE  TEBBITOKY  OF  ALASKA. 

Mr.  WiCK£RSHAM«  I  Want  to  say  to  the  committee,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I  made  a  statement  here  yesterday  in  respect  to  the  Alaska 
Northern  Railroad  having  filed  a  brief  in  the  matter  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  was  incorrect. 
It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  after  thinking  it  over.  They  did 
not  file  any.  brief  and  did  not  appear  in  the  opposition  that  was 
made  at  that  time  by  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  and  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.,  and  all  other  interests,  in  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  the  interstate-commerce  laws  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  file  briefs  in  that? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  The  White  Pass  &  Yukon  interests  filed  a  brief 
and  the  Copper  Eiver  &  Northwestern  Eailway — both  of  them  filed 
Ijriefs,  which  I  have  here,  if  the  committee  wishes  to  examine  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  did  not  recall  that  you  stated  that  the  Alaska 
Northern  did. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  I  did;  and  Mr.  Patrick  called  by  atten- 
tion to  it  at  the  moment,  and  I  insisted  on  it,  having  in  my  mind  all 
the  time  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  and  not  the  Alaska  Northern; 
therefore  I  made  the  mistake. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  remember  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  you 
seemed  to  have  connected  up  the  Copper  River  and  White  Pass  Rail- 
roads in  that  transaction,  and  showing  there  was  something  in  the 
natural  community  of  interests  there,  and  that  you  had  not  thus  far 
connected  the  Alaska  Northern  with  the  general  monopoly  of  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes ;  I  remember  you  spoke  of  that,  and  I  said 
I  would  do  that  later. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  committee's  attention  again  the  statement  with 
which  I  introduced  this  matter  on  my  opening,  and  that  is  that  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  we  have  all  congressional  authorization  suffi- 
cient to  enable  private  interests  and  private  corporations  to  build 
rtiilroads  there.  We  have  in  that  Territory,  in  the  act  of  1898,  I 
think,  the  best  railroad  law  in  United  States  Territories.  The  widest 
reasonable  latitude  is  given  to  private  interests  in  that  Territory  in 
the  way  of  granting  railroad  grades,  rights  of  way,  and  terminal 
facilities,  wharfage  rights,  and  everything  of  that  Kind,  so  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  passage  of  any  law  to  give  private  interests  the 
right  to  build  railroads  in  Alaska  except  in  case  Congress  shall  be- 
come convinced  that  these  interests  ought  to  have  some  aid  in  build- 
ing railroads,  either  by  waj  of  guaranty  on  bonds  or  a  land  grant 
or  some  other,  aid  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then,  are  we  to  understand  from  what  you  say 
now  that  there  is  a  general  act  which  would,  for  instance,  permit 
Mr.  Ryan  tb  get  adequate  docking  facilities  ? 
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Mr.  WiCK£iiSHAM.  Undoubtedly;  yes,  sir.    It  is  the  act  of  May 

J  4.  1898. 

»  _ 

Senator  Wa^i^h.  Gould  you  call  our  aUention  to  it} 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  put  it  in  the  record  at  the  beginmn^  of  my 
opening  statement.  It  is  already  priated,  so  it  is  before^e  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Waij9H.  What  reasons  were  urged  then  in  support  of  the 
special  act  giving  him  special  privileges,  there 9 

Mr.  WiCKEHSHAM.  He  wanted  the  privilege  of  building  bridges 
across  Bering  Biver,  and  I  suppose  he  .wanted  those  clauses  in  the 
act  which  gave  him  wider  latitude  on  the  tide  lands.  And  then  I 
suppose  he  wanted  a  national  charter,  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Ryan  is  not 
her.e  this  morning,  because  I  wanted  to  take  up  his  matter  very 
briefly  again,  but  in  his  absence  I  will  not  do  so  and  will  confine 
myself  to  some  other  matters  until  he  arrives. 

Senator  Jones.  That  act  did  not  grant  a  charter? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Substantially  it  amounts  to  a  recognition  of  his 
corporation  as  a  legitimate  and  .legal  one,  and  gives  him  certain 
special  privileges  on  tlie  tide  lands,  which  nobody  else  has,  and  gives 
him  the  right  to  build  into  the  coal  fields  under  the  special  sanction 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  which  nobody  else,  of  course,  has. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  was  getting  at,  it  was  not  a  charter.  It 
recognized  him  as  having  a  legal  incorporation? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  one  of  the  elements  of  a  charter. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  mean  "  recognizes  "  in  the  sense  of  author- 
iising  it,  but  he  came  here  and  showed  he  was  a  corporation,  and  the 
act  was  passed  without  any  special  investigation  of  that  matter  or 
extending  it  or  confirming  it  or  anything  of  that  sort,  except  as 
any  other  company  would  come  here  and  ask  for  a  permit. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  I  waut  now  to  take  up  the  Alaska  syndicate. 
I  have  called  attention  to  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Boad  and  shown 
you  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Alaskan  syndicate,  through  Mr. 
Close,  who  owns  tiie  White  Pass  &  Yukon,  or  who,  at  least,  controls 
it  in  a  financial  way,  who  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Alaska  syo- 
dicate.  He  is  a  member,  as  Mr.  Dickeson  testified,  entitled  to  one- 
half  million  or  a  million  dollars'  participation-^he  .did  .not  knoiBr 
which,  and  I  do  not  know  whidi,  but  J  think  the  smaller  sum ;  at 
least,  Mr.  Birch  named  the  smaller  sum  in  his  testimosiy.  I  do  not 
know  which  of  them  is  correct  as  to  amount,  but  the  sum,  large  or 
small,  is  a  community  of  interest.  Now,  I  want  to  go. to  the  Copper 
River  &  Northwestern,  which- occupies  the  third  gateway  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  stated  haw  much  capital  that  Alaskaji 
syndicate  repNresents? 

'  Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Well,  it  represents  pretty  nearly  all  the  capital 
in  the  world.  It  represents  J.  P.  Morgan  and  his  eighteen  billions. 
and  it  represents  the  Guggenheims  and^tbe  vgrioxis. companies  Uiat 
they  are  interested  in  on  the  Pacific  coASt,  and,  in  potent  wealth,  they 
represent  probably  nearly  as  much  more. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  wish  we  could  get  a  rapre  concrete  i4ea  about 
that  thing. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  About  the  Alaaka  syndicate? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes,  sir.  You  spoke  of  it  as  a  gei>ttem^n?s  ajiree- 
ment.    Is  it  just  a  kind  of  neighborl^v  aasociation  of  g^ntjemep  that 
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sit  down  at  dinner  together,  or  has  it  some  sort  of  a  substantial 
existence  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHA3i.  On  February  18,  1910,  in  this  committee,  as  it 
was  then  constituted — the  Committee  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  Senate — Mr.  Stephen  Birch  testified,  and  he  testified  about 
this  particular  matter,  and  was  interrogated  by  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  at  some  length.  On  page  74  of  his 
testimony  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Steele,  who  was  the  attorney  for  the 
Alaska  syndicate,  then  present,  and,  of  course,  guiding  the  situation 
very  carefully,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steele.  Who  coni|>o8e  what  is  known  as  the  Ala^kn  syndicate? 

Mr.  BiBCH.  The  Messrs.  Guggenheim  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Steele.  When  you  say  "  the  Messrs.  Guggenheim/'  do  you  mean  M. 
Guggenheim  Sons? 

Mr.  Birch.  M.  Guggenheim  Sons. 

Mr.  Steele.  Who  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  that  syndicate  in  New  York? 

Mr.  BiBCH.  Mr.  S.  W.  Eccles,  Mr.  John  N.  Steele,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Steele.  Where  is  Mr.  Eccles? 

Mr.  BiBCH.  Mr.  Eccles  is  at  present  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Steele.  Where  he  is  on  account  of  his  health.  Is  he  not? 

Mr.  BiBCH.  On  account  of  his  health. 

Mr.  Steele.  As  I  understand,  the  mat  ers  of  tlie  Alaska  syndicate  come  to 
Mr.  Eccles,  you,  and  me;  and  after  we  have  thrashed  them  out  we  submit  them 
to  the  gentlemen  in  the  syndicate? 

Mr.  BiBCH.  To  Mr.  Daniel  Guggenheim.  Mr.  Murray  Guggenheim,  Mr.  S.  R. 
Guggenheim,  and  the  members  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  Jus'  at  this  point,  so  as  to  clear  up  the  matter  at  the  start. 
let  me  ask  this  question :  Mr.  Birch  says  the  Alaska  syndicate  is  composed  of 
Morgan  &  Co.  and  M.  Guggenheim  Sons? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  firm  of  H.  Guggenheim  Sons? 
How  laany  are  there,  and  who  are  th^? 

Mr.  Steele.  Please  tell  us  how  many  persons  and  who  compose  that  firm. 

Mr.  BiBCH.  Of  M.  Guggenheim  Sons,  there  is  Daniel,  Isaac,  Murray,  S.  R., 
Simon,  Benjamin,  and  WUliam. 

Mr.  Steele.  Do  any  of  tiie  members  of  that  firm,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs. 
Dajaiel  Guggenheim,  Murray  Guggenheim,  and  S.  K.  (Tuggeuheim.  have  any 
participation  in  or  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Alaska  syndicate? 

Mr.  BiBCH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  About  when  was  this  Alaska  syndicate  formed?  In  the  spring  of 
190G.  was  it  not? 

Mr.  B^BCH.  In  the  si)ring  of  1006. 

Mr..  Steele.  In  what  enterprises  in  Alaska  is  that  syndicate  interested? 

Mr.  BiBCH.  Tliey  are  interested  in  the  Northwestern  Commercial  Co.,  the 
AHiska  Steamship  Co.,  the  Northwest  Fisheries,  the  Kennecoot  Mines  Co..  the 
Copper  River  &  NcM'tliwestem  Railway,  and  the  Katalla  Co. 

Mr.  Sxbele.  We  will  take  up  fir^t  the  Northwestern  Commercial  Co. 

And  then  they  went  off  into  an  investigation  of  their  subsidiary 
companies  in  Alaska. 

•Senator  CHAaiBBRijiiN.  Those  are  practically  all  the  interests  in 
Alaska,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  WicKSRSHAM.  Yes,  sir;  with  their  interlocking  and  interlap- 
ping  interests. 

Senator  Wax^h.  Is  it  your  understanding  it  is  a  partnership? 

'Mr.  WiCKBBSHAM.  Yes;  substantially  it  is.  Mr.  Birch  explained 
all  that,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  find  the  place  here. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  partnership,  I  assume,  owning  the  stocks  of 
these  various  companies  f 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  Ycs,  sir ;  that  was  the  statement  made. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  anything  showing  the  relative  ownership 
of  the  two  allied  forces  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes ;  it  is  an  even  division,  the  Close- White 
Pass  &  Yukon  having  its  interest,  as  I  understand,  independent  of 
the  other  two  interests. 

Senator  Jones.  As  I  understand  it,  Judge,  there  is  a  partnership 
between  J.  P.  Morgan  Co.  on  the  one  side,  you  might  say,  as  one 
partner  and  the  Guggenheims  as  the  other  partner  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes.  All  of  that  has  been  gone  into  in  the 
investigation  of  the  forestry  at  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  investigation. 
That  matter  was  brought  out  there,  though  brought  out  first  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  in  February,  1910. 

Senator  Jones.  It  has  never  been  brought  out  in  any  of  these  in- 
vestigations whether  there  is  a  written  agreement  between  the  two 
parties  as  partners,  has  it,  or  has  it  not? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  informa- 
tion of  that  kind.  Nothing  of  that  kind  has  ever  come  to  the  surface; 
and  we  do  not  know  what  their  agreement  is  other  than  it  is  a  sort 
of  partnership,  and  it  was  called  "  a  gentlemen's  agreement,"  I  think, 
by  Mr.  Birch  or  by  Mr.  Steele. 

That  is  all  we  Imow  about  it. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  to  this  committee  about  these  alleged 
four  corporate  influences  in  Alaska  is  this :  That  there  is  a  combina- 
tion of  all  these  interests,  if  not  in  one  single  ownership  at  least 
dominated  by  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  interest,  and  that  any  rail- 
road building  in  Alaska  must  be  under  the  control  either  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  that  dominant  influence. 
Now,  I  want  to  try  to  show  to  this  committee,  if  I  can,  that  that 
dominant  influence  is  there — that  it  tends  to  the  monopolization  of 
the  resources  of  Alaska  in  their  hands  alone  to  the  destruction  of 
individual  effort  and  personal  opportunity  in  that  territory. 

Senator  Wai^h.  Before  you  proceed  to  that  will  you  not  kindly 
tell  us  what  you  have  to  connect  up  the  Alaska  Northwestern  Rail- 
way? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Alaska  Northern  is  next  in  order  of  dis- 
cuj-sion,  and  I  will  get  to  it  in  regular  order.  There  are  but  three 
gateways  to  Alaska;  and  he  who  owns  those  gates  and  the  transpor- 
tatic^n  through  them  owns  Alaska,  because  he  will  have  the  control 
of  both  transportation  and  coal.  Southern  Alaska  has  a  long  stretch 
of  seaboard,  but  tremendous  mountain  precipices  frown  upon  you 
alonp  almost  every  foot  of  it  from  54.40,  away  down  here  on  the 
British  Columbia  line,  until  you  reach  Tliamna,  which  is  the  last 
possible  gateway  opening  into  the  interior.  First,  there  is  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  route  gate,  which  does  not  open  into  Alaska.  Second, 
the  Haines  route,  which  does  not  open  directly  into  Alaska.  Those 
are  the  two  little  gateways  which  open  into  the  Yukon  territory  and 
net  Alaska,  except,  of  course,  you  can  build  a  railroad  around  Robin 
Hood's  barn  from  Haines  through  the  British  territory  into  the 
Territory  of  Alaska. 

The  first  opportunity  to  get  an  all-Alaskan  railroad  into  Alaska 
f n)m  an  Alaskan  port  is  this  one  at  Controller  Bay  and  Cordova. 
Those  may  be  considered  as  one,  because  the  gateway  there  is  the 
Copper  River.  The  Copper  River  is  the  first  break  in  the  moimtains 
which  takes  you  into  Alaska.    It  is  narrow,  not  to  exceed,  in  places, 
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100  yards  in  width.  There  are  tremendous  precipices  along  both 
sides  of  that  river,  making  it  an  iron  gateway  into  the  interior  of 
Alaska,  and  whoever  controls  it  controls  the  Copper  River  country 
and  the  first  great  gateway.  The  route  from  Valdez  also  strikes  the 
Copper  River  route,  but  above  the  Chitina,  and  makes  a  practi- 
cal independent  and  second  gateway  into  the  interior  tnrough 
the  Copper  River  Valley.  The  next  possible  gateway  is  from  Seward 
and  the  last  one  is  from  Iliamna.  Give  the  mterests  the  control  of 
those  four  gateways  and  they  will  control  Alaska,  because  there  are 
no  others.  That  is  why  I  am  trying  to  explain  to  you  that  these 
various  interests  are  banded  together  and  are  not  trying  to  develop 
Alaska,  notwithstanding  the  good  laws  which  exist  there,  but  they 
are  trying  to  gather  unto  themselves  and  monopolize  the  resources 
of  Alaska.  Permit  me  to  read  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  error  to  the  District  Court  of  Alaska, 
Division  No.  1,  as  evidence  of  that  combination  and  attempt.  It  is 
entitled,  "  The  United  States  of  America,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  Pacific  & 
Arctic  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  et  al."  The  Pacific 
&  Arctic  Co.  mentioned  is  the  White  Pass  Co.,  represented  by  Close 
Bros.,  of  London.  The  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  is  the  Alaska  syndi- 
cate steamship  company  connected  with  the  Copper  River  Railroad. 
I  read  this  extract  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  you  that  the  state- 
ments I  am  making  to  you  are  based  upon  official  statements  made 
by  those  officials  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  who  are  responsible 
under  the  law,  and  who  have  taTken  these  matters  into  the  courts 
there,  and  it  is  from  the  record  in  court  that  I  read.  I  read  from 
page  7  of  the  decision  in  that  case,  decided  April  7,  1913,  being  a 
statement  from  the  indictments  found  against  this  combination: 

The  charpes  of  the  Indictment  may  be  even  further  concentrated  and  atten- 
tion directed  to  these  elements:  The  defendant  steamship  lines  and  the  Hum- 
boldt and  Independent  lines  from  the  United  States  to  Skag^^ay,  the  wharf  at 
Skagway,  and  the  railroad  from  Skagway  to  the  Yukon  River  points.  The 
only  possibility  of  competition  is  in  the  water  part  of  this  route.  This  con- 
trolled, the  entire  transportation  is  controlled;  and  to  this  control  the  action 
of  the  defendants  was  directed,  the  means  of  control  being  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  defendants  to  throw  all  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  defendant 
steamship  comi)anies  by  the  railroad  company  establishing  through  route  and 
joint  rates  with  them  and  refusing  to  do  so  with  the  Humboldt  Co.  or  any 
of  the  independent  companies.  The  Wharves  Co.  gave  its  assent  by  its  wharf- 
age charges,  and  all  evasion  was  prevented  by  so  fixing  the  local  rates  that 
their  combination  was  greater  than  the  through  rate  agreed  on.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  scheme  was  eflfective  and  cut  out  the  Humboldt  line  and  the  inde- 
pendent lines  as  factors  in  the  routes  of  transportation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Yukon  River  points.    Is  the  scheme  illegal? 

This  is  asserted  by  the  Government  and  denied  by  the  defendants.  The 
court  below,  if  we  take  some  parts  of  its  decisions,  held  that  the  forum  of  that 
question  was  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  But,  considering  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  as  a  whole,  we  think  it  construed  the  antitrust  act,  upon 
which  counts  1  and  2  were  based,  and  to  those  counts  we  shall  confine  our 
discussion  for  the  present.  This  is  admitted  by  defendants.  They  say  that 
as  the  court  held  that  in  order  to  constitute  restraint  of  trade  or  monopoliza- 
tion of  trade  under  the  antitrust  act  the  act  charged  must  be  such  as  at  com- 
mon law  constituted  restraint  of  trade,  and  were  unlawful.  To  that  extent  the 
court  construed  the  act. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  read  further.    I  only  wanted  to  quote  so 
much  of  it  as  shows  you  the  combination  between  the  big  transpor- 
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tation  interests  in  Alaska,  to  show  you  that  they  are  in  actual  combi- 
nation to  oppress  the  people  and  to  monopolize  the  resources  of  the 
Territory. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  conclusion  of  the  court  was  simply 
drawn  from  the  charges  ma^e  in  the  indictment?  Of  course,  they 
had  no  evidence? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  No ;  it  is  the  statement  of  the  indictment  which, 
I  am  informed,  was  brought  under  the  instructions  of  the  Attorney 
General  by  the  district  attorney  at  Juneau. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Alaska  syndicate  in  another 
aspect,  in  their  effort  to  monopolize  the  coal  in  Alaska.  However, 
I  will  first  call  your  attention  to  the  organization  of  their  railroad 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  To  which  particular  road  do  you  now 
refer? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  To  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern.  I  will 
read  into  the  record,  very  briefly,  from  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads, 
1M2,  a  statement  in  respect  to  the  organization  of  this  railroad,  but 
only  read  part  of  it : 

The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co.  Line  projected,  Cordova, 
Alaska,  on  tidewater  (Prince  William  Sound)  through  the  Copper  River  Valley 
to  copper  fields  near  the  Chitlna  River,  and  also  to  the  Bering  River  coal 
district. 

That  is  the  projection. 

Line  in  operation  from  Cordova  to  Kennecott,  Alaska,  in  the  Bonanza  copper 
fields,  near  the  Chltina  River,  a  distance  of  96  miles;  line  completed  March  30, 
1911.  Road  under  construction,  200  miles.  A  branch  line  to  Katalla  and  the 
coal  fields.  55  miles.  Is  proposed.  Gauge,  4  feet  S^  inches.  Rail,  steel,  70 
pounds. 

Now,  to  give  you  the  history.    [Reading:] 

History. — Chartered  May  16,  1895,  under  the  laws  of  Nevada.  The  object 
of  construction  of  this  road  is  the  development  of  the  general  resources  of 
Alaska  and  the  handling  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  from  the  Bering 
River  district  to  tidewater  and  the  interior.  Owns  deep-water  terminals  at 
Cordova,  Alaska. 

I  read  those  extracts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  on  the 
face  of  their  organization,  of  their  articles  of  incorporation,  of  their 
announcement  to  the  world  and  to  the  law  of  what  they  intend  to 
do,  they  only  announce  that  they  intend  to  build  from  Oordova  out 
to  the  Chitina  mines,  and  from  about  mile  38  on  their  road  over  to 
the  Bering  coal  field,  and  they  have  always  maintained  that.  The 
Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway  has  never  at  any  time  agreed 
in  any  authoritative  way,  certainly  not  in  these  articles  or  powers  to 
go  any  farther  than  they  declare  in  their  articles  of  incorporation 
they  intended  to  do,  to  wit,  to  Chitina  and  Bering  coal.  They  have 
never  declared  officially  in  favor  of  building  to  the  Tanana. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  point  in  respect 
to  them,  because  it  will  be  important  later  on.  Again  I  read  from 
Poor's  Manual,  same  page : 

The  cnpltjil  stock  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  authorised,  $6,000,000; 
shares,  $100.    Annual  meeting,  first  Tuesday  In  March. 

Funded  debt,  authorized,  consists  of  $50,000,000  first  mortgage  5  per  cent 
SO-year  gold  bonds,  due  February  1,  1959;  interest  payable  February  1  and 
August  1,  at  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  at  New  York.  N.  X.    Coupon  bonds^ 
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$1,000  each,  res^lstrable  as  to  i>rlncli)al;  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  entire 
property  owned.     Trustee,  Standard  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  official  statement  of  this  railroad 
which  under  its  articles  of  incorporation  declares  shall  be  pn)jected 
from  Cordova  up  the  Copper  River  to  the  Chitina  coal  fields,  and 
from  mile  38  over  to  Bering  River  coal  fields.  It  has  an  authorized 
capitalization  under  the  law  of  $5,000,000.  It  has  been  repeated  time 
after  time  by  their  people,  who  ought  to  know  the  cost  of  that  road, 
that  it  cost  from  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000,  yet  thev  have  a  mortgage 
on  it  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  in  the  Cfordova  precinct,  I 
am  informed,  for  $5,000,000.  In  other  words,  upon  the  face  of  the 
situation  as  it  presents  itself,  with  a  railroad  completed  by  them  as 
far  as  they  projected  it,  except  this  branch  over  to  the  Bering  River 
coal  fields,  they  have  a  mortgage  indebtedness  of  more  than 
$30,000,000  water. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  that  mortgage  purport  to  cover  anytliing  in 
the  future  in  addition  to  the  actual  construction? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  informed  that  the  mort- 
gage is  on  file,  and  I  get  the  rest  of  my  information  from  their  state- 
ments. It  may  be  there  is  some  arrangement  in  that  mortgage  by 
which  not  more  than  $20,000,000  of  bon(b  have  been  issued.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  calling  your  attention  merely  to  the  situation,  because 
we  all  know  that  eventually  it  will  result  in  this:  When  litigation 
shall  arise  over  fixing  rates,  we  will  be  confronted  with  that  mort- 
gage on  the  railroad,  and  while  the  railroad  there  has  not  actually 
cost  more  than  $18,000,000,  and  can  be  completed,  as  I  understand, 
for  the  $20,000,000,  there  will  be  a  claim  for  $50,000,000  by  the  bond- 
holders— innocent,  honest  bondholders,  who  will  buy,  however,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  fraud. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  these  further  items  from  Poor's 
Manual : 

The  directors  are  8.  W.  Eccles.  W.  P.  Hamilton,  K.  S.  Pejfrau,  W.  B.  Horn, 
H.  G.  Ciirrler.  A.  H.  Gillard,  J.  K.  McGowan,  T.  M.  Sohumuoher.' Stephen  Birch, 
John  N.  Steele,  W.  E.  Bennett,  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  C.  J.  Jones,  W.  H.  Bogle,  and 
J.  H.  Y'oung,  Seattle,  Wash.,  officers.  General  offices  at  1()5  Broadway,  Man- 
hattan, New  York,  N.  Y. 

That  is  substantially  the  historical  outline  of  this  railroad,  and  I 
have  called  these  statements  to  your  attention  because  they  may  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  general  result. 

You  will  notice  that  in  their  railroad  projection  in  1906  they  had 
projected  to  build  into  the  Bering  Eiver  coal  fields  to  carry  that  coal 
to  the  sea,  and  that  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  building 
of  the  roads,  that  and  the  opening  of  the  copper  mines  on  the  Chitina. 
I  now  call  your  attention  again  to  the  testimony  taken  before  this 
committee  on  February  18,  1010,  and  ask  your  attention  to  the  con- 
tract entered  into  by  Daniel  Guggenheim,  with  the  Cunningham  coal 
claims.  That  contract  first  came  to  light,  as  I  told  you  yesterday, 
at  that  investigation,  and  on  that  day  before  this  committee.  I  want 
to  read  it  to  you,  because  it  is  quite  ^important.  The  witnesses  were 
speaking  of  that  contract  and  the  chairman  asked  to  have  it  put  in  the 
record,- and  here  is  the  contract  between  the  Morgan-Guggenheim 
Alaska  syndicate,  signed  by  Daniel  Guggenheim,  and  the  Ciinning- 
ham  claimant,  signed- by  A.  B.  Campbell,  M.  C.  Moore,  and  Clarence 
Cunningham,  for  themselves  and  as  a  committee  representing  their 
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associates,  signed  in  the  presence  of,  S.  W.  Eccles  and  Curtis  H. 
Ijindley.  S.  W.  Eccles  as  you  know,  is  the  president  of  the  Copper 
River  &  Northwestern  Kailway.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  then, 
Mr.  Patrick  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  can  read  this  memorandum  of  contract,  or  put 
it  in  the  record,  just  as  the  committee  chooses.    Have  you  all  read  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  we  know  generally  about  the  contract 

A.  B.  Canipbel],  Clarence  Cuniiingbani,  irnd  M.  C.  Moore,  acting  for  themselves 
and  certain  parties  associated  with  them,  as  hereinafter  explained  and  herein- 
after called  the  vendors,  make  the  following  representation  and  proposal  to 
Daniel  Guggenheim,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  hereinafter  called  the  vendee. 

The  said  Cunningham,  Campbell,  and  Moore,  with  30  other  parties,  have 
acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
Federal  coal-land  laws,  33  tracts  of  coal  land  of  160  acres  each,  aggregating? 
5,280  acres,  situated  in  the  Kayak  recording  district  of  Alaska,  near  the  Bering 
River,  about  25  miles  from  Katalla,  and  also  have  acquired  certain  inchoate 
water  rights  on  I^iike  Kustakaw  intended  to  be  used  in  the  explolUitlon  of  said 
properties. 

The  title  to  these  lands  rests  in  final  United  States  receiver's  certificates  of 
entry,  issued  to  each  of  the  said  33  persons,  and  the  papers  in  application  for 
patent  are  now  l)efore  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  I^nd  Office  for  his 
action  thereon. 

In  order  to  consolidate  the  several  interests  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
said  properties  as  an  entirety,  it  has  been  determined  that  each  of  said  entry- 
men  shall  convey  his  title  to  his  Individual  tract  to  the  Union  Trust  Co.  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  in  trust,  for  the  pur^wse  of  transmitting  or  dealing  with  the 
title  to  the  consolidated  tract  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  direc*ted  by  C.  J. 
Smith,  R.  K.  NeUl,  H.  W.  Collins.  Frederick  Burbridge,  Fred  H.  Mason,  A.  B. 
Campbell,  and  Clarence  Cunningham,  or  a  majority  of  those  acting  as  a  com- 
mittee of  said  entrymen  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Conveyances  by  some  of  said  entrymen  to  said  trust  company  have  been 
executed  and  delivered,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  all  will  execute  similar 
conveyances  within  a  short  time. 

A  meeting  of  said  entrymen  was  recently  held  at  the  city  of  Spokane,  in  which 
25  out  of  the  33  participated.  At  stiid  meeting  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  authorizing  stiid  committee,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations with  the  parties  with  a  view  to  the  equipment,  development,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  consolidated  property  and  the  sale  of  its  product. 

Acting  for  themselves  and  as  such  committee  representing  tlielr  associatefr 
under  said  resolution,  they  submit  to  Mr.  Guggenheim  for  his  consideration  the 
following  proposal : 

1.  A  corporation  shall  be  formed  under  the  laws  of  some  State  of  the  Union, 
under  which  laws  meetings  of  directors  may  be  held  without  the  States  of 
incorporation,  the  capital  stock  to  be  assessable  and  no  Individual  stockholder's 
liability. 

2.  The  capital  shall  be  $5,000,000,  divided  into  50,000  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $100  each. 

3.  There  shall  be  7  directors — 3  to  be  named  by  the  vendors,  3  by  the  vendee. 
The  seventh  director  shall  be  designated  by  the  6  named  by  the  parties. 

4.  The  title  of  all  of  said  properties,  including  said  Inchoate  water  rights, 
shall  be  transferred  to  said  c<jri>oration,  in  consideration  for  which  there  shall 
be  issued  to  said  vendors  25,000  shares  of  said  capital  stock. 

5.  The  other  half  of  said  capital  stock,  viz.  25,000  shares,  shall  be  deposited 
in  escrow  with  the  Bank  of  Cnlifornia,  Seattle,  with  instructions  to  make  deliv- 
ery of  same  to  Mr.  Guggenheim  or  his  nominee  upon  his  payment  to  said 
depository,  to  the  credit  of  said  corporation,  of  the  sum  of  $250,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $10  per  share.  Said  $250,000  shall  \ye  paid  in  such  sums  and  at  such 
times  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  board  of  directors.  Said  money  to  be  con- 
sidered as  "  working  capital,"  to  be  expended  by  said  corporation  in  the  equip- 
ment, development,  and  operation  of  said  properties  As  payments  are  made  by 
Mr.  Guggenheim  to  siild  bank,  the  bank  shall  be  authorized  to  deliver  to  hlni 
one  share  of  stoi-k  for  each  $10  so  paid  by  him.  Mr.  Guggenheim  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  paying  said  entire  amount  of  working  capital  at  any  time  and 
thereupon  to  receive  the  entire  25,000  shares  of  said  stock. 
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6.  Should  said  sum  of  $250,000  prove  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  equipping 
and  developing  said  property,  Mr.  Guggenheim  shall  advance  or  loan  to  the  cor- 
poration an  additional  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $100,000, 
the  corporation  binding  Itself  to  repay  such  advances  on  or  before  three  years 
after  the  date  of  making  the  same,  at  the  option  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said 
corporation,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

7.  Said  corporation  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  giving  the  exclusive  right 
to  purchase  for  the  period  of  25  years  the  entire  "  run-of-mine "  coal  mined 
from  said  property,  or  so  much  thereof  as  said  Guggenheim  or  his  nominee  may 
require  or  demand,  for  the  sum  of  $2.25  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  This  coal  is 
to  be  delivered  at  the  mine  either  in  bunljers,  to  be  provided  by  the  coriwration 
for  that  purpose,  or  upon  cars,  as  said  Guggenheim  or  his  nominee  may  direct. 
Said  Guggenhehn  or  his  nominee  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  make  a  market 
for  the  coal  In  Alaska  and  in  the  ports  and  cities  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
end  that  as  large  a  quantity  of  coal  as  possible  may  be  mined  Said  Guggen- 
heim or  his  nominee  shall  agree  to  purchase  all  coal  which  they  may  require 
for  use  or  sale  from  said  corporation. 

8.  Payment  for  all  coal  so  delivered  to  said  Guggenheim  or  his  nominee  shall 
be  made  monthly  upon  the  basis  of  weights  determined  by  the  mine  sujierin- 
tendent,  such  payments  to  be  made  at  such  place  as  may  be  directed  by  the  cor- 
poration. 

9.  The  corporation  shall  convey  to  such  railroad  company  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  said  Guggenheim,  and  which  shall  construct  a  railroad  from  tidewater 
to  said  mines,  sufficient  ground  from  its  holding  upon  which  to  establish  and 
maintain  its  tracks,  switches,  deiwts,  terminals,  stations,  and  other  railway 
facilities. 

10.  The  corporation  shall  further  agree  to  sell  and  deliver  during  the  period 
of  25  years  to  such  railroad  company  ns  may  be  designated  by  said  Guggenheim, 
and  which  may  construct  a  railroad  from  tidewater  to  the  mines,  all  coal  which 
may  be  acquired  by  said  railroad  company  for  consumption  in  its  locomotives, 
shops,  stations,  and  other  facilities  employed  in  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  its  railway  for  the  sum  of  $1.75  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  deliv- 
eries to  be  made  at  the  mine  in  bunkers  or  on  the  cars  of  such  railway. 

11.  The  said  Guggenheim  shall  have  20  days  from  the  date  hereof  in  which 
to  determine  whether  or  not  he  will  cause  an  examination  of  said  properties 
to  be  made,  with  a  view  t^  an  acceptance  of  this  proposal  If  such  examination 
proves  satisfactory.  He  shall  notify  the  vendors  of  such  determination  within 
said  time  by  telegram,  addressed  to  Clarence  Cunningham,  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
Thereupon,  if  he  elects  to  proceed  with  such  examination,  he  shall  be  allowed 
the  period  of  four  months  thereafter  to  insi^ect  the  properties  and  investigate 
the  titles  thereto.  If  such  inspection  and  examination  prove  satisfactory  he 
shall  give  notice  of  his  final  acceptance  of  this  proposal  by  telegram,  directed  to 
Clarence  Cunningham,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Thereupon  the  terms  of  this  proposal  shall  be  deemed  binding  upon  all  the 
parties,  and  shall  be  carried  Into  effect  according  to  Its  tenor  and  purport. 

12.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  said  vendee  shall  not  be  required  to  proceed 
with  said  examination  unless  all  of  the  33  of  the  owners  of  said  coal-land  entries, 
or  so  many  thereof  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  said  vendee,  shall  have  conveyed 
their  respective  properties  to  said  trust  company,  and  said  trust  company  shall 
under  the  direction  of  said  committee,  and  as  the  holder  of  the  title  to  said 
properties,  have  accepted  the  terms  of  the  proposal  and  obligated  itself  to  unite 
with  said  vendors  In  carrying  the  same  Into  effect,  in  the  event  the  examination 
of  said  properties  and  titles  shall  prove  satisfactory  to  the  vendee  and  he  shall 
elect  to  finally  accept  the  sjime. 

Should  the  number  of  entrymen  declining  to  convey  their  respective  tracts  to 
said  trust  company  and  participate  in  this  proposal  be  so  great  as  In  the  judg- 
ment of  said  vendee  will  prevent  the  successful  Inauguration  and  conduct  of  said 
enterprise,  then  and  in  that  event  this  negotiation  shall  be  at  an  end.  and  all 
parties  shall  be  relieved  from  all  obligations  arising  hereunder. 

Witness  our  hands  In  duplicate  this  20th  day  of  July,  1907. 

A.  B.  Campbell, 
M.  C.  Moore, 
Clabence  Cunningham, 
For  themselves  and  as  a  committee  representing  their  associates. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of — 

S.    W.    KOCLES. 
CUBTIS   H.    LiNDLEY. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  it  is  a  general  contract  for  taking  over 
the  Cunningham  coal  claims  in  the  Bering  River  coal  fields,  33  daims 
of  160  acres  each,  a  total  of  5,280  acres. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Practically  covering  the  entire  coal  field? 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  Covering  the  heart  and  the  b^t  of  it,  without 
any  doubt  or  question.  Now,  in  regard  to  that  contract  Senator 
Frazier  said : 

Seautor  Frazier.  Before  you  leave  this  subject  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
that  agreement  was  consuuiniated? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  was  going  to  come  to  that  right  along  in  the  regular  order. 

Please  state,  Mr.  Birch,  whether  that  option  was  ever  exercised  by  Mr.  Gug- 
genheim. 

Mr.  Birch.  It  was,  in  this  way :  A  telegram  was  sent  to  Clarence  Cunning- 
ham on  December  7,  1907,  a  copy  of  wbich  I  delivered  in  person  to  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, stating  this: 

"  I  hereby  notify  you  that  I  finally  accept  the  proposal  made  to  me  by  A.  B. 
Campbell,  Clarence  Cunningham,  and  M.  C.  Moore,  acting  for  themselves  and 
associates,  in  the  memorandum  of  agreement  of  July  20,  1907. 

"Daniel  Guggenheim.** 
Mr.  Steele.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 
Mr.  Birch.  December  7,  1907. 
Mr.  Steele.  You  may  as  well  file  that. 

And  then  the  telegram  was  filed,  with  all  of  its  parts  complete. 

New  York  City,  December  7,  /907. 

Clarence  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Seattle,  Wash.: 

I  hereby  notify  you  that  I  finally  accept  the  proposal  made  to  me  by  A.  B. 
Campbell,  Clarence  Cunningham,  and  M.  C.  Moore,  acting  for  themselves  and 
associates,  in  the  memorandum  of  agreement  of  July  20,  1907. 

Daniel  Guogenheiu. 
Charge  M.  G.  Sons,  Alaska  Syndicate. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  "  Witness  our  hands,  in  duplicate,  this  20th  day 
of  July,  1907." 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  these  coal 
claims  by  the  Cunninghams  and  associates? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  About  that  same  time.  I  think  two  or  three 
of  them  have  not  yet  been  proved  up  on;  all  of  them,  I  think,  but 
two  had  been  proved  up  on,  and  they  proved  up  on  those  afterwards. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  tell  us,  just  briefly.  Judge,  on  what 
terms  they  were  acquired? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  A  scheme  was  organized  by  which  the  Alaska 
Syndicate  was  to  build  a  railroad  to  these  claims,  and  the  claims  were 
to  be  turned  over  to  a  corporation.  I  should  not  like  to  undertake 
to  state  it  in  any  detail.    It  is  much  easier  to  read  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Call  read  in  those  parts  of  it.  I  will  read 
now  from  the  contract.  [Reading  sees.  1  to  7,  inclusive,  of  the  con- 
tract above  quoted.] 

It  was,  as  you  see,  a  purchase  of  these  mines  upon  an  agreement 
of  partnership  between  the  Guggenheims  and  the  mine  owners,  and 
if  that  had  been  consummated  they  would  then  have  had  practical 
control  of  the  Bering  River  coal  fields,  because  they  would  have  had 
the  transportation;  they  would  have  had  these  5,260  acres  in  the 
center  of  the  field,  and  with  the  best  of  the  coal  and  the  best  of  the 
approaches,    with    a    monopoly    of    coal,    railroad    transportation, 
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wharves  and  docks,  and  steamship  facilities  their  monopoly  would 
have  been  practically  complete.  I  call  your  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  this  contract  between  the  Guggenheims  and  the  Cunning- 
hams was  submitted  to  Mr.  Francis  L.  Stetson,  the  attorney  of  the 
Morgans,  who,  together  with  Mr.  Steele,  the  Guggenheim  attorney, 
agreed  that  it  was  valid,  as  they  agreed,  he  says,  upon  all  other 
matters  of  this  kind. 

Now  that  Mr.  Ryan  Kas  come  in,  I  want  to  make  some  more  re- 
marks about  the  matter  of  his  company  there.  I  had  not  intended 
to  say  anything  about  that,  but  he  challenged  attention  to  it  yester- 
day and  offered  his  own  bona  fides  so  fairly  to  the  committee  that 
I  immediately  sent  a  telegram  to  the  secretary  of  state  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  to  find  out  who  constituted  the  Controller  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion Co.  Mr.  Ryan  said  yesterday  that  the  power  behind  his  cor- 
poration was  Messrs.  Probst,  Wetzler  &  Co.  Now,  I  looked  up 
Probst,  Wetzler  &  Co.  in  Bradstreet's.  They  are  not  quoted  at  all — 
have  no  rating — ^but  J.  D.  Probst  &  Co.  has  a  rating  of  $200,000  to 
$250,d00.  But  Mr.  Ryan  stated  that  there  had  been  a  dissolution 
and  a  winding  up  of  the  concern  of  Probst,  Wetzler  &  Co.,  and  he 
stated  that  Wetzler  was  a  very  wealthy  man,  who  was  connected  with 
the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  I  said  I  thought  that,  but  he  has  been  dead  for 
some  10,  14,  or  15  years.  I  never  saw  the  man  in  my  life.  He  may 
have  been  dead  for  20  years.  If  you  remember,  Mr.  Davis  could  not 
sav  when  Mr.  Wetzlar  died.  He  was  the  head  of  Probst,  Wetzlar  & 
Co.,  and  was;  as  I  understood,  connected  with  the  railroads. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  hope  he  is  in  that  city  paved  with  gold 
and  not  troubling  about  Alaska  any  more.  Evidently  the  Wetzlar 
end  of  the  firm  is  not  now  good  financially. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co.  have 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  we  should  not  have  interruptions. 
If  you  want  to  make  explanations  you  may  do  so  later.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  consecutive  story  from  Mr.  Wickersham. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  should  only  like  to  correct  the  record  on  the  matter. 
He  quoted  be  as  saying  that  yesterday.  I  did  not  say  it.  His  mem- 
ory is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
I  got  this  telegram  reply : 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  20,  1913. 
James  Wickebsham. 

Delegate  from  Alaska,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Incorporators,  John  R.  Turner,  H.  O.  Coughlan,  John  W.  Stont,  S.  A.  Ander- 
son, and  C.  B.  Leggett,  Jersey  City.  Directors,  John  R.  Turner,  B.  S.  Mantz, 
8.  A.  Anderson,  Richard  S.  Ryan,  and  John  W.  Stout,  Jersey  City. 

Dayio  S.  Grates,  Secretary  of  State. 

Then  I  got  the  directory  of  Jersey  City  and  began  to  look  these 
gentlemen  up,  in  the  directory  of  1909,  and  I  found  that  John  R. 
Turner  was  shown  in  the  directory  to  live,  or  to  be  at  15  Exchange 
place.  H.  O.  Coughlan  is  marked  in  the  directory  as  assistant  treas- 
urer C.  T.  Co.,  16  Exchange  Place.  John  W.  Stout  is  not  in  the 
directory  at  all.  S.  A.  Anderson  I  could  not  find  in  the  directory, 
but  I  found  Svdney  A.  C.  Anderson,  a  bookkeeper.  C.  B.  Leggett 
is  not  in  the  directory  of  1909,  but  C.  C.  Leggett  is  a  stenographer 
and  is  in  the  directory.    Mantz,  B.  S.,  is  not  in  the  directory,  but 
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"R.  S.  Mantz  is  given  as  the  assistant  auditor,  Corporation  Trust  Co. 
Then  I  looked  up  the  corporation  *'  C.  T.  Co.,"  and  found  it  was  the 
Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  of  15  Exchange  Place,  Jersey 
City.  This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state 
as  follows: 

State  of  New  Jebset, 
Depabtment  of  State, 
TrenUm,  20th  May,  1913. 
Hon.  James  Wickebsham,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Replying  to  your  telegram  just  received  and  confirming  our  tele- 
gram of  this  date,  I  beg  to  say  that^the  Incorporators  of  the  Controller  Railway 
&  Navigation  Co.,  ns  taken  from  ts  certificate  of  Incorporation,  filed  Decem- 
ber S,  1909,  are  as  follows:  John  R.  Turner,  H.  O.  Goughlan,  John  W.  Stout, 
S.  A.  Anderson,  and  O.  B.  Leggett,  all  of  16  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Its  last  report,  filed  December  26,  1912,  gives  Its  officers  and  directors  as 
tollows : 

Directors:  John  R.  Turner,  B.  S.  Mantz,  S.  A.  Anderson,  Richard  S.  Ryan, 
and  John  W.  Stout 

Officers :  President,  R.  S.  Ryan ;  treasurer,  B.  S.  Mantz ;  and  secretary,  W.  A. 
Westervelt,  all  of  the  above  addresa 

Very  truly,  yours,  David  S.  Gbatee, 

Secretary  of  State. 

That  is  the  situation.  Mr.  Ryan  wanted  to  form  a  corporation  to 
represent  in  Washington  to  get  some  rights  in  Controller  Bay,  and 
he  had  some  gentlemen,  probably  in  New  York  somewhere,  to  write 
lip  one  of  these  New  Jersey  paper  corporations.  He  seems  to  have 
engaged  the  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  Jersey  City,  which  is  engaged 
in  the  business  of  forming  corporations  of  that  kind,  to  form  a  cor- 
portation  for  him,  and  this  little  dummy  Controller  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation Co.  was  formed  in  that  shape,  and  is  in  that  shape  now,  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  I  say  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  not  all 
tliero  is  to^it,  because  representations  respecting  these  matters  were 
made  to  President  Taft — the  most  extraordinary  statements  were 
made,  and  there  is  one  statement  in  here  concerning  the  organization 
of  this  company-  — 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  "  in  here."    What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  mean  in  Senate  Document  77  of  the  Sixty- 
Focond  Congress,  first  session,  and  I  will  call  it  to  your  attention  just 
the  moment  I  can  fijid  it.  You  will  find  it  in  Senate  Document  77, 
on  page  341.  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fifth  clause  of  the  copy 
of  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Controller  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion Co.  in  this  document,  found  on  page  341.  I  ask  to  have  that  put 
in  the  record.  This  entire  document  ought  to  be  put  in  the  record, 
but  at  the  present  will  only  read  the  fifth  clause : 

Ckrtifkate  of  Incorporation  of  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  the  undersigned  do  hereby  associate  themselves  to- 
pether  for  the  purjwse  of  forming  a  corporation,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  TieKislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  entitled 
•*An  act  coucerninp  corporations"  (revision  of  1896),  and  the  acts  supplementid 
thereto  and  amendatory  thereof,  and  do  hei-eby  accordingly  certify  and  state 
as  follows: 

First.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. 

Second.  The  location  of  its  principal  office  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  at 
No.  15  Exchange  Place,  in  the  city  of  Jersey  City,  county  of  Hudson.  The 
name  of  the  statutory  agent  therein  and  in  charge  thereof,  and  up«m  whom 
process  against  this  cori)oratlou  may  be  served,  is  Ihe  Con^onitlon  Trust  Co. 

Third.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  Is  formed  are  to  do  any  or  all 
of  the  things  herein  set  forth  to  the  same  extent  as  natural  persons  might  <»r 
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could  do,  to  wit :  To  create  or  acquire  by  construction,  lease,  purchase,  or  other- 
wise, and  to  maintain  and  operate  a  line  or  lines  of  railway  with  terminals, 
stations,  and  appurtenant  property,  which  shall  extend  from  a  point  on  that 
body  of  water  adjoining  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  known  as  Controller  Bay, 
in  a  generally  northeasterly  direction  to  or  near  Carbon  Mountain,  with  a 
branch  or  branches  from  a  point  on  said  line  extending  in  a  generally  north- 
westerly direction  to  or  near  Mount  Hamilton,  together  with  such  docks, 
wharves,  and  other  appurtenances  at  the  termini  of  said  line  as  may  be  deemed 
oesia 

To  create  or  acquire  by  construction,  lease,  charter,  purchase,  or  otherwise, 
and  to  maintain  and  operate  a  line  or  lines  of  ocean  and  river  steamships,  or 
ships  propelled  by  any  other  motive  power,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
freight  and  passengers,  and  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  and  as  a  part 
of  the  system  of  railway  hereinbefore  described. 

To  purchase,  construct,  and  operate  a  telegraph  and  telephone  line  or  lines  In 
connection  with  said  railroad,  or  any  portion  thereof,  for  the  use  of  said  rail- 
road, and  for  other  purposes;  to  establish,  maintain,  and  conduct  an  express 
business  in,  along,  and  upon  said  lines  of  railway  and  any  other  lines  of  rail- 
way or  lines  of  stages  connecting  therewith  or  in  connection  with  the  steamship 
line  or  lines  above  referred  to. 

To  purchase,  acquire,  own,  hold,  manage,  and  oi)erate  by  lease,  consolidation, 
or  otherwise,  other  railroads  situate  within  or  without  said  Territory,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  constructed  within  or  without  said  Territory  of  Alaska,  when- 
ever and  as  thereunto  duly  authorized  by  law. 

To  borrow  such  sums  of  money,  as  may  become  necessary  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  purchasing,  completing,  equipping,  improving, 
extending,  or  operating  its  railway  and  steamship  line  or  lines  and  to  issue  its 
notes,  bonds,  or  securities  therefor,  and  to  dlsjwse  thereof  at  such  price  as  the 
directors  may  deem  fair  and  equitable,  and  to  mortgage  its  corporate  property 
and  franchises  to  secure  the  payment  of  any  debt  contracted  by  it. 

To  purchase,  take,  and  hold,  sell,  and  convey  real  property,  agricultural, 
timber,  mineral,  and  other  lands,  coal  and  other  mines,  mill  sites,  deposits,  and 
quarries,  and  other  property  along,  upon,  or  adjacent  to  its  route  of  the  routes 
of  any  of  the  railroads  or  river  steamship  lines  owned  or  oi)erated  by  said 
company,  and,  if  deemed  useful  for  the  promotion  of  its  4nterests,  to  lease,  use, 
operate,  manage,  and  control  any  such  lands,  mines,  mill  sites,  deposits,  quar- 
ries, and  other  property;  to  create  or  acquire,  operate,  and  manage  branch  rail- 
ways, tramways,  or  roads  to  mines,  mills,  plants,  or  other  property  of  any 
kind  on,  near,  or  accessible  to  said  main  line  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  its 
oflBcers,  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

To  construct,  purchase,  lease,  hold.  own.  and  operate  electric  plants  for  gen- 
erating and  distributing  electricity  for  lighting  purposes  and  for  motive  power 
and  to  sell  the  same  to  municipal  and  other  corporations  and  individuals  which 
may  desire  the  same  for  said  purposes. 

To  make  such  contracts,  to  own  such  real  and  personal  property  as  niMy  be 
for  its  Interests  or  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  its  existence 
or  the  transaction  of  its  business ;  to  acquire  such  property  by  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  demise,  gift,  or  otherwise,  and  from  time  to  time  to  sell  and  dlsi>ose  of 
the  same,  or  any  imrt  thereof,  when.  In  the  judgment  of  Its  duly  authorized 
officers,  such  property  will  not  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  corporation. 

Said  company  assumes  and  claims  all  corporate  and  other  powers  which  it 
is  authorized  to  assume  and  claim  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  pertaining  to  the  said  Territory,  now  or 
hereafter  in  force,  and  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses heretofore  set  out  in  this  paragraph,  and  especially  power  to  have  per- 
petual succession;  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name;  to  have  a  cor- 
porate seal  and  alter  or  amend  the  same  at  pleasure;  to  do  any  act  or  transact 
any  business  which  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  railway  or  steamship  line  or  a 
common  carrier  of  persons  and  property  may  lawfully  do ;  to  exercise  the  power 
of  eminent  domain,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the  United  States  pertaining  to  the  said 
Territory  of  Alaska ;  to  cross,  intersect,  or  connect  its  railway  with  any  other 
railway;  to  receive  and  convey  persons  and  property  on  its  railway  and  ships ^ 
to  erect  and  maintain  all  necessary  and  convenient  buildings,  stations,  fixtures, 
and  machinery  for  the  convenience,  acconmiodation,  and  use  of  passengers, 
freight,  and  business  Interests  or  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  it.s  rail- 
way; to  regulate  the  time  and  manner  in  which  persons  and  property  shall  be 
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transported  and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  tlierefor.  Said  company  sball 
have  and  exercise  such  incidental  and  necessary  powers,  in  addition  to  those 
herein  named,  as  shall  he  necessary,  requisite,  and  lawful  to  effectuate  and 
accomplish  the  objects  and  purposes  set  out  in  this  certificate  of  incorporation. 
In  general,  to  carry  on  any  other  business  in  connection  therewith,  with  all  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  upon  corporations  under  the  act 
hereinbefore  referred  to. 

Said  company  shall  have  one  or  more  offices  and  keep  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany within  or  without  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  such  places  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  designated  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Fourth.  The  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  Is  $300,000,  di- 
vided into  3,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  Of  such  total  authorized 
capital  stock,  1,000  shares,  amounting  to  $100,000,  shall  be  preferred  stock,  and 
2,000  shares,  amounting  to  $200,000,  shall  be  common  stock.  From  time  to 
time  the  preferred  stock  and  the  common  stock  shall  be  issued  in  such  amounts 
and  proportions  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors  and  as  may  be 
permitted  by  law.  The  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled,  out  of  any  and  all 
surplus  net  profits  whenever  declared  by  the  board  of  directors,  to  noncumula- 
tive  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not  exceeding  7  per  cent  per  annum  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  January  which  shall  ensue  at  least  one 
year  after  the  completion  of  the  said  main  line  of  railroad  and  for  each  and 
every  fiscal  year  thereafter,  payable  in  preference  and  priority  to  any  payment 
of  any  dividend  on  the  common  stock  for  such  fiscal  year.  In  the  event  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  corporation  at  any  time,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock 
shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  the  par  value  of  their  preferred  shares  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  corporation  before  anything  shall  be  paid  therefrom  to  the 
holders  of  the  common  stock.  The  common  stock  shall  be  subject  to  the  prior 
rights  of  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  as  herein  declared.  If  after  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  full  dividends  for  any  fiscal  year  on  the  preferred 
stock  there  shall  remain  any  surplus  net  profits  of  such  year,  any  and  all  such 
suri)lus  net  profits  of  such  year  and  of  any  other  fiscal  year  for  which  full  dlvi- 
dendFi  shall  have  been  i)aid  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  applicable  to  divi- 
dends upon  the  common  stock  when  and  as  from  time  to  time  the  same  shall  l>e 
declared  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Fifth.  The  names  of  the  incorporators,  the  post-ofllce  address  of  each  of 
whom  is  No.  15  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  the  number  of  shares 
of  common  stock  (two)  subscribed  by  each,  the  aggregate  of  which  being  $1,000. 
is  the  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  the  corporation  will  commence 
business,  are  as  follows: 

y umber  of  shares  of  stock. 

John  R.  Turner 2 

H.  O.  Coughlan 2 

John  W.  Stout 2 

S.  A.  Anderson 2 

C.  B.  Leggett 2 

Sixth.  The  duration  of  the  corporation  shall  be  unlimited. 

Seventh.  The  board  of  directors  are  authorized  to  hold  their  meetings,  to 
have  one  or  more  offices,  and  to  keep  the  books  of  the  company  within  or  with- 
out the  State  of  New  Jersey  at  such  places  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
designated  by  them;  to  make,  alter,  amend,  and  rescind  the  by-laws  of  the 
company;  to  fix  an  amount  reserved  as  working  capital;  to  authorize  and 
cause  to  be  executed  mortgages  and  liens  upon  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  company:  Provided  always.  That  a  majority  of  the  said  board  concur 
therein.  With  the  consent  in  writing  or  pursuant  to  the  affirmative  vote  of  the 
holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  issued  and  outstanding,  at  a  stockholders* 
meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose,  to  sell,  assign,  transfer,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  property  of  the  company  as  an  entirety  or  of  any  part  thereof; 
by  a  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  board,  under  suitable  pro- 
yisions  of  the  by-laws,  to  designate  two  or  more  of  their  number  to  constitute 
an  executive  committee,  which  committee  shall  for  the  time  being,  as  provided 
in  said  resolution  or  in  the  by-laws,  have  and  exercise  any  or  all  of  the  powers 
of  the  board  of  directors  which  may  be  lawfully  delegated  in  the  management 
of  the  business  and  affairs  of  the  company,  and  shall  have  power  to  authorize 
the  seal  of  the  company  to  be  affixed  to  all  pa|)er8  which  may  require  it. 
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The  board  of  directorg  from  time  to  time  sball  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent,  and  at  what  times  and  places,  and  under  what  conditions  and  regnla- 
tions,  the  accounts  and  bool^s  of  the  corporation,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  stockholders;  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right 
of  inspecting  any  account  or  l)ook  or  document  of  the  corporation,  except  as 
conferred  by  statute  or  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  by  resolution 
of  the  stockholders. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  apply  the  surplus  earnings  or 
accumulated  profits  of  the  corporation,  authorized  by  law  to  be  reserved,  to 
the  purchase  or  acquisition  of  property,  and  to  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of 
its  own  capital  stock  from  time  to  time,  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent 
and  upon  such  terms  as  it  may  determine. 

The  corporation  in  its  by-laws  may  prescribe  the  number  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  number  may  be  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number. 

The  number  of  directors  at  any  time  may  be  increased  by  vote  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  in  case  of  any  such  increase  the  board  of  directors  shall  have 
I>ower  to  elect  such  additional  directors  to  hold  office  until  the  next  meeting 
of  stockholders  or  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals, 
and  do  make,  record,  and  file  this  certificate,  and  do  respectively  agree  to  take 
-the  number  of  shares  of  stock  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

Dated,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  December  7,  1909. 

John  R.  Tubneh.     [l.  s.] 

H.  O.  COUOHLAN.         fL.  S.l 

John  W.  Stout.  [l.  s.l 
S.  A.  Andebson.  [l.  S.1 
C.  B.  Lbxiqett.  [l.  s.] 

Witness: 

Habbt  W.  Mken. 

State  of  New  Jersey,  County  of  Hudson,  as: 

Be  it  rememberetl  that  on  the  7th  day  of  December,  1000.  before  me  per- 
sonally appeared  John  R.  Turner,  H.  O.  Coughlan,  John  W.  Stout.  S.  A.  Ander- 
son, and  C.  B.  Leggett.  who,  I  am  satisfied,  are  the  persons  named  in  and 
who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  I  having  first  made  known  to  them 
the  contents  thereof  they  did  acknowledge  that  they  signed,  sealed,  and  deliv- 
ered the  same  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

[seal]  Habby  W.  Meen, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  Xeic  Jersey, 

Registered  in  the  office  of  the  company  at  Jersey  City,  In  the  county  of 
Hudson,  this  7th  day  of  December,  1909. 

The  Cobpobation  Tbust  Ck)MPANY, 

Registered  Agent, 
By  H.  O.  Coughlan,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Received  in  the  Hudson  County  (N.  J.)  clerk's  office,  December  8,  1909.  apd 
recorded  in  clerk's  record,  No.  — ,  on  page  — . 

John  Rothebham,  Clerk. 

(Indorsed :)    Biled  and^  recorded  December  8,  1909. 

S.  D.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  State, 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  all  there  is  to  the 
Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.  to  date.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  except  what  we  can  get  out  of  the  records,  but  cer- 
tainly from  what  we  can  get  from,  them  and  the  letter  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  New  Jersey,  this  condition  prevailed  on  the  26th 
day  of  December,  1912,  and  there  seems  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
it  IS  a  dummy  corporation  formed  by  the  Corporation  Trust  Co.,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  officered,  except  by  Mr.  Byan,  with  its  employees, 
secretaries,  stenographers,  and  others  around  its  office,  and  there 
is  nothing  moral  or  financial  or  fair  behind  it.    Of  course,  if  Mr. 
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Ryan  has  any  showing  he  wants  to  make  in  that  respect  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  make  it.  I  have  given  to  the  committee  all  the 
information  known  to  me,  and  my  conclusion  is  that  this  is  a  dummy 
corporation  formed  by  Mr.  Ryan  and  the  Morgans  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  over  this  great  harbor,  with  all  its  potential  wealth  of 
transportation,  and  coal  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Jones.  As  I  understand  you,  Judge,  you  think  the  Mor- 
gans are  really  behind  this  corporation? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes ;  1  do. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  given  the  reasons  why  you  think  that  ? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  have  given  all  the  reasons  I  have,  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  anything  else 
additional  ? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  No;  I  think  I  have  fairly  given  the  committee 
all  the  evidence  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  principal  line  in  this  argu- 
ment is  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  to  expect  competition  from 
individual  operations  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  There  can  be  no  railroad  building  in  Alaska, 
except  by  two  influences,  one  the  Government  and  the  other  the 
Morgan-Guggenheims.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  They  have  got 
that  country  by  the  throat,  so  far  as  transportation  is  concerned, 
and  unless  the  Government  comes  to  the  rescue  of  its  own  property 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  it  will  all  be  taken  over  by  tliese  big 
interests. 

Let  us  discover  how  big  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  interests  are. 
Of  course  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  Morgan  interests  and  how 
immense  they  are,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  there  is  a 
great  power,  almost  as  great  as  the  Morgans  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and  far  greater  in  its  potential  wealth  in  the  future,  wealth  they  are 
accumulating,  and  far  greater  in  their  ability  to  do  harm  to  the 
development  of  the  country  and  to  the  people,  and  that  is  the  G«^- 
ffenheims.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  Poor's  Manual  again 
for  a  few  minutes  and  talk  to  you  about  the  powerful  influences 
these  people  exercise  on  that  coast.  They  own  this  great  gateway 
to  Alaska.  They  have  it  in  hand  and  under  control,  and  if  they 
can  get  a  branch  road  into  the  Bering  River  field  from  Controller 
Bay  and  get  the  possession  of  that  coal  they  will  have  a  comer  upon 
the  coal.  I  will  show  you  after  awhile,  I  think,  that  they  not  only 
have  the  Copper  River  and  the  Bering  River  coal,  but  they  have 
now  the  power  and  control  over  the  Alaska  Central,  the  Alaska 
Northern,  and  all  that  it  represents  as  a  railroad  and  coal-carrying 
proposition  from  the  Matanuska  field. 

Now,  who  are  the  Guggenheims?  I  have  Ijeen  looking  them  up, 
and  I  am  perfectly  amazed  at  their  greatne&s.  They  are  truly  great 
men.    They  have  great  organizing  ideas,  and  they  spread  their  or- 

fanizations  over  our  continent  and  gather  unto  themselves  wonder- 
iil,  potential  riches.  They  own  the  Shelby  smelter  at  San  Fran- 
cisco; they  own  the  Tacoma  smelter  at  Tacoma,  Wash.;  they  own 
the  Everett  smelter  at  Everett,  Wash ;  they  own  every  smelter  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  except  possibly  a  little  affair  at  Ladysmith.  Of  course 
I  understand  they  do  not  own  the  Granby  smelter  in  the  interior, 
but  the  smelters  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  can  be  reached  from  Alaska* 
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that  can  be  reached  by  water  transportation  from  Alaska,  they  own 
and  control,  and  in  that  way  they  control  the  development  and 
ownership  of  all  Alaska  copper,  i  ou  will  find  in  the  testimony  of 
Stephen  Birch,  taken  before  this  committe  on  February  18,  1910, 
the  statement  that  at  that  time  they  owned  3,200  acres  by  patent 
in  this  Alaska  copper  field,  at  the  end  of  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western Railroad  here,  near  Kennecott.  They  own  copper  ores  there 
that  go  75  to  80  per  cent  pure  copper.  It  is  the  finest  copper  prop- 
erty in  the  world,  and  they  own  nearly  everything  that  is  known  m 
the  region  to  be  of  any  value  in  the  way  of  copper.  More  recently 
they  have  bought  the  Beetson  mine,  down  here  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  and  other  properties  of  great  value,  and  they  have  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  the  only  known  mine  at  Valdez,  where  they  are 
in  possession  of  it  now,  prospecting  it  to  see  if  they  want  to  buy  it 
or  not.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  of  value,  they  will  buy  it.  In  short,  it 
is  fair  to  say  to  this  committee  that  they  own  all  of  the  copper  prop- 
erty in  Alaska  which  is  at  this  state  known  to  be  of  any  value. 

♦Senator  Chamberlain.  Has  the  bottling  up  of  Alaska,  so  called, 
deterred  them  from  their  investments,  or  have  they  been  making 
further  investments? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all.  It  is  not  bottled  up  at  all, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  This  is  their  harvest  time.  The  bot- 
tling up  of  Alaska  has  not  hurt  the  Guggenheims  and  Morgans,  who 
are  immensely  wealthy  men,  but  it  has  hurt  the  little  fellow,  hurt 
the  fellow  who  owned  the  Beetson  mine,  the  man  at  Valdez  who 
could  not  work  his  mine  independently ;  it  has  put  him  out  of  busi- 
ness and  enabled  them  to  get  his  property  on  their  own  terms. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  has  hurt  the  little  man  and  not  hurt  the 
big  man  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  has  hurt  the  little  man  and  not  the  biff  man. 
The  Alaska  syndicate  owns  the  transportation  on  the  Copper  River ; 
owns  smelters  at  Everett,  at  Tacoma,  and  at  San  Francisco.  Sup- 
pose you  owned  a  copper  mine  in  Alaska.  What  good  would  it  do 
you?  Could  you  work  it?  Nobody  has  succeeded  in  doing  it. 
Why?  Excessive  rates.  Transportation  controls  both  coal  and 
copper.  If  you  give  me  the  transportation,  the  smelters,  the  control 
of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  and  the  Smelters'  Securi- 
ties Co.,  as  the  Guggenheims  have  it,  you  could  not  work  a  foot  of 
copper  in  Alaska  or  anywhere  else,  and  nobody  does. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  terminal  and  dockage  rights  have  they  at 
Cordova  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  have  dockjige  in  Cordova  Harbor  on  a 
big  wharf  which  they  built  themselves? 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  they  such  a  monopoly  there  as  you  suggest 
Mr.  Ryan  has  at  Controller  Bay? 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  No;  they  did  not  get  it. 
Senator  Walsh.  Why  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Bccausc  they  acquired  their  rights  there,  Sen- 
ator, under  the  act  of  May  14,  1898.  Their  right  of  way  over  the 
railroad  into  Cordova  and  the  right  of  way  on  the  water  front  of 
Cordova  was  acquired  under  the  act  of  1898,  which  is  a  good  law. 
Any  man  who  will  study  the  act  of  May  14,  1898,  will  discover  it  is 
a  good  and  honest  law,  and  a  law  favorable  both  to  the  corporations 
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and  to  the  people.  It  was  drawn  honestly,  and  it  is  all  that  any  rail- 
road ought  to  have  in  that  country. 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM. .  Until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
finally,  after  a  long  fight,  decided  that  the  interstate-commerce  laws 
did  apply  to  Alaska,  and  issued  its  mandamus  to  compel  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  take  jurisdiction  there,  there  was,  of 
course,  no  control  of  rates  in  Alaska,  and  the  railroads  fixed  whatever 
rates  they  saw  fit.  I  have  here — ^and  I  am  directing  your  attention 
now  to  the  single  question  of  copper — I  have  here  the  ore  tariff 
No.  1,  issued  by  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway  in  con- 
nection with  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  which  is  an  allied  corpora- 
tion.   It  was  issued  March  10,  1911,  effective  April  1, 1911. 

I  also  exhibit  to  you  the  statement  preparea  for  me  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  I  ask  to  put  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

KXHIBIT    L. 

[Copper  River  3c  Northwestern  Railway  in  connection  with  Alaska  Steamship  Co.] 

Ore  Tariff  No.  1. 

[Naming  rates  for  transportation  of  ore  and  concentrates  from  points  tn  Alaska  to 
Tacoma.  Issued  Mar.  10,  1911.  Effective  Apr.  1,  1911.  Issued  by  C.  J.  Jones,  traffic 
manager,  Seattle,  Wash.] 

RULER    AND    REGULATIONS. 

1.  Application  of  rates. — Rates  from  points  not  named  wlilch  may  be  located 
between  two  points  from  which  rates  are  named  will  be  the  same  as  the  rate 
from  the  next  more  distant  point  from  which  rate  Is  named. 

2.  Minimum  carload  weight. — Carload  rates  named  herein  apply  on  shipments 
of  not  less  than  40,000  pounds,  unless  this  tariff  specifically  provides  a  higher 
or  lower  minimum  carload  weight  for  the  article  or  commodity  shipped. 

3.  Ore  and  concentrates,  transportation  of. — Positive  information  as  to  the 
value  of  ore  and  concentrate  shipments  is  not  known  until  returns  are  made  by 
the  smelting  and  refining  companies;  therefore  the  following  instructions: 

Agents  must  forward  ore  and  concentrates  at  rates  applying  on  valuation  of 
not  less  than  $50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  which  rates  will  be  subject  to  change 
according  to  the  certificate  of  valuation  furnished  by  the  smelting  and  refining 
companies  at  destination,  said  valuation  being  determined  as  follows: 

The  smelting  returns  to  the  mine  or  o\nier  before  deducting  the  transiwrta- 
tion  charges  shall  be  the  value  to  be  used  in  determining  the  freight  charges 
under  the  provisions  of  this  tariff.  Freight  rate  will  be  applied  on  the  resulting 
valuation  per  ton  in  accordance  with  tariff. 

Carriers  reserve  the  right  to  verify  the  valuation  by  special  assay. 

Agents  must  cause  shippers  to  underetand  the  conditions  under  which  rates 
are  applied  and  make  their  receipt  read,  **  Rates  subject  to  correction  according 
to  valuation  at  destination." 

Charges  on  ore  and  concentrates  In  carloads  must  be  guaranteed,  and  on 
lots  less  than  a  carload  must  In  all  cases  be  prepaid. 

Ore  and  concentrates  in  less  carload  lots  will. not  be  handled  unless  shipped 
in  sacks  and  at  company's  convenience. 

4  Maxim.tt>m  charge  for  less  than  carlomd  shipments. — ^The  amount  charged 
for  less  than  a  carload  of  ore  must  not  exceed  charge  for  a  minimum  carload 
of  the  same  kind  of  freight. 

5.  Basis  for  making  rates  for  less  carload  shipments. — Rates  for  less  carload 
quantities  of  ore  and  concentrates  will  be  arrived  as  follows : 

For  lots  of  1  ton  and  less  than  4,  rate  will  be  50  per  cent  higher  than  carload 
rate  shown  herein. 

For  lots  of  4  tons  and  under  20.  rate  will  be  25  per  cent  higher  than  carload 
rate  shown  herein. 
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ORE  AND  CONCENTRATES  IN  CARLOADS. 
[Rates,  in  oents,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.] 


From  Tacoma  to— 


Alaganik . . . 
Brenmer... 

Chittna 

Kotsina 

Strelna 

Chokosna... 
Moose  Lake. 
Lon|;Lake. 

I'orphyiy-- 
McCarthy.. 
Kemecott  . 


Actual  value  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  not  to  exceed— 


125 

575 
985 

•40 

150 

165 

750 
1,150 

900 
1,300 

1,100 
1,500 

1,100 

1,400 

1 

1,700 

2,050 

* 

$80         t200 


1,250 
1,650 


2,250 


1,450 
1,850 


2,450 


1300 


1,710 
2,190 


2,910 


S400 


1,840 
•    2,360 


3,140 


1500 


1,970 
2,530 


3,370 


ITEM  NO.  4.  ORE  AND  CONCENTRATES,  BULK,  CARLOAD,  MINIMUM  WEIGHT  40,000 

POUNDS. 


From  Seattle  and  Tacoma 

Actual  value 

per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  not  to  exceed— 

to- 

125 

$40 

$50 

$65 

$80 

$200 

$300 

$400 

$500 

AliuFanik 

575 
965 

1,100 

760 
1.160 

1,400 

900 
1,300 

1,700 

1,100 
1.600 

2,050 

1.360 
1,660 

2,250 

1.450 
1,850 

2,450 

1.710 
2,190 

2,910 

1,840 
2,360 

3,140 

1,970 

Brenmer 

2.630 

r:hitina  

K<>Mina 

8trf>lnfr 

Cbokosna 

Moose  Lake., , 

3,370 

T.<kng  T^Va 

Porphjrry 

McCarthy 

Kennfcott     

ITEM  NO.  5.  ORE  AND  CONCENTRATES.  IN  SACKS,  CARLOAD,  MINIMUM  WEIGHT  40,000 

POUNDS. 


AhM^anik 

Bremner 

Chltina 

Kotsina 

Strelna 

Chokosna 

Moose  Lake..... 

Long  Lake 

Porphyry 

McCarthy 

Kennicott 


Apply  rates  $1  per  ton  less  than  those  shown  in  Item  No.  4  on  bulk  ore 
'    Between  same  points. 


ITEM  NO.  6.  ORE  AND  CONCENTRATES,  IN  SACKS,  IN  LOTS  OF  1  TON  AND  LESS  THAN  4 

TONS. 


Alaflinik 

S70 
1,475 

1,660 

1,125 
1,725 

2,100 

1,350 
1,960 

2,550 

1,660 
2,250 

3,076 

1,876 
2,476 

3,375 

2,175 
2,776 

3,676 

2,566 
3,286 

4,366 

2,760 
3,640 

4,710 

2,960 

Bremner ,,,,»,.», 

3,795 

Chitlna 

Kotsina 

<^t»tt»n* 

Chokosna 

Moose  Lake 

6,066 

Long  Lake 

Porohyry 

McSSSv..:.:;::::::::;.:;.. 

Kenneeoit r  r 
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ITEM  NO.  7.  ORE  AND  CONCENTRATES,  IN  SACKS,  IN  LOTS  OF  4  TONS  AND  LESS  THAN  20. 


From  Tacoma  to— 

Actual  value  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  not  to  exceed— 

$25 

140     !     S50 

1 

165 

180 

1200 

1  Rin 

S300 

1800 

$400 

720 
1,375 

- 

940 
1,440 

1.750 

1,125 
1,620 

2.12S 

1,375 
1,875 

2,560 

1,660 

2,130 
2,730 

3.635 

2,300 
2,960 

3,935 

2.400 

Brftmnfl*" ,          .  . 

2,060       2i3io 

1 

3,100 

Chftlnfk 

Kotsina 

Sti^ina . , 

2,810 

.  3,060 

Chokosna 

Moose  Lakie 

4,210 

Long  Lake * 

1 

Porphyry 

McCarthy 

Eennecott 

Table  No.  1. — Percentage  of  value  of  refined  ore  taken  for  transportation. 

Per  cent. 

$25  ore  takes  $11  rate 44,0 

$40  ore  takes  $14  rate 35.0 

$50  ore  takes  $17  rate 34.0 

$65  ore  takes  $20,50  rate 31.5 

$80  ore  takes  $22.50  rate 28.1 

$200  ore  takes  $24.50  rate 12.25 

$300  ore  takes  $29.10  rate 9.  7 

$400  ore  takes  $31.40  rate 7.  85 

$500  ore  takes  $33.70  rate a  74 

Table  No.  2. — Percentage  of  value  of  refined  ore  taken  for  transportation. 

Per  cent. 

$26  ore  takes  the  $14  rate 53.8+ 

$41  ore  takes  the  $17  rate 41.4+ 

$51  ore  takes  the  $20.50  rate 40.1+ 

$66  ore  takes  the  $22.50  ratei 34.0+ 

$81  ore  takes  the  $24.50  rate 30.2+ 

$201  ore  takes  the  $29.10  rate 14.4+ 

$301  ore  takes  the  $31.40  rate 10.4+ 

$401  ore  takes  the  $33.70  rate 8.0+ 

Table  No.  3. 


. 

1 

Value,    ' 
minimum 
dollars. 

Vahie, 
maxi- 
mum 
dollars. 

Maxi- 
mum per 
cent. 

Mintmum 
percent. 

f>rft  t*k«?  th^  $1 1  r»t«» .......      

41 

51 

66 

81 
201 
301 
401 
500  ; 

25 

40 

SO 

65 

80 

200 

300 

400 

500 

Up. 

100.0 
53.8 
41.4 
40.1 
34.0 
30.2 
14.4 
10.4 
8.0 
6.74 

44.0 

Ore  takes  the  $14  rate 

40.0 

Ore  tak  ea  the  $17  rate 

34.0 

Ore  takes  the  $20.50  rate 

31.5 

Ore  takes  the  $22.50  rate 

2S.I 

Ore  takes  the  $24.50  rate 

12.25 

Ore  takes  the  $29.10  rate 

9.7 

Ore  takes  the  $31.40  rate 

7.85 

Ore  takes  the  $33.70  rate 

6.74 

Ore  takes  the  $33.70  rate 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  rates  on  the  Copper 
Eiver  &  Northwestern  Railway  and  fc^liow  you  how  it  affects  the  whole 
copper  situation  in  Alaska  and  how  until  you  do  something  it  is  going 
to  continue  to  affect  the  prosperity  and  development  of  Alaska.  Let  us 
assume  now  that  some  gentleman  owns  a  copper  mine  on  the  Copper 
Eiver  &  Northwestern  Railway,  say,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kennecott, 
where  there  are  large  bodies  of  copper.  Under  this  rate  sheet  the  ore 
and  concentrates  in  carloads  are  to  be  shipped  to  either  Tacoma  or 
Seattle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  copper  is  all  shipped  to  the  Tacoma 
smelter.    Now,  at  all  points  between  Chitina  and  the  end  of  the  rail- 
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road  at  Kennecott  the  rate  on  copper  is  identical ;  if  your  cojjper  ore 
did  not  exceed  $25  in  value,  your  rate  would  be  $1 1  per  ton  into  th^ 
Tacoma  smelters.  That  means  the  railroad  would  take  copper  on 
board  the  car  anywhere  between  those  points,  ship  it  down  to  Cor- 
dova, load  it  into  their  vessel,  one  of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.'s  fleet, 
and  deliver  it  at  their  own  smelter  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  $11  per  ton. 
But  if  it  exceeded  $25  in  value  per  ton  and  did  not  exceed  $40,  the 
rate  would  be  $14  per  ton.  If  the  copper  exceeded  $40  and  not  $50 
in  value,  the  rate  would  be  $17  per  ton.  If  the  copper  exceeded  $50 
and  not  more  than  $65,  the  rate  would  be  $20.50  per  ton.  If  the  ore 
exceeded  $80,  the  rate  would  be  $22.50  per  ton.  If  the  ore  exceeded 
$200,  the  rate  would  be  $24.50  per  ton.  If  the  ore  exceeded  $800,  the 
rate  would  be  $29.10  per  ton.  If  the  ore  exceeded  $400,  the  rate 
would  be  $31.40  per  ton.  If  the  ore  exceeded  $500,  the  rate  would  be 
$33.70  per  ton. 

The  ore  rate  sheet  filed  has  been  supplemented  by  a  new  rate  sheets 
but  exactly  the  same  fiigures  are  in  both,  and  the  copy  of  the  official 
rates  is  just  filed,  and  I  desire  to  put  the  preceding  ore  rate  sheet  in 
also. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  point  do  you  make  on  that.  Judge  Wi*k- 
ersham  ? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  The  point  is  this :  That  if  a  copper  miner  hftft 
ore  there  which  does  not  exceed  $25  in  value,  he  pays  44  per  cent  of 
the  actual  value  of  the  ore  for  carrying  it  on  their  railroad  to  theii 
smelter.  If  the  ore  is  of  the  value  of  $26  he  pays  53.08  pet  ceiftt  of 
the  value  of  the  ore  for  transporting  it  on  their  road  from  the  place 
whwe  he  loaded  it  into  their  car  to  their  Tacoma  smelter. 

Senator  Jonbb.  Does  that  cover  the  smelter  charge? 

Mr.  WiCKtawHAM,  No ;  it  does  not.  The  smelting  char^,  I  tXA 
told,  is  $3.75  per  ton  in  addition  to  that,  and  then  I  am  ihftiimed 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  shipped  ore  there,  who  tried  it,  that  they 
paid  him  3  cents  per  pound  less  for  the  product  resulting  frota  the 
smelting  than  the  market  price,  which  made  $60  per  ton;  Attd 
although  he  had  money  in  abundance  offered  him  to  develop  his  eK^- 
per,  he  was  forced  to  quit. 

Senator  Walsh.  Still  I  do  not  follow  the  proposition.  The  tt^nk- 
portation  seems  very  high,  of  course,  but  we  have  no  meanes  hei^e  to 
determine  whetl^r  that  is  a  reasonable  rate  or  not,  have  we? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Irou  ore  is  carried  from  the  Mesabi  Range  to 
Duluth — I  am  giving  my  best  recollection  now — for,  I  thinE,  90 
cents,  almost  an  equal  distance,  or  more. 

Senator  Walsh.  Eighty  cents,  I  believe. 

Mr.  WiCKEKBHAM.  And  carried  from  Duluth  to  Cleveland  for  tess 
than  $1  ?  In  other  words,  for  less  than  $2  a  similar  rock  i6  cattied 
almost  the  same  distance.  Coal,  if  you  remember,  Mr.  Cox  testified 
here  the  other  day,  was  delivered  on  board  a  war  vessel  at  Hamptdn 
Roads  for  $3,  for  labor  of  digging,  transporting  300  miles,  and 
delivering. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Wickersham  that  we  have 
had  the  same  trouble  with  the  iron  mines  up  there.  The  companies 
that  own  most  of  the  iron  ore  up  there  own  the  railroads  and  the 
steamship  lines,  and  they  have  charged  such  rates  it  has  been 
impossible  for  independent  mining  operator^  to  engage  in  mining. 
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because  the  price  they  paid  for  the  ore  at  the  railroad  stations  has 
been  so  low  that  independent  miners  could  not,  and  by  its  hi^ 
rate,  and  we — our  rauroad  commission  in  Minnesota — ^undertook 
to  cut  down  the  rates,  but  they  got  away  with  us  by  making  an 
independent  shipment  of  it,  all  their  own  shipments  from  the 
mines  down  the  lake,  and  it  was  held  our  commission  had  no  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  remember  the  rates? 

Senator  Neu90N.  $1.70;  but  they  cut  it  down,  the  Interstate  (Com- 
merce Commission  did,  to  90  cents  short  distance  by  rail. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Do  you  know  what  the  distance  was  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  could  not  give  you  the  distance  definitely.  It 
varied  from  the  diflferent  lines.     We  have  two  ranges. 

Mr.  WiCKEKSHAM.  The  Mesaba? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  and  the  Vermilion  range.  The  distance 
would  run  from  75  to  150  miles,  the  average,  I  should  say,  about  100 
miles. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  any  proceedings  been  had  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  test  the  reasonableness  of  these 
rates? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  but  recently  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  approved  these  rates. 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  approved  the  rates? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  has  approved  the  rates. 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  there  been  a  hearing? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Understand  not.  Who  can  be  heard  ?  Nobody 
can  ship ;  nobody  can  do  anything.  The  syndicate  owns  the  copper, 
they  own  the  railroads,  they  own  the  ore-carrying  boats,  they  own 
the  smelters,  and  they  own  the  copper  business  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course  for  the  present  it  appears  apparently 
to  be  only  a  paper  rate — that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  rival  shipper? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Senator,  it  is  maintained  at  this  rate  for  a 
purpose,  and  it  is  that  purpose  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  the  purpose  being  to  strangle  all  the  independent  copper 
owners  in  that  country  and  get  a  monopoly  of  the  copper  by  pur- 
chasing the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  say  the  ton  rate  on  $25  copper 

ore  was? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  was  $11.  Now  your  ore  has  to  be  worth 
$18.75  before  you  can  ship  it  at  all^  and  they  work  gold  ore  there 
at  the  Treadwell  and  have  worked  it  for  20  years,  which  does  not 
run  more  than  $2.65. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  does  not  help  us  in  this  comparison. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Understand.  I  am  only  giving  you  that  as 
some  little  standard.  Of  course  a  statement  of  copper  ores  at  other 
places  would  be  a  fair  standard. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  the  passenger  rates?  Does  that  sheet 
indicate? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  does  not,  but  I  have  a  sheet  here.    I  think 

it  is  15  cents  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  that  road,  Judge? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ouc  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  distance  up  to  the  Chitina  from  Cor- 
dova? 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles.  I  only 
want,  in  a  very  brief  way,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Guggenheim 
Copper  Trust  on  the  Pacific  coast,  because  I  am  not  going  into  it 
except  merely  to  present  the  briefest  outline  to  you.  I  call  your 
attention  to  I'oor's  Manual  of  Industries  of  1910^  beginning  on  page 
659,  where,  beginning  with  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
you  will  find  a  general  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  Guggenheims 
in  the  matter  oi  copper  in  the  western  United  States,  and  you  will 
always  see  S.  W.  Eccles,  the  president  of  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western Railway  Co.,  as  a  director  or  mentioned  m  some  capacity  in 
most  of  these  companies. 

They  own  and  control  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
On  page  660,  Poor's  Manual  of  Industrials,  1910,  you  will  find  a  large 
number  of  railroads  and  smelting  companies  in  Mexico  which  they 
own,  and  on  the  same  page  you  will  discover  they  have  the  control  of 
the  American  Smelting  Securities  Co.,  which  is  another  enormous 
copper-controlling  proposition  in  the  United  States.  Then  follows 
a  statement  of  ite  incomes  and  general  balance  sheets  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  On  page  661  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  directors  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  who  are  in 
control  of  the  American  Smelting  Securities  Co.,  and  among  them 
you  will  find  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Murry  Guggenheim,  Edward 
Brush,  and  Silas  W.  Eccles,  the  president  of  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Railway  Co.  Then,  on  pace  662,  is  the  outline  of  the 
American  Smelting  Securities  Co.,  whicn  owns  a  large  number  of 
smelters  in  Mexico  and  in  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Montana  and  other 
places;  and,  on  page  663,  you  will  discover  that  it  owns  the  Everett 
smelter,  at  Everett,  Wash.;  and  then  follows  a  description  of  the 
property.  Under  that  head  is  the  Selby  Smelting  &  Lead  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  organized  under  the  laws  of  California.  The  Selby 
smelting  plant  occupies  185  acres  at  Selby,  Contra  Costa  County, 
Cal.,  etc.,  describing  it.  You  will  discover,  immediately  following, 
a  description  of  the  Tacoma  Smelting  Co.,  organized  under,  the  laws 
of  Washington,  with  a  capital  stock  of  half  a  million  dollars,  par 
value  $100.  Its  lead  and  copper  smelting  plants  occupy  about  50 
jicres  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  etc.  Then,  on  to  the  Federal  Lead  Co.,  the 
Garfield  Smelting  Co.,  and  a  long  list  of  other  companies,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  all  owned  or  controlled  by  these  Guggenheim  inter- 
ests, you  will  notice  particularly,  when  you  get  through  with  it,  that 
it  is  the  great  western  Copper  Trust,  dominated  by  these  same  men 
who  own  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  and  the  copper 
mines  of  importance  in  Alaska,  together  with  the  ore-carrying  boats. 


transporting  and  working  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  Eccles  one  of  the  Utah  Eccles? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  sir.    I  understand  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Of  the  same  family? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  I  so  understand.  Now,  this  is  what  we  are 
up  against,  Senators,  and  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  my  effort  is  to  protect  you  and  your  property. 
You  are  the  trustees  of  Alaska  coal  and  copper.  It  is  not  my  prop- 
erty.   Very  little  of  it  belongs  to  the  people  of  Alaska.    We  do  not 
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own  much  of  it.  We,  who  are  there  and  see,  do  not  try  to  own  it  We 
know  we  can  not.  We  are  barred  out.  We  have  no  rights.  We  cotild 
not  do  anything  with  one  of  these  copper  mines,  except  work  our 
hearts  out  trying  to  do  something  with  it  against  this  monopoly  of 
all  copper  resources  and  opportunities.  It  is  your  property,  i  ou  arc 
the  trustees  and  you  are  responsible,  and  we  come  now,  as  your 
children,  talking  to  you  as  to  a  father,  and  say  to  you.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  help  us  in  the  matter  of  Alaska  transportation  and  in 
the  matter  of  copper  and  coal  in  Alaska,  and  that  is  to  take  charge 
of  it  as  you  ought  to  do,  as  the  trustees  of  this  property,  and  pro- 
tect it. 

The  Chairman.  Could  the  Government,  if  it  owned  a  railroad  to 
those  copper  fields,  haul  at  a  reasonable  profit  at  a  cost  any  cheaper 
than  the  5^  cents  a  ton-mile? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  the  Government  can  not  do  anji^hing  with 
that  copper.  It  is  patented  to  the  Guggenheims  in  large  part.  They 
have  got  patents  to  the  best  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  were  other  copper  fields  in  there,  cotild 
ihe  Government  pay  intet^st  on  its  bonds  and  pay  running  expenses 
and  maintenance  and  depreciation  at  a  less  rate  than  you  have  men- 
tioned in  that  tariff  sheet  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  opposition  to  the  Guggenheims? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  not  in  opposition.  If  there  were  no  Guggen- 
heim road  there  at  all,  could  the  Government  maintain  its  line,  pay- 
ing interest  on  its  bonds  and  pay  for  depreciation  at  a  lesser  rate  than 
6i  cents  per  ton-mile? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  Hot  know,  Senator,  because  you  ate  puttifig 
a  question  which  can  not  exist  as  a  fact.  The  situation  is  gone  in 
respect  to  copper. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  Is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  charges  are  exorbitant  under  the  conditions  as 
stated  in  that  tariff  sheet  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Compared  with  the  hauling  of  all  other  otes; 
yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  us  put  it  just  the  way  the  chairman  does,  Mr. 
Wickersham.  Let  us  assume,  now,  that  either  the  Government  ac- 
quires that  line  or  builds  a  parallel  line  on  up  the  Copper  River  into 
Fairbanks,  and  we  will  say  it  acquired  that  line,  and  tnereafter  it  is 
going  to  carrv  ore  for  these  very  same  people,  because  there  would 
not  be  any  otner  way  they  could  get  it  out,  except  over  this  Govern- 
ment line.  Suppose  we  condemn  their  line  of  road  and  the  Govern- 
ment then  carries  it.  and  thej  have  got  then  to  transport  it  on  the 
Government  line.  Are  conditions  such  that  the  same  rates  would 
have  to  be  maintained  by  the  Government,  or,  under  those  circum- 
stances, would  the  Government  be  able  to  carry  for  these  people  and 
for  evervbody  else  at  a  lesser  rate? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  know.  Senator.  I  have  made  no 
attempt  to  determine  that  question  for  myself,  because  I  know  that 
^uch  a  situation  is  impossible,  since  they  own  the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  mines  to  be  opened  up  in  that 
vicinity? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  other  prospects  there,  yes ;  and  other 
independent  men  developing  copper  mines  there  in  spite  of  the 
situation. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Even  in  that  case  the  Government  railroad  would 
be  carrying  their  ore? 

Mr.  Wicuuu9UAK.  I  do  not  know,  Senator,  how  cheap  the  Govern- 
ment could  carry  it,  except  by  some  sort  of  comparison  with  other 
situations. 

Senator  Wai^h.  Of  course,  from  the  comparisons  you  have  invited 
our  attention  to  the  prices  seem  to  be  eicorbitant  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEKSHAM.  Ycs.  Now,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  fact  In  1912  they  carried  out  of  those  mines  in  Alaska  cop- 
per of  the  value  of  $4,904,716. 

Senator  CHAMBEitLAiN.  That  all  belonged  to  this  syndicate? 

Mr.  WiciLpBfliiAM.  Yes;  it  was  their  own  copper. 

Senator  Cuambeblain.  Carried  on  their  own  steamers? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Carried  on  their  own  railroad  and  steamers. 
It  may  be  at  the  beginning  they  did  not  own  the  Beatson  mine,  but 
they  do  own  it  now. 

Senator  Chambeblain.  Where  does  that  go — just  to  Everett  and 
Tacoma  ? 

Mr.  WiOKBBSHAM.  All  of  it,  as  I  understand,  went  to  Tacoma. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  if  all  of  the  copper  mines  in  that  vicinity 
are  owned  by  the  Copper  River  Railroad  Co.  or  the  Guggenheinas, 
what  would  oe  the  object  of  the  Government  building  a  railroad  up 
there? 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  duplicating  its 
road. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  would  be  the  purpose? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  coal ;  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  up  the  interior  of  Alaska;  for  the  nurpose  of 
getting  into  this  Seward  country  and  opening  up  the  Matanuska 
coal  and  getting  it  to  a  naval  base  where  you  can  use  it  in  case  of  war, 
and  by  wnich  you  can  save  also  more  than  the  interest  on  the  money 
needed  to  build  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  the  Copper  River  now,  not  the 
Matanuska  field.  If  all  the  copper  mines  are  owned  by  the  Guggen- 
heims,  then  we  eliminate  the  copper  fields  as  an  incentive  to  the 
building  of  a  Government  road  there? 

Mr.  WicKSBBHAM.  I  do  not  say  that  all  are  owned.  I  say  all  I 
know  now  which  have  any  value  are  owned  by  them.  I  said  there 
were  other  prospects  that  may  turn  into  good  mines.  As  the  Sena- 
tors know,  nobody  can  see  into  the  ground.  There  may  be  other  good 
mines  there,  but  certainly  they  are  not  loiown  now. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  the  Bering  coal  fields  are  concerned,  I 
understood  you  to  state  the  other  day  that  the  proper  outlet  for  that 
coal  ^as  a  direct  line  to  Controller  Bay  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  did.  I  said  that  Mr.  Ryan  had  the  wisest  and 
the  best  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  coal  out  of  Controller 
Bay,  in  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  resources  does  it  leave  to  be  developed 
by  the  Copper  River  Valley  route? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  A  railroad,  for  instance,  in  from  Valdez  until 
you  strike  the  Copper  River  route,  and  then  form  a  connection  with 
then),  weuld  enable  independent  operators  in  the  Chitina  field  to  get 
their  copper  ore  out  over  a  short  haul  on  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western road  and  over  the  Government  road  to  Valdez  and  would  put 
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it  in  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  and 
enforce  fair  rates.  Then  there  could  be  fair  independent  develop- 
ment. There  can  not  be  fair  or  indep>endent  devdopment  so  long  as 
the  situation  remains  as  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  evidence  so  far  before  this  committee 
that  these  rates  are  unfair. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  The  Gug- 
genheims  took  out  $4,904,716  worth  of  that  copper  last  year.  Assum- 
ing their  rates — and  they  will  average  almost  50  per  cent  of  the 
average  value  of  the  copper — it  would  yield  a  very  large  sum,  which 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  excessive. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  they  carried  it  out  for  anybody  else? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  had  they  carried  that  copper  out  for  any- 
body else. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee,  and  I  do  not 
violate  any  confidence,  that  Senator  Guggenheim  told  me,  shortly 
before  his  term  was  out  and  he  left,  that  they  were  quite  ready  to 
sell  out  their  road  to  the  Government  if  they  could  get  back  the 
money  they  actually  put  into  it,  and  that  they  had  not  done  as  the 
other  company  did — peddled  any  stock.  They  had  gone  into  their 
own  pockets  and  put  their  own  money  into  it,  and  had  not  sold  stock 
to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  They  are  willing  to  sell  that  road  for 
what  it  actually  cost  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  would  place  an  option  some- 
where so  the  Grovemment  might  utilize  that  option,  if  it  saw  fit  to 
do  so? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  they  would  be  mighty  glad  if  they  could 
get  their  money  back  out  of  that  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  would  they  do  with  their  copper? 

Senator  Nelson.  Somebody  would  have  to  operate  the  road  and 
they  would  take  their  chances. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Government  would  carry  their  copper  for 
about  90  cents,  probably,  while  they  charge,  for  the  same  grade,  $33.70 
freight  per  ton. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Government  would  want  to  get  enough  rev- 
enue out  of  the  road  to  pay  the  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  do  not  get  it  now,  I  imagine. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  1  do  not  tnink  they  do.  I  think  that  even 
if  you  apply  their  own  rates  as  you  have  them  there  to  the  traffic  they 
carry,  it  does  not  begin  to  pay  the'  operating  expenses.  You  have 
traveled  over  that  road.  Let  me  ask  you,  for  information,  what 
freight  business  do  they  have  of  any  consequence  outside  of  carrying 
this  ore? 

Mr,  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  course  they  carry  all  the  freight  up  Into 
that  country  for  people  who  are  prospecting. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  the  supplies? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  carrying  out  from  there? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Very  little ;  it  is  a  new  road  and  no  sympathetic 
aid  has  been  given  by  them  to  those  who  wish  to  do  business  there. 

Senator  Neijson.  Is  there  much  passenger  traffic  on  that  road? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  all  the  winter  passenger  traffic  from  the  in- 
terior comes  over  that  road  when  it  is  open. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  way  of  Chitina  ? 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Neubon.  You  say  they  charge  15  cents  a  mile? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  I  understand  so. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  any  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  their  business  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  I  have  never  seen  it. 
I  have  not  made  any  inquiry,  though;  I  will  say  that  frankly  and 
fairly. 

Mr.  Heifner.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heifner.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Wickersham,  that  you  claim 
they  have  invested  $20,000,000  in  that  road,  the  196  miles? 

•Mr.  WiciKERSHAM.  No ;  I  claim  they  say  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  No:  they  do  not  claim  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  do  they  claim,  Senator? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understood  about  a  year  ago  they  claimed  about 
$10,000,000,  including  about  $1,000,000,  or  pretty  nearly  a  million, 
which  they  have  squandered  to  make  a  harbor  at  Katalla.  They 
tried  to  make  a  harbor  at  Katalla.  After  spending  nearly  a  million 
dollars  they  gave  it  up. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  should  be  very  agreeably  surprised  if  that 
is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  know  that  that  included  the  line  from 
Chitina  Junction  up  to  the  copper  mines,  but  I  mean  the  line  up 
the  Copper  River  Valley,  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  I  say  is  that  the  total  expenditure  has 
been  stated  by  them  many  times  as  having  been  from  $18,000,000  to 
$20,000,000.    I  do  not  know  what  it  is.    I  have  never  seen  the  reports. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  must  be  what  it  cost  them  for  the  copper 
mines.    They  bought  them  second  handed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  course  that  may  include  even  the  ownership 
in  their  steamboat  company  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  my  understanding  was,  including  the  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $1,000,000  at  Katalla  to  make  a  harbor,  and  the 
construction  of  the  road  from  Cordova  up  to  Chitina,  tnat  their 
whole  investment  was  something  around  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Heifner.  That  would  be  something  about  $100,000  a  mile,  as 
evidence  of  economical  building. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  must  remember  they  had  to  build  two  long 
big  steel  bridges  over  the  Copper  River. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Three. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  the  third  one  was  to  get  into  Chitina. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No,  Senator ;  that  is  a  wooden  bridge ;  that  goes 
out  every  spring,  I  think,  and  is  replaced. 

Senator  Nemon.  There  is  a  bridge  across  the  Copper  River  delta 
going  east. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  two  there. 

Senator  Nblsok.  And  one  going  across  from  over  between  Childs 
and  the  other  division? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  makes  the  third  one. 

Senator  Nxuk>k.  Where  is  the  third  one  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham:.  Two  are  down  on  the  flats,  Senator. 

The  Chairmak.  May  I  interrupt  you  again,  Judge? 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  If  the  known  copper  fields  tributary  to  the  Copper 
River  Railroad  or  to  the  Tanana  Valley  route  are  in  the  hands  of 
th^  Guggenheims,  and  the  coal  would  not  be  tributa^  to  that  route 
because  a  direct  route  from  the  Bering  field  to  Controller  Bay 
would  be  the  proper  route^  then  we  really  have  left  only  as  tribii- 
taries  to  that  route  what  might  be  the  agricultural  lands  in  the 
•"neighborhood  of  Fairbanks.  That  being  the  case,  if  the  committee 
fefliould  only  decide  to  recommend  one  artery  for  the  development  of 
Alaska  at  the  present  time,  by  reason  of  the  monopoly  existing  in 
tke  Tanana  Valley,  could  not  the  agricultural  lands'  adjacent  to 
Fairbanks  be  developed  by  the  artery  running  north  from  Seward  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Undoubtedly ;  but,  Senator,  that  would  be  aban- 
doning a  large  country,  the  wealthiest  region  in  Alaska,  to  these 
people  that  I  have  been  complaining  about;  that  would  be  abandon- 
ing all  opportunity,  all  effort,  everything  to  them,  and  leave  the  inde- 
pendent prospectors  in  the  Chitina  copper  fields  without  any  hope  of 
relief  of  any  kind.  If  you  should  build  from  Valdez  out  to  a  junc- 
tion with  this  Copper  River  route  and  then  into  Fairbanks,  as  has 
been  recommended  by  the  commission,  with  a  branch  connecting  with 
the  Copper  River  Railroad  at  a  junction  at  Chitina.  then  as  I  have 
said  to  you  before,  under  the  interstate  commerce  laws  you  could 
compel  reasonable  rates  to  Chitina  and  give  reasonable  rates  to  Valdez, 
which  would  enable  the  independent  copper  men  in  the  Chitina  field 
to  get  their  copper  ore  out  by  the  way  or  Valdez,  instead  of  turning 
them  over  to  the  Copper  Trust  bound  and  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  rates  that  are  now  charged  are  reason- 
able rates  under  the  conditions  existing  up  there  and  the  amount  of 
trafiic,  we  would  gain  nothing  by  connecting  with  them  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No:  but  you  are  assuming  they  are  reasonable, 
while  I  a,ssume 

The  Chahiman.  I  do  not  like  to  assume  something  is  unreasonable 
without  evidence. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  the  business  of  that  region  has  to  pay  50 
per  cent  of  its  production  for  transportation,  then  we  might  as  well 
all  move  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question.    Will  it  require  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Ite  Chairman.  The  amount,  I  suppose,  depends  on  the  amount 
of  traffic. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  get  50  per  cent  now  because  they  have 
the  uncontrolled  opportunity  and  a  motive;  the  opportuniW  con- 
sisted in  the  absence  of  .interstate-commerce  control  until  recentlv, 
aAd  the  motive  being  the  capture  of  all  the  rich  copper  properties  m 
that  country,  which  they  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying 
to  bi^se  what  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable  on  motives  rather  than 
upon  facts,  which  determine  whether  a  thing  is  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  true  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  the  committee  oan  get 
the  evidence  to  determine  whether  or  not,  if  the  Govewiment  should 
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build  a  road  into  that  country  or  should  connect  from  Valdez,  that 
they  could  aid  in  the  development  by  cheaper  transportation} 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  You  have  only  the  experience  of  other  unde- 
veloped and  rich  localities  of  that  kind  to  guide  you,  and  certainly 
that  experience  would  justify  one  in  saying  that  these  rates  are 
enormously  excessive  and  that  the  Government  should  carry  at  a 
very  much  reduced  rate.  Now,  if  you  ask  me  this  question.  Will 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  be  justified  in  going  into  that 
region  to  transport  that  copper  in  opposition  to  the  Guggenheims, 
upon  a  very  small  rate  ana  with  nothing  else  in  sight  to  pay  the 
running  expenses  of  the  road  ?  why,  then,  that  is  a  different  proposi- 
tion altogether. 

Senator  Chambeblain.  There  could  at  least  be  no  conspiracy  to 
keep  the  rates  up  beyond  a  reasonable  charge? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  could  not  be;  no.  And,  assuming  that 
the  country  is  as  rich  as  they  think  it  is  and  as  rich  as  everybody 
thinks  it  is  who  looks  at  it,  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  justified  in  building  a  road  from  Valdez  out  to 
connect  with  the  route  up  the  Copper  River  and  then  on  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Alaska  at  Fairbanks  as  one  of  the  developing  roads  of  that 
Territory,  because  there  are  immense  fields  of  copper  around  this 
Chitina  Mountain  pass,  which  must  otherwise  be  abandoned  to  the 
Guggenheim  Copper  Trust.  All  independent  operators  would  be 
driven  out  and  a  single  monopoly  result. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  harbor  at  Valdez? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  harbor  at  Valdez  is  practically  what  it  is 
at  Seward.  It  is  14  miles  long,  just  as  it  is  at  Seward.  It  is  6  miles 
wide,  just  as  it  is  at  Seward.  It  is  very  deep,  just  as  it  is  at  Seward. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  harbors  in  the  world,  just  as  that 
at  Besurreption  Bay.  Two  more  beautiful  harbors  do  not  occur 
under  the  sun  anywhere  in  the  world  than  those  at  Valdez  and  at  Res- 
urrection Bay.  They  are  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  each  open- 
ing out  to  the  sea  with  a  narrow  throat  that  can  be  fortified  so  that  it 
would  be  protected  from  the  navies  of  the  world.  They  can  each  be 
made  impregnable,  and  the  only  objection  to  either  oi  them  which 
can  be  fairljr  urged  is  that  it  is  too  deep,  but  there  is  ample  anchor- 
age ground  in  both  of  them,  I  think,  for  all  necessities. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  glad  you  spoke  of  that,  because  Mr.  Cox, 
I  think,  left  upon  the  committee  the  impression  the  other  day  thuit, 
con»dering  the  question  of  anchorage,  as  well  as  the  question  of 
fortifications,  there  was  practically  only  one  bay  on  that  coast,  and 
that  was  the  one  at  Cordova. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  I  heard  him. 

Senator  Waiah.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  have  this  to  say.  Senator :  I  think  the  Valdez 
and  Seward  Harbors  are  the  finest  in  Alaska — equal  to  any  in  the 
world  and  certainly  all  that  the  Navy  or  the  business  of  Alaska  will 
ever  need;  and  as  to  their  physical  characteristics,  I  can  tell  you 
about  that  very  fully  and  can  produce  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  maps 
showing  their  size  and  depths. 

Senator  Walsh.  Most  of  us  are  nonexperts  on  that,  and  really  the 
maps  would  not  enlighten  me  very  much.  I  would  want  to  hear 
frcrni  somebody  who  has  navigated  those  coasts  and  who  was  able  to 
tell  about  the  availability  of  these  various  bays. 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  FoF  iiaval  bases? 

Senator  Waush.  For  naval  bases  and  for  general  purposes  of  navi- 
gation. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  would  you  object  to  my  injecting  into  your 
remarks  here  a  communication  from  the  Chief  of  the  Oeedetic 
Survey? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  Certainly  shall  not  object. 

The  Chaibman.  And  I  think  probably  by  going  further  along  this 
same  line  we  can  supplement  your  testimony  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  With  pleasure,  of  course. 

The  Chaibman.  Here  is  a  communication  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  office  of  Secretary,  Wash- 
ington, May  20,  1918  : 

My  Deab  Senator  :    In  complinnce  with  your  letter  of  May  19,  1913.  request- 
ing  certain    inforuintiou    regarding   Controller    Bay    and    Cordova,    Alaska,    I 
directed  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  forward  to 
you  directly  a  copy  of  hia  statement,  and  I  forward  herewith  the  original. 
Respectfully. 

E.  F.  Sweet,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Hon.  Key  Pitt  man, 

Chairm^pn  Committee  on  TenHtories,  United  States  Senate, 

That  is  addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  Here  is 
the  communication : 

The  Secretary  of  C^ommkrce, 

Washingtony  D.  C; 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Hon.  Key  PIttman,  chairman  Committee 
on  Territories,  United  States  Senate,  of  May  19.  1913,  in  regard  to  certain 
information  desired  about  Controller  Bay  and  Cordova,  Alaska,  I  beg  to  sabmit 
the  following  statement: 

The  approach  to  Controller  Bay  is  from  deep  water  across  a  short  bar  at 
the  entrance,  over  which  42  feet  can  be  carried  at  low  water.  The  rise  of  the 
tide  is  9  feet.  The  approach  from  the  sea  is  sheltered  by  Kyak  Island  against 
prevailing  winds  and  sea.  A  complete  survey  has  developed  a  good  channel 
alK>ut  6  miles  long  inside  the  bar  and  into  Controller  Bay  from  two-thirds  to 
one-third  mile  wide  and  with  an  available  depth  of  96  feet  or  more  at  low 
water.  This  channel  is  distant  from  the  land  about  3  statute  miles,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  mud  flats  covered  at  high  water  and  largely  bare  at  low 
water,  rising  by  a  slight  inclination  from  the  top  of  the  steep  sides  of  the 
channel  to  the  level  of  the  land.  These  flats  are  so  nearly  level  that  their 
existence  affords  an  easy  approach  for  railways  to  the  existing  channel  or 
for  artificial  extension  of  channels  along  railway  embankments.  The  extensive 
level  surface  adjoining  affords  advantages  unusual  in  Alaska  for  yardage, 
coaling  facilities,  and  town  sitea  As  far  as  our  information  goes,  Ice  would 
not  form  a  menace  to  shipping  or  structures  in  Controller  Bay.  The  channel 
is  not  buoyed  and  has  no  aids  to  navigation  at  the  present  time.  The  distance 
from  the  coal  fields  to  tidewater  or  the  channel  is  about  25  statute  miles,  as 
against  the  distance  to  Cordova  of  93  miles  by  way  of  Katalla  and  76  miles  by 
way  of  Charlotte.  For  vessels  coming  from  the  States  the  distance  to  Controller 
Bay  is  about  100  nautical  miles  shorter  than  to  Cordova.  Controller  Bay  is  an 
accessible  and  safe  harbor  and  is  adaptable  to  the  shipping  of  coal. 

The  approach  to  Cordova  leads  through  ample  depths  to  within  5  nautical 
miles  of  the  present  terminal  of  the  existing  railway.  For  the  last  5  miles  6 
fathoms  (30  feet)  can  be  carried  to  the  wharf  through  a  channel  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-half  nautical  mile  wide.  'Hiere  is  ample  anchorage  room  at  the 
head  of  Orca  Bay  and  In  existing  channels.  The  locality  is  well  protected 
against  wind  and  sea.  The  available  area  for  town  site  Is  restricted  by  high 
mountains.  Adequate  coaling  facilities  can  only  be  created  by  the  ntilliatloD 
of  flats  similar  in  character  to  those  in  Controller  Bay. 

It  is  believed  that  this  statement  covers  the  questions  submitted. 

O.  H.  PlTTMAH. 
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Senator  Jones.  1  would  surest  that  similar  inquiries  should  be 
made  of  them  in  reference  to  Valdez  and  Resurrection  Bay. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  the  chairman  to  re- 
quest that  as  to  Resurrection  Bay  also? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  we 
will  request  it  as  to  all  of  the  harbors. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  not  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
smelters  and  the  control  of  the  smelters  practically  control  the  de- 
velopment of  copper  mines  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  WiCKER8HA>r.  That  and  the  transportation  certainly  does, 
Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Suppose  the  Government  had  the  transportation, 
then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  not  the  ownership  and  control  of 
those  smelters  be  made  to  practically  control  the  development  of  the 
copper  mines? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Oh,  very  largely.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  they  could  smelt  their  own  ores, 
especially  if  they  were  running  to  their  full  capacity,  and  they  could 
then  refuse  ores  from  other  mines? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Just  another  question.  Do  not  all  the  products, 
all  reducing  agencies  necessarv  to  smelting  exist  right  there  in 
Alaska  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  coal,  flux,  and  everything  except  transpor- 
tation of  an  independent  character. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why,  if  the  Government  owns 
the  transportation,  and  there  was  sufficient  production  for  the  use  of 
natural  resources,  such  as  coking  coal  and  other  reducing  agents, 
why  an  independent  smelter  concern  could  not  succeed  right  in 
Alaska  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  not  only  no  objection  to  that,  but 
every  reason  why  independent  smelting  could  be  done  in  Alaska, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  these  independent  owners  and  pros- 
pectors from  all  trouble  if  the  Government  would  take  hold  and 
control  the  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  that  connection,  if  vou  will  allow  me  to  state. 
Senator  Guirgenheim  told  me  if  they  would  open  these  Bering  River 
coal  fields,  their  plan  was  to  build  a  smelter  somewhere  near  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  goes  to  prove,  then,  the  facts  I  had  in  mind, 
that  all  of  the  reducing  agents  exist  there,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  reduce  that  copper  without  transporting  it  by  water  any  more 
than  necessary. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  could  transport  the  net  product. 

The  Chairman.  The  net  product. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  blister,  as  it  is  called. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  one  of  the  greatest  effects  of  the 
Government  controlling  transportation  there  would  be  its  power  to 
fight  the  Smelting  Trust  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  that  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  shall  have  in  getting  the  bill 
passed. 

Senator  Jones.  That  brings  out  the  very  important  point  I  had 
in  mind  in  my  question,  and  it  is  a  very  important  consideration, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  getting  roads  in  there. 
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Mr.  WiCKEiBSHABi.  Yes;  unless  the  Government  takes  hold  the 
situation  is  bad. 

Senator  Jones.  Because  we  would  then  become  independent  of  the 
transportation  situation,  also  of  the  Copper  Smelting  Trust. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir;  you  will  tnen  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  independent  copper  smelting  industries  in  that 
territory. 

Senator  Jones.  And  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes.  I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Northwestern  Commercial  Co.,  and  the  data  I  offer  is  found  in 
Poor's  Manual,  of  date  1912,  at  page  1764.  If  you  will  remember, 
Mr.  Birch,  in  his  testimony,  says  the  Alaska  syndicate  owns  the 
Northwestern  Commercial  Co.  also. 

The  trustees  of  the  Northwestern  Commercial  Co.  are  W.  R.  Rust, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Tacoma  smelter;  S.  W.  Eccles,  the  presi- 
dent oi  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  among  them 
also  we  find  Mr.  Birch,  and  others  of  the  Guggenheim  agents.  I  call 
your  attention  to  that  to  show  you  that  they  own  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  I  understand,  however,  that  since  this  item  was  inserted 
in  Poor's  Manual  some  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  their 
fishery  company  has  been  turned  over  to  Libby,  McNeil  &  lAhbjy  of 
Chicago.  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  that  Then 
I  understand  also  that  some  reorganizations  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  has  been  made  by  which  they  have  acquired  the  whole  of  it,  in- 
stead of  a  part  of  it,  so  that,  with  those  two  exceptions,  you  will  find 
the  information  in  respect  to  their  ownership  of  these  activities  at 
those  pages. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  all  these  companies  they  are  interested 
in  on  the  coast,  oecause  you  will  find  them  at  the  places  to  which  I 
have  directed  your  attention,  in  Poor's  Industrials  and  Railroads. 
I  now  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  railroad  rates.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  transportation  rates  in  Alaska?  I  have  concluded 
to  read  to  ^ou  from  the  carefully  chosen  words  of  Alfred  H.  Brooks, 
who  has  given  this  matter  of  transportation  in  Alaska  more  careful 
study  than  any  other  man,  and  who  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 
In  his  modesty  here  the  other  day  he  gave  you  very  little  information 
about  it.  I  should  have  asked  him  many  questions  then,  but  I  knew 
I  had  his  printed  statement  and  I  felt  you  would  be  better  pleased 
to  have  that  in  your  record  than  to  have  long  questions  and  answers. 
I  call  your  attention  now  to  Bulletin  No.  4A2  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  entitled  "  Mineral  Resources  of  Alaska  for  1909, 
by  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  and  others,"  and  call  your  especial  attention  to 
pages  23-27.  I  am  not  going  to  read  but  a  phrase  or  two^  but  I 
should  like  to  put  this  whole  extract  in  the  record  at  this  point,  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  clean  expression  of  the  situation  concerning  trans- 
poilation  and  its  excessive  cost  in  the  Territory  of  Alask^.  He  gives 
you  the  impersonal  facts,  and  one  fact  he  gives  you  is  this : 

In  1909  about  47,000  tons  of  freight  wus  received  at  Nome.  iududiUf?  mer- 
CbaiuUse,  coal,  lumber,  aud  live  stock,  at  a  cost  of  about  $600,000.  Th^  coel  of 
freighting  to  the  mines,  by  coAsting  vewnels  anU  wagons  In  summer  and  by  sleda 
!n  winter.  In  different  parts  of  Seward  Peninsula,  varies  from  about  $80  to  $200 
a  ton  in  summer  and  from  about  $4  to  $50  a  ton  in  winter.  It  appears  that  the 
average  price  paid  for  transi^Ftatioik  iu  the  peninsula  is  about  $20  a  ton.  On 
the  assnmption  that  half  the  supplies  landed  at  Nome  are  for  the  use  of  the 
miners,  this  will  represent  an  additional  freight  charge  of  nearly  half  a  million 
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dollars.  Tbe  total  transportation  charge  on  the  supplies  of  Seward  renlnsnln 
will,  then,  be  abont  $1,200,000  or  nearly  "30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  entire 
gold  ontput  of  the  year. 

It  38  tiiat  which  I  particularly  wish  to  call  to  your  attention,  be- 
cause, Senators^  when  our  miners  take  out  $10,000,000  at  Fairbanks 
the  transportation  companies  get  $5,000,000  for  transj)ortation.  That 
is  too  heavy  a  tax  upon  men  who  are  engaged  in  mining.  He  says 
in  the  next  paragraph: 

The  data  at  hand  seem  to  Justify  the  conclusiDn  that  Alaska's  annual  ex- 
penditure for  transportation  of  supplies  and  equipment  Is  between  $7,000,000 
and  $8,000,000. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Probably  30  per  cent  of  this  represents  ocean  freights,  which  must  remain  a 
fixed  charge,  even  with  the  improvement  of  transportation  lines  into  the  In- 
terior. It  would  appear  that  on  70  per  cent  of  this  amount  a  very  material 
reduction  could  be  brought  about  by  the  construction  of  railroads  and  wagon 
roads. 

Now,  I  will  put  the  rest  of  these  pages  in  at  this  point,  because 
it  is  a  very  clear  and  fair  statement  of  the  situation : 

Hi  1909  about  47,000  tons  of  freight  was  i^eceived  at  Nome,  including  nier- 
cl-  »i.''v-e.  coal.  Mtniber.  and  live  stock,  at  a  cost  of  about  $660,000.  The  cost 
of  freighting  to  the  mines  by  coasting  vessels  and  wagons  in  summer  and  by 
BledB  in  winter  in  different  parts  of  Sewafd  Peninsnla  varies  from  about  $80 
to  $200  a  ton  in  summer,  and  Arom  about  $3  to  $50  a  ton  iti  winter.  It  appears 
that  the  average  price  paid  for  transportation  in  the  peninsula  is  aliout  $20 
a  ton.  On  the  assumption  that  half  tJie  supplies  landed  at  Nome  are  for  the 
nse  of  the  miners,  this  will  represent  an  additional  freight  charge  of  nearly  half 
a  niilHon  (lollnrs.  Tbe  total  transportation  charge  on  the  supplies  of  Seward 
Peninsula  will,  then,  be  about  $1,200,000,  or  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
Ifee  entity  gold  output  of  the  year. 

No  exact  figures  are  available  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  freight  annually 
shfrnefl  to  tbe  i^lrslca  portion  of  the  Yukon  Basin,  but  It  Is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  this  amounts  to  30,000  tons,  and  that  It  costs  over  $2,5d0,000  to  land  it  at 
tlie  end  of  steamboat  navigation.  The  mine  freight  must  then  be  hauled  by 
wagons  or  sleds,  except  at  Fairbanks,  where  there  is  a  railway.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  haulage  from  steamers  to  mines  for  the  Alaska  Yukon  costs 
from  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000  a  year.  The  total  annual  cost  of  freight  for  the 
Yukon  Basin  is,  therefore,  probably  between  $4,500,000  and  $5,000,000,  or  nearly 
60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  entire  gold  ontput  It  should  be  noted  that 
ffaeee  estimates  of  tbe  cost  of  freight  do  not  include  any  charge  for  the  trans- 
portation of  fuel,  which  is  included  in  the  similar  figures  already  presented 
on  the  commerce  of  Seward  Peninsula.  In  the  Yukon  Basin  practically  only 
wood  is  used,  whereas  Seward  Peninsula  depends  almost  entirely  on  coal 
brought  from  a  distance. 

»»  d'  ta  at  hrnd  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  AlaiTka's  annual  ex- 
penditure for  tranq;x)rtation  of  supplies  and  equipment  is  between  $7,000,000 
and  $8,000,000.  Probably  30  per  cent  of  this  represents  ocean  freights,  which 
n^nst  remain  a  fixed  charge,  even  with  the  improvement  of  transportation  lines 
into  the  Interior.  It  would  appear  that  on  70  per  cent  of  this  amount  a  very 
material  reduction  could  be  brought  about  by  the  construction  of  railroads 
and  wagon  roads.  A  trunk  railway  into  the  Yukon,  with  a  freight  rate,  for 
example,  of  10  cents  a  ton-mile,  i^ould  make  a  saving  of  at  least  50  per  cent 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  Yukon  camps. 
It  fiAiould  be  noted  also  that,  even  were  the  freight  tariffs  by  river  and  rail 
the  same,  there  would  be  an  actual  money  saving  in  shipping  by  rail,  because 
of  the  losses  entailed  through  the  uncertainties  and  delays  of  the  present 
system.  Fairbanks  freight  via  St.  Michael  is  now  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  in  transit,  and  can  be  transported  only  between  about  the  Ist  of  July 
and  the  middle  of  September.  Although  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
freight  now  annually  carried  into  the  Yukon  Basin  may  not  seem  to  Justify 
a  railway,  yet  if  a  line  were  constructed  it  would  give  an  impetus  to  mining 
that  would  probably  soon  put  the  enterprise  on  a  paying  basis. 
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The  great  tax  on  the  mining  industry  of  Alaska  caused  by  the  present  system 
of  transportation  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  annual  freight 
bill — much  to  be  sure,  paid  indirectly — for  every  white  man,  woman,  and  child 
living  in  inland  Alaska  and  on  Seward  Peninsula  is  over  $350.  As  this  figure 
is  based  on  incomplete  data  concerning  tonnage  and  on  estimates  of  population, 
it  Is  only  approximate,  but  it  at  least  indicates  to  what  order  of  magnitude 
the  true  figure  belongs.  If  these  estimates  are  correct,  the  amount  paid  for 
freight  in  the  placer  camps  of  Alaska  is  equal  to  nearly  half  of  the  value  of 
the  annual  gold  production.  These  freight  charges  are  reflected  in  the  high 
cost  of  all  supplies  and  of  labor. 

If  we  could  save  $5,000,000  a  year  in  carrying  freight  into  the 
Tanana  country  and  you  will  capitalize  the  $5,(W0,000  per  annum 
at  3  per  cent,  you  will  discover  that  it  would  be  equal  to  the  interest 
on  nearly  two  hundred  million  and  would  build  your  railroads. 
Then,  if  you  add  to  that  the  amount  the  United  States  pays — $260,000 
per  annum — for  carrying  the  mail  in  there,  and  if  you  will  add  to 
that  the  amounts  the  Government  pays  for  transportation  of  its 
soldiers  and  freight  into  that  region,  and  then  aad  the  probable 
gross  development  of  the  country,  you  wjU  discover  very  quickly,  I 
think,  that  it  is  a  very  profitable  investment,  even  not  to  mention  its 
naval  and  military  value.  There  is  not  a  member  on  this  committee 
who  does  not  know  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  not  a 
financial  success  for  20  years,  and  yet  you  gave  every  alternate  sec- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  how  far — 20  miles,  Senator? 

Senator  Walsh.  Twenty  miles;  in  the  States  and  40  miles  in 
Territories. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  There  was  a  princely  domain  donated  to  the 
building  of  that  road.  Congress  has  given  millions  of  money  and 
millions  of  acres  of  land  to  the  development  of  the  West  in  the  build- 
ing of  railroads,  and  why  should  you  not  do  a  little  something  for 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  where  those  enormous  natural  resources  are 
now  undeveloped  and  threatened  by  monopoly.  We  people  of  Alaska 
.  have  the  right  to  come  to  this  committee  and  insist  that  we  have 
relief  and  protection. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think,  however,  Judge  Wickersham,  the  people 
of  the  country  have  come  to  question  the  wisdom  of  those  grants. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  do  also.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  wise 
now.  I  think  those  grants  were  wise  then,  Senator,  but  they  would 
not  be  now. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  speaking  about  the  view  now  as  to  what  was 
wise  then. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Yes.  However,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  view. 
I  think  it  was  a  wise  provision  of  our  Government  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  a  wiser  move- 
ment of  our  Goverment  at  that  time,  if  they  had  had  information  of 
the  great  resources  of  the  West,  if  instead  of  going  to  that  extent  of 
giving  away  that  land  they  had  simply  guaranteed  the  bonds  and 
gone  no  further,  or,  if  individuals  built  that  road,  would  guarantee 
the  bonds  of  the  Government  itself — would  do  just  what  you  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  Alaska  now? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Senator,  the  situation  has  changed.  When  those 
grants  were  made  to  those  western  railroads  40  or  50  years  ago  we 
had  no  great  money  trust ;  we  had  no  great  copper  trust ;  we  had  no 
great  trusts  of  any  kind.  The  resources  of  that  great  western  country 
were  open  to  the  people  of  the  western  country,  and  all  men  could  go 
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out  there  freel}^  and  take  a  part  of  those  natural  resources  and  have 
some  opportunity  to  develop  them  and  grow  up  with  the  country 
and  become  wealthy.  That  time  has  passed.  That  is  not  the  situa- 
tion in  Alaska.  If  you  yield  to  this  corporation  demand  in  Alaska 
and  guarantee  interest  on  their  railroad  bonds  and  let  them  build  the 
railroads,  and  do  not  restrict  them  in  their  monopolization  of  all  the 
natural  resources,  jrou  have  aided  in  organizing  and^ven  your  assent 
to  the  monopolization  of  the  resources  of  Alaska.  That  is  the  threat 
we  are  here  contending  against.  The  people  want  a  chance  to  go  out 
to  Alaska  and  get  a  copper  mine  and  make  a  few  dollars  out  of  it. 
I  have  not  that  opportunity  now.  My  neighbor  wants  that  chance. 
He  has  not  that  opportunity.  You  may  want  it.  You  have  not  got  it. 
There  is  more  than  the  building  of  a  railroad  now  involved.  The 
question  now  is:  Shall  the  United  States  build  a  national  line  of 
railroad  in  Alaska  and  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  develop  the 
resources  there  and  thus  aid  in  preventing  the  Alaska  syndicate  and 
its  kind  from  monopolizing  all  the  resources  and  all  opportunity} 
That  is  the  question.  It  is  not  the  mere  building  of  a  railroad;  it 
is  a  broader  question  of  economics  and  free  government. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  simply  speaking  of  the  wisdom  of  making 
these  grants  to  a  private  corporation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  come  now  to  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway 
from  Seward.  There  is  very  little  I  can  say  about  that,  except  this : 
Mr.  Stephen  Birch  was  on  the  witness  stand  in  this  committee  room 
on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1910.  He  was  asked  about  the  Alaska 
Northern  Railroad,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  his  answer. 
He  was  asked  the  question  by  Mr.  Steele,  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Gug- 
genheim— Mr.  Steele  representing  Mr.  Guggenheim  on  one  side 
of  the  table  and  Mr.  Birch  representing  Mr.  Guggenheim  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table — and  when  I  asked  permission  to  cross- 
examine  them  I  was  denied  the  right  to  do  it.  So  they  told  what- 
ever they  pleased  and  got  away  with  it.  I  think  this  committee  is 
not  continuing  that  system.  In  that  examination,  after  some  letters 
had  gone  in,  Mr.  Steele  was  reminded  of  something  and  said : 

Oh,  yes;  I  quite  forgot  that.  Has  the  Alaska  syndicate  any  Interest  of  any 
kind  in  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  or  in  the  road  known  as  the  "  White  Pass 
route"? 

Mr.  BiKCH.  None  whatever. 

And  that  statement  has  stood  from  that  time  until  Mr.  Jemmett 
stood  before  this  committee  and  told  the  truth  about  it.  I  knew  what 
the  truth  was  all  the  time,  and  so  did  many  other  people,  but  we 
could  not  prove  it,  just  as  we  can  not  prove  many  things  which  we 
do  not  dare  assert  here,  but  when  Mr.  Birch  sat  there  ancTsaid  "  None 
whatever"  he  knew  the  Morgan  interests  owned  one-sixth  of  that 
road.  He  knew  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  owned  one-sixth 
of  the  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada,  which  owned  the  whole  of  this 
Alaska  Northern  estate.  The  truth  about  this  Alaska  Central  is 
that  the  J.  P.  Morgan  bank  in  Canada,  the  only  J.  P.  Morgan  bank 
in  Canada,  put  up  this  money,  and  the  J.  P.  Morgan  bank  to-day 
owns  the  whole  of  the  Alaska  Northern. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  denied,  I  think? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  Mr.  Jemmett  told  the  facts  from  which  that 
inference  may  be  fairly  and  justly  drawn. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  was  denied  by  Mr.  Patrick,  if 
I  remember,  at  the  time  the  hearihgs  were  had  before  the  Territories 
Committee  before. 

Mr.  Patrick.  They  do  not  own  one  dollar  of  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  Sovereign  Bank  does  not  own  one  dollar  of  it. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  The  stockholders  of  the  Sovereim  Bank  do. 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  bankers  of  Canada,  to  whom  afl  the  securities 
were  transferred,  are  the  owners  of  the  bonds. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  you  squeeze  Morgan  out? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  May  I  make  a  statement  m  order  to  put  the  facts 
before  the  committee? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  When  the  Sovereign  Bank  failed  11  of  the  largest 
banks  of  Canada  took  over  the  assets  of  the  Sovereign  Bank,  and 
asstimed  all  its  liabilities.  Three  trustees  were  appointed  by  those 
banks,  headed  by  Mr.  Stavert,  the  actuary  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 
Another  of  the  trustees  was  tv.  P.  Boland,  of  Toronto,  an  attorney, 
and  Mr.  Jemmett  was  the  third.  The  Sovereign  Bank,  as  a  corpora- 
tion, continued  to  owil  all  the  assets.  These  three  trustees  represent- 
ing the  other  banks  are  merely  trustees  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
Sovereign  Bank.  The  actual  ownership  of  the  assets  remains  with 
the  Sovereign  Bank. 

Senator  WAr^H.  Mr.  Jemmett  gave  us  those  facts,  substantially  as 
Mr.  Ballaine  states  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  I  think  that  has  been  pretty  f aidy  stated 
by  Mr.  Jemmett. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Patrick  would  like  to  say  something.  I  think. 

Mr.  Patrick.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  it  is  the  intuition 
of  the  Alaska  Northern  to  submit  to  the  committee  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  exact  situation,  with  the  proofs. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  care  what  the  exact  situation  is.  You 
have  heard  Mr.  Jemmett's  exact  statement  to  this  committee  for  two 
days. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  he  one  of  these  trustees  referred  tot 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs.  If  they  have  not  any  more  exactness  in 
their  statements  which  they  now  propose  to  submit  than  Mr.  Jemmett 
had  in  his  statements  here  for  two  days,  there  will  be  little  to  offset 
the  fair  conclusion  from  the  known  facts  that  because  the  Morgan 
bank  owned  the  Alaska  Central — ^now  the  Alaska  Northern — by  ad- 
vancing the  money  to  build  it,  and  bought  it  in  at  marshal's  sale  on 
its  foreclosure  of  its  mortgagee  that  it  owns  it  now.  You  know 
what  difficulty  we  have  had  in  the  consideration  of  interlocking 
directorates  and  overlapping  interests  with  the  Controller  lUilway  * 
Navigation  Co.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  true  situation  ab!out 
those  things. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  propose  to  let  the  committee  rest  un- 
der a  misrepresentation  of  facts,  as  you  have. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  httve  (mly  read  the  record. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  will  explain  the  records. 

Senator  Jones.  You  stated  on  that  point  you  were  not  permitted 
to  cross-examine  these  people  before  the  committee.  There  have  been 
a  good  many  changes,  of  course,  from  the  Territorial  Committee. 
Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  Senator  Beveridge. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  a  reference  to  the  proceedings? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  My  recollection  is,  Judge  Wickersham,  I  was  not 
present  at  that  hearing.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  No;  I  was 
not  present. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  should  like  to  have  you  put  it  in  here  fully.  I 
was  under  the  impression  you  were  sent  down  here  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  now  quote  from  page  152  of  the  statements 
before  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the  United  States  Senate  on 
the  bill  (S.  5436)  to  create  a  legislative  council  in  the  District  of 
Alaska,  etc.,  as  follows. 

The  Chaibman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  was  in  1910.    [Reading:] 

The  committee  (at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.)  went  Into  executire  session  to  consider 
the  request  of  Delegate  Wickersham,  of  Alaska,  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Birch  and 
Mr.  Steele.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  executive  session  Mr.  Wickersham  was 
informed  that  the  committee  had  decided  to  limit  the  cross-examination  of  the 
witnesses  to  members  of  the  committee,  but  that  if  Mr.  Wickersham  desired  to 
submit  any  questions  in  writing  to  the  committee  the  committee  would  recall 
the  witnesses  and  the  questions  would  be  put  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  was  present  at  that  hearing? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  the  record  show  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Senator  Beveridge  was  present. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  the  record  show  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  It  probably  does;  but  they  were  coming  and 
going  so  all  the  time,  ana  my  recollection  of  that  matter  is,  Senator, 
that  nobody  was  present  in  that  office  when  this  information  was 
conveyed  to  me  except  Senator  Beveridge  and  me.  That  is  my 
remembrance  of  it,  although  I  made  the  application  when  a  larger 
number  of  members  were  present. 

Senator  Chambeblain.  1  do  not  think  that  rule  was  ever  invoked 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  was  the  rule  which  was  invoked  against 
me  there.  I  was  roasted  from  stem  to  stern  and  had  to  sit  there  and 
hear  Guggenheim  attorneys  on  one  side  examine  Guggenheim  attor- 
neys on  the  other  side  about  matters  I  was  delegated  to  look  after, 
and  I  was  not  permitted  to  open  my  mouth. 

Senator  Chambeblain.  I  want  to  say  I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  when  Senator  Beveridge  was  chairman. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  No  ;  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Neuson.  I  want  to  say  I  was  a  member  of  the  committeei 
but  I  was  not  present  on  those  occasions. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  There  is  another  large  transportation  interest 
in  Alaska  which  is  interlocked  with  this  Morgan  syndicate  that  con- 
trols another  of  the  gatewavs  into  Alaska,  the  Yukon  River.  The 
Yukon  River  is  just  as  much  the  property  of  the  Northern  Naviga- 
tion Co.  as  your  pocketknif e  is  yours  under  present  conditions.  The 
Alaska  Commercial  Co.  was  the  first  of  those  companies.  It  was 
organized  about  1870  and  took  over  the  fur-seal  nsheries  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  having  the  first  lease  for  20  years.    At  the  time  it 
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took  over  those  seals  there  were  about  4,000,000  seals.  When  it  let 
loose,  after  20  years,  the  herd  had  dwindled  down  to  a  small  number 
in  comparison  with  its  original  numbers.  Out  of  this  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Co.,  which  is  still  alive  and  doing  business  in  Alaska,  has 
been  organized  other  subsidiary  companies.  The  Northerni  Naviga- 
tion Co.  does  business  on  the  Yukon  and  controls  the  transportation 
on  that  river.  The  Northern  Commercial  Co.  does  most  of  the  com- 
mercial business  on  the  Yukon  River,  and  having  its  alliance  with 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.,  located  in  San  Francisco,  and  acting 
with  its  other  subsidiary,  the  Northern  Navigation  Co.,  in  control  of 
the  steamers  on  the  Yukon,  and  owning  many  large  stores,  it  does 
practically  all  the  mercantile  end  of  things  in  the  interior  of  Alaska 
as  well  as  aiding  in  the  control  of  river  transportation.  The  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  is  the  fish  trust  of  the  Pacific  coast.  That  also 
is  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.  The  Sloss  family,  Leibes,  Fortman, 
and  a  few  others  are  members  of  the  Alaska  packers'  syndicate,  as 
it  may  be  called.  They  take  out  of  Alaska  about  one-half  of  all  the 
fish  that  are  canned  in  that  region.  They  control  transportation  on 
the  Yukon  River  from  St.  Michael  up  here  to  Dawson.  Mr.  Dicke- 
8on,  of  the  White  Pass,  admitted  another  fact  on  the  witness  stand 
here  the  other  day  on  examination  which  had  never  been  admitted 
before.  He  admitted  the  combination  between  the  White  Pass  and 
the  Northern  Navigation  Co.  to  divide  the  excessive  rates  from  Skag- 
way  to  Fairbanks,  the  common  point  being  Dawson.  We  have 
known  it  for  16  years,  but  we  were  unable  to  prove  it,  but  now  it  is 
admitted.  Mr.  Dickeson  adixiitted  that  his  rauroad,  the  White  Pass 
&  Yukon,  crossing  the  mountains  from  Skagway  to  White  Horse, 
and  thence  carrying  freight  and  passengers  to  Dawson,  where  they 
connected  with  the  Northern  Commercial  Co.,  or,  as  it  is  now  ]aiown, 
the  Northern  Navigation  Co.,  had  a  contract  which  he  did  not  put  in 
the  record  for  the  division  of  excessive  freight  and  passenger  fares 
from  there  down  into  interior  Alaska,  and  admitted  that  tney  had 
had  that  contract  in  force  for  about  15  years. 

For  15  years  the  Northern  Oommercial  Co.,  the  Northern  Navi- 
gation Co.,  and  the  White  Pass  Co.  have  controlled  the  rates  up  and 
down  the  Yukon  River  under  that  contract,  and  the  rates  have  been 
excessive;  they  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  fair  development 
of  the  country. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  they  have  been  excessive,  even  con- 
sidering the  various  conditions  up  there? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  have  been  excessive  even  considering  the 
fonditions.  I  have  here,  which  I  will  leave  with  the  committee — 
you  may  not  choose  to  print  them — ^the  rate  sheets  of  the  "  Northern 
Navigation  Co.  in  connection  with  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Co."  You  will  notice  the  connection.  I  thought 
this  had  a  number  on  it,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have.  This  is  the 
through  freight  tariff.  Instead  of  having  a  number  it  is  marked 
**  Through  freight  tariff." 

{Senator  Walsh.  Under  what  date? 

Mr.«  WicKEBSHAM.  Under  date  of  the  season  of  1912,  This  was 
the  last  year's  through  freight  tariff. 

Senator  Walsh*  Between  what  points  ? 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  From  Seattle,  Tacoma,  or  San  Francisco  to 
those  points  in  Alaska.  Now  let  us  take  Fairbanks,  for  instance. 
The  northbound  rate  there  is  $60 

Senator  Walsh.  Per  ton  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Per  ton.    The  southbound  rate  is  $60. 

Senator  Jones.  Water  transportation  all  the  way? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Water  transportation.  Now,  that  is  only  the 
beginning.  When  you  go  into  the  classifications  and  add  the  extra 
freight  charges  contained  there,  the  wonderful  faculty  of  trans- 
portation experts  in  piling  it  on  is  discovered,  and  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  one  or  two  of  them.  On  the  opposite  page  from  the 
flat-rate  list  is  what  they  call  a  "list  of  exceptions,  and  there  is 
where  they  "  get  on." 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  M. 

Northern  Navigation  Co.  in  connection  with  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  and  Pacific 

Coast  Steamship  Co. 

THROUGH   FREIGHT  TARIFF. 
[N.  N.  Co..  No.  13A.     A.  8.  8.  Co..  No.  205.     P.  C.  8.  8.  Co.,  No.  17A.] 

Between  Seattle  or  Tacoma  or  San  Francisco,  by  direct  sailing,  and  points  on 
Yukon,  Tanana,  Koyukuk,  Iditarod,  and  Innoko  Rivers  in  Alaska,  via  St 
Michael. 

Effective  with  opening  of  navigation,  season  1912.  Shipments  for  Koyukuk 
River  points  will  not  be  accepted  after  August  1,  nor  for  Yukon,  Tanana,  Idita- 
rod, and  Innoko  River  points  after  August  25,  excepting  by  special  agreement 
with  authorized  agent  of  the  companies  at  Pacific  coast  point  of  origin.  Subject 
to  change  without  notice. 

Rate  in  dollars  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
NORTHBOUND. 


From— 


Andreaoftiky , 

Russian  MBsion  V 

Holy  Cross 

Koaerobky 

Dikeman 

Diakaket 

Anvik' 

Thompson  1. 


Seattle  or  Taooma  or  from  San  Fnincisoo,  by  direct  sailing 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 1  Chena 

Do I  Fairbanks 

Do '  Rampart 

Do Beaver  » 

Do Fort  Yukon  » 

Do Circle 

Do Kagle 

Do ~ 


Rate. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


32 
34 
34 
65 
SB 
35 
37 

Kaltagi *  40 

40 
40 
45 
50 
55 
56 
58 
00 
60 
53 
54 
65 
60 
65 
70 
70 
70 
75 
90 


Nulato. 

Koyukuk  Mouth  >.... 

Ruby 

Tanana 

Hot  Springs  Landing. 

Tolovana  >....: 

Nenana » 


Forty  MUe. 

Dawson 

Hughee  *... 
Alatna^... 
Hetties 


1  No  agent;  freight  charges  must  be  prepaid. 
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Rate  in  dollars  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds — ContlnuecL 

SOUTHBOUND. 


From— 

Tiy- 

Rata. 

Andreaobky 

Seattle 

t2S 

Kn5sifin  Mission , . 

do 

» 

Holy  Cross 

do 

2& 

KoseroCsky 

do 

26 

PikflmaTi .,,,,.    ......... 

do 

45 

Diskaket 

do 

45 

Anvik 

do 

30 

Thompson , 

do 

32 

Kalta^ 

do 

35 

Nulato 

do 

35 

Koyiilnik  Moiith,    

do 

35 

Ruby 

do 

40 

Tnnanft 

do 

43 

TTot  SpHnis  T^ikudincr 

do 

45 

ToinvnnA ..... 

do 

46 

Nenana 

do 

48 

Chena 

do 

50 

Fftlrhftr»ks...        .                                 .... 

do 

50 

Rampart 

do 

45 

Beaver 

do 

47 

Fort  Yukon 

do 

50 

Circle 

do 

50 

Eagle 

do 

54 

Forty  M  lie 

do 

60 

Dawson 

do 

60 

Hughes 

do 

60 

Alatna 

do 

70 

do 

75 

Articles. — General  merchandise  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  list  of  ex- 
ceptions. 

On  and  after  August  20  rates  from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  all  points  advance 
$5  per  ton. 

Minimum  charge,  $5. 

Through  bills  of  lading  issued. 

LIST  OF  EXCEPTIONS. 

Goods  clearly  analogous  to  the  following  will  take  same  rates. 

Note. — ^AIl  goods  must  be  packed  and  marked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
their  delivery  in  good  condition,  and  the  carriers  reserve  the  right  to  refuse 
for  caiTiage  such  goods  as  are  not  so  packed  and  marked. 

The  following  commodities  will  take  general  merchandise  rate  plus  the  per- 
centage of  such  rate  shown  opposite  each  article: 

["  O.  K."  signifies  owner's  risk ;  "  K.  D.,"  knocked  down ;  "  S.  U.,"  set  np ;  "  N.  0.  S.,' 

not  otherwise  specWed.] 

Per  cent 

Automobiles,  boxed  or  crated 200 

In  other  words,  200  per  cent  of  $60,  which  would  be  $120  added  to  it, 
or  $180  would  be  the  rate  instead  of  $60. 

Bar  fixtures,  K.  D 50 

Bicycles,  boxed  or  crated 50 

Boats  and  canoes  not  exceeding  35  feet  in  length,  but  not  power  boats 150 

Boats  and  canoes  exceeding  35  feet  in  length,  and  power  boats ( ) 

Boots  and  shoes,  boxed ^ 

Burial  cases,  boxed ^^ 

They  would  not  even  let  them  be  buried  free. 

Calcium  carbide,  in  drums ^  ^ 

Carriers,  empty,  returned   (must  have  been  transported  filled  via  these 

lines;  if  not,  tarifl'  rates  apply) (^ 

Cash  registers,  boxed ^ ^^ 

*  Special  arrangement.  •  Flat  rate.  •  One-third  flat  rate. 
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Per  cent. 
Cigars  and  cigarettes,  in  boxes,  not  strapped,  corded,  and  sealed,  or  not 

In  tin  or  zinc-lined  boxes 200 

Cigars  and  cigarettes,  in  boxes,  strapped,  corded,  and  sealed,  or  in  tin 

or  zlnc'lined  boxes 33J 

Clothing  and  robes,  fur,  in  cases  or  boxes,  released  to  a  valuation  of  $1 

per  pound 50 

Clothing,  N.  O.  S.,  dry  goods,  furnishing  goods,  in  boxes  or  bales 25 

Cornice  and  brackets,  copper,  galvanized  iron,  or  zinc 200 

Dynamite  and  high  explosives 200 

Eggs,  in  patent  carriers,  fully  released,  as  follows : 20 


«« 


No  carrier  or  party  in  possession  of  this  shipment  shall  be  liable  for 
any  loss  thereof  or  dnmnge  thereto  from  any  causes  beyond  Its  control 
by  breakage,  crushing,  changes  in  weather,  heat,  frost,  wet,  or  decay." 

Note. — Separate  bills  of  lading  will  be  issued  to  cover  eggs  and  release 
as  noted  indorsed  thereon. 

Eggs,  in  patent  carriers,  when  not  fully  released  as  above  (see  note) 100 

Fruits,  fresh,  and  tomatoes 25 

Furniture,  S.  U.,  crated  or  boxed 100 

Furniture,  completely  K.  D.,  and  mattresses  and  pillows,  boxed  or  crated—    50 
Furs,  raw  (not  taken  as  freight). 

Glass,  plate,  boxed 50 

Hats,  caps,  and  millinery 50 

Hides  and  pelts,  green O 

Live  stock  and  poultry - (') 

Lumber   (not  including  hardw^ood)   per  1,000  feet  b.  m.,  to  merchandise 

rate  add 50 

Merchandise   (articles  billed  merely  as  merchandise,  contents  of  package 

not  specified) 50 

Oils,  explosive,  viz:  Benzine,  distillate,  gasoline,  naphtha,  and  turpentine 

(on  deck  O.  R.) 50 

Paintings  and  pictures,  boxed,  released  to  valuation  of  $50  per  package 60 

Personal  effects,  boxed  or  crated  (not  accepted  in  trunks  unless  boxed  or 

crated,  or  in  bags  unless  boxed) 50 

Phonographs  and  parts,  boxed  or  crated 60 

Pipe,  hydraulic,  nested,  weight  not  less  than  35  pounds  per  cubic  foot (') 

Pipe,  hydraulic,  N.  O.  S (') 

Powder,  sporting  or  blasting  (on  deck  O.  R.) 50 

Pianos  and  organs,  boxed 50 

Sewing  machines,  boxed  or  crated — I 50 

Show  cases,  boxed 100 

Sleds,  bob.  K.  D.  and  Yukon  (but  not  cutters) (•) 

Trunks  and  valises,  empty 50 

Typewriters,  boxed 100 

Vehicles,  K.  D.,  N.  O.  S.,  crated 100 

Wagons,  farm,  and  dump  carts,  K.  D (*) 

HEAVY  WEIGHTS. 

Single  pieces  or  packages  of  machinery,  boilers,  or  other  freight,  weighing — 
Under  2,000  pounds,  flat  rate. 

Weighing  2,000  pounds  and  under  4,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  |6  per  ton. 
Weighing  4,000  pounds  and  under  6,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $9  per  ton. 
Weighing  6,000  pounds  and  under  8.000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $13.50  per  ton. 
Weighing  8,000.  pounds  and  under  10,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $18  per  ton. 
Weighing  10,000  pounds  and  under  12.000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $22.50  per 

ton.  ^^^ 

Weighing  12,000  pounds  and  under  14,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $27  per  ton. 
Weighing  14,000  pounds  and  under  16,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $31.50  per 

ton. 


1  One-balf  flat  rate.        *  Special  contract.        »  Plat  rate.        *  Special  arrangement. 
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Single  pieces  or  packages  of  machinery,  boilers,  or  other  freight,  weighing— 
Weighing  16,000  pounds  and  under  18,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $36  per  ton. 
Weighing  18,000  pounds  and  under  20,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $40.50  per 

ton. 

Weighing  20,000  pounds  and  under  22,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $45  per  ton. 
Weighing  22.000  pounds  and  under  24,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $49.50  per 
ton. 

Weighing  24,000  pounds  and  under  26,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $54  per  ton. 
Weighing  26,000  pounds  and  under  28,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $58.50  per 
ton. 

Weighing  28,000  pounds  and  under  30,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $63  per  ton. 

Weighing  30,000  pounds  And  under  32,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $67.50  per 
ton. 

Weighing  32,000  pounds  and  under  34,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $72  per  ton. 

Weighing  34,000  i)ounds  and  under  36000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $76.50  per 
ton 

Weighing  36,000  pounds  and  under  38,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $81  per  ton. 

Weighing  38,000  pounds  and  under  40,000  pounds  to  flat  rate  add  $85.50  per 
ton. 

Fire-box  boilers  must  be  put  on  skids. 

Skids  put  on  by  the  company  will  be  at  shipper's  or  consignee's  expense. 

Note. — Oil  clothing,  oilcloth,  linoleum,  and  all  articles  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion  must  be  marked  with  contents  and  "On  deck.*'  All  such  articles 
are  carried  on  deck  at  O.  R. 

Note. — ^AU  i)erlahable  freiglit,  including  eggs,  fresh  fruits,  meats,  and  vege- 
tables, 10  taken  at  owner's  risk  of  freezing  and  other  climatic  conditions,  or 
decay;  carried  on  deck  or  below  at  carrier's  option.  Perishable  freight  to  be 
prepaid  or  charges  guaranteed,  except  on  potatoes  and  onions,  which  may  be 
taken  collect  between  July  1  and  August  15. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  it  not  be  easier,  Judge,  to  read  what 
the  general  tariff  applied  to?  The  exceptions  seem  to  cover  every- 
thing under  the  sun. 

]Mfr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  cover  everything  that  comes  into  the 
country. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  going  to  ask  what  was  left. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  too  many  of  those  exceptions  to  read, 
and  I  will  ask  to  have  whole  go  into  the  record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  appears  above.) 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  seems  that  the  exceptions  cover  every- 
thing there  is. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  do.  So  that  instead  of  the  flat  rate  of  $60 
a  ton  we  have  a  rate  more  nearly  approaching  $120  per  ton,  and, 
as  Mr.  Brooks  said,  of  the  $10,000,000  that  the  miners  dig  out  of  the 
ground  up  there,  they  give  up  $6,000,000  for  freight. 

We  want  a  Government  railroad  in  Alaska.  These  men  who  are 
digging  and  delving  and  taking  out  sixty  or  seventy  million  dollars 
in  gola  out  of  our  creeks  want  a  railroaci.  We  have  only  begun  the 
development  of  the  gold  in  that  country,  and  we  are  going  to  take 
out  immense  sums  from  the  gravels — we  have  immense  deposits  of 
gravels  there  that  Mr.  Brooks  told  you  about,  and  our  miners  can 
not  do  the  work  because  the  freight  rate  is  confiscatory.  Nothing 
is  going  to  help  us  but  a  railroad,  and  a  railroad  built  oy  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  because,  to  allow  the  Alaska  Syndicate 
to  do  it  with  a  guarantee  on  their  bonds  is  to  give  them  a  guarantee 
on  their  present  efforts  to  take  our  opportunities  and  our  wealth  and 
drive  the  small  man  out  of  the  country. 
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Now  we  are  tired  of  it,  and  we  wan^  you  to  help  us. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  not  followed  you  as  yet  very  carefully  re- 
garding the  relations  between  these  river  transportation  companies 
and  the  general  Alaska  syndicate. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  The  Northern  Navigation  Co.  only  runs  its 
boat  from  St.  Michael  up  the  Yukon  River  to  Dawson  and  to  Fair- 
banks.   Those  are  the  limits  where  their  boats  run. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  the  season  is  limited? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  The  season  is  limited,  but  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  and  other  companies  connect  with  them  at  St.  Michael  on  the 
coast. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  is  the  navigation  season  on  the  Yukon, 
about  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  The  river  broke  this  year  on  the  10th  day  of 
May,  and  it  closed  up  generally  on  the  lOth  day  of  November. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  ip  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  The  boats  are  running  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  I  mean  what  is  the  average  time  with  rela- 
tion to  the  year? 

Senator  Walsh.  Six  months. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  They  do  not  run  up  and  down  the  Yukon  River 
six  months  because  they  must  get  out  before  the  river  freezes.  That 
takes  up  a  few  weeks  at  the  latter  end.  Then  they  can  not  get  in  to 
the  river  from  St.  Michael  on  account  of  the  ice  in  Norton  Sound  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  the  spring.  So  that  the  season  is  six  weeks  or 
two  months  shorter  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  than  it  is  in  and 
along  the  Yukon. 

Senator  Walsh.  Explain  to  us,  then,  why  it  is  that  with  these 
tremendous  rates  in  these  navigation  enterprises  they  have  failed, 
and  these  boats,  formerly  running,  are  lying  idle? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  can  explain  that  to  you.  You  will  find,  if 
you  will  look  into  that  carefully,  that  even  now  the  Northern  Navi- 
gation Co.  is  buying  up  independent  boats,  putting  them  out  of  the 
business,  taking  them  over.  Although  they  have  a  lot  of  boats  in  the 
"  boneyard,"  as  it  is  called,  they  are  still  taking  up  independent  boats 
which  are  interfering  with  their  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  navigation  of  the  Yukon  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  reason  for  it.  And  there 
is  another  reason  for  it,  when,  in  1897  and  1899  people  had  exagger- 
ated ideas  about  the  development  of  that  country  that  did  not  mate- 
rialize, Mr.  Cudahy's  company,  the  North  American  Transportation 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  put  on  a  large,  expensive  line  of  boats, 
which  increased  the  boat  service  on  the  river  beyond  the  demand, 
and  they  failed  in  their  plans  and  their  boats  are  in  the  "  boneyard.'* 
Some  of  them  were  bought  up  by  the  Northern  Navigation  Co.  and 
others  have  gone  to  the  "  boneyard  "  in  the  general  dissolution  and 
disorganization  of  a  wild  scheme  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
put  into  operation.  We  have  wrecks  of  that  kind  in  that  country, 
just  as  you  have  everywhere  else. 

Senator  Jones.  And  have  some  of  those  companies  failed  to  have  a 
connecting  line  ? 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Yes;  some  of  those  companies  failed  to  have 
comiecting  lines.  The  Northern  Navigation  Co.  has  never  failed, 
but  it  has  its  connecting  line  with  its  steamers  to  St.  Michael,  and  in 
addition  it  has  a  connecting  line  with  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

Senator  Jones.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  local  shipping  com- 
pany to  use  a  line  if  it  could  not  make  connections? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  going  to  inquire  whether  their  failure  was 
due  to  disadvantages  that  they  had  in  the  matter  of  connections  with 
the  White  Pass  at  one  end  and  its  associated  companies  and  the  ocean 
transportation  companies  at  the  other? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Very  largely,  because  the  N.  A.  T.  &  T.  Co.  had 
no  connection  at  either  end.  They  started  out  with  a  top-heavy 
scheme  in  the  Yukon  River  alone,  without  any  support  at  either  end 
of  the  line;  and  soon  fell  between  the  ways. 

I  have  here  the  Northern  Navigation  Co.'s  through-passage  tariff, 
in  connection  again  with  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Co.,  which  I  wish  to  file,  and  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  from  Seattle  or  Tacoma  or  San  Francisco  to  Fair- 
banks it  costs  $135,  and  to  Dawson  $140.  Now,  I  want  you  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  that,  because  Dawson  is  over  here  [indicating 
on  map],  and  you  can  go  in  by  White  Pass  down  to  Dawson  over  a 
short,  quick  route,  and  yet  the  rate  to  Dawson  is  $140. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  distance  from  Fairbanks  to  Dawson? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  did  not  have  reference  to  Fairbanks.  I  was 
speaking  about  the  rate  from  San  Francisco  or  Tacoma  or  Seattle  to 
Dawson. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  you  said  from  Fairbanks  to  Dawson  it 

was  $140. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  from  Tacoma  and  Seattle  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, $140.  From  Fairbanks  out  to  Seattle  it  is  $120,  and  from 
Dawson  out  it  is  $125. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Exhibit  O. 


THROUGH  PASSENGER  TARIFF. 


Northern  NaTigation  Co.  in  connection  with  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

and  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

[N.  N.  Co.,  No.  13-B.    A.  8.  S.  Co..  No.  54.     P.  C.  S.  S.  Co.,  No.  13-A.l 


Between  Seattle  or  Tacoma,  or  San  Francisco  direct^  and  points  on 
Yukon,  Xanana,  Koyukuk,  Iditarod,  and  Innoko  Rivers  in  Alaska, 
via  St.  Michael. 

Effective  with  opening  of  navigation,  season  1912.     Subject  to 
change  without  notice. 

NORTHBOUND. 


From— 


Seattle  or  Tacoma,  or  from  San  Francisco,  by  direct 
steamer. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


To- 


Russian  Mission. 


Do I  Tolovana 

Do '  Chena 

Do I  Fairbanks . . , 

Do I  Rampart 

Do ,  Fort  Hamlin 


Koseroisky  (Holy  Cross) . 

Dikeman 

Anvik 

Thompson 

Kaltai? 

Nulato 

Koyukuk  Mouth 

Ruby 

Tanana 

Hot  Springs  Landing. . . . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Beaver 

Fort  Yukon, 

Circle 

Eagle 

Forty  Mile.. 

Dawson 

Hughes 

Alatna 

Battles 


First 
class. 


1100 


Steerage 
passage 
to  St. 
Michael, 
flfBt-dass 
passage 
St.  Mi- 
chael to 
destina- 
tion. 


168 


100 

61 

125  , 

05 

100 

64 

101 

66 

105 

72 

107 

75 

109 

76 

115  , 

84 

120 

90 

125  1 

95 

127  , 

97 

135 

108 

135 

108 

125  , 

05 

126  , 

96 

127  ' 

98 

128  1 

100 

132  , 

106 

135 

110 

137 

110 

140  ' 

110 

130 

105 

1.35 

110 

150  , 

125 
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SOUTHBOUND. 

From— 

To- 

First 
dasB. 

Deck 
paange 

lost. 
Miciiaieiy 
Steerage 

chaelto 

deatinA- 

tion. 

fin*^^"  MJiwIon . , 

Seattle 

190 

90 

110 

90 

91 

05 

96 

97 

102 

110 

113 

115 

120 

120 

113 

114 

116 

118 

122 

125 

125 

125 

115 

120 

125 

tso 

Koaerofeky  (Holy  CroM) 

do 

52 

Plkflman 

do 

70 

Anvik 

do 

M 

Tbompaon 

do 

55 

Ka1t4ff 

do 

58 

Nulft^^ 

do 

60 

Koyukuk  Mouth 

do 

61 

Ruby 

do 

64 

Tuianft .....-, 

do.. 

66 

Hot  Bprfncn  T^^ndinv.  .  .        , . 

do 

60 

ToIovftn«.                           ,                                                         , . 

do 

70 

Ctaena 

.do,  ............  .X 

7S 

Fairbanks 

do 

75 

Rampart 

do 

60 

Fort  Hamlin 

do 

70 

Beaver 

...do 

73 

Fort  Yukon 

do 

76 

Circle 

do 

77 

Eagle : 

do 

80 

Forty  Mile 

..  ..do 

86 

Dawaon 

do 

85 

Hughes 

do 

80 

Alaina 

do 

85 

Settles 

do 

90 

Children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  12  years,  half  rate,  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  parent  or  guardian. 

Each  adult  passenger  allowed  150  pounds  of  baggage,  valuation  not  exceeding 
$100. 

Excess  baggage  rate,  10  cents  per  pound,  and  10  per  cent  additional  on  \-aIua- 
tlon  in  excess  of  $100. 

Cor];)ses,  one  first-class  fare  If  accompanied  by  attendant;  double  first-class 
fare  when  not  so  accompanied. 

Women  carried  first  class  only. 

Clergy  and  missionary  rates,  two-thirds  of  tariff  between  all  polnta 

Rates  named  do  not  include  maintenance  nt  transfer  points. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Now,  I  have  here  the  same  sized  freight  tariff 
and  commodities  rates  and  classifications  with  respect  to  the  Copper 
River  &  Northwestern,  which  I  want  to  leave  with  you.  I  do  not 
know  that  you  will  want  to  put  it  all  into  the  record,  out  I  certainly 
want  to  leave  these  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  rate  sheets  with 
you  and  to  say  this:  That  recently  I  understand  they  have  filed  their 
rate  sheets  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  where  they 
have  been  approved,  but  whether  these  are  the  identical  ones  that 
have  been  approved  I  do  not  know.  These  are  the  rate  sheets  that 
have  been  heretofore  used  down  to  September.  It  is  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1912,  and  these  are  the  rates  that  we  have  been  heretofore 
paying,  with  the  classifications,  and  all  that.  You  will  find  upon 
examination  very  much  the  same  situation  that  you  find  in  respect 
to  the  exceptions  on  the  Northern  Navigation  Co.'s  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think,  Judge  Wickersham,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  get  the  approved  rate  sheets? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  what  we  have  been  suffering  is  not  the 
question.    It  is  the  question  of  what  we  are  to  expect  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Ycs,  sir ;  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  them, 
and  if  you  will  write  a  letter,  or  have  your  secretary  do  it,  you  will 
get  them  officially,  and  there  would  not  be  any  question  aoout  the. 
rate  sheets  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  that  are  now  in  force 
and  have  been  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  things  in  these  com- 
modity rates  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern.  For  instance, 
hay,  in  carload  lots  from  Cordova — and,  mind  you,  it  is  only  196 
miles  from  Cordova  out  to  the  end  of  their  road  on  the  Copper 
River — ^hay  in  carload  lots  of  16,000  pounds  from  Cordova  to 
Chitina,  132  miles,  cost  100  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  other  words, 
it  costs  $20  a  ton  for  132  miles.  If  you  take  it  up  to  Kennicott,  it 
costs  147  cents,  or  $29.40  per  ton. 

Other  rates  are  in  proportion,  and,  with  exceptions,  the  rates  also 
run  excessively  high,  and  no  man  can  do  business  in  that  country. 
Senators.  He  can  not  develop  copper  property ;  he  can  not  prospect ; 
he  can  not  maintain  a  camp  of  any  kind,  because  railroad  rates  are 
so  excessively  high. 

I  not  only  have  the  rate  sheets  but  I  have  the  accounts  of  at  least 
one  shipper  showing  what  he  paid  the  store  for  his  goods,  and  then 
I  have  the  receipts  from  the  railroad  for  shipping  his  freight  along 
this  line  of  road. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course  all  that  is  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  would  not  have  to  build  any  railroad  to  get 
better  receipts? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.   No. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  matter  thoroughly  investigated  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Noue. 

Senator  Wai^h.  Of  course,  from  what  Judge  Wickersham  tells 
us,  there  is  nobody  to  complain. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  nobody  to  complain.  These  poor 
fellows  can  not  complain.  They  have  not  the  money  to  employ 
lawyers  to  come  down  here  and  fight  the  case. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course  these  matters  are  all  prosecuted  by 
local  associations — ^boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce,  etc. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  but  you  can  see  it  is  only  on  April  7 
of  this  year  that  we  finally  got  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  say  our  people  had  the  right  to  object  to  these  excessive 

rates. 

I  have  a  letter  here  headed  "Alaska  Steamship  Co.,"  with  a  red 
flag  on  it — and  very  properly,  too.     It  is  as  follows : 

Seattle,  Wash.,  February  IJ^,  1913. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Steel, 

Room  551,  Colmnn  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Deak  Sib:  ConflrmlnK  telephone  quotations  to-day: 

The  following  rates  apply  on  new  ore  sacks,  less  than  carload  quantities, 
Seattle  to  Strelna,  on  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway : 

Seattle  to  Cordova,  $12  i)er  ton  W.  or  M. ;  Cordova  wharfage.  $1.60  per  ton 
W.  or  M. ;  Cordova  to  Strelna,  $34.48  per  ton  weight,  or  a  through  charge  from 
Seattle  to  Strelna  of  $48.08  per  ton.  In  addition  to  this  you  will  have  to  look 
out  for  wharfage  at  Seattle. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  J.  Jones, 

Traffic  Manager. 
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Now,  fiffure  it  up.  It  ijs  $48.08  per  ton  on  ore  sacks  going  in  there 
after  ore  ror  developing  the  country  and  helping  the  miner  out! 

I  will  file  that  letter  with  the  committee. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  we  could  get  control  of  the  situa- 
tion simply  by  building  a  railroad  there — ^the  Government?  Would 
we  not  have  to  supplement  it  with  a  steamship  line,  or  one  or  more 
steamship  lines,  to  connect  with  the  railroads  running  to  Tacoma 
or  Seattle  or  San  Francisco? 

Senator  Walsh.  Apparently  not ;  because  under  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  the  independent  lines  have  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,*  but  if  you  had  the  railroads  there  would 
be  independent  lines  of  steamships. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean,  if  we  had  a  Government  road  there  they 
would  still — as  to  water  transportation — ^be  subject  to  private  com- 
binations ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Not  at  all ;  because  there  are  independent  lines 
that  would  carry  freight  and  passengers. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  would  not  be  Government  lines. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  would  not  necessarily  be  Government 
lines ;  but  you  would  probably  have  to  supplement  the  coal  railroad 
with  Government  colliers  for  carrying  coal  to  naval  stations — that 
you  would  want  to  do  anyway — and  if  you  Senators  will  consider  the 
amount  of  money  that  you  have  paid  out  in  the  last  10  years  for 
carrying  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  around  the  Horn  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  these  various  stations  where  you  need  to  coal  ships,  you  will 
find  that  it  will  much  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  a  road  for  the 
development  of  Alaska  coal  mines  and  your  naval  base. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  for  the  Government  to 
give  those  two  coal  fields  for  the  building  of  the  railroad ;  would  not 
that  be  cheaper  than  building  with  money  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  havc  no  doubt  the  Alaska  syndicate  would 
accept  such  an  offer  promptly  and  build  the  road,  and  then  when  you 
had  a  foreign  war  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  Alaska  syndicate  to 
get  your  coal. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  burning  oil  now  on  the  railroads. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  they  are  ournin^  oil.  They  are  carrying 
oil  to  Alaska  and  burning  it  on  the  railroads  while  passing  by  tnose 
great  coal  fields,  and  why  ? 

Mr.  John  Webb.  And  on  the  river  steamers. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  on  the  river  steamers.  The  Northern 
Navigation  Co.  is  burning  oil  on  the  Yukon  River. 

Senator  Neuson.  Do  they  burn  oil  on  the  river  on  the  steamboats? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  sir;  they  are  burning  oil  wherever  they  can 
get  it,  because  it  is  a  crime  to  dig  coal  in  AlasKa.  It  is  a  crime  to  go 
along  these  great  reservations  up  there — larger  than  the  State  of 
Ohio — and  make  a  settlement.  It  is  a  crime  to  do  anything  in  Alaska 
for  the  development  of  the  country  unless  you  represent  gentlemen 
over  in  New  York. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  not  responsible  for  tying  up  the  coal 
fields. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  primarily  responsible  for  it 

Senator  Neuson.  Do  you  think  that  surprised  Mr.  Roosevelt? 
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Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  No,  sir.  I  think  Mr.  Roosevelt  withdrew  the 
coal  lands  of  Alaska  to  keep  the  Alaska  syndicate  from  getting  the 
Cunningham  coal  claims,  which  would  have  given  them  the  monopoly 
they  sought.  I  have  never  failed  to  justifv  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Pinchot  for  their  brave  act  in  doing  that  thing.  It  was  an  act  that 
has  helped  us  more  than  all  the  other  things  to  prevent  monopoly  in 
Alaska.  If  it  had  not  been  done  at  the  time  it  was  done,  then  those 
coal  fields  would  have  passed  into  the  monopoly  of  the  Alaska  syn- 
dicate and  the  Territory  would  have  been  forever  helpless. 

The  United  States  owns  the  coal  fields  to-day,  and  we  are  not  so 
helpless  as  we  would  otherwise  be.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
much  attention  and  sympathy  from  Congress  in  the  development  of 
Alaska;  but  we  are  now  urgmff  you  to  realize  the  situation  as  it  is 
and  go  ahead  and  help  us  to  develop  that  country  and  not  turn  it 
back  to  the  Guggenheims  and  the  Morgans,  who  once  had  it  in  their 
hands.  When  they  had  the  contract  for  purchase  of  the  coal  fields  in 
1906,  and  had  the  legal  opinion  of  Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell  and 
the  Guggenheim  lawyers  that  their  title  was  good,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Pinchot  took  it  away  from  th,em  and  saved  our  land  from  a 
single  monopoly. 

Now,  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Pinchot  as  to 
what  shall  now  be  done  with  that  coal,  but  they  never  ought  to  be 
attacked  for  saving  it  and  the  situation  in  Alaska,  as  they  have  saved 
it,  from  monopoly. 

Senator  Jones.  We  have  it  as  a  result  of  their  action  now,  so  that 
we  may  take  whatever  action  is  best  in  the  interest  of  the  Territory 
and  the  people. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  Senator,  you  can. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  up  to  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  It  is  up  to  you  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  in  such 
way  that  they  won't  get  the  resources  of  Alaska  in  their  hands  again. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  there  is  a  monopoly  now  on 
the  Yukon  River  in  steamship  transportation,  and  there  is  a  practical 
monopoly  in  southern  Alaska  along  the  coast  by  interconnection  of 
the  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  sir;  and  nothing  is  going  to  relieve  the 
situation  and  open  the  development  in  Alaska  until  this  committee^ 
acting  wisely,  with  intelligence  and  with  information,  shall  bravely 
take  hold  of  the  situation  as  you  ought  to  do,  as  trustees  of  the 
Alaska  estate,  and  do  what  is  right  with  it.  The  future  of  that 
Territory,  the  future  comfort  and  happiness  of  millions  of  people 
who  are  coming  to  live  there  in  the  years  to  come  is  in  your  hands. 
You  have  the  power  to  do  much  good  and  save  it  from  monopoly 
for  those  people,  and  I  hope  you  will  realize  the  situation  and  go 
ahead  and  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  you  have  personally  been  on  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  topography  and  the 
general  character  of  that  country,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Substantially  so,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  character  of  the  timber  on  that 
peninsula? 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  character  of  timber  is  a  light  spruce,  very 
scattered.  Along  the  streams,  of  course,  and  in  the  low  valleys  where 
they  get  the  nutriment  from  the  soil,  the  trees  are  larger  than  they 
are  on  the  upland  surrounding  it.  The  valleys  are  very  narrow,  and 
there  is  very  little  timber  of  value  in  any  of  the  valleys  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  timber  used  for  locally  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  used  locally  for  wood  and  for  logs  for 
building  cabins,  and  in  the  past,  in  the  locality  around  Seward,  I 
think  some  little  of  it  has  been  used  for  saw  timber  of  a  very  small 
and  almost  valueless  kind.  It  is  poor  timber.  It  is  the  poorest 
possible  saw  timber. 

The  Chairman.  That  around  Seward  is  not  in  the  reservation? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  danger  from  fires  destroying  that 
timber  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  very  little  danger.  There  might  be 
some  places  where  fire  would  run  a  little  way  in  it,  but  the  danger 
from  that  source  is  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  the  danger  small? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Bccausc  there  is  much  moisture  there  and  manv 
streams,  and  because  the  country  around  everywhere  is  covered  with 
moss,  which  is  very  damp,  as  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowl- 
edge, which  would  not  burn.  It  is  like  a  wet  sponge.  Of  course  that 
moss  sometimes  dries  out  on  a  round  hillside,  and  gets  so  dry  that  it 
will  burn,  and  sometimes  in  the  fall,  when  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
grass  that  has  fallen  down  and  dried,  the  fire  will  scatter  out  a  little 
way  and  get  into  a  few  of  those  little  trees  and  bum.  But  there  is 
no  such  thing  up  there  as  a  forest  fire  that  is  destructive  of  any  tim- 
ber, because,  in  the  first  place,  therfe  is  no  timber  there. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  creation  of  that  forest  reserve  up  there 
served  any  good  purpose  whatever? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  for  the  continued 
existence  of  that  forest  reserve? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Noue  that  is  advantageous  to  the  people  or  the 
Government;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  in  any  way  hampered  or  interfered  with 
the  development  or  the  prospecting  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  and  it  is  a  source  of  constant 
irritation  to  the  people  who  try  to  do  things  there.  They  have  been 
used  to  going  out  on  the  public  domain  and  building  a  cabin  and 
settling  a  homestead,  or  even  just  taking  a  squatter'^s  right  and  stay- 
ing there.  They  can  not  do  that  any  more.  They  can  not  gather 
into  a  little  community  and  make  a  town  site  without  the  formalities 
of  applying  to  the  department  and  getting  reservations  and  all  that 

kind  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  have  testified  before,  that  sometimes  takes 
two  or  three  seasons? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  takes  many  months  and  sometimes  years. 
I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  from  an  Indian  woman  at  Craig, 
Alaska,  who  is  living  on  a  little  spot  that  she  bought  from  another 
Indian  years  ago,  and  who  is  now  ordered  to  move  off  because  the 
rangers  have  surveyed  a  town  site  at  Craig  and  put  her  in  the  street. 
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They  could  not  do  that  anywhere  else  except  on  a  Government  reser- 
vation, because  the  street  could  not  be  run  over  my  property,  if  I 
had  squatted  on  the  public  domain  with  the  intent  to  claim  it,  but 
it  seems  it  can  be  done  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  Judge  Wickersham,  it  seems  probable  that  that 
forest  reserve  was  not  created  upon  any  consideration  that  ordinarily 
permits  the  creation  of  a  forest  reserve.  Was  it  in  fact  created  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  absorption  of  any  of  those  natural  re- 
sources, upon  the  same  principle  as  tnose  coal  fields  were  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  nave  no  doubt  that  that  portion  of  the  Chu- 
gach  Reservation  east  of  the  Copper  River  was. 

Senator  Walsh.  East  of  Copper  River? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  East  of  Copper  River — ^including  the  Bering 
River  coal  fields. 

Senator  Walsh.  Well,  there  is  not  anything  there.  That  is,  the 
coal  field  was  put  within  the  reserve  so  it  could  not  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  was  done  in  1906  after  all 
these  claims  had  been  located. 

Mr.  Patrick.  1907. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  1907,  after  all  these  claims  had  been  located, 
but  it  was  extended  over  that  reservation,  I  have  no  doobt,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  forestry  into  charge  so  that  they  could  look 
after  titles  and  protect  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  titles,  and 
check  the  attempt  being  made  by  the  Morgan-Guggenheims  to 
monopolize  the  coal. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  was  not  in  the  original  reserve,  however? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  was  not  in  the  original  reserve. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  guess  there  was  no  reserve  there  at  all  when 
they  first  located  there,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Wickjsrsham.  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  any  such  purpose  that  might  be  con- 
served now,  by  the  continuation  of  it? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  think  not.  That  was  done  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  effort  to  protect  these  resources  in  Alaska.  It  called  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  situation.  It  called  the  attention  of 
the  President  ana  all  public  oflScials  to  the  situation  there,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  more  necessity  now  for  maintaining  the 
forestry  reserve  there  to  protect  the  Benng  coal  rights  because  the 
whole  situation  has  been  brought  so  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  officials  that  they  will  look  after  it  anyway.  But  I 
think  it  served  a  good  purpose  at  the  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  any  such  purpose  as  that  to  be  served 
by  the  original  forest  reserve? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  think  not,  because  there  are  no  great  natural 
resources  of  any  known  value  within  the  original  reserve  that  might 
have  been  projected  in  that  way. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  far  as  copper  is  concerned,  and  other  mineral 
resources,  that  is  left  i  ust  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes;  the  copper  is  not  in  the  Chugach  Forest 
Reservation.    The  copper  is  north  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  that  near  Prince  William  Sound  is  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes;  there  was  some  that  was  in  the  reserva- 
tion, and  to  that  extent  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Forestry  Bureau 
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will  do  its  duty  and  look  after  that    They  are  getting  title  all  the 
time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  most  of  Kenai  Peninsula  in  the  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Nearly  all  of  it? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All ;  yes ;  except  the  southern  part  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  little  point  at  Seward  f 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  little  pomt  and  a  portion  south  of  Kache- 
mak  Bav.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  not  included.  ^^  is  as  worth- 
less as  the  rest  for  that  use. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  it  include  anything  west  of  Cooks  Inlet? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  includes  everything  east  of  Cooks  Inlet  and 
north  of  Kachemak  Bay. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  the  forest  reserve  extend  north  of  Turn- 
again  Arm  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Matanuska  field  is  not  in  it? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Part  of  it  is,  on  the  south  side. 

Senator  Nelson.  Most  of  it  is  outside,  though  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  most  of  it  is  outside. 

Senator  Jones.  The  same  reason  would  exist,  however,  for  in- 
cluding those  titles  in  the  reserve  as  in  the  Bering  field? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  and  that,  of  course,  detracts  somewhat 
from  the  judgment  I  have  formed,  that  the  Bering  Kiver  field  was 
included  for  the  purpose  of  protection  of  the  coal  titles. 

The  Chairman.  But  such  protection  is  not  necessary  any  longer 
for  the  coal  fields. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  not  necessary.  It  was  not  necessary  after 
the  Ballinger-Pinchot  investigation  began,  which  drew  the  attention 
of  the  whole  world  to  that  situation. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  those  coal  fields  are  reserved  now  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes ;  there  was  a  special.  Executive  reservation 
in  1910  of  all  the  coal  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that,  even  if  the  forest  reserve  passes  out  of 
existence,  the  coal  fields  would  be  still  reserved  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  the  President's  special  coal  reservation 
will  amply  protect  the  coal  fields. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  reserved  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
1907? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Both  the  Matanuska  and  Bering  fields  were  re- 
served at  that  time  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  then,  after  we  passed 
that  act,  President  Taft  withdrew  them  again. 

The  Chairman.  That  reservation  might  originally  have  served  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  building  of  the  railroad  from  Seward  north- 
ward toward  tne  coal  field,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  it  did  not  stop  the  building  of  the  rail- 
road from  Seward  north. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No,  sir:  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  could  have  been  no  such  inten- 
>n  in  taking  that  in  the  reservation? 
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Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  do  not  think  the  building  of  the  railroad  from 
Seward  northward  was  stopped  by  the  reservation.  Certainly  the 
Cordova  Bailroad  was  not  stopped.  They  went  through  and  built 
their  road  without  any  difficulty,  and  the  Seward  road  could  be  built 
now,  if  they  wanted  to,  so  far  as  the  reservation  is  concerned.  There 
is  nothing  to  keep  it  from  building  except  they  want  coal  and  other 
special  privileges,  and  probably  do  not  have  the  money. 

STATEMENT  OF  OEOBOE  H.  PATBICK,  ATTORNEY  FOB  ALASKA 

NOBTHEBN  BAUWAT  CO. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  Judge  Wickersham  made  one  correc- 
tion as  to  the  Alaska  Northern,  and  there  is  another  correction  that 
I  feel  sure  he  will  be  anxious  to  make  in  the  same  manner.  The 
statement  was  made  in  the  same  connection.  He  stated  that  the 
Alaska  Northern  had  filed  no  tariffs  until  compelled  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  decision  is  dated 
April  29,  1912.  The  suit  was  instituted  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  May  24,  1909,  and  was  heard  October  7,  1909, 
The  decision  of  the  commission  was  June  6,  1910,  in  case  2518,  decid- 
es against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  over  Alaska  roads. 
A  proceeding  was  shortly  after  that  commenced  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  case  52792,  to  reverse  that 
decision,  and  the  local  court,  on  January  6,  1911,  decided  it  was 
without  jurisdiction.  Appeal  was  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals  of 
the  district  in  case  2276,  argued  April  6  and  7,  1911,  and  decided 
May  24.  1911,  reversing  the  supreme  court  of  the  district  and  re- 
versing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  case  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  April  29,  1912. 

Early  in  1910  I  was  consulted  by  the  officials  of  the  company  as  to 
whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  act  of  1898  required  all  Alaska 
railroads  to  file  their  tariffs  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  commerce  law  required,  or  apparently  required,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  take  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Territories, 
we  should  file  tariffs  with  the  commission.  I  advised  the  company 
that  this  suit  was  pending  before  the  commission,  and  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  decided  against  assuming  jurisdiction,  as  it  was ;  that  I 
had  no  doubt  it  would  be  taken  into  the  courts  and  would  as  likely 
be  decided  one  way  as  the  other.  I  advised  the  company  to  file  its 
tariffs  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  because  should  it 
turn  out  that  the  commission  had  no  jurisdiction  that  would  be 
merely  a  waste  of  clerical  labor  and  cost  of  printing.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  had  jurisdiction,  we  would  have  submitted  ourselves  to  it, 
and  properly,  as  I  thought  we  should.  We  filed  our  first  passenger 
tariff  M^rch  31,  1910,  and  our  first  freight  tariff  April  10,  1910,  be- 
fore even  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  decided  that  it 
was  without  jurisdiction  over  Alaska  roads,  and  more  or  less 
every  year  since,  in  1910, 1911,  and  1912,  we  have  filed  supplemental 
tariffs,  and  thev  have  been  publicly  on  file  with  the  conmussion.  We 
have  submitted  ourselves  in  every  way  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
body,  and  we  are  preparing  to  file  tariffs  for  this  year,  if  permitted 
to  operate.    If  license  taxes  shall  be  exacted  of  us  we  may  not  be  able 
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to  operate  for  business  purposes.  We  consider  that  we  are  not  oper- 
ating, in  the  strict  sense  or  the  term,  at  all — ^although  we  run  con- 
struction trains — ^because,  while  we  have  a  southern  terminus,  we  have 
no  northern  terminus ;  we  do  not  go  anywhere.  But  we  are  prepar- 
ing our  tariffs  for  this  year,  and  1  may  say  at  about  50  per  cent — 
perhaps  in  some  cases  100  per  cent — reduction  from  the  tariff  of  last 
year. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  part  did  you  take  in  these  various  trials! 

Mr.  Patrick.  None  whatever.  The  Alaska  Northern  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  litigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
or  before  any  court.  It  simply  submitted  itself  very  promptly  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission;  and  filed  the  same  tariffs,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  Interior  Department,  to  comply  with  the  act  of  May  14, 
1898. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  in  the  court  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding? 

Mr.  JPatrick.  No,  sir ;  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  did  not 
participate.  The  argument  before  the  commission  was  on  October 
<,  1909,  and  the  Alaska  Northern  was  not  even  incorporated  until 
October  29,  1909.  During  all  the  pendency  of  the  Humboldt  case 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  Alaska  Central  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  court's  receiver,  and  neither  that  company  nor  the 
receiver  took  any  part  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Wiokbrsham.  You  will  remember  that  I  corrected  that  state- 
ment this  morning. 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  did  not  participate  in  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
none  of  us  were  present  even  to  look  on  at  the  hearing.  There  is  one 
other  matter—  ^ 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Before  you  leave  that,  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
true  that  the  Morgan  bank,  the  Morgan  interests,  owned  this  Alaska 
Central  Railroad,  then  the  appearance  of  these  gentlemen  for  the 
Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  would  in  effect  be  as  much 
of  an  appearance  for  the  Alaska  Central  as  it  was  for  the  Copper 
River  &  Northwestern,  which  was  not  a  party  to  the  litigation 
itself. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  would  be  entirely  unnecessary. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Entirely  unnecessary ;  but  neither  Mr.  Patrick, 
nor  anyone  for  his  company,  did  formally  appear. 

Mr.  Patrick.  And  we  had  no  intention  of  aoing  it.  I  wish  merely 
to  add  that  the  Alaska  Northern  has  no  connection  whatever — not 
even  connecting  rates — with  any  steamship  company. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  run  your  road  regularly  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  been  running  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  are  not  running  it  now,  I  understand! 

Mr.  Patrick.  We  do  not  commence  until  about  the  1st  of  June. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  runs  it  steamers  to 
the  dock  from  which  your  road  runs? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  no  connection.  They  simply 
land  their  freight  or  paasengers  at  our  wharf,  and  if  we  carry  it  on 
further  it  is  a  separate  transaction. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  any  other  line  of  boats  come  there? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir ;  two  or  three  lines.  We  have  no  connection 
with  any  steamship  line  whatever,  and  never  have  had. 
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Senator  Waush.  Is  there  any  other  line  of  boats  plying  there 
regularly  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  Alaska  Coast. 

Senator  Walbh.  But  I  mean  entering  your  port? 

Mr.  Patrick.  You  mean  any  other  than  the  one  line? 

Senator  WALfiH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Oh,  ves;  there  are  two  or  three  lines. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  others,  except  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  Alaska  Coast  and  perhaps  some  independent 
boats.  But  we  have  no  connection  with  and  no  connecting  rates  with 
any  steamship  line  entering  Resurrection  Bay. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  You  mean  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  Alaska  Coast. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Not  the  Pacific  Coast? 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  are  several  independent  steamship  lines  on  the 
coast. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  What  is  the  Alaska  Coast  Co.?  What  ships 
tun  on  that  line? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  AdTniral  Sampson^  the  Yt^orL,  the  Alameda^  the 
Bertha^  and  the  Jeanie, 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  The  Jeanie  and  Bertha  belong  to  your  oofn- 
pany,  do  they  not,  Mr.  Webb? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  ocean  steamers. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  When  did  vou  sell  the  Jeanie  and  Bertha? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Four  years  ago. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Mr.  Webb  is  the  attorney  for  those  people  and 
he  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  Bertha  and  Portland  were  bought  at  the  same 
time.  ' 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  organized  a  company  at  Seattle,  called  the 
Alaska  Coast  Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  people  have  any  in- 
terest or  ownership  in  that  road? 

Mr.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  You  heard  Mr.  Jemmett's  testimony  about  that, 
did  you  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Waiah.  Mr.  Jemmett's  testimony  was  practically  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ballaine,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  substance  you  heard  that,  Senator  Nelson,  did 
you  not? 

Senator  Nelson.  No.  There  is  a  report  of  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion showing  the  connection  or  interest  that  the  Morgans  had  in 
that  Sovereign  Bank,  and  that  bank  has  suspended.  It  is  in  litiga- 
tion ;  it  is  not  in  existence.  Morgan  had  a  little  interest  in  that  bank 
and  you  will  find  an  account  of  it  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  has  been  testified  to. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Neither  the  Morgans  nor  the  Sovereign  Bank  own 
the  road  nor  own  any  interest  in  it.  I  will  state  that  the  securities 
were  transferred  to  the  Canadian  banks  which  aided  the  Sovereign 
Bank. 
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Mr.  Balliane.  Transferred  the  trusteeship  only. 

Mr.  Patrick.  And  if  there  should  be  any  equity  left,  if  the  secur- 
ity should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  back  the  money  advanced 
then  the  Sovereign  Bank  might  have  some  equity  in  the  proceeds — 
the  money  that  might  result  after  settlement.  But  no  title  and  no 
ownership  and  no  interest  exists  in  this  railroad  property.  It  is 
owned  by  the  railway  company,  in  which  the  Sovereign  Bank  is 
neither  stock  nor  bond  holder. 

Senator  Walsh.  Well,  the  fact  is  as  Mr.  Jemmett  said  ? 

Mr.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  what  I  have  just  stated  is,  as  I  under- 
stand his  statement,  and  is  the  undoubted  fact.  I  was  about  to  add 
that  this  year  we  contemplate  making  some  freight,  and  perhaps  pas- 
senger— certainly  passenger — arrangement  with  one  of  the  steam- 
ship lines,  if  we  can,  for  the  simple  purpose  only  of  making  excur- 
sion rates  up  our  road  at  consiaerably  less  than  the  present  pas- 
senger rate,  and  they  will  be  open,  of  course,  to  everyone  who  wishes 
to  travel  on  the  same  train.  We  have  not  made  it  and  perhaps  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so,  but  we  are  going  to  try.  Heretofore  we  have 
had  no  connecting  rates  whatever  with  any  steamship  company  and 
no  connection  with  any. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  gentleman  desire  to  make  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  two  or 
three  days'  time  we  will  submit  a  statement  to  the  committee,  if  it 
gets  here  before  you  have  closed  the  hearing. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  BICHABD  ETAN. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  associations  and  the  de- 
ductions made  by  the  Delegate  in  connecting  the  Controller  Railway 
&  Navigation  Co.  with  the  Alaska  syndicate — ^it  may  be  done  with- 
out any  intention  of  malice,  and  it  may  have  been  his  deductions — 
a  flat  denial  on  my  part  is  important  to  be  made,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  one  of  the  bankers  from  New 
York  on  the  stand  here  to  corrober^te  my  statement  that  there  never 
has  been,  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form,  even  friendly  relations 
existing  between  me  and  the  Alaska  syndicate  while  I  have  been  in 
Alaska  and  from  the  time  that  they  came  there.  I  think  Judge 
Wickersham  knows  something  about  at  least  the  publicity  of  those 
feelings  that  were  given  vent  to  in  the  press  and  the  efforts  that  I 
put  forth,  as  I  was  about  the  whole  thing  in  the  Controller  Railway 
&  Navigation  Co.  I  might  say  that  I  inspired  it.  I  developed  it,  and 
I  brought  it  forth  to  the  best  of  my  abilitj,  and  I  met  at  every  foot 
of  the  way  the  severest,  dirtiest,  and  nastiest  criticism  in  the  public 
press  that  were  ever  made  by  the  Quggenheims,  and  so  far  did  it 
go  that  it  almost  came  to  the  department  in  Washington.  I  will 
read  some  extracts  that  were  not  the  man's  own  personal  findings, 
but  were  the  inspired  findings  of  these  same  gentlemen  that  were 
put  into  an  official  document,  showing  that  they  tried  to  do  every- 
thing possible  that  they  could  to  estop  me  from  even  going  as  far  as 
I  have  gone  in  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.  and  in  the 
development  of  Controller  Bay,  and  until  I  got  before  this  committee 
with  tnat  map,  with  the  evidence  I  gave  you,  to  be  sure,  that  was 
fully  buttressed  in  my  mind  by  an  investigation  of  the  best  of  engi- 
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neers  and  a  large  expenditure  of  money, for  borings  and  soundings 
and  exploitations  made  there,  and  until  I  gave  that  before  this  com- 
mittee 1  will  say — ^and  I  think  I  can  sav  candidly — there  were  few 
Senators,  and  there  were  few  men  who  believed  that  I  was  holding 
a  lamp  in  my  hand  when  I  was  holding  Controller  Bay,  as  to  what 
its  policy  might  be,  to  become  a  shipping  port,  or  to  attach  that  coal. 

You  heard  what  your  railroad  commission  said;  you  read  what 
they  said,  and  you  see  in  that  letter  from  the  highest  power,  the  au- 
thority above  all,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  what  they  hold 
Controller  Bay  to  be. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  look  over  the  few  notes  that  I  made  of  what 
Judge  Wickersham  said  and  how  he  deduced  this  thing,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  this  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  believe  I  can  do  it  within  a  day  or  two,  but  bankers  are 
pretty  busy  people.  I  think  I  could  have  him  here  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, if  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  this  committee,  and  you  may  then 
hear  the  statement  from  him,  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  us,  because  Mr.  Francis  Lynde  Stet- 
son, who  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stetson,  Jennings 
&  Russell — that  Mr.  Lynde  Stetson,  a  gentleman  whom  I  did  not 
know  and  whom  I  never  spoke  to,  happened  to  be  the  attorney  of  the 
Morgan  people  in  the  Alaska  syndicate  operations.  Now,  that  was 
the  judge's  aeduction,  I  think. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Jennings  is  also  the  attorney 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  a  personal  matter.  If  you  should  regard  it 
that  way,  a  large  body  of  men  who  associated  themselves  together 
into  a  firm  could  have  no  private  friendships  and  could  have  no  pri^ 
vate  social  connection  or  otherwise  unless  they  were  all  dominated  by 
some  clients  or  any  of  the  clients  who  were  connected  with  the  firm. 
I  think  that  Is  very  unfair  to  me.  I  have  no  more  love  for  the 
Guggenheims  or  their  actions  than  anyone  else.  They  were  the  first 
gentlemen  who  did  me  a  great  deal  of  damage,  because  after  getting 
a  bill  through  the  House,  as  I  explained,  and  we  came  to  the  Senate — 
and  I  think  Senator  Nelson  was  party  to  the  part  of  it  that  ^ave 
Mr.  MacKenzie  the  rights  on  Orca  Bay,  the  bill  gave  me  some  rights 
in  Controller  Bay. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  a  bill  that  was  recommended  by  Secre- 
tary Garfield. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  recommended,  but  you  protested  to 
Mr.  Guggenheim. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  bill  was  referred  to 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  bill  was  put  under  Rule  XI  or  IX,  or  some  other 
kind  of  a  rule,  and  they  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  Mr.  Guggenheim  did  not  make  an  objec- 
tion to  this  last  bill,  did  he? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  He  was  there  and  could  have  made  it,  could  he 

not? 

Senator  Walsh.  While  you  are  discussing  that,  why  did  you  not 
content  yourself  with  the  general  act?  Why  did  you  want  to  spe- 
cialize? ,  .       1         T    J 

Mr.  Ryan.  My  objection  to  the  general  act,  as  I  explained  to  Judge 
Wickersham,  was  with  regard  to  the  right  oi  way  on  the  3  miles.  It 
is  tideland  in  one  sense;  but  to  my  mind  it  ought  not  to  be  in  any 
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way  different  from  the  fastland  that  the  law  of  1898  gives  the  right 
of  way  to,  because  the  act  states  specifically  that  you  get  so  many 
feet  on  each  side.  Now,  that  is  the  law  of  1898,  so  far  as  fastland  is 
concerned,  I  mean. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  the  law  of  1898  did  not  give  you  any 
right  in  the  so-called  tideland? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir.  When  it  came  to  the  shore,  to  go  out  over  3 
miles  of  water  front,  that  carried  the  mainland.  I  filed  my  map,  and 
I  think  I  got  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  right  of  way— 200  feet  of 
right  of  way.  Now,  you  could  fence  that  ri^t  of  way  in  and  police 
that  right  of  way  and  protect  yourself  on  that  right  of  way,  but  the 
only  right  of  way  that  we  could  discover  was  a  right  of  way  given  by 
the  Secretary ;  he  could  give  you  permission.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ceased  to  take  any  interest 
in  it,  and  I  think  the  law  is  obsolete,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned;  but 
he  gave  the  right  to  go  out  to  tidewater,  out  on  the  flats,  which  was 
just  an  occupancy  at  the  option  of  ,the  Secretary. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  a  revocable  permit  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be,  but  you  had  to  build  the  3  miles 
there.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  fastland.  This  is  the  shore  land, 
and  then  out  to  here  [indicating],  we  will  say,  where  the  channel  is, 
they  call  that  tideland.  The  difference  is  at  the  edge  here  of  the 
shore  land  where  the  tide  comes  in ;  there  is  a  very  questionable  tide. 
We  sent  four  engineers  up,  with  two  engineers  from  the  department, 
to  fix  that  high-water  mark  and  say  which  could  be  called  the  shore 
side.  In  that  demonstration  I  wish'  to  show  that  the  building  of  rail- 
roads right  on  what  you  would  call  fastland  and  on  to  the  mud 
flats  is  the  same  character  of  earth,  only  going  a  little  heavier,  until 
jon  get  out  to  the  head  of  the  channel.  You  have  a  50-foot  rise  and 
fall  of  this  tide,  9  foot  at  this  mark  [indicating].  We  figured  it  at  10. 
We  gave  it  a  5- foot  datum  there  and  gave  a  15-foot  bank.  We  left 
the  fastland  with  a  5-foot  embankment,  and  when  we  got  out  to  the 
end  of  the  3  miles  we  have  a  15-foot  embankment.  That  is  all  of  the 
construction  that  is  necessary  to  cover  this  tremendous  insurmount- 
able difliculty  that  the  railroad  commission  said  would  cost  $2,500,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  gettinc  away  from  the  question.  The 
question  was :  Why  did  you  want  the  special  act  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.  Now,  I  wanted  the  same  rights  surrounding  that 
as  I  had  here  [indicating]  and  not  just  a  written  obligation,  or  what- 
ever they  called  it — a  permit  from  the  Secretary.  I  had  no  right  to 
police  any  of  that  structure,  that  at  first  woula  be  built  of  piles.  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  put  in  my  boats  or  to  stop  those  fishermen  and 
those  boats  from  Kanuth  from  going  in  under  the  piles,  or  in  under 
the  trestle,  or  doing  anything  with  it  or  with  that  permit,  without  the 
same  right  of  way  that  there  was  on  the  mainland.  I  wanted  that  to 
come  to  me,  and  that  when  the  bonds  of  the  road  were  issued,  and 
when  the  bonds  that  were  to  be  put  on  this  property — ^that  they  would 
pertain  to  some  ownership. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  I  want  to  know  is  why  you  did  not  have  all 
these  rights  under  the  general  law  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  you  do  not.    I  do  not  know  whjr. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  TVTiat  you  wanted  was  a  fee-simple  title  to  the 
tideland,  like  MacKenzie  had  over  at  his  place? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  I  wanted  a  fee  simple  title  to  the  whole  railroad 
out  to  the  dock.    One  part  of  the  railroad  was  the  same  as  the  other. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  the  request  of  Mr.  Ryan  is  reasonable, 
that  in  view  of  the  statement  made  by  Judge  Wickersham  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  that  there  is  no  connection,  and  I 
suggest  that  we  allow  Mr.  Ryan  to  bring  the  party  here  whom  he 
suggests. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Let  him  be  here  on  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  is  a  banker,  and  is  quite  busy.  Of  course  a  written 
statement  could  be  made,  but  I  prefer  to  have  him  here  in  order  that 
you  gentlemen  may  ask  him  any  questions  you  desire. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  shall  not  object  to  h's  statement,  because  I 
have  presented  all  the  evidence  I  have  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  is  the  gentleman  that  you  desire  to  bring 
before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  is  a  gentleman  living  in  New  York.  There  seems 
to  be  a  suspicion  that  this  is  a  dummv  corporation,  that  is  doing  this, 
and  that  the  money  has  been  put  up  by  the  Morgan-Guggenheims. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  can  not  get  him  here  on  Friday,  you  may  be 
able  to  get  him  to  say  when  he  will  come,  and  to  make  the  date  as 
early  aspossible. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Ryan  may  telegraph  tiim. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  shall  telegraph  him  right  away. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Before  the  committee  adjourns,  I  want  to  make 
a  very  brief  statement  about  this  railroad  matter.  Section  47  of  the 
compiled  laws  of  Alaska  of  1913,  printed  by  the  Senate,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Alaska  rail\«^ay  law,  and  I  will  read  the  third  proviso 

Senator  Nelson.  That  law  does  not  mve  a  title? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  No;  that  is  what  1  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  What  Mr.  Ryan  was  after  was  a  fee-simple  title. 
That  was  what  I  objected  to. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Here  are  three  gentlemen  on  this  committee  versed  in 
the  law,  as  I  understand  it — am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong?  If  a  rail- 
road company  gives  a  right  of  way  through  an  act  of  Congress,  200 
feet  wide,  and  thej^  occupy  it  with  a  railroad,  and  they  continue  to 
keep  that  railroad  in  operation,  can  it  be  taken  away  from  them  by 
the  Government?  Does  the  Supreme  Cotirt  sustain  that  position  that 
the  Government  could  destroy  their  rights,  or  have  they  vested  rights 
in  that? 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  an  easement. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Can  you  move  them  off? 

Senator  Walsh.  No;  you  have  certain  rights. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  that  does  not  continue  over  the  tideland.  Over 
the  tide  land  you  only  get  a  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  do  not  get  a  fee-simple  title  over  the 
upland  either,  but  only  an  easement. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  asking  these  gentlemen  that  question. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  said  he  had  an  easement.  You  would  not  have 
a  fee-simple  title  to  your  right  of  way  anyway.  You  would  simply 
have  the  right  to  occupy  it. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Permit  me  to  tell  you  what  the  exact  situation 
was.    Under  the  act  of  1898  it  was  provided  as  follows : 

That  nothing  In  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  In  any 
degree  the  title  of  any  State  that  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  district. 
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or  any  part  thereof,  to  tidelands  and  beds  of  its  navigable  waters,  or  the  right 
of  such  State  to  regulate  the  use  thereof,  nor  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  resume  possession  of  such  lands,  It  being  declared  that  all  such  rights  shall 
continue  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  people  of  any  State 
or  States  which  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  district.  The  term 
''navigable  waters,"  as  herein  used  shall  be  held  to  Include  all  tidal  waters 
up  to  the  line  of  ordinary  high  tide,  and  all  nontidal  waters  navigable  in  fact 
up  to  the  line  of  ordinary  high- water  mark. 

Now,  what  Mr.  Ryan  wanted  was  a  fee-simple  title.  He  wanted 
his  bill  to  include  a  fee-simple  title  of  the  tideland  to  him,  and  I 
objected  to  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Taking  away  part  of  that  trust. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  to  take  awav  part  of  that  trust.     The 

f>resent  law  contains  a  clause  known  as  the  "  canyon,  pass,  or  defile  " 
aw,  by  which,  if  the  other  road  runs  tixrough  a  narrow  gorge,  your 
road  may  run  on  their  track  if  necessary.  Tnere  can  be  no  monopoly 
of  the  right  of  way  in  such  a  case. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  find  out  what  you 
objected  to. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  provision  regarding  the  tideland  is  con- 
formable to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  reference  to  the 
tideland  in  a  case  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  .Yes;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  I 
objected  because  I  wished  the  tideland  to  continue  to  be  held  by  ihe 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  future  State  of  Alaska.  The  fisheries 
are  on  tideland,  and  all  of  our  seaports,  the  wharves,  etc.,  and  I 
strongly  object  to  the  acquisition  of  private  titles  in  such  lands  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  public. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand ;  but  he  has,  under  the  existing  law, 
the  right  to  acquire  an  easement  over  this  land. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  he  had;  yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now,  an  easement  is  an  indivisible  right,  just 
as  divisible  a  right  as  they  acquired,  for  example,  title  for  so  many 
years  to  occupy  it  for  railroad  purposes.  If  at  any  time  he  ceased 
to  occupy  it  for  railroad  purposes  the  title  went  back.  So  long  as  he 
did,  it  was  just  as  good  as  a  fee-simple  title. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Substantially,  yes.  That  is  the  objection,  how- 
ever, that  I  made  to  his  effort  to  get  a  fee-simple  title. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  vou  can  not  get  that  over  the  tideland;  you  get 
that  over  the  fast  land.  You  do  not  get  200  feet  when  you  come  to  go 
over  tideland.  You  just  get  a  permit  to  construct  a  piece  of  railroad 
20  feet  wide,  and  you  can  not  police  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  ;  I  am  not  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  think  if  it  is  followed  out  it  will  save  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  Alaska  and  be  a  good  thing.  I  am  not  usually  in 
favor  of  a  Government  reserve.  Awut  the  only  Government  reserve 
I  do  believe  we  should  have  in  Alaska  is  a  strip  around  Alaska  about 
1,000  feet  wide,  called  the  wharf  system.    That  would  settle  this 

question  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  this  question  personally, 
and  I  want  to  say  so  right  now.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ryan 
tried  to  get  a  fee-simple  title,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Judge  Wicker- 
sham  is  right  in  trying  to  defeat  him,  as  far  as  Alaska  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  veracity. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  11  o'clock 
Friday  morning,  and  we  would  like  you  to  have  your  witness  here  at 
that  tixQB. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Because,  for  one,  I  am  going  to  favor  closing  this 
matter  absolutely  at  that  time. 

(Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  ad- 
journed until  Friday,  May  23, 1913,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 


miDAY,   MAY  23,    1913. 

Committee  on  Territories, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  c6n- 
sidering  the  bills  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  (S.  133")  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  for  otner  purposes. 

Present:  Senators  Pittman  (chairman),  Chamberlain,  Hitchcock, 
Walsh,  Nelson,  Bristow,  and  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  Judge  Wickersham  desires 
to  make  a  brief  statement. 

PEBSOITAL  STATEHENT  OF  HOIT.  TAMES  WICKEESHAH,  A  DELE- 
GATE FBOM  ALASKA. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
at  the  last  sitting  of  the  committee  in  making  some  remarks  by  way 
of  suggesting  to  the  committee,  in  an  entirely  impersonal  way,  that 
bills  are  sometimes  introduced  with  respect  to  Alaskan  matters  which 
had  motives  behind  them  not  apparent  upon  their  face,  I  was  sur- 
prised when  suddenly  Senator  Chamberlain  asked  me  some  question 
about  who  it  was  that  introduced  such  a  bill,  and  without  due  con- 
sideration or  time  I  said  I  thought  he  had  introduced  one,  and  then 
went  on  to  talk  about  at  least  one  bill  that  had  been  introduced,  and 
the  Senator  did  not  challenge  my  statement  at  that  time,  and  yet  it 
was  a  mistake  and  injustice  to  nim.  He  called  my  attention  to  it 
afterwards.  He  was  apparently  startled  by  what  I  said,  and  that 
probably  prevented  him  from  callinsr  the  mistake  to  my  notice  then, 
which  he  did  immediately  after  the  adjournment,  whereupon  I  looked 
it  up  and  I  find  that  Senator  Chamberlain  did  not  introduce  either 
one  of  the  measures  that  I  had  in  mind. 

The  mistake  did  him  a  great  injustice,  however,  because  the  news- 
paper men  sitting  here  heard  the  remark,  and  since  there  was  no 
denial  by  the  Senator  they  assumed  it  was  true  and  published  it. 
It  undoubtedly  was  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  surprise  to  him.  It 
did  him  an  injustice  which  probably  can  not  be  undone,  but  so  far 
as  it  can  be  corrected  by  a  frank  admission  that  it  was  a  mistake  I 
desire  to  do  so.  He  did  not  introduce  any  bill  of  that  kind  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  bills  which  I  was  complaining  about. 

As  to  the  three  bills — and  I  can  mention  the  names  now,  because 
they  were  mentioned  yesterday  in  the  Senate — two  of  them  were 
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introduced  by  Senator  Clark,  of  Wyoming,  and  the  other  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Smoot. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  state  right  there,  in 
order  to  have  it  in  the  record,  that  the  one  introduced  by  Senator 
Clark,  of  Wyoming,  was  introduced  by  request. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Both  of  the  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Clark 
were  introduced  "  by  request."  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  these  bills,  and  I  will  be  very  brief  about  it. 

The  first  one  was  Senate  bill  6316,  introduced  by  Senator  Smoot. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  title  of  that  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  was  a  bill  to  relieve  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Railway  Co.  from  taxation,  and  the  otner  two  bills 
are  bills  which  were  introduced  by  Senator  Clark,  both  marked  "  by 
request."    One  is  8797  and  the  other  is  9163. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  bill.  No.  91 03,  is  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  S.  9163  was  introduced  on  December  8, 
1910,  in  Sixty-first  Congress,  third  session. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  the  other  was  later? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  S.  8797  was  introduced  June  21,  1910,  in 
Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session;  and  the  bill  S.  9163  was  not 
introduced  until  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  third  session.  S.  6316,  by 
Senator  Smoot,  was  introduced  February  14,  1910,  in  the  Sixty-first 
Congress,  second  session. 

Now  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senators  to  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  47,  part  5,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session,  con- 
taining the  appendix,  and  the  introduction  of  that  session,  and  to 
page  4268,  where  the  facts  are  fuUv  stated  after  careful  examination 
with  respect  to  the  first  of  these  bills.  Senate  bill  6316. 

Then  I  call  your  attention  to  page  4293,  where  the  facts  are  stated 
in  respect  to  the  bill  8797,  and  where  you  will  find  my  letter  to 
Senator  Clark,  dated  June  24,  1910;  also  to  page  4294,  where  you 
will  find  all  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  next  bill,  9163.  together 
with  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Senator  Frye,  chairman  ot  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  giving  objections  to  that 
bill. 

Now,  those  three  bills  had  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  I 
had  urged  upon  Senators  and  upon  everybody  whom  I  could  reach 
that  they  were  special-privilege  bills,  and  then  I  gave  the  whole 
matter— copies  and  everything  complete — ^to  Senator  La  Follette, 
and  they  are  contained  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  date  and 
at  the  pages  just  quoted. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  would  like  to  say  in  that  connection 
that  I  have  had  so  much  correspondence  about  Alaska  with  different 
commercial  bodies,  that  when  you  suggested  that  matter  the  other 
day  it  astounded  me  and  I  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not 
I  had  introduced  a  bill,  because  sometimes  we  introduce  one  by 
request,  and  it  may  have  a  "  sleeper  "  in  it,  but  subsequent  considera- 
tion reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  I  had  never  introduced  a  bill  with 
reference  to  Alaska,  or  considered  any  matter  with  reference  to 
Alaska  without  consultation  with  you  first. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  in  full  justice  to  Senator  Chamberlain 
and  to  myself  it  is  only  fair  to  inform  the  committee  that  of  all 
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Senators  in  this  body  to  whom  Alaska  is  indebted  for  good  legisla- 
tion, and  for  earnest  effort,  especially  in  respect  to  our  home-rule 
bill,  Senator  William  Alden  Smith,  Senator  Jones,  and  Senator  Cham- 
berlain are  entitled  to  our  especial  thanks.  They  each  did  everything 
they  could  personally,  to  help  me  with  that  bill,  and  with  other  legis- 
lation for  Alaska,  and  the  bill  now  pending  before  this  committee 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlain  after  I  had  strongly  ap- 
proved it.  My  allusion  to  him  was  simply  one  of  those  unfortunate 
mistakes  that  sometimes  happens  without  intention  and  I  regret  it 
very  much.  I  realize  that  the  publication  of  such  a  statement  is  an 
injury  which  can  not  be  corrected  in  full,  but  I  want  the  committee 
to  know  th%t  it  was  a  mere  mistake  and  a  slip  of  memory,  and  was 
not  intentional,  and  that  upon  careful  examination  I  found  he  ha<J 
not  introduced  either  of  the  bills  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan,  is  the  gentleman  present  whom  you 
stated  you  would  have  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Kyan.  Yes,  sir.  In  connection  with  the  request  which  I  made 
at  the  last  session  of  the  committee  as  to  bringing  the  fiscal  repre-^ 
sentative  of  the  Controller  Railw^ay  &  Navigation  Co.  from  New 
York  to  give  evidence  before  this  committee,  I  desire  to  say  again 
that  we  are  not,  and  never  have  been  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  they  with  us  in  Alaska — ^the  so-, 
called  Alaska  syndicate,  known  otherwise  as  the  Morgan-Guggen^ 
heim  svndicate  in  Alaska. 

We  are  laboring:  under  a  little  disadvantage  because  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  testimony  containing  the  questions  asked  by  the 
Delegate  in  order  to  give  them  to  Mr.  Scheuer,  so  that  he  could 
answer  them  categorically  as  they  were  asked  or  suggestions  made. 
He  will  have  to  make  his  statement  upon  whatever  questions  the 
committee  asks  him.  I  have  informed  him  that  the  question  came  up 
concerning  the  firm  of  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co.,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been,  I  may  s^,  a  misconception  of  the  firm;  in  other  words^ 
the  Delegate,  Mr.  Wickersham,  confused  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co., 
which  I  stated  was  liquidated  and  out  of  business  for  some  years^ 
with  the  present  firm  of  Probst 

Mr.  Wickersham.  J.  D.  Probst  &  Co. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  J.  D.  Probst  &  Co.,  of  which  the  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Probst,  of  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co.,  is  a  partner,  and  naturally  the 
rating  of  J.  D.  Probst  &  Co.,  a  small  firm,  should  not  be  coniPused 
with  the  late  firm  of  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co.  I  will  now  introduce  Mr, 
Scheuer.  When  Mr.  Scheuer  gets  through,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  matter  I  have  alluded  to. 

STATEHEITT  OF  A.  L.  SCHETJEE,  160  WEST  SEVENTY-NINTH 

STEEET,  NEW  TOEK  CITT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Scheuer,  we  would  like  to  have  a  statement 
from  you  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  first  is  with  regard  to  the  firm  of  Probst,  Wetz^ 
lar  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  the  firm  of  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co.^  and  their  con* 
nection  with  the  Controller  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  firm  of  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co.  was  a  firm  of 
some  40  years'  standing,  which  dissolved  in  1911.    The  firm  had  fiv^ 
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members  and  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  old^  strong  houses  repre- 
senting various  banks  and  bankers  in  European  cities.  While  it  is 
never  customary  for  large  banking  houses  to  state  their  resources, 
you  gentlemen  will  probaoly  well  know  that  the  highest  rating  given 
IS  "  AA  1,"  which  means  a  capital  of  a  million  and  over. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  the  highest  rating,  is  it? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  that  is  as  Mr.  Morgan's  house  is  rated  at? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  That  is  the  highest  rating  given  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  an  answer  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wick- 
^rsham  in  the  rating  of  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co.,  as  I  understand. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  Controller  Railway  with 
Guggenheim-Morgan  and  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co.  were  the  syndicate  managers, 
or,  in  fact,  organized  a  syndicate  to  back  Mr.  Ryan  in  what  is  gen- 
erally called  the  Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.  This  syndi- 
cate never  at  any  time  had  any  connection  or  any  dealings  with  the 
BO-called  Alaska  syndicate;  no  dealings  in  any  manner,  shape,  or 
form,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Whom  do  you  understand  as  the  Alaska 
syndicate  ? 

Mr.  ScHBUER.  The  Morgan-Guggenheim  syndicate. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  two  names  are  used  together? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Who  composed  the  syndicate  that  you  were 
representing  in  connection  with  the  Controller  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion Co.  ? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  The  firm  of  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  were  the  syndicate  manager? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  The  syndicate  manager. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  who  were  the  men  who  advanced  the 
capital  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Probst,  Wetzlrr  &  Co.  and  several  of  their  friends. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  object  to  mentioning  who  the 
friends  were  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  have  no  objection  to  mentioning  the  names  to  you 
T)r  to  any  of  the  Senators  personally,  but  I  certainly  would  object  to 
mentionmg  them  for  the  record,  as  you  can  appreciate  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  banker  toward  his  clients  in  a  confidential  capacity;  but 
I  have  no  hesitancy 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Just  let  me  finish.  Was  the  money  fur- 
nished to  the  syndicate  managers  by  New  York  capitalists  or  was  it 
furnished  by  capitalists  on  the  Continent? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  money  was  all  paid  into  us  in  New  York  City 
and  was  distributed  by  me,  or  by  the  firm  of  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co., 
as  required. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  was  paid  directly  to  you? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  It  was  paid  directly  to  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  know ;  but  by  them  it  was  disbursed,  and 
by  whom,  and  to  whose  order,  and  where  did  the  moneys  go  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  moneys  went  on  the  order  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Ryan, 
and  all  checked  out  by  him,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  was  placed  to  his  credit  individually  or 
RS  manager? 
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Mr.  ScHEUER.  Asjmanager. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  With  your  bank? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  With  our  bank,  or  with  the  bank  in  Seattle,  or 
wherever  he  had  occasion  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Let  me  finish.  The  witness  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself.  How  much  was  advanced  by  your  people,  or 
how  much  was  paid  by  your  people  as  syndicate  managers  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  much  money  was  advanced  by  you^ 
as  syndicate  manager,  to  Mr.  Ryan  or  to  his  company  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  the  exact  figures^ 
but  I  would  say  roughly  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  During  what  years  was  that? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  1909,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  1909. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  During  the  year  1909. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  1910,  1911,  and  up  to  date. 

Senator  Jones.  You  said  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  meant  $200,000. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  that  money  advanced  for  railroad 
construction  or  for  the  equipment  of  the  properties  and  rights? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  That  money  was  advanced  for  principally  the  pay-, 
ment  of  salaries,  for  an  engineering  corps,  for  traveling  expenses, 
for  the  purchase  of  soldiers'  additional  homestead  scrip,  and  various 
other  expenses. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  the  syndicate  managers  ever  send  a 
man  up  there  to  survey  or  to  inspect  the  field  where  these  invest* 
ments  were  being  made?^ 

Mr.  Scheuer.  An  engineer? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Who  was  the  engineer  who  went  up  there? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  George  B.  Burbank. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  A  New  York  engineer? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  A  New  York  engineer. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  had  a  report  from  him  before  any 
moneys  were  advanced? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  you  connected  with  the  firm  of  Probst, 
Wetzlar  <&  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  until  they  dissolved  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1911. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  long  had  you  been  associated  with  them? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  was  associated  with  them  from  the  1st  day  of 
May,  1899,  and  as  partner  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1906. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  firm  are  you  now  associated  with? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  With  H.  P.  Goldschmidt  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  the  firm  of  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co.  go  out  of 
business? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Walsh.  And  they  were  not  succeeded  by  any  oiher  firm  ? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  handles  the  business  of  the  syndicate  itself 
tiow? 

Mr.  ScHEUBR.  I  do. 

Senator  Walsh.  You,  individually? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  succeeded  as  the  trustee  for  these  interests? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Practically.  One  of  the  members  of  the  firm  died. 
That  was  the  reason  of  the  dissolution ;  and  two  of  the  members  of  the 
firm  have  retired  from  active  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now,  will  you  kindly  tell  us  just  exactly  what  the 
i^haracter  of  the  business  was  that  this  firm  was  engagea  in.  Did 
you  have  a  banking  house  in  New  York? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  At  27  WUliam  Street. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  do  a  general  banking  business? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  A  general  bankmg  business,  principally  between 
Europe  and  this  country,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  of 
till  kinds,  foreign  exchange,  collection  of  drafts,  and  fiscal  agents  in 
general. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  did  you  first  take  this  up  ? 

Mr.  ScHEiTER.  I  first  became  interested  in  Alaska  in  1906. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  in  connection  with  this  project? 

Mr.  ScHEUBR.  No,  sir ;  it  was  something  entirely  different. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  The  proposition  was  brougtit  to  me  to  build  a  rah 
t*oad  or  finance  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Iliamana  Bay,  Cocdcs 
Inlet,  to  the  Yukon  River. 

Senator  Walsh.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  By  whom  was  it  brought?  I  will  give  you  the  name 
In  a  minute,  after  I  think  of  it.    I  have  forgotten  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  do  not  recall  the  name  now  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Not  at  the  moment 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  make  an  investigation  of  that  project  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  did. 

Senator  Walsh.  Through  whom? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Through  George  B.  Burbank. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Alaska  yourself? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  been  in  Alaska  myself. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  now  whether  Mr.  Burbank  had 
been  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Burbank  represented  the  firm  of  Probst,  Wetz- 
lar  &  Co.  for  many,  many  years  as  consulting  engineer.  He  was 
originally  a  United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor  in  Nevada  and 
Utah  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  He  then  oecame  a  railroad 
builder,  principally  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  in  later  years 
was  well  known  as  a  hydraulic  engineer  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
experts  for  the  city  oi  New  York. 

henator  Walsil  My  question  was  as  to  whether  he  has  ever  been 
in  Alaska  prior  to  going  there  on  the  commission  for  your  house. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  No,  sir;  he  had  never  been  there  before. 
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Senator  Walsh.  You  did  not  take  that  up,  apparently — ^that 
project  ? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  when  next  thereafter  did  you  in  any  way  be- 
come interested  in  these  Alaska  investments  ? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Practically  as  a  result  of  Burbank's  report.  There 
were  two  reasons  why  it  was  impossible  to  take  up  the  enterprise, 
first,  the  fact  that  it  was  im{>ossible  to  obtain  land  along  the  right  of 
way;  and  secondly,  the  question  of  fuel,  coal.  Burbank  reported  that 
on  his  wa^  back  he  had  heard  of  great  coal  deposits  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Bering  River  district,  and  thought  it  worth  while  to  investigate 
them.  I  just  thought  of  the  name  you  asked  me  for  a  moment  ago, 
of  the  party  who  brought  that  proposition  to  me.  It  was  J.  Esdale 
Florence. 

Senator  Walsh.  Florence  was  the  name  of  the  man  ? 

Mr.  ScHUER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  did  he  live  ? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  He  lived  in  New  York,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  how  he  came  to  know  about  this  in- 
viting route  from  Iliamna  Bav  in  ? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  No,  sir;  that  I  could  not  answer. 

Senator  Walsh.  Pardon  me.    Now  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Florence  was  also  an  engineer,  and  it  was  through 
him  that  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  this  road— <£e 
Iliamna  route. 

Senator  Wamh.  You  went  on  to  tell  about  Mr.  Burbank's  calling 
your  attention  to  coal  possibilities  ? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Yes,  sir.  Burbank  called  our  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  coal  we  sent  Florence  up  there  to  see  what  was  there. 
After  spending  some  time  he  reported  to  us  on  the  advisability  of 
taking  up  what  was  known  as  the  Martin  Island  project.  It  was 
while  we  had  this  matter  under  consideration,  and  began  the  investi- 
gation, that  Mr.  Kyan  was  introduced  to  us,  having  heard  that  we 
were  interested  in  Alaska  and  were  looking  toward  the  coal  fields. 
He  came  very  strongly  recommended. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  No,  sir;  I  was  out  of  town  at  the  time.  He  came 
very  strongly  recommended. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  had  letters  of  credence? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  He  had  letters  and  stated  his  career  as  a  railroad 
man  in  the  Far  West  in  the  early  ways,  and  he  convinced  us  of  the 
importance  of  Controller  Bay,  and  its  desirability  or  feasibility,  and 
pointed  out  the  objections  to  Martin  Island,  all  of  which  have  been 
fully  corroborated.  That  is  the  story  of  how  we  became  interested  in 
this  proposition. 

Senator  Wat^h.  Then,  in  a  general  way,  how  did  you  go  to  work 
lo  interest  in  the  project  the  people  who  offered  to  put  up  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Whenever  any  business — serious  business  of  that 
kind — is  done  in  New  York  it  is  the  general  custom  for  somebody  to 

?;o  ahead  and  do  it,  or  say,  "  We  will  do  it,"  and  then  invite  their 
riends  to  take  a  share  of  it,  if  they  see  fit.  As  you  can  appreciate, 
it  all  depends  upon  reputation  and  responsibility.  The  proper  people 
very  seldom  have  refusals  when  they  invite  people  to  join  them  in 
good  business. 
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Senator  Walsh.  You  did  not  answer  very  directly  the  question 
addressed  to  you  by  Senator  Chamberlain  as  to  whether  in  a  general 
way  those  who  went  into  the  project  resided  in  this  country  or 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  ScHBUER.  I  answered  that  question  by  stating  that  my  firm — 
my  late  firm,  who  had  started  this  business— dissdved,  the  several 
partners  are  now  residing  abroad. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes ;  out,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  you  went 
outside  of  your  own  firm  among  the  friends  that  you  have,  basiness 
friends,  and  collected  a  group  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds.  I 
do  not  speak  about  the  members  of  your  own  nrm  now,  but  those 
whom  you  interested  in  the  project,  outside  of  your  own  firm.  Did 
they  comprise  people  residing  in  this  country,  or  residing  upon  the 
continent? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  They  comprised  people  residing  in  this  country. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  that  connection  let  me  ask  you  this: 
You  <Jeny  any  association,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  of 
the  so-called  Alaska  syndicates.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  Morgan 
interests  and  Guggeniieim  interests  were  making  large  investments 
up  there? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  At  the  time  that  I  started ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  had  not  known  that  they  had  invested 
before  that,  and  have  invested  since  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  In  later  years  I  naturally  knew.  Everyone  knew 
about  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Being  largely  interested  yourselves,  and 
knowing  the  interests  which  they  had,  had  not  you,  or  any  of  your 
firm,  conferred  at  any  time  with  either  the  Guggenheim  institution  or 
the  Morgan  institution  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  were  operating  entirely  independ- 
ently ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Absolutelv  independently. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  you  not  interested  in  knowing  just 
what  section  of  the  country  they  were  reaching  for  and  what  de- 
velopments they  intended  to  make? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Their  road  was  practically  built  and  comes  nowhere 
near  the  coal,  the  district  that  we  were  interested  in,  and  it  gave  us 
no  concern  whatsoever. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  never  conferred  with  any  of  their 
representatives  at  all? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  you  not  reaching  out  toward  the 
same  country  and  for  the  development  of  the  same  section  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Not  at  all.  The  Copper  River  road  is  reaching 
toward  the  development  of  the  copper  mines  and  up  toward  the 
Tanana  Valley — or  Fairbanks,  I  would  say.  Our  idea  of  Controller 
Bay  was  simply  as  a  means  of  opening  up  and  developing  the  coal 
field  and  making  it  available  for  commercial  purposes.  We  were 
satisfied  that  there  was  a  large  deposit  of  high-grade  coal  which  could 
be  put  on  the  market  at  very  low  prices. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  your  firm  acquire  any  of  those  coal 
claims? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  No,  sir ;  we  have  no  interest  in  the  coal. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  you  investing  money  up  there  with- 
out knowing  who  were  to  own  or  control  the  coal  output? 

Mr.  SoHEUER.  We  invested  no  moneys  up  there  at  all,  with  the 
exception  of  expenses  of  finding  out  the  proper  way  in  which  to 
spend  money  eventually.  The  large  part  oi  the  money  has  gone  for 
reports  of  various  kinds,  en^neers,  estimates,  etc. 

Senator  Chabcberlain.  Did  you  not  figure,  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  revenue  for  the  road,  the  coal  that  was  to  come  out  of  that  mine? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  not  know  who  owned  it?  Did 
you  not  take  any  interest  to  ascertain  who  owned  them,  or  did  you 
not  make  any  enort  to  acquire  them  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  thought  the  coal  was  there,  and  I  knew  it  would 
have  to  come  out  eventually,  and  as  long  as  it  comes  out  and  is  ready 
to  be  hauled  we  would  like  to  have  the  hauling  of  it 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  managers  of 
the  syndicate,  you  would  have  wanted  to  ascertain  something  about 
securing  the  coal  mines  before  you  went  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  We  naturally  inquired  as  to  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring the  coal.  The  land  was  all  taken  up  or  withdrawn  from 
entry. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  did  find  that  there  were  coal  mines 
taken  up? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  coal  mines  were  taken  up. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  By  various  individuals,  and  the  balance  was  with- 
drawn from  entry. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  understood  at  that  time  that  the  validity 
of  those  entries  was  challenged  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  that  the  balance  was  withdrawn  from  entry  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  you  knew  that  the  coal  mines  would 
not  be  worked  until  those  matters  were  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  arrangement  did  you  have  in  mind 
for  transportation  from  the  seaboard? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  construction  of  the  road  to  reach  the  various 
properties? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  mean  from  the  seaboard  to  the 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Various  markets? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  thought  that  would  take  care  of  itself.  There  is 
no  hurry  about  it  for  the  time  being,  as  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  first 
year  after  the  opening  up  and  development  of  the  country  there 
would  be  ample  snipping  facilities,  etc.,  to  take  care  of  transportation. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  your  firm  sustain  any  kind  of  business  rela- 
tions with  either  the  Guggenheim  or  Morgan  interests? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  With  the  Guggenheims,  absolutely  not.  With  the 
Morgans,  occasionally  in  the  usual  course  of  business  as  bankers, 
such  as  exchanges  of  current  business,  as  any  bank  would  have. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  Guggenheims  were  not  depositors  at  your 
bank? 
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Mr.  ScHEiTER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wamh.  You  knew  generally,  of  course,  about  their  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  ScHEUEB.  I  know  what  business  they  are  in.  It  is  the  smelt- 
ing business. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  your  firm  or  bank  paid  out  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Scheueb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  To  Mr.  Ryan,  in  connection  with  this  Controller 
Bay  matter? 

Mr.  ScHEUElR.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  To  Mr.  Ryan,  in  connection  with  this  Controller 
Bay  matter? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  where  that  money  came  from? 

Mr.  Scheueb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  from  ? 

Mr.  Scheueb.  From  Probst,  Wetzlar  &  Co.  and  their  friends.  We 
paid  out  the  money  and  then  called  on  them  for  their  share. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  who  their  friends  were? 

Mr.  Scheueb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  name  them  particularly,  but 

Jou  can  say  as  to  this,  were  any  of  those  friends  connected  with  the 
[organ  interests? 

Mr.  Scheueb.  None  of  those  friends  were  connected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  syndicate.  Does  that  an- 
swer your  Question  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  were  they  connected  with  the  Morgan  in- 
terests? 

Mr.  Scheueb.  Everybodjr  is  connected  with  somebody  else — ^some 
of  the  various  houses.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  that  question.  I 
can  only  be  specific. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  business  with  the 
Morgan  institution? 

Mr.  Scheueb.  Practically  everybody  in  New  York  does  business 
with  the  Morgan  interests. 

Senator  Jones,  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  depositors  of  the 
Morgan  institution? 

Mr.  Scheueb.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  they  were 
not. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  they  associated  with  the  Morgan  interests  in 
any  business  enterprise? 

Mr.  Scheueb.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  do  not  know  that  they  were  not? 

Mr.  Scheueb.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  not ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Or  with  any  of  the  enterprises  in  which  the  Gug- 
genheims  are  interested? 

Mr.  Scheueb.  The  same  answer ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  This  money  was  deposited  in  your  institution  to 
the  credit  of  Mr.  Ryan,  as  manager  of  this  Controller  Bay  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Scheueb.  No,  sir;  this  money  was  paid  out  by  us  and  put  to 
Mr.  Ryan's  credit  with  the  various  banks,  where  he  nad  occasion  to 
use  money,  such  as  Seattle,  Katalla,  etc. 
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Senator  Jones.  In  whose  name  was  it  placed  in  your  institution  ? 
Was  it  to  your  credit  ? 

Mr.  ScHBUER.  It  was  not  placed  in  ours  at  all.  It  was  our  money 
fhKt  we  were  paying  out. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  your  money? 
Mr.  ScHEtJER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  your  money  came  to  you  from  those  in- 
dividuals ? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  We  paid  out  the  money  and  collected  from  the  in- 
dividuals their  proportion  of  the  sum  we  had  laid  out. 
Senator  Jones,   x  ou  advanced  the  money  ? 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Yes,  sir;  we  advanced  the  money. 
Senator  Jones.  And  then  collected  it  from  these  people  ? 
Mr.  ScHBUBR.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  About  how  many  hundred  thousand  dollars  did 
you  pay  out? 

Mr.  ScHEtJER.  How  much  was  it,  Mr.  Byan  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  About  $200,000. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  About  $200,000. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  who  composed  this  Controller  Bay 
Navigation  Co.? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Pardon  me,  I  did  not  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  not,  and  do  you  not  now  know  who  com- 
posed this  Controller  Bay  Navigation  Cfo.  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  know  the  name  of  those  that  were  read  into 
the  record  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  have  not  seen  the  record. 

Senator  Jones.  They  are  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  did  not  see  the  record. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  the  business  standing  of  those'  who 
composed  the  Controller  Bay  Co.? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Do  you  mean  the  incorporators? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  No,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Byan,  they  are 
practically  what  you  would  call  dummies. 

Senator  Jones.  They  are,  in  fact,  dummies? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  never  been  any  stock  issues.  It 
is  all  in  my  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  question.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to 
negotiate  a  contract  with  anyone  in  recent  years  for  the  sale  of  your 
rirfit  of  way  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Have  you  attempted  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
anyone  else,  any  other  company  or  individual,  with  regard  to  the 
property  of  the  Controller  Bay  Kailway  &  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Wickersham,  do  you  care  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
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ADDITIOITAL  STATEMENT  OF  BICHABD  S.  BTAH. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  Mr. 
Scheuer  said  that  might  leave  a  wrong  impression,  which  I  would 
like  to  explain. 

Mr.  Scheuer  and  the  gentlemen  composing  the  syndicate  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  my  judgment.  I  do  not  think  he  directly  under- 
stood the  Senator,  or  maybe  I  misunderstood  the  question,  as  to  tfie 
situation  in  the  coal  fields.  The  road  was  intended  to  haul  coal. 
I  can  say  that  I  watched  carefuUv,  hourly  and  daily,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, the  progress  of  coal  legislation,  and  I  do  not  think,  without 
assuming  too  great  credit  among  the  Alaskans — except  the  Delegate — 
that  there  was  anybody  who  helped  more  or  attended  more  assidu- 
ously these  meetings  and  attempted  to  use  whatever  little  influence, 
either  by  argument  or  demonstration,  with  the  Senators  or  the  Con- 
gressmen that  would  assist  in  the  opening  up  of  the  coal  fields,  or 
understood  better  what  distress  the  people  or  Alaska  were  laboring 
under. 

I  say  that  in  order  to  clear  any  impression  that  the  money  was 
subscribed  in  New  York  and  that  we  were  ignorant  of  what  we  were 
going  to  do.  We  proposed  to  build  a  railroad  to  haul  this  coal,  and, 
as  I  explained  to  you  before,  we  asked  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
positively  known  that  a  man  could  not  transfer  his  right — we  asked 
from  the  highest  authority,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  we  could 
buy  coal  land,  and  we  were  told  no;  not  at  all,  under  no  considera- 
tions. That  is  the  reply  we  received.  I  said,  "All  right;  we  bow 
to  that." 

I  was  sorry,  because  my  belief  was  that  the  men  who  were  putting 
their  money  into  furnishing  transportation  were  the  best  adapted  to 
furnish  the  money  for  immediate  and  active  development  of  the 
coal  fields. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words — I  do  not  think  there  is  much  necessity 
to  enlarge  on  it.  It  was  suggested — my  having  a  monopoly  of 
Controller  Bay.  The  water  front  on  Controller  Bay  is  approxi- 
mately 14  miles — that  is,  approximately  the  east  side  of  the  bay. 
Out  of  that  mileage  there  is  about  6  miles  of  water  front  that  is 
directly  opposite  the  Okalee  Channel.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
bit  of  difference — and  if  there  is,  it  is  immaterial — ^in  any  location 
on  that  6  miles  and  its  position  to  the  channel.  I  would  say  from 
a  business  standpoint  that  if  you  did  not  get  within  that  6  miles 
that  you  would  have  extra  expense  on  your  hands,  in  building 
longer  approaches  and  more  expensive  approaches,  to  get  to  the 
channel  proper,  where  there  is  no  dredging  necessary.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  out  of  the  12,800  acres  eliminated  I  own  but  354  acres. 
When  I  say  own,  I  am  supposed  to  control. 

Mr.  WicKBRSHAM.  That  does  not  include  the  other  160  that  is  in 
contest? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  that  which  is  contested.  Of  course  that  is  not 
included. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  that  land  is  as  valuable  as  has  been 
stated,  it  is  rather  singular  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  person 
to  go  up  there  to  take  an  entry.  It  has  been  there,  and  is  there  to- 
day, but  it  may  not  be  there  to-morrow,  because  the  President  may 
turn  around  and  say,  "  I  will  withdraw  it  again." 
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It  is  lying  there — a  Golconda — 160  acres  which  might  be  the  most 
valuable  proposition  in  the  world. 

Another  matter — I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  say  this,  but  I  think 
it  is  due  to  myself  to  reply  to  it,  and,  as  Judge  Wickersham  said  this 
morning,  newspapers  get  things  garbled.  But  newspapers  are  some- 
times inspired  in  the  garbled  stories  that  they  produce,  particularly 
when  they  write  an  editorial  such  as  some  of  you  gentlemen  must 
have  seen  in  a  Washington  paper  about  the  discussion  and  hearings 
here.     It  was  headed,    A  '  Dick  to  Dick '  Echo,"  and  is  as  follows : 

That  was  a  seriously  reminiscent  echo  which  resounded  through  the  room  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  yesterday,  when  Delegate  Wickersham, 
of  Alaska,  told  the  committee  the  present  status  of  developing  monopoly  in 
Alaska. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  this  committee  by  reading  all  of  this 
editorial.    Briefly,  it  continues : 

"  Dick  "  Ryan,  promoter  of  an  Alaska  railway  on  paper,  came  here  some  two 
years  ago  seeking  a  Government  grant  that  would  enable  him  to  dominate 
CJontroUer  Bay,  the  last  harbor  to  which  a  railway  could  be  built  to  the  coal 
and  copper  country.  The  other  harbors  were  already  all  in  control  of  the 
Guggenhelms.  President  Taft  gave  Ryan  what  he  wanted.  There  were  bitter 
and  insistent  charges  that  Ryan  was  really  a  fence  for  Guggenheim;  that  he 
was  getting  this  harbor  for  them  in  order  to  rivet  tight  their  monopoly.  But 
the  charge  was  denied,  and  no  satisfactory  and  final  determination  was  ever 
reached  as  to  its  merits. 

Yesterday  Delegate  Wickersham,  "Dick"  Ryan,  and  a  fine  array  of  legal 
talent  for  the  Alaska  syndicate  and  other  interests  were  before  the  Territories 
Ck>mmlttee.  Mr.  Wickersham,  facing  Ryan,  dramatically  announced  that  he 
was  at  last  there  to  prove  who  was  back  of  the  Ryan  group  at  Controller  Bay. 

The  Judge  will  agree  with  me  that  newspapers  have  a  great  idea  of 
the  high  artistic.  I  want  to  say  the  last  administration  of  the 
Interior  Department  was  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads in  Alaska.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Fisher,  so  stated  before  com- 
mittees, and  has  done  so  at  the  present  hearing.  The  Times,  in  its 
editorials,  has  also  advanced  the  cause  of  Government  ownership. 
Its  late  editorial  attacking  me  was  evidently  in  pursuance  of  that 
policy  of  Government  ownership.  For  the  purpose  of  doing  so  it 
attacked  me  by  calling  attention  to  the  "  Dick  to  Dick  "  episode,  and 
also  by  charging  that  we  had  gobbled  up  Controller  Bay. 

Now,  the  very  administration  of  the  Interior  Department  which 
was  contending  for  Government  ownership  found,  after  an  exhaus- 
tive investigation,  that  the  "  Dick  to  Dick  "  letter  was  a  fake,  pure 
and  simple,  and  I  think  that  you  gentlemen,  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government  in  your  hands,  believe  the  same  thing,  and 
that  it  was  an  outrageous  fake,  a  fraud,  and  never  existed,  and  the 
charge  was  untrue.  That  finding  and  decision  is  now  of  record  either 
in  the  Interior  Department  or  at  the  White  House,  for  a  report  was 
made  to  the  President.  The  department  also  approved  in  toto  the 
interest  that  I  acquired  on  Controller  Bay.  The  entries  that  I  made 
were  passed  upon.  The  proceedings  were  entirely  regular.  I  am  en- 
titled to  all  the  land  for  which  I  made  application,  just  as  any  other 
citizen  of  the  United  States  would  be  entitled  to  it. 

Therefore  it  seems  hardly  fair  for  the  newspaper,  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  public  ownership,  to  make  charges  against  me  which 
have  been  found  to  be  absolutely  untrue  on  a  fake  story  that  was 
positively  and  absolutely  untrue,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  gentlemen 
believe  it  to  be  so. 
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It  is  all  right  to  preach  Government  ownership  if  one  believes  in 
it— and  that  is  a  question  fairly  debatable.  But  it  is  not  right  in 
doing  so  to  make  charges  which  are  untrue  and  have  been  found  to 
be  untrue  by  an  administration  which  itself  favored  Government 
ownership. 

I  beg  to  say  that  in  justice  to  myself  and  in  justice  to  my  associates. 
I  regret  to  feel  compelled  to  notice  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  further  that  I  care  to  say  to  the 
committee  at  this  time. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Just  one  question,  Mr.  Ryan.  You  spoke 
of  the  distance  alon^  the  water  front  being  about  14  miles. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  control  about  6  miles  of  it,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir;  I  control  a  little  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half — 
about  a  mile  and  three-eighths. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  took  it  under  an  additional  soldier's 
scrip  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  making  your  selection,  did  you  not 
select  the  most  available  place  for  a  water  front  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Certainly  I  did,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief. Here  [indicating]  is  what  I  took,  and  here  are  the  reserve 
strips  laid  out  by  the  Government.  This  is  an  official  document  from 
the  Interior  Department. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  acres  in  all?. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

Senator  Jones.  And  160  acres  are  in  contest? 

Mr.  Ryan.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  are  in  contest  and  the 
rest  is  open,  and  if  I  thought  the  coal  was  going  to  be  opened  up 
to-morrow  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  if  I  could 
raise  the  money  I  would  get  all  of  them,  because  if  the  other  people 
do  not  believe  that  they  are  valuable  I  do,  I  know,  in  Controller 
Bay. 

Senator  Wai^h.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  objection  made  by  the 
other  interests? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  we  were  in  conflict.  I  might  better  say  that 
there  are  some  seven  roads — I  think  it  is  seven  or  eight  roads — pro- 
jected from  Controller  Bay  to  the  interior.  Under  the  law  a  rail- 
road company  is  allowed  to  take  60  acres  for  a  terminal;  it  has  the 
same  easement  to  terminals  as  to  its  right  of  way.    One  of  the 

E rejected  roads  had  acquired  that  rifi:ht,  or  filed  that  right  on  the 
Idwards  River,  and  I  filed  a  soldier's  scrip  location  over  it,  believ- 
ing that  that  right  had  expired,  and  under  the  brief  submitted  to 
land  office,  if  that  right  has  expired,  I  am  entitled  to  my  location. 
If  it  has  not  expired,  I  can  readily  see  that  I  have  no  standing  in 
the  matter.  That  was  the  argument  put  up  to  the  department.  We 
made  a  statement  of  facts. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  controversy,  then,  is  simply  a  question  as  to 
whether  you  shall  get  it  under  your  soldier's  additional  scrip- 
Mr.  Ryan.  Or  they  get  it.      ^ 

Senator  Walsh.  Or  this  railroad  company  get  it  under  their 
location  ? 
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Mr.  Rtan.  I  have  every  reason  to  know  that  the  railroad  company 
is  not  seriously  inclined  to  go  any  further. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  you  are  really  expecting  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  I  won't  get  it  if  they  continue  the  law  as  it  ia 

Senator  Walsh.  But  it  is  your  expectation  that  you  will  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  I  have  a  fighting  chance.  I  do  not  say  that  1 
shall. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  should  say  that  you  had  better  than  a  fighting 
chance. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  up  to  the  department.  If  they  annul  these  sur- 
veys that  have  not  complied  with  our  construction  of  law,  it  would 
be  open.    If  they  find  the  other  way  it  would  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  engaged  in  railroad  construction,  and 
have  witnessed  the  operation  of  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Suppose  you  did  not  have  any  right  in  Controller 
Bay  at  all,  and  had  never  been  there  with  a  view  to  acquiring  any- 
thing, what  would  you  say,  then,  as  to  the  Government  construction 
of  a  road  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  positively  opposed  to  Government  construction 
and  operation  of  railroads.  I  fear  more  from  the  operation  by  the 
Government.  Still  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  separate  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  in  Alaska.  True,  it  might  be  done  by  leasing  the 
road,  but  I  am  pessimistic  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  find 
a  lessee  for  a  railroad  unless  under  sucti  conditions  as  would  guar- 
antee the  lessee  against  loss.  Government  operation  of  railroads 
means,  to  my  mind,  the  creation  of  conditions  worse  than  it  could  be 
possible  to  imagine  under  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  Government  is  not  troubled  by  unions 
at  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  I  am  comparing  the  Government  operation  of 
.railroads  and  the  conditions  it  would  build  up  in  Alaska  with  the 
worst  conditions  that  have  ever  been  created  by  unionism  of  this 
kind  of  labor  in  the  States.  Instead  of  the  walking  delegate  that 
you  have  here,  ever  and  always  agitating  for  his  own  personal 
benefit,  he  would  be  supplanted  by  the  political  boss  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  your  argument  against  Government 
control  is  on  the  basis  that  the  union  would  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  railroads  and  other  things,  which  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  Government  control. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  was  but  stating  an  example  as  it  pictures  itself  to 
me.  Unionism  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  only  when  it  was 
confined  to  the  better  class  of  labor ;  but  where  the  power  is  lodged 
solely  in  the  walking  delegate  the  ignorant  laborer  is  led  by  the 
agitator.  I  am  comparing  that  with  the  same  class  of  labor  as  would 
or  necessity  be  employed  in  Alaska  under  Government  operation. 
You  must  remember  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  segregate  the 
Government  emplovees  from  political  agitation.  I  am  alluding  now 
to  those  who  would  fill  the  more  responsible  ofiices. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  mean  the  employees  in  the  different 
offices? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  and  would  be  controlled  by  the 
above  influences  more  than  the  unskilled  laborer.     I  compare  the 
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Government  employees  here  in  Washington  with  the  banking  em- 
ployees and  clerks  and  other  responsible  employees  in  our  fiscal  and 
mercantile  establishments.  That  class,  to  my  mind,  are  the  worst 
treated  employees  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Still  you  never  hear 
of  them  organizing  or  attempting  by  the  means  of  unionism  to  better 
their  condition.  No,  Senators,  I  do  not  believe  in  Government  opera- 
tion. It  has  been  a  failure  wherever  tried,  and  with  due  respect  to 
the  few  citations  that  have  been  made  before  you  as  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  Government  control,  I  do  not  agree  that  they  were 
happy  in  the  selection  of  either  the  Panama  Railroad  or  the  Cincin- 
nati Southern. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  argument  is  against  Government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  anywhere  f 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  everywhere. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  do  not  recognize,  as  I  gather  from  your 
statements,  that  there  are  any  conditions  peculiar  to  Alaska  that 
would  make  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  the  railroads 
there,  or  ownership  with  operation  and  lease,  any  more  inviting? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  I  do  not.  Alaska  is  a  new  country.  It  has  got 
to  be  pioneered. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  has  got  to  be  assisted  in  its  pioneering. 

Senator  Walsh.  Considering  those  things  dismissed,  the  general 
things,  we  will  assume  for  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  that  as  a 
general  thing  Government  ownership  of  railroads  is  not  desirable. 
What  have  you  to  say,  though,  as  to  the  existence  of  conditions  in 
Alaska  making  it  tolerable  or  desirable — Government  construction 
of  roads? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  I  believe  that  if  the  Government  would  aid  and 
assist  where  necessary,  that  private  enterprise  and  capital  would 
build  a  better  and  more  useful  system  of  railroads  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  than  would  a  Government  commission  and  Government 
ownership  bring  forth. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  there  are  no  such  con- 
ditions existing  now  in  Alaska  as  makes  it  desirable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  construction  of  roads,  and  in  answering  you 
dismiss  altogether  the  fact  of  your  own  interest  there  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  ask  no  assistance  for  mv  enterprise.  I  do  believe  that 
the  Government  ought  to  assist  the  railroads  going  into  the  interior. 

Senator  Wai^ii.  I  understand;  that  answers  the  question,  but  I 
ask  you  this:  You  think  there  are  no  such  conditions  there  now  as 
makes  it  desirable  or  tolerable  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  con- 
struct the  railroads  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Some  may  exist  of  which  I  do 
not  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  think,  however,  that  private  enterprises 
ought  to  be  assisted  or  encouraged  in  some  way  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.  In  answering  that  question  I  partially  answer  the 
other  one ;  I  should  not  like  to  be  misunderstood.  Unless  the  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  help  and  favor  them,  I  do  not  believe  you  are 
going  to  get  many  railroads  immediately  constructed  to  the  remote 

districts. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  kind  of  help  do  you  suggest  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  give  private  capital  for  the  construction  of  roads? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  A  guarantee  on  the  bond  issue  would  bring  money  into 
the  treasury  of  the  proposed  roads  at  the  cheapest  price  coupled 
with  a  certain  governmental  restriction  in  the  outlay  of  that  money, 
I  think  that  is  tiie  best  form  of  assistance. 

Senator  Walsh.  Guarantee  the  bond  issue? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  75  per  cent  seems  to  be  the  successful  extent  in 
Canada.  I  have  not  gone  very  deeply  into  it.  The  guarantee  of 
some  part  of  the  bond  issue  gives  the  whole  a  certain  value  to  the 
investor,  either  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  Investors  say :  "  The  Gov- 
ernment is  behind  this ;  it  has  looked  into  it  and  it  is  willing  to  lend 
its  credit. 

Senator  Walsh.  Again  leaving  vour  own  road  out  of  considera- 
tion.   We  will  assume  you  are  not  here  at  all  in  a  business  way. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  what  extent  would  the  Alaska  syndicate  profit 
by  such  a  scheme,  with  the  Government  guaranteeing  bonds  of  a  rail- 
road ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  Alaska  syndicate  will  have  to  look  out  for  itself. 
They  have  200  milea  built  and  they  have  a  large  amount  of  money  in- 
vested in  that  200  miles;  it  may  be  open  to  controversy  as  to  whether 
it  was  economically  spent  or  not.  As  to  whether  the  Government,  in 
its  dealings  with  the  situation  should  recognize  its  present  indebted- 
ness to  a  certain  amount  per  mile,  is  for  Sie  Grovernment  to  decide, 
but  if  it  did  it  would  lead  the  syndicate  to  the  necessity,  I  believe,  of 
extending  its  road  on  toward  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  Rivers. 

Senator  Walsh.  Again  leaving  your  own  line  out  of  consideration? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  leaving  it  altogether  out  of  consideration. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  recognize  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly  of  existing  transportation  facilities  in  Alaska  by  the 
Alaska  syndicate? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  has  the  only  road  that  is  running  through  the  Copper 
River  Valley  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  Wnite  Pass  Road  that 
starts  from  Skagway  and  connects  with  the  Yukon  River  is  an 
open  competitor  now  with  the  only  steamboat  company  that  is  en- 
gaged in  transportation  on  the  river,  i.  e.,  the  Nortnem  Navigation 
Co.  They  are  in  direct  competition  with  each  other.  As  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham  said,  until  a  short  time  ago  it  was  much  more  profitable  for 
them  to  exchange  freight.  They  had  to,  as  I  believe  Fairbanks  was 
not  an  open  port  and  the  White  Pass  Road  had  to  exchange  that 
freight  at  Dawson.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Ycs;  it  is  substantially. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Fairbanks  being  now  an  open  port.  Mr.  Dickeson,  of 
the  White  Pass  Road,  has  told  you  that  he  has  a  $40  per  ton  rate  to 
that  point,  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Walsh.  So,  as  you  understand  it  now,  there  is  competition 
between  these  two  routes  for  the  freight  at  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  there  is  competition  now. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  recognize  any  association  between  the 
Alaska  Northern  and  the  Alaska  syndicate? 

Mr.  Ryan.  None  whatever,  sir.  In  that  connection  I  should  like 
to  say  this  from  my  own  knowledge.    I  knew  Mr.  Frost  very  well, 
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and  Mr.  Frost  was  here  once  for  nearly  the  whole  session,  I  think. 
Am  I  right,  Mr.  Ballaine! 

Mr.  BAiiLAiNB.  Yes ;  in  1907. 

Mr.  Rtak.  I  talked  with  and  listened  to  those  gentlemen  of  liie 
Alaska  Northern,  and  I  knew  the  general  status  of  their  business. 

I  was  also  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  status  of  railroad  pro- 
motion and  construction  in  the  Copper  River  district  in  1906.  If  I 
remember  positively  there  were  but  two  parties  activelv  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  railroads  at  that  time,  namely,  the  Alaska  syndi* 
cate  which  controlled  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway, 
and  the  late  M.  J.  Heney,  who  controlled  the  Copper  River  Railway. 
The  Copper  River  Railway,  the  Heney  road,  commenced  at  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Cordova,  and  they  began  actual  construction,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Copper  River 
&  Northwestern  from  Katalla. 

Connected  with  Mr.  Heney  were  Mr.  Graves,  of  the  White  Pass 
Railway,  and  the  Close  Bros.,  of  London.  It  was  the  general  opin- 
ion at  the  time  that  the  White  Pass  and  interests,  namely,  the  Close 
Bros.,  Heney  et  al.,  commenced  the  construction  of  the  Copper  River 
Railroad  toward  the  end  of  estopping  the  construction  by  any  other 
company  of  a  railroad  line  which  would  in  time  become  a  competitor 
of  the  white  Pass  Route. 

There  was  considerable  agitation  on  this  subject  in  Congress  dur- 
ing that  year.  However,  it  appeared  that  the  Alaska  syndicate  had 
decided  to  build  to  the  copper  field  regardless  of  any  other  competi- 
tion that  might  arise;  ana  they  selected  Katalla  as  their  terminus. 
When  the  Heney-Close  syndicate  found  that  the  Morgan-Guggenheim 
syndicate  was  in  earnest  in  its  intention  to  construct  a  railroad  into 
the  Copper  River  country  they  quit  active  work  and  commenced 
negotiations  with  the  Alaska  syndicate  toward  a  consolidation  of 
their  interests.  Mr.  Heney  had  reason  to  know  that  Katalla  could 
never  be  made  a  good  harbor,  and  that  the  syndicate  would  sooner 
or  later  find  out  their  mistake.  Until  they  were  convinced  of  that 
fact  they  would  not  listen  to  any  overtures  from  the  Heney-Close 
syndicate ;  but  when  it  became  apparait,  after  expending  over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  in  their  attempt  to  create  an  artificial  harbor  at 
Katalla,  they  resumed  the  negotiations  with  the  Copper  River  Rail- 
road and  moved  their  terminus  from  Katalla  to  Coraova.  In  doing 
this  they  absorbed  the  money,  some  five  hundred  and  odd  thousand 
dollars,  that  the  Heney-Close  Co.  had  already  expended  in  con- 
struction, and  gave  them  a  share  in  the  syndicate  proper  for  $500,000. 
The  excess  amount  of  that,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Steel,  Guggenheim's  at- 
tornev,  before  Congress,  was  paid  in  cash.  That  is  right.  Judge 
Wickersham,  as  to  the  $500,000? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  Mr.  Steele's  evidence,  the  attornev  of  the  svn- 
dicate.  They  still  hold  $500,000  in  that  syndicate,  as  Mr.  Dickenson 
testified.  How  that  $500,000  they— the  ^Vhite  Pass  crowd— hold  in 
the  Alaska  syndicate  came  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Alaska 
Northern  is  explained  as  a  result  of  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Jem- 
mett  and  Mr.  Dickeson  in  London  in  regard  to  the  financing  of  the 
Alaska  Northern  Railway  to  the  Matanuska  fields  or  further.  That 
is  the  only  connection  that  can  be  brought  out  between  the  Alaska 
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Northern,  the  White  Pass  crowd,  and  the  Alaska  syndicate,  to  my 
mind 

Senator  Walsh.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  not  able  to  trace  any 
intimacy  of  relationship  between  the  Alaska  syndicate  and  the  Alaska 
Northern? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Senator  Walsh.  Likewise  you  have  told  us  in  detail  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Controller  Bay,  Mr.  Ryan? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  tried  to,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  you  impressed  us  with  your  sincerity. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  Cordova  Bay  as  a  port  of  entry  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Senator,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  Cordova  Bay. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  we  understand  it  is  not  quite  equal  to 
Controller  Bay. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Jfo,  sir;  not  by  anj  means. 

Senator  Walsh.  But,  dismissmg  now  Controller  Bay,  what  would 
you  say  about  Cordova  Bay  as  a  shipping  port  and  terminal  for  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  see.  Senator,  I  am  not  here  in  a  professional 
capacity,  although  a  professional  man,  and  I  may  have  given  these 
ports  consideration.  Mr.  Tittman  is  going  to  rive  you  the  last  word 
on  them.  I  have  a  great  many  friends  in  Cordova,  who,  unfor- 
tunately, put  their  money  in  there,  believing  all  that  was  said  about 
it,  and  I  do  not  like  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  their  investment,  if 
you  will  excuse  me. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  venture  your  opinion  about  Resurrec- 
tion Bay? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  the  same  there.  The  last  word  is  to  come  from 
Mr.  Tittman,  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  My  friend  Johu 
Ballaine  is  also  present. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Go  ahead.  Tell  what  you  think  about  it.  It  will 
not  hurt  my  feelings. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  Resurrection  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
bodies  of  water  in  Alaska.  There  is  a  bay  there  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  combined  navies  of  the  world — ^large  enough  in 
extent  and  well  protected.  It  has,  however,  got  some  of  the  disabili- 
ties they  all  have.  Once  in  awhile  it  gets  a  blow  from  one  quarter 
or  another. 

Mr.  Baixaine.  That  strikes  the  east  shore  of  the  bay  and  not  the 
west  shore,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  As  I  said,  I  saw  one  boat  landed  almost  up  on  top  of 
the  dock. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  That  was  the  only  one  in  11  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  hope  so.  I  am  glaci  I  was  not  on  her.  I  think,  Sena- 
tors, that  is  all,  unless  there  are  more  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me. 

Mr.  Webb.  On  last  Wednesday,  when  Mr.  Wickersham  was  on  his 
feet,  he  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co. 
which  I  do  not  think  he  intended  to  make.  As  I  recall  it,  he  said 
they  had  the  first  lease  of  the  seal  islands  from  1870  to  1890,  which 
is  true,  but  he  added  that  during  their  incumbency  of  that  lease  the 
seal  herd  diminished  from  something  like  8,000,000  to— I  have  for- 
gotten the  other  figures. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  I  did  not  mention  8,000,000.  You  are  get- 
ting it  too  large  now. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  wanted  to  say  this,  if  the  chairman  will  permit  me, 
that  I  have  a  letter  here  stating  the  conclusions  of  the  examinations 
by  two  committees,  one  in  1876  and  the  other  in  1889,  and  if  the 
Delegate  meant  to  say  that  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.  had  in  any 
way  misused  its  lease  or  was  in  any  way  the  cause  of  the  diminution 
of  the  seal  herd  I  should  like  to  put  before  the  committee  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  two  committees  of  Congress  which  examined  and  investi- 
gated into  that  matter. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  course  I  made  no  such  statement  as  that,  and 
I  do  not  make  it  now.  I  do,  however,  make  this  statement,  that  dur- 
ing 40  years  the  herd  ran  down  from  something  like  4,000,000  to 
about  150,000. 

Mr.  Webb.  But  our  connection  with  the  seals  ended  in  1890. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  had  the  first  lease. 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes;  but  the  North  American  Commercial  Co,  suc- 
ceeded us. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Webb.  As  I  understand,  you  make  no  point  that  we  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  misuse  of  the  herd  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  make  no  point  of  it  at  all.  It  is  not  offered 
as  aiiy  matter  of  interest  in  the  consideration  of  this  railroad  matter. 
It  was  simply  mentioned,  and  I  make  no  point  of  it  at  all. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  want  that  to  go  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  should  like  to  have  it  in  the  record  if  the  chairman 
will  read  it  and  think  it  is  material. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  material.  I  think 
the  statement  is  sufficient;  do  you  not.  Senators?  This  seal  business 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Patrick.  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  telegram  which  reads  as  follows: 

Chicago,  Mtiy  19,  191S. 
Geo.  H.  Patrick, 

Southern  Building,  Waahingtont  D.  C: 

Placed  postscript  on  my  letters  requesting  Senator  Pittman  make  it  part  of 
record.  If  this  has  not  been  done,  will  you  please  appear  on  behalf  of  onr 
company  and  request  that  it  be  made  part  of  record? 

O.  L.  DiCKESON. 

Also  the  following : 

Abebdeen,  S.  Dak.,  May  20,  1913, 
Geo.  H.  Patrick, 

Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

See  telegram  to  Senator  Pittman  to-day  and  urge  that  it  be  made  part  of 
record  of  hearing. 

O.  L.  DiCKESOir. 

I  would  ask  that  those  docmnents  may  be  put  in  the  record,  if  there 
is  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  of  these  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments which  the  clerk  will  be  directed  to  include  in  the  record  as  an 
appendix,  with  a  proper  index  to  the  same. 

Mr.  Patrick.  I  wish  merely  to  say  that  the  record  of  the  fore- 
closure proceedings  of  the  Alaska  Cientral  has  just  come  to  hand. 
I  have  not  been  aole  to  go  entirely  through  it,  but  it  seems  to  show 
that  a  number  of  matters  were  issues  in  that  case,  presented  squarely 
m  the  pleadings  and  decided  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  construction; 
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that,  in  fact,  no  knowledge  of  the  coal  in  the  Matanuska  region 
existed,  and  that  it  had  no  influence  upon  the  intention  to  construct 
the  road  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks;  that  the  road  to  Matanuska 
was  an  afterthought  of  quite  a  long  period. 

I  am  preparing  a  summary  of  this,  as  rapidly  as  I  can,  which  I 
will  submit  to  the  committee.  If  it  gets  here  in  time  before  you  close, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  have  you  consider  the  propriety  of  in- 
serting it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  close  to-day.  Judge. 

Mr.  Patrick.  And  if  you  conclude  not  to  put  it  in,  we  will  furnish 
it  to  the  Senators  for  their  information.  I  do  not  wish  to  impose 
upon  the  extent  of  the  record  nor  upon  the  patience  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  deem  it  due  to  ourselves,  in  view  of  the  charges  that 
have  been  made — ^and  they  are  very  serious  charges,  which  we  know 
to  be  mistaken — that  these  corrections  shall  be  placed  at  least  before 
the  committee  membership. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  that  when  the  committee  is 
ready  to  consider  this  hearmg  they  may  allow  an  argument  on 
the  evidence  for  a  limited  period  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  the  evidence  before  this  committee.  That  is  only  a  sug- 
gestion on  my  part,  but  it  is  a  matter  I  am  going  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  For  instance,  we  would  probably  limit 
your  argument  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  and  on  behalf  of  these  other 
gentlemen  to  a  certain  length  of  time.  What  are  your  ideas  on  that, 
Senator  Walsh  and  Senator  Chamberlain? 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  the  most  of  this  has  been  argued  as  we 
have  proceeded. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  possibly  we  might  give  them  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  Judge  Wickersham  said  all  he  had  to 

say. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  told  you  all  the  facts  and  have  made  all  the 
argument  I  wish,  and  do  not  want  to  s^  anything  more  myself. 

Mr.  Ryan.  So  far  as  t  am  concerned,  1  am  through. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  an  argument  would  be  simply  a 
repetition  of  what  these  gentlemen  have  already  said,  because  much 
of  this  has  been  in  the  nature  of  argument  as  it  has  been  presented 

to  us. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  really  did  not  understand  that  Judge  Patrick 
had  addressed  himself  very  directly  to  the  question  of  Government 
construction  of  railroads. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  certainly  will  not  make  any  objection  to  the 
committee  hearing  Judge  Patrick. 

Mr.  Patrick,  i  do  not  propose  to  repeat  any  portion  of  my  former 
argument,  and  only  ask  what  in  reason  may  oe  acceptable  to  the 
committee,  whether  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  less. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  you  wanted  was  to  say  something  in  con- 
nection with  this  foreclosure  proceeding? 

Mr.  Patrick.  The  foreclosure  proceeding  and  the  charge  which 
appears  to  be  perhaps  a  very  controlling  factor  in  public  opinion  and 
in  the  minds  generally  of  Congress,  that  the  Morgan-Guggenheim 
interests  have  some  control  over  the  Alaska  Northern — ^the  fact  is  our 
road  has,  for  some  time,  been  the  only  rival  to  Guggenheim  control 
or  monopoly  in  Alaska.    I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  at  liberty  to 
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express  myself  until  I  have  consulted  with  my  clients,  but  it  so 
happens  I  have  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  two  years  ago,  had  coal 
been  opened  in  any  manner,  our  road  would  have  locked  horns  with 
the  Guffgenheims  to  an  extent  that  certainly  would  have  deprived 
them  of  any  chance  of  a  monopoly  in  Alaska  transportation.  Very 
many  statements  interjected  before  this  committee  were  directly  in 
issue  in  the  foreclosure  proceedings,  as  the  cost  of  the  road,  the  pro- 
moters' ignorance  of  the  existence  of  coal,  etc.,  and  decided  in  fevor 
of  the  contentions  now  advanced  for  the  company. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  find  it  difficult  to  see  how  the  foreclosure  pro- 
ceeding could  demonstrate  that  fact. 

Mr.  JPatrick.  They  put  the  road  in  entirely  different  hands,  sup- 
posedly, at  that  time,  ampl^  able  to  finance  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  me  inquire  what  information  has  come  to  the 
ccmimittee  from  Mr.  Perkins,  who  was  asked  to  appear  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Ballaine's  statement! 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  sent  him  a  copy  of  your  statement, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes;  I  sent  him  a  letter  and  a  copy  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  has  been  notified! 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  would  it  do  to  wire  him  if  he  will 
appear  before  the  committee! 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  desires  that,  we  will  have  him 
wired  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  It  has  since  developed  that  the  Morgan  interests 
appear  in  connection  with  the  Copper  River  Railroad,  and  in  that 
situation  of  affairs  I  should  imagine  there  would  be  some  disposition 
on  their  part  to  construct  their  competing  lines.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  near  anything  Mr.  Perkins  might  have  to  say  about  condi- 
tions up  there. 

Mr.  feALLAiNE.  He  has  had  the  opportunity.  He  has  se&i  a  copy 
of  what  I  said. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  shall  not  insist  on  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  care. 

The  Chairman.  I  really  do  not  believe  we  would  gain  anything 
by  it.    He  realizes  the  character  of  the  examination  wnich  has  been 

foing  on  here.  Mr.  Ballaine  has  given  him  an  opportimity  to  be 
ere. 

Senator  Walsh.  Let  us  have  a  statement  in  the  record  from  Mr. 
Ballaine  as  to  what  his  commimication  was. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  will  make  my  communication  to  Mr,  Perkins  a 
part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  this  closes  the  hearing.  I  will  mstruct 
the  clerk  of  this  committee  to  compile  an  addenda  containing  the 
letters  and  matters  referred  to  the  committee,  to  be  printed  follow- 
ing the  last  of  the  reported  hearings. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  May  19,  WIS. 
Hon.  Ket  Pittman, 

United  States  Senate, 

Dear  Sir:  I  return  herewith  the  copy  of  my  testimony  beforo 
your  committee.  I  am  sending  also  a  copy  of  W.  A.  Langille's  report 
of  1904  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  which  constituted  the  basis  for  the 
addition  of  that  area.  There  is  inclosed  also  a  report  by  Mr.  Lan- 
gille  pf  February  6,  1908,  recommending  the  Knik  addition.  As  I 
explained  to  the  committee,  I  do  not  find  in  my  records  the  report 
showing  the  recommendations  on  which  the  addition  around  Prince 
William  Sound  was  made. 

I  inclose  a  map  of  the  main  portion  of  the  Chugach  Forest. 

I  was  reque?tied  to  send  certain  correspondence  with  the  Alaska 
Central  Railroad  regarding  the  cutting  of  timber  off  of  their  right 
of  way.    These  papers  are  being  copied  and  will  be  sent  later. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  S.  Graves,  Forester, 

Proposed  Forest  Reserve  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska. 
[By  W.  A.  I^ngiUe,  expert,  Forest  Service,  October-December,  1904.] 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  Forester  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  an  examination  of  the  lands  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  was  made  by  the  writer  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  with  some  few  extra  days  in  December  spent  along 
the  line  of  the  railway  leading  from  Seward. 

Between  Valdez  and  Seward  tTavel  was  performed  in  the  small 
steam  launch  Anrde^  of  EUamar,  Capt.  James  Battels,  owner  and 
pilot. 

After  a  few  days  spent  near  Seward  a  dory  was  purchased  on 
Kenai  Liake,  and  the  journey  to  Kenai,  on  Cook  Inlet,  made  down 
the  Kenai  River  and  lakes  in  this  boat,  interrupted  by  an  overland 
trip  to  the  mining  towns  of  Sunrise  and  Hope,  on  Turnagain  Arm. 
From  Kenai  dory  and  outfit  were  taken  on  the  steamship  Tyonic  tc 
Seldovia,  where  a  native  boy,  Alsenti  Roman,  was  employed  a? 
^ide  and  packer.  The  journey  to  the  head  of  Coal  Bay  was  madr 
m  the  boat,  thence  overland  to  Kussilof  Lake  and  back,  with  sid^« 
trips  from  different  points  along  the  shores  of  Coal  Bay. 

This  itinerary  covered  all  important  points  of  the  region  except 
the  ocean  side  of  the  peninsula  from  Seldovia  to  Resurrection  Bay, 
tlie  open  sea  being  too  rough  at  this  time  of  the  year  ix>  attempt  coast- 
ing in  a  small  boat  along  this  rock-bound  shore. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  maps  of  the  interior,  except  the  charts,  which 
are  very  erroneous  as  to  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  positions  were 
determined  as  nearly  as  possible  by  esftimating  distance  and  by 
compass  bearings,  and  no  great  accuracy  is  claimed  for  them. 

The  writer  is  grateful  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  many  con- 
siderations and  courtesies  shown  by  every  one  met,  especiallv  so  to 
those  who  extended  the  hospitality  of  home  and  camp  in  true  frontier 
style. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Kenai  Peninsula  is  an  elongated  area  of  land  lying  in  a  gen- 
eral northeast  and  southwest  direction,  almost  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  Prince  William  Sound,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Cook  Inlet,  and 
Turnagain  Arm.  It  is  situated  between  the  fifty-ninth  and  sixty- 
first  degrees  of  north  latitude  and  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-second  degrees  of  west  longitude  and  is  152 
miles  long,  its  greatest  width  being  118  miles,  with  an  approximate 
area  of  6,463  square  miles,  or  4,136,320  acres. 

The  word  "  Kenai "  is  the  Bussian  term  for  summer  land,  and  in 
the  early  history  of  their  occupancy  it  was  a  well-populated  region, 
rich  in  furs,  abounding  in  game,  and  its  waters  teeming  with  salmon 
and  other  fish,  its  tolerable  climate  and  system  of  penetrating  water- 
ways offering  many  inducements  to  these  early  explorers,  which  were 
utilized  to  the  utmost. 

The  principal  of  these  waterways  are  Coal  Bay,  Kuesilof  River  and 
Lake,  tne  Kenai  River  and  lakes,  and  Tumagam  Arm,  which  almost 
severs  the  peninsula  from  the  mainland  and  is  noted  for  its  extremely 
high  tides,  which  rise  over  45  feet. 

The  Kenai  lakes,  with  the  connecting  rivers,  nearly  cross  the 
peninsula  in  its  widest  part,  being  easily  passable  for  small  boats 
going  down,  but  difficult  of  ascent,  owing  to  the  swift,  rocky  rapids, 
which  are  frequent.  The  Kuesilof  River  is  short  and  swift  above 
tidewater,  the  lake  an  admirable  sheet  of  water,  30  miles  long,  reach- 
ing across  the  plateau  land  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Kachemak  and  Coal  Bays  are  a  deep  indentation  from  Cook  Inlet 
on  the  southwest  end  of  the  peninsula,  while  on  the  ocean  side  is  a 
series  of  bays  and  harbors  extending  into  and  around  the  shores  of 
Prince  William  Sound. 

Resurrection  Bay  is  the  most  important  of  these,  being  the  terminus 
of  the  projected  railway  to  the  Yukon  and  other  valleys  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  others  are  little  known,  except  Port  Wells,  noted  for  its 
large  and  numerous  glaciers. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

In  a  general  way  the  peninsula  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
topographic  regions — ^the  easterly  entirely  mountainous,  the  westerly 
an  uneven  plateau  of  varying  elevations. 

The  mountainous  portion  is  the  greater,  made  up  of  a  range  of 
extremely  rugged  mountains  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  in  altitude,  the 
valleys  for  the  most  part  ice  filled  to  a  general  elevation  of  2,000  to 
4,000  feet,  the  ice  uniting  in  a  compact  body,  with  its  tentablelike 
arms  spreading  in  every  direction,  large  and  more  numerous  on  the 
coast  side,  where  nearly  every  embayment  receives  one  of  these  living, 
moving  ice  tongues,  some  reaching  to  the  waters,  others  backing  a 
small  area  of  useless  glacial  debris. 
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From  Prince  William  Sound  to  Cape  Elizabeth  the  coast  line  is 
made  up  of  steep,  generally  rough,  rocky  slopes  rising  to  the  sharp 
aretes  above  the  ice-filled  valleys  and  defiles,  with  a  narrow  fringe 
of  forest  clin^g  to  the  rocky,  treacherous,  surf-bound  coast,  whUe 
away  from  this  is  a  desolate  waste,  as  yet  too  new  from  the  hands  of 
nature  to  serve  human  needs. 

Extending  from  the  head  of  Resurrection  Bay  are  two  separate 
vaUeys  reaching  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Kenai  Kiver,  which  cut  in 
twain  this  ice-mantled  range  of  mountains,  making  possible  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  a  well-sheltered  deep-water  harbor,  free 
from  ice  the  year  round,  through  the  only  low  pass  unobstructed  by 

flacial  ice  in  this  whole  Alaskan  coastal  range.  The  valley  followed 
y  the  railroad  is  narrow,  uneven,  and  well-forested  to  the  divide, 
700  feet  in  altitude,  then  dropping  to  the  Snow  River  Valley,  thence 
to  the  Kenai  Lake,  the  mountains  rising  steeply  from  this  typical, 
U-shaped,  glacial  valley  until  the  stream  reaches  the  plateau  region. 

The  Resurrection  River  Valley  from  the  junction  of  Bear  Creek, 
4  miles  from  the  bay,  is  narrow,  its  flow  a  gravel  flood  plain,  with 
poorly  timbered  slopes  connecting  with  the  valley  of  Russian  River, 
a  tributary  of  Kenai  River,  whicn  enters  between  the  two  lakes.  A 
series  of  narrow  forested  vaUeys  penetrates  the  lower  ice-free  moun- 
tains between  the  Kenai  River  and  Tumagain  Arm,  all  containing 
auriferous  gravels  of  more  or  less  value,  at  present  the  most  resource- 
ful section  of  the  peninsula,  also  giving  the  most  promise  for  the 
future. 

The  Cook  Inlet  side  of  the  peninsula  is  an  uneven  plateau,  rising 
gradually  from  the  shore  line  to  the  mountains,  except  where  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  range  by  Coal  Bay, 

The  west  shore  line  of  this  bay  is  a  steep  bluflP  400  feet  high, 
seamed  with  exposed  coal  veins  dipping  to  the  north.  From  this  bluff 
the  land  rises  with  a  gentle  slope  to  a  general  elevation  of  1,600  feet, 
its  extreme  height  being  about  2,000  feet  on  Caribou  Mountain.  The 
general  elevation  of  1,600  feet  reaches  well  across  toward  the  inlet, 
an  area  free  from  surface  rock  or  gravel,  with  a  seemingly  fertile 
organic  soil,  supporting  a  scattered  forest  ^owth,  the  intervening 
glades  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  "  blue  joint,"  the  low  places  of 
the  usual  swampy  nature.  The  drainage  of  this  region  «  to  the 
inlet,  Anchor  Point  River  being  the  largest  stream,  and  this  only  a 
creek,  leading  down  a  forested  depression. 

North  of  Caribou  Mountain  this  high  ground  breaks  down  to  an 
elevation  of  200  to  300  feet  sloping  to  Sheep  Creek,  rising  to  800  feet 
on  the  divide  between  Sharp  Creek  and  Kussilof  Lake,  soon  reach- 
ing the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  snow  line  from  there.  The  ridge 
land  breaks  steeply  around  Kussilof  Lake  near  its  head  at  the  foot 
of  the  range,  a  broad,  rising  plateau  ridge,  separating  the  lake  from 
the  Kenai  River  Valley.  A  low  swampy  area^  with  numerous  lakes 
and  ponds,  occupies  the  re^on  from  the  Kenai  Valley  to  Turnagain 
Arm,  drained  by  the  Chicaloon  River  and  locally  known  as  the 
Chicaloon  Flats,  a  noted  moose  range. 

This  entire  plateau,  high  and  low,  is  an  area  of  good,  loamy  soil, 
deep  enough  of  be  of  value  as  agricultural  land.  Most  of  the  lower, 
dry  portions  along  the  edges  of  the  actual  stream  valley,  is  well 
drained,  easily  cleared,  fertile,  and  will  no  doubt  be  a  farming  and 
grazing  region  of  some  importance  in  the  distant  future. 
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FORESTS. 

The  Kenai  Peninsula,  possessed  of  such  an  interestingly  diversified 
topography,  of  such  climatic  differences,  and  of  such  a  variety  of 
latent  resources,  has  a  no  less  heterogeneous  forest  growth,  which 
combines  every  class  of  Alaskan  forest,  with  the  exception  of  only 
four  conifers,  namely,  the  fir,  Ahies  amabilis  (t),  the  red  cedar. 
Thuja  plicata^  the  black  pine,  Phvus  contorta^  and  the  yellow  cedar, 
Chamaocyparis  nootkatensis^  the  latter  found  in  Prince  William 
Sound. 

Fringinff  the  steep,  rocky  shores  of  the  many  embayments  of 
Prince  William  Sound  and  the  open  ocean  coast,  is  a  type  of  gener- 
ally poor  forest,  in  many  places  withered  and  blasted  oy  the  sweep 
of  wmds  from  the  near-oy  glaciers,  struggling  to  attain  the  size  and 
dignity  of  trees  adapted  to  the  uses  of  mankind,  but  succeeding  only 
in  the  sheltered  depressions  and  ravines,  and  around  the  coves,  where 
a  somewhat  greater  accumulation  of  organic  soil  has  fostered  their 
growth,  a  small  part  of  what  is  at  most  a  very  restricted  area  for  so 
great  an  extent  of  territory.  Along  the  shores  of  Port  Wells  and  its 
system  of  deep  fiords,  there  is  no  commercial  timber  at  all.  The  for- 
ests are  made  up  of  Sitka  spruce,  Picoa  sitchenais^  coast  hemlock, 
Tsuga  heterophylla^  and  alchek^  Tsuga  mortensianOj  the  latter  the 
dominant  tree.  Viewed  from  a  distance  these  slopes  present  a  dense, 
well-forested  appearance,  but  when  examined  the  trees  prove  to  be 
stunted  and  depressed,  offering  no  inducements  to  lumbermen.  Oc- 
casional areas  of  from  50  to  100  acres  of  a  better  class  are  found,  with 
30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  growth  spruce,  some  of  these  trees  36  inches 
in  diameter  and  120  to  130  feet  high,  but  the  usual  run  of  the  best 
spruce  is  from  16  to  24  inches,  with  2  to  4  logs  in  a  tree,  few  with  even 
one  log  clear.  These  better  areas  are  so  scattered  that,  classed  as  u 
whole,  the  forest  is  little  better  than  a  ^ood  woodland  type  in  iia 
yield  of  saw  timber,  but  with  a  quality  suitable  for  ties,  short  piling, 
etc. 

The  timl)er  line  as  affected  by  exposure  varies  from  an  elevation 
of  300  feet  in  the  gulches  back  from  the  beach  line  to  over  1,450 
feet  (HI  the  slopes  racing  the  Sound  waters,  where  exposed  to  the 
southerly  winds. 

To  the  westward  of  Port  Nell  Juan  (locally  known  as  Kings  Bay) 
there  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  forest  character  with  a  de- 
crease in  nmnbers,  size,  and  quality  of  the  coast  hemlock,  which 
ceases  entirely  at  Port  Bainbridge,  none  being  found  west  of  Cape 
Puget,  where  the  spruce  becomes  the  dominant  tree  along  the  lower 
levels,  the  alchek  most  numerous  in  the  upper  zone  but  common  on 
all  exposed  places  near  sea  level. 

Days  Harbor  is  the  first  bay  on  the  mainland  coast  which  has  any 
extent  of  commercial  forest,  some  very  good  spruce  suitable  for 
lumber  of  any  kind  growing  in  the  gulches  and  on  the  slopes  along 
its  shorefe. 

As  before  stated,  no  examination  was  made  of  the  coast  from 
Resurrection  Bay  to  Kachemak  Bay,  but  it  is  known  to  be  a  rough, 
"rugged  shore,  with  very  little  forest  generally,  but  some  good  timber 
is  reported  around  Port  Dick,  Port  Chatham,  and  Port  Graham — 

*  The  Aleut  name  of  this  tree  used  locally  by  whites. 
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locally  English  Bay — though  in  the  two  latter  places  the  Cook  Inlet 
Coal  Fields  Co.  failed  to  find  suitable  piling  for  their  dock  at  Homer. 

On  the  shores  of  Resurrection  Bay  a  good  spruce  forest  is  found, 
with  an  area  of  overmature,  decaying  spruce  extending  up  the  valley 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  the  fet  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Bear 
Lake,  where  it  is  being  rapidly  cut  out  for  railroad  purposes.  Fol- 
lowing the  line  of  the  railroad  from  this  valley  the  forest  maintains 
its  coastal  character,  with  the  Sitka  spruce  dominant,  to  Kenai  Lake, 
there  gradually  merging  into  the  inland  or  plateau  type,  denoting 
by  a  change  in  species  and  a  marked  deterioration  in  size  and  quality 
or  the  conifers,  the  cottonwoods  alone  maintaining  their  usual  stand- 
ard of  height  and  diameter.  The  dominant  tree  in  this  new  type  is 
the  Picea  canadensis^  with  a  mixture  of  alchek,  Tsv^ha  mertenstana^ 
Cottonwood,  Pojmlus  halsamifera^  quaking  aspen,  Populus  tremu- 
loides^  and  birches,  Betula  papyrifera  and  Betula  occidentalis.  The 
alchek  is  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  valleys  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Turnagain  Arm,  there  down  to  sea  level.  The  Cottonwood 
grows  almost  to  timber  line;  some  of  the  largest  specimens  seen 
were  at  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet.  The  aspen  ciiooses  the  southern 
exposures,  while  the  birches  are  found  everywhere ;  some  of  the  best 
groves  were  seen  where  the  timber  meets  the  shrub  alder  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  mountains.  Another  spruce,  Picca  mariana^  was  seen  in 
the  swamps  of  the  plateau,  especially  on  the  Chicaloon  Flats,  a  small 
scrubby  tree,  rarely  attaining  a  diameter  of  6  inches,  a  dwarf  beside 
the  stunted  white  spruce. 

The  peninsula  forests  attain  their  greatest  elevation  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain  valleys,  in  a  few  instances  creeping  up  the  shoulder 
of  some  mountain  unswept  by  snow  slides  to  an  altitude  of  2,500 
feet,  the  general  timber  line  being  from  1,200  to  1,600  feet,  but  in 
manj^  places  as  low  as  600.  In  the  white  spruce  zone  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  trees  are  large  enough  to  maKe  12-inch  lumber.  The 
average  breast-high  diameter  of  the  best  of  it  is  below  this,  and  when 
the  entire  area,  with  its  quantity  of  small,  dwarfed,  and  stunted 
trees,  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  amount  of  10-inch  lumber  is 
small.  The  miners  of  the  Sunrise  district  during  the  past  eight 
years  have  exploited  almost  the  entire  forest  area  of  the  Sixmile  and 
Canyon  Creek  Valleys  to  obtain  lumber  for  sluice  boxes,  so  infrequent 
are  trees  of  a  suitable  diameter. 

The  entire  plateau  region  has  no  forest  of  a  reallv  commercial 
type,  but  it  has  not  been  classed  as  woodland  because  ot  the  existence 
in  restricted  areas  of  trees  suitable  for  building  material  for  local 
use,  and  they  might  also  be  of  value  in  the  future  for  stulls,  lagging, 
trestle  timbers,  and  other  mining  purposes.  Birches  form  a  large 
part  of  this  plateau  forest,  but  are  smalt  in  size,  rarely  over  10  inches, 
the  largest  seen  being  21  inches,  and  averaging  less  than  5  inches. 
The  large  ones  are,  as  a  rule,  decayed  in  the  heart,  a  shell  of  sap 
being  practically  the  only  sound  wood  in  the  tree,  and  are  at  present 
of  no  use  except  for  wood.  On  the  south  slope  of  Kussilof  Lake  two 
willows,  Sadix  alaxansis  ( ?),  were  seen,  one  17  and  one  21  inches  in 
diameter,  both  short  bodied,  branching  a  few  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  badly  decayed — a  very  unusual  size. 

Along  both  shores  of  Coal  Bay  and  on  the  elevated  plateau  be- 
tween it  and  Cook  Inlet  the  forest  condition  is  poor.  While  there 
is  a  fair  stand  of  trees  for  the  region,  they  are  practically  gone. 
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Along  the  bay  shore  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  older  standing  trees  are 
dead,  and  on  the  high  plateau  80  to  100  per  cent  are  dead  but  still 
standing,  having  evidently  all  died  about  the  same  time.  They  are 
being  succeeded  by  a  new  growth  seemingly  not  as  thrifty  as  their 
pre^cessors ;  those  of  to-dav  are  very  limby,  short  bodied,  and  have 
a  rapid  taper.  This  growth  has  not  yet  grown  to  lumber  size,  the 
largest  being  only  12  to  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  without  care  their 
future  is  destruction  by  fire. 

The  best  stands  of  clean,  thrifty  birch  were  seen  between  the  spruce 
and  alder  growth,  at  an  ^evation  of  800  to  1,000  feet,  on  the  divide 
between  Sheep  Creek  and  Kussilof  Lake,  the  al>sence  of  &llen  logs 
or  forest  litter  being  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  tangle  of  down  tr^ 
in  the  spruce  forest. 

Observations  in  the  plateau  region  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  swamp  area,  which  has  been  encroachiiif 
on  the  forest  for  ages,  and  there  is  every  evidence,  indicated  by  old 
logs  and  decayed  stumps  of  large  size,  that  a  prehistoric  for^  of 
greater  proportions  once  existeo,  probably  destroyed  by  fire  before 
the  Russian  occupancy  of  the  region,  each  succeeding  generation 
diminishing  in  size  and  quantity  until  they  are  reduced  to  their  pres- 
ent impoverished  state,  when  the  new  era  in  the  country's  history 
demanas  the  best  that  is  or  was  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  new 
empire. 

The  entire  forested  area  aggregates  1,784,203  acres,  divided  as 
follows : 

Acres. 

Timber  forest 435.070 

Birch 16,815 

Woodland 920,114 

Burned  over 88,947 

Mountain  grassland 131, 0*4 

Marsh 24,701 

Barren  land 2,519,004 

The  following  are  the  principal  forested  localities,  with  approxi- 
mate areas  and  quantities: 


Resurrection  Bay  region  (Sitlca  spruce  dominant  tree;  most  of  lumber  trees 
old  and  overmature,  affected  in  the  heart;  best  lumber  area  on  peninsula): 

Spruce,  5  M  per  acre 

Alchek,  800  feet  per  acre 

Days  Harbor  (timber  same  character  as  Hesurrection  Bay;  harbor  open;  little 
cnance  for  rafting  timber;  land  nearly  all  st«ep;  12,000,000  to  15.000,000  accessi- 
ble):  Spruce  and  alchek ,  5  M  per  acre 

Cape  Puget  to  Days  Harbor  (spruce  dominant:  not  accessible;  steep  clifTs; 
heavy  surf):  Spruce,  some  alchek,  3  M  per  acre 

Shores  of  Prince  William  Sound,  steep  ground;  alchek  dominant;  some  hem- 
lock and  spruce;  1,750  feet  per  acre 

KbDBi  Lake  region;  everything  over  8  inches  counted,  in  white  spruce;  domi- 
nant tree ;  2  M  per  acre 

Tumagain  Arm  riBgion;  mixed  spruce  and  alchek;  2  M  per  acre 

Rwurrection  Creek;  timber  poor;  spruce  and  alchek 

Sixmile  River  and  Canton  Creek;  nearly  all  spruce;  I  M  per  acre 

Quartz  Creek;  all  spruce;  poor  green  timber  on  sides;  1  M  per  acre 

Kenai  River  and  tributaries;  spruce  and  cottonwood  on  low  land;  few  alchek 


60,570 


on  hiffh  ground;  1  M  per  acre i 

Indian  River;  all  spruce;  few  good  trees.  IJ  M  per  acre 


Southside  KwnilorLake:  spruce;  timber  small;  birch  plentiful;  1 M  per  acre. . 

C/oal  Bay,  east  side;  spruce:  rou^h  ground:  30  to  40  per  cent  dead;  1 M  per  acre. 

Anchor  Point  River;  spruce;  fair  for  region;  IJMperacre 


Total 

Birch  forest.  3  to  5  cords  per  acre 

Woodland;  mixed  birch,  aspen,  and  spruce  forest  suitable  for  wood  and  small 
mining  timbers;  750  feet  per  acre. . , 


Board  feet. 


8,643 

10.867 

80.179 

46.656 

8,736 

24.768 

22.464 

6.912 

52,998  ; 
2.880 
43.200 
17,730 
20.384 


302,850.000 
48.466.000 


43.215.000 

32,601.000 

140.313.QOO 

98.312.000 
17,472.000 
24.768.000 
22.464.000 
6,912.000 

52,908.000 
4.320.000 
43.200.000 
17,730.000 
30.576.000 


481.088 
16.815 

920.114 


909.270.000 
67,200.000 

690.086.000 
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MERCHANTABLE  TIMBER. 

The  term  "merchantable  timber,"  susceptible  of  so  many  different 
applications,  is  here  used  to  designate  forest  areas  producing  timber 
suitable  for  any  purpose  other  man  wood,  such  as  the  needs  of  an 
isolated  mining  region  would  demand  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
quality. 

For  saw  timber  spruce  is  the  tree  usually  sought,  and  the  standard 
type 'of  tree  desired  is  far  superior  to  the  forest  average,  resulting  in 
the  waste  of  interior  stuff  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  quality  wanted. 

On  the  shores  of  Prince  William  Sound  there  is  no  quantity  of 
good  timber,  but  small  isolated  tracts  of  fair  hemlock  are  found, 
though  too  infrequent  to  be  logged  as  such  alone.  Westward  of 
the  sound  waters  the  spruce  is  of  better  quality  and  there  are 
limited  areas,  such  as  found  in  Puget  Harbor  and  Days  Harbor, 
with  stands  upward  of  20  M  per  acre,  but  the  open  waters  and  at- 
tendant surf  almost  prohibit  its  utilization,  and  the  forest  Rowing 
on  the  steep,  surf-bound  cliffs  between  these  bays  is  not  available  at 
all.  Resurrection  Bay  is  sheltered  and  in  summer  its  timber  can  be 
obtained,  though  its  steep  sides  make  logging  difficult.  West  of 
here  timber  is  not  considered  of  a  quality  or  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  used  until  Port  Dick  is  reached,  and  if  the  mineral  prospects 
develop  the  available  supplj  will  probably  be  utilized  on  the  ground. 

The  spruce  forest  body  in  the  valley  at  the  head  of  Resurrection 
Bay  is  the  best  of  the  entire  peninsula,  selected  tracts  cutting  25 
to  35  M  per  acre  suitable  for  heavy  railroad  timbers.  While  the 
per  cent  of  clear  stuff  is  small,  the  timber  is  of  a  fair  average  quality. 
The  stand  is  reduced  by  defect  and  poor  tracts  of  second  growth  to 
about  5  M  per  acre  as  an  average. 

After  crossing  the  divide  and  entering  the  white  spruce  {Picea 
canadensis)  region  the  timber  is  of  value  for  local  use  only,  there 
being  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  stand  large  enough  to  make  12-inch 
lumber,  and  the  railroad  contractors  are  exploiting  the  entire  Kenai 
Lake  region  to  obtain  ties  for  the  line  from  the  lake  to  the  arm.  The 
value  or  the  timber  in  this  region  is  due  to  the  need  of  it  for  future 
mining  operations,  for  which  much  can  be  used  that  is  not  of  value 
for  any  other  purpose. 

UNDERGROWTH. 

The  undergrowth  of  the  region  is  of  no  importance  as  a  protection 
to  the  soil,  and  has  no  economic  value  in  its  relation  to  the  resources 
of  the  region  or  to  the  forest  growth.  The  tree  willows,  shrub 
alders,  etc.,  have  a  future  value  as  wood,  and  are  now  used  to  some 
extent. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  shrubs  and  undergrowth  of  the  region 
in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Shrub  alder Xlnus  sinuata. 

Tree  alder Alnus  (?). 

Tree  willow Saliv  alaxensis. 

Tree  willow fialix  sitchensia  i'i). 

Shrub  willow Salix  harclayi. 

Devil's  club Echinopanax  honidum. 

Red  elder mamhucuH  pubens. 

Highbush  cranberry Viburnum  panciflorum. 
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Saliuonberry :/^tf&fM  ttpvctabili^. 

Huckleberry Vaccinium  afajrvnMs. 

Blueberry Vaccinium  uUginoHum. 

Mountain  ash t^orbUM  mmhucifolia. 

Ground  Juniper Junipcrin  communis. 

In  addition  to  these  are  many  annual  and  perennial  plants  which, 
with  the  great  quantities  of  grass — a  kind  of  "blue  joint"*'  resembling 
a  coarse  redtop — grow  very  rank  in  the  mountains  and  plateau 
region,  particularly  so  on  the  high  plateau  west  of  Coal  Bay.  This 
grass,  like  the  hemlock  seedlings  oi  the  coast  side,  quickly  succeeds 
an^  disturbance  of  existing  conditions,  growing  especially  rank  and 
thick — often  over  6  feet  in  height — in  burned  areas,  like  bracken 
ferns  of  the  Pacific  coast,  starting  in  new  burns  almost  before  the 
ashes  are  cold.  When  green  in  summer  it  makes  an  excellent  feed  for 
any  kind  of  stock,  but  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  before 
the  new  green  grass  gets  well  started,  is  the  cause  and  origin  of  many 
forest  fires. 

REPRODUCTION. 

In  the  coast  forests  the  young  hemlock  and  spruce  quickly  restock 
any  disturbed  forest  conditions  and  will  always  maintain  themselves 
to  a  certain  degree  of  usefulness,  but  the  new^  growth  is  not  as  clean 
of  limbs  or  so  tall  as  the  older  one,  where  seen,  usually  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  old  Indian  village  where  conditions  were  not  the  best. 

In  the  mountain  sections,  where  fire  is  each  year  encroaching  on 
the  forest  area,  the  reproduction  of  the  conifers  is  almost  hopeless. 
Between  Kenai  Lake  and  Sunrise  the  forests  are  largelv  burned,  and 
not  over  50  spruce  seedlings  were  seen  along  40  miles  of  trail.  Along 
the  Kenai  River,  in  the  plateau  region,  w^ere  there  is  a  good  soil, 
a  few  spruce  saplings  were  seen  in  a  burn  14  years  old  mixed  with  a 
growth  of  auakm^  aspen,  birch,  and  willow ;  but  the  first  growth,  as 
a  general  tiling,  is  of  the  broad-leaved  variety,  and  when  this  nas 
almost  attained  its  growth,  then  begins  the  restocking  of  the  spruce, 
the  young  trees  protected  by  the  short-lived  deciduous  trees  until  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  forest  all  indicates  that  this  system 
has  gone  on  fur  many  years,  at  least  since  the  Russian  occupancy, 
there  being  many  evidences  of  their  old  cuttings  restocked  m  this 
way. 

AH  the  conifers  of  this  region  are  prolific  seeders,  many  small 
trees  bearing  cones  which  all  seem  to  be  productive,  and  there  are 
usually  sufficient  seed  trees  in  the  burned  areas  to  readily  restock 
them,  and,  in  the  plateau  region  particularly,  there  is  a  good  soil 
which  should  readily  promote  a  forest  growth,  but  for  some  reason 
they  do  not  get  a  start  and  grow  slowly  when  they  do.  On  the  whole 
the  reproducing  powers  of  this  forest  are  not  very  encouraging, 
emphasizing  the  need  of  care  for  the  existing  trees. 

FIRES. 

Fire  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  forests  of  the  moimtain  and  plateau 
regions.  The  fire  season  begins  about  May  15  and  lasts  until  August 
The  first  month  of  this  period  is  the  most  dangerous,  when,  as  a  rule, 
the  skies  are  clear,  with  prevailing  westerly  winds  which  d^  the 
dead  grasses  and  plants  until  they  are  like  tinder  and  catch  fire  at 
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the  least  opportunity,  the  fire  spreading  rapidly,  killing  everything 
in  its  way.  Between  Coal  Bay  and  the  inlet  where  the  grass  grows 
luxuriantly  and  there  are  many  down  trees,  fire  is  particularly 
dangerous. 

In  the  Hope  and  Sunrise  districts  fires  have  killed  most  of  the 
much-needed  timber.  In  1896,  the  year  of  the  rush  to  these  "dig- 
gings,'' fire  swept  up  Canyon  Creek,  burning  nearly  every  cabin  on 
the  stream  and  destroying  most  of  the  timber.  The  season  was  very 
dry,  and  the  himdreds  of  men  working  along  the  creek,  putting  in 
wing  dams  and  doing  other  work,  had  accumulated  much  litter  and 
dead  tops,  which,  when  set  on  fire  through  carelessness,  resulted 
disastrously  to  these  forests,  and  they  show  no  signs  of  recovering. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  thought,  and  undoubtedly  is  in  part  a  fact, 
that  forest  fires  destroyed  the  mosquitoes  which  were  such  an  annoy- 
ance, and  they  were  set  for  this  purpose.,  with  the  result  that  much 
of  the  timber  is  gone  and  the  mosquitoes  mostly  there  yet. 

Fires  were  sometimes  set  to  clear  the  rank  growth  of  grass  from 
the  mining  ditches  when  being  repaired  in  the  spring.  These  causes, 
with  the  usual  amount  of  carelessness,  see  each  year  a  new  area  of 
burn  added  to  the  already  proportionally  large  one. 

Much  of  the  plateau  region  is  burned,  especially  along  the  Kenai 
River  on  both  sides. 

The  extension  of  the  railroad  into  this  fire  area,  with  its  accumu- 
lation of  tops  and  forest  debris  along  the  line,  adds  a  new  menace 
to  the  living  forest,  especially  with  wood-burning  engines,  such  as 
are  used  now. 

The  attention  of  the  management  of  the  railroad  was  called  to 
this  fact,  and  they  contemplate  the  use  of  spark  arresters, 'which  will 
be  a  precaution,  if  not  a  safeguard. 

RESOURCES   AND   INDrSTRIES. 

Like  most  of  Alaska,  the  fisheries  and  mineral  wealth  are  the 
present  and  prospective  resources. 

Two  salmon  canneries  were  in  operation  on  the  Cook  Inlet  shore, 
but  one,  located  on  the  Kenai  River,  1  mile  above  its  mouth,  was 
burned  last  spring.  The  other  is  located  on  the  mouth  of  the  Kus- 
silof  River,  owned  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  having  a 
capacity  of  30,000  cases  per  season.  The  fish  were  taken  from  the 
Kenai  and  Kussilof  Rivers,  both  prolific  salmon  streams.  Little  use 
is  made  of  the  forests  by  this  enterprise,  as  all  of  their  building  and 
box  material  is  shipped  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  only  native 
timebr  used  is  firewood  and  trap  poles  and  stakes,  several  nundred 
of  the  latter  being  cut  each  season. 

The  immense  coal  deposits  of  the  Coal  Bay  region  are  practically 
undeveloped,  the  quality  of  the  coal  offering  little  inducement  to 
go  on  with  work  now  started.  The  most  extensive  development  work 
was  done  on  the  west  end  of  the  Homer  Spit.  This  work  was  begun 
in  1894  by  the  Alaska  Coal  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  taken  over  in  1899 
by  the  Cook  Inlet  Coal  Fields  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the 
existing  improvements  made  by  them.  A  dock  was  built  at  deep 
water  on  the  end  of  the  spit,  and  7  miles  of  railroad  connect  with 
the  mines.  The  first  loads  of  coal  brought  to  the  dock  in  1900  are 
still  in  the  cars,  where  left  on  the  tracK  at  that  time.    Mr.  S.  F. 
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Pemberthy,  the  resident  manager,  was  hopeful  of  a  renewal  of  the 
work,  but  this  is  doubtful,  as  there  is  no  local  market,  and  the 
quality — a  light  lignite — does  not  warrant  shipment. 

Coal  is  also  found  alon^  the  west  shore  of  the  bay  and  was  seen 
on  both  sides  of  Sheep  Creek  some  distance  up  the  valley.  It  is 
being  exploited  near  Port  Graham,  but  no  extensive  work  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  Pemberthy  found  the  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Homer  too 
small  for  cutting  into  mining  timbers  suitable  for  their  purpose; 
the  only  use  it  could  be  out  to  was  for  stuUs  and  lassing. 

In  1902  the  Aurora  Gold  Mining  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  put  up 
buildings  and  shipped  machinery  to  Aurora,  on  the  east  side  of 
Coal  Bay,  for  the  development  of  a  gold-bearing  quartz  vein,  but  it 
was  reported  valueless  by  the  engineer  who  experted  the  property, 
and  ihe  machinery  is  still  on  the  dock. 

Quartz  of  good  assay  value  has  been  found  around  Port  Dick,  and 
the  discoverers  expect  to  develop  a  paying  mine  next  season. 

Placer  gold  is  found  nearly  everywhere  on  the  peninsula;  aban- 
doned workings  and  unused  hydraulic  outfits — ^the  derelicts  which 
mark  the  scene  of  wrecked  hopes — are  frequently  found.  The  only 
paying  placer  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Hope  and  Simrise,  where  gold 
was  first  discovered  in  1891.  A  good  strike  in  1895  caused  the  stam- 
pede to  that  section  in  1896,  and  active  mining  has  been  carried  on 
since.  The  camp  has  never  been  considered  rich,  the  individual 
miner  realizing  uttle  more  than  a  "  grubstake "  from  year  to  year, 
but  recent  hydraulic  workings  have  produced  more  gold,  the  ship- 
ments in  19C4  being  double  mose  of  anv  previous  season,  promising 
much  better  things  for  the  future.  Oonsiderable  money  is  being 
sp>ent  for  dredgers  and  hydraulic  machinery,  the  former  to  work  the 
deep  gravel  or  the  stream  beds,  the  latter  to  develop  the  bench  dig- 
gings, which  heretofore  have  been  worked  but  slightly. 

Copper  ore  is  being  developed  on  Lynx  Creek  with  uncertain 
results,  and  prospects  are  being  developed  slowly  all  over  the  penin- 
sula, but  so  far  no  quartz  mine  is  on  a  paying  basis. 

Up  to  this  time  work  has  gone  on  in  a  slow  way,  the  peninsula 
attracting  little  attention  except  as  a  game  region,  being  considered 
out  of  the  world  and  difficult  of  access.  The  most  important  event 
in  its  history  was  the  beginning  of  construction  work  on  the  Alaska 
Central  Railway,  to  run  from  Seward,  on  Resurrection  Bay,  to  some 
point  on  the  Yukon  River. 

For  some  time  the  future  of  this  enterprise  was  in  doubt;  but  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  those  interested  the  building  of  the 
road  is  an  assured  fact,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  extend  the 
line  at  least  100  miles  next  season.  The  exact  route  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined, surveying  parties  being  in  the  field  at  the  present  time,  select- 
ing the  most  feasible  route  to  and  beyond  Tumagain  Arm,  where 
some  engineering  difficulties  will  have  to  be  overcome.  The  proposed 
route  will  lead  up  the  Matanuska  Valley,  tapping  the  valuable  de- 
posits of  hard  bituminous  coal  known  to  exist  tnere,  and  then  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  Tanana^  where  the  recent  placer  discoveries  are 
attracting  hundreds  of  mmers. 

The  construction  of  this  railroad  is  drawing  heavily  on  the  timber 
resources  of  the  land  contiguous  to  its  line,  saw  timber  being  taken 
from  homesteads,  placer  claims,  and  all  private  holdings,  without 
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consent  of  the  claimants  and  in  spite  of  their  protests.  It  is  the 
company's  intention  to  cut  timber  at  the  present  mill  site  to  be  trans- 
ported 60  miles  before  the  mill  will  be  moved.  If  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  build  snow  sheds  on  Turnagain  Arm,  the  demand  for  timbei 
for  this  work  will  affect  the  supply  available  for  the  miners  on  the 
adjacent  creeks. 

The  establishment  of  this  all-American  railroad  to  the  interior  of 
Alaska,  through  the  most  resourceful  of  all  of  its  territory,  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  cause  of  a  considerable  influx  of  people,  who  will 
develop  the  latent  wealth  of  the  countiy  in  what  is  now  a  veritable 
wilderness,  just  awakening  to  a  realization  of  its  possibilities. 

LUMBERING. 

Until  the  past  year  very  little  lumbering  has  been  done  on  the 
peninsula,  and  this  was  in  connection  with  some  mining  enterprise. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  miners  and  others  using  lumber  whipsawed 
what  they  needed.  The  miners  cut  their  supply  in  the  idle  season, 
costing  about  $50  per  M  delivered.  Whipsawyers  were  paid  $4  per 
day  each,  two  men  cutting  from  200  to  300  feet  per  day.  In  the 
Turnagain  Arm  region  trees  suitable  for  10  and  12  foot  tapered  sluice 
bottoms  were  not  readily  found,  few  trees  cutting  more  than  two 
logs,  and  many  only  one  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Tne  Coast  Range  Mining  Co.,  of  Hope,  working  on  a  quartz  pros- 
pect, operating  in  connection  with  the  Palmer  Creek  Mining  Co.  and 
tJie  Bear  Creek  Mining  Co.,  working  placer  ground  in  that  vicinity, 
have  a  steam  mill  with  a  cutting  capacity  of  10  M  per  day,  but  owing 
to  the  small  size  of  the  timber  tne  output  averaged  from  6  to  8  M  per 
day  for  the  first  season,  when  300  M  was  cut  in  a  six- weeks  run,  be- 
ginning in  July,  1904.  Of  the  amount  Mr.  Buzard,  the  acting  super- 
intendent of  the  property,  stated  that  a  very  little  over  4  M,  or  only 
13J  per  cent,  maoe  12-inch  lumber;  the  most  of  it  cut  into  1^  by  6, 12 
feet  long.  Anything  that  would  work  into  a  2  by  6  was  cut,  and  by 
using  a  gang  edger  everything  possible  was  gotten  out  of  the  logs  12 
feet  long,  running  10  to  12  per  M,  the  trees  yielding  two  and  some- 
times three  logs,  often  only  one.  Alchek  is  largely  cut,  and  Mr. 
Buzard  thinks  that  for  mining  purposes  it  is  superior  to  the  spruce, 
being  clearer  and  stronger. 

The  mill  wages  are  the  same  as  paid  to  miners,  $3  per  day  and 
board.  The  logging  done  by  this  company  last  winter  was  the  first 
winter  wage  woAing  ever  done  in  the  camp.  The  loggers  were  paid 
$1.86  per  day,  working  time,  horses  being  used  to  haul  the  logs. 
Mr.  Buzard  had  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  logs  at  the  mill.  The 
timber  was  cut  on  their  Bear  Creek  placer  ground,  yielding  from  2 
to  3  M  per  acre  of  spruce  and  1  to  2  M  of  alchek  in  the  best  bodies 
of  it. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Carter,  superintendent  of  the  Kainbow  Creek  Mining 
Co.,  who  is  also  superintendent  of  the  construction  of  a  $76,000 
dredging  plant  to  be  operated  on  Palmer  Creek,  stated  that  his  com- 
pany was  putting  in  a  small  steam  mill  on  Rainbow  Creek  on  the 
north  side  of  the  arm,  opposite  Hope,  to  cut  lumber  for  their 
hydraulic  plant  on  that  stream. 

The  mill  has  cutting  capacity  of  20  M  per  day,  lumber  to  be  cut 
on  the  company^s  placer  holdings  for  their  own  use. 
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A  so-called  sawmill  was  reported  on  Bertha  Creek.  It  is  a  whip- 
saw  run  by  water  power,  with  a  capacity  of  400  feet  per  day,  the 
owner  having  a  contract  to  furnish  N.  P.  White,  a  mine  operator 
in  that  vicinity,  with  14  M  of  flume  material  for  season  of  1905. 

The  Cook  Inlet  Coal  Fields  Co.,  of  Homer,  put  up  a  small  mill, 
with  a  capacity  of  3  to  4  M  per  day,  and  cut  about  20  M,  tiien  shut 
down,  the  product  being  too  small  for  mining  purposes  and  costing 
more  than  I^uget  Sound  lumber  delivered  on  their  dock.  The  exces- 
sive cost  was  due  to  the  expense  of  getting  out  sound  logs  of  a  size 
suitable  for  their  purpose.  Mr.  Pemberthy  stated  that  if  operations 
were  resumed  all  their  lumber  and  piling  would  be  imported  from 
Seattle,  as  the  material  obtained  locally  costs  too  much  and  is  not 
up  to  the  standard  required  for  such  work  except  for  stulls  and 
lagging. 

A  small  mill  was  put  up  on  Kenai  Lake  in  1900,  but  the  Kenai 
Lake  Mining  Co.,  who  built  it,  quit  work  soon  after  it  started,  and 
nothing  was  ever  done  with  it.  A  small  mill  was  put  up  on  Indian 
River  near  the  head  of  Kussilof  Lake  last  year  to  cut  mining  mate- 
rial, but  it  never  cut  anything  to  speak  of. 

The  most  extensive  lumber  cutting  on  the  peninsula  is  being  done 
by  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  Co.^s  mill,  now  located  in  the  Bear 
Lake  Valley  about  6  miles  from  Seward. 

This  mill  was  first  erected  on  the  Seward  town  site,  a^id  started 
running  September  15,  1903,  cutting  4  to  5  M  per  day  until  March, 
1904,  when  the  cut  was  increased  to  7  M  per  day,  sawing  railroad 
timbers  with  some  commercial  lumber  worked  off  of  the  logs  in 
slabbing  them  to  a  requisite  size  for  railroad  purposes.  In  July  of 
this  year  the  mill  was  moved  to  its  present  location  and  the  lumber 
cutting  stopped,  the  demand  for  trestle  timbers  crowding  the  mill  to 
its  greatest  capacity.  The  cut  now  averages  about  13  M  per  day, 
a  shameful  amount  of  waste  being  slabbed  off  of  the  logs  to  be 
burned. 

Logging  is  done  by  contract,  at  $4  per  M,  Scribner  scale,  the  railway 
company  furnishing  the  engine  and. cable.  Logging  was  being  done 
about  l|  miles  from  the  miU,  hauling  the  logs  by  train ;  but  the  new 
setting  IS  near  the  mill  and  the  cutting  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
The  present  contractor,  Mr.  J.  D.  Johnston,  is  working  a  crew  of 
13  men,  at  an  average  wage  of  $3.50  per  day,  putting  in  about  13  M 
per  day.  The  ground  is  even,  with  a  good  down  grade,  12  inches 
of  dry  snow  making  ideal  logging  conditions.  The  uneven  growth 
of  the  timber  necessitates  frequent  moves,  from  200  to  500  M  being 
obtained  at  a  setting.  The  best  timber  yields  25  to  30  trees  per 
acre  suitable  for  their  purpose,  averaging  about  1,000  feet  per 
tree,  cutting  from  2  to  5  16-ioot  logs. 

The  settlers  along  the  railroad  nave  strongly  protested  against 
the  company  taking  timber  from  their  homesteads,  but  to  no  avail : 
and  the  United  States  commissioner  at  Seward  advised  them  that 
they  had  no  redress  in  the  matter.  Mr.  A.  W.  Swanitz,  chief 
engineer  and  manager  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railway,  statcKl  that 
they  were  advised  by  the  registrar  of  the  United  States  land  office 
at  Juneau  that  they  were  privileged  to  cut  on  any  locations  made 
subsequent  to  the  preliminary  location  of  the  railroad  line.  So  far 
the  company  have  cut  between  4,000  and  4,500  M,  Of  this  amount 
about  100  M  was  sold  to  the  commissary  people  and  others  connected 
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with  the  railroad.  In  the  first  14  miles  of  line,  9,200  linear  feet  of 
trestle  was  put  in.  The  bents  are  made  of  round  and  the  mudsills 
of  hewn  timbers. 

Mr.  Swanitz  stated  that  timber  for  the  first  50  miles  of  track 
would  be  cut  at  the  present  mill  site,  as  there  was  no  saw  timber  in 
that  distance.  The  next  mill  sit«  is  to  be  located  on  the  north  side 
of  Tumagain  Arm  where  good  timber  is  again  found,  then  moving 
to  the  Matanuska  Valley. 

A  wood-burning  locomotive  is  used,  which  consumes  2^  cords  of 
wood  per  day,  and  the  electric  plant  uses  4^  cords,  costing  $3  per 
cord,  some  being  cut  by  settlers.  Mr.  Swanitz  stated  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  ties  was  34  cents,  while  Mr.  F.  Young,  who  is  tie  inspec- 
tor, stated  that  16  cents  was  paid  for  ties  piled  in  the  woods  and  20 
cents  when  piled  along  grade. 

Tie  contracts  are  let  to  persons  cutting  on  land  recorded  as  home- 
i;teads  3^  miles  from  Seward,  the  ties  tor  use  on  terminal  grounds 
near  town  and  anywhere  needed. 

The  Yakutat  Lumber  Co.  are  shipping  lumber  from  their  mills  at 
Yakntat  for  this  market  as  well  as  from  their  mills  at  Ballard,  Wash. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  lumber  per  M  feet  at  Seward  in 
October,  1904: 

Pnjfet  Sound  fir: 

Rough $25.00 

Sized 28.00 

Rustic 35.00 

Flooring 35.00 

Dressed 35.00 

Yalvutat  spruce: 

All   kinds 25. 00 

Shingles   (per  M) 3.50 

Lumber  prices  at  Sunrise  and  Hope,  October,  1904 : 

Puget  Sound  flr: 

Rough,  any  liind $30,  0(>-$40. 00 

Flooring,  etc 40.00-  47.50 

Freight  on  lumber.  Seattle  to  Uo\te 21.  (Kl 

Spruce  wood,  i)er  cord,  at — 

Seward 4.  50 

Sunrise 3.  00 

SETTIJ^.MENTS. 

The  region  is  sparsely  settled,  with  few  people  living  outside  of 
the  villages. 

Seldovia  has  15  whites  and  al)out  75  or  80  natives.  The  whites  are 
traders  and  prospectors;  the  natives  live  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

Anchor  Point  has  8  or  10  whites — beach  miners  and  traders — and 
a  few  natives. 

Ninilchek  was  a  one-time  Russian  penal  colony;  it  has  about  00 
natives. 

Kenai  is  a  .sightly  village  of  about  200  inhabitants.  Russian  and 
native,  with  a  few  white  men.  Hunting  and  fishing  occupations  are 
followed.     Natives  make  a  good  living. 

Hope  is  a  mining  town,  with  a  winter  population  of  about  100; 
200  men  on  creeks  in  mining  season. 

Sunrise  is  a  mining  town;  winter  population,  125;**200  or  more  on 
(reeks  in  vicinity  during  mining  season. 
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Along  the  Kenai  River  perhaps  half  a  dozen  men  winter,  hunting 
and  trapDing,  and  as  many  more  on  CJoal  Bay  and  Sheep  Creek. 

Sewara  has  a  resident  population  of  200.  There  are  several  stores 
and  saloons,  a  hotel,  etc.,  supported  by  the  railroad  entirely.  The 
company  contemplates  the  extension  of  their  dock  privileges  and  the 
construction  of  machine  shops,  etc.,  early  next  season,  which  will 
increase  the  population  materially. 

ALIENATED  I^NDS. 

The  practice — under  the  fee  system — of  accepting  for  record  in 
the  recording  offices  notices  of  location  of  both  mineral  and  home- 
stead entries  so  imperfect  in  description  as  to  leave  it  to  the  ima^- 
nation  of  the  reader  to  determine  their  situation,  and  in  some  m- 
stances  the  area,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  definitely  determine 
the  location  or  amount  of  alienated  lands,  and  the  following  are 
given  as  best  ascertainable  from  the  records: 

Acres. 

Scrip  on  Bear  Cove,  Coal  Bay 150.0 

Scrip  on  Seward  town  site 160.0 

United  States  agricultural  experiment  station,  Kenai 320.0 

Russian  Churcli  site,  Kenai 20. 0 

Cannery  site,  Kussilof -  20.0 

Store  site,  Kenai .  7  A 

32  homestead  entries,  Kenai 9,894.0 

32  coal-land  entries,  Kenai 7,500.0 

340  gold-placer  entries 6, 800.  0 

80  quartz  entries 1,650.0 

240  placer-oil  entries 31,195.0 

Totel 57, 769. 7 

The  oil-placer  locations  were  for  the  most  part  made  in  1903,  and 
they  will  revert  to  the  Government  unless  tne  usual  course  of  re- 
locating them  on  Januarv  1,  1905,  is  pursued,  as  no  assessment  work 
has  been  done.  These  locations  are  made  in  groups  of  12  to  20 
160-acre  tracts,  by  the  same  individuals,  resorting  to  a  rearrangement 
of  the  names  on  each  new  tract. 

The  largest  block  of  land  acquired  under  the  rights  of  placer-oil 
locations  is  by  the  Alaska  Colonization  &  Development  Co.,  an 
organization  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  ArizcMia,  the  head 
office,  24  State  Street,  New  York  City,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Finnish  colony  on  and  about  the  shores  of  Coal  Bay 
for  the  purpose  of  developingthe  fisheries,  coal,  mineral,  agricultural, 
and  grazing  resources.  Mr.  El.  S.  Churchill  is  the  general  manager, 
visiting  the  company's  headquarters  at  Port  Axel — Bear  Coye--each 
summer.  Mr.  J.  A.  Carlson  is  in  charge  of  the  property,  living  on 
the  ground  the  year  round.  Soldiers"  additional  homestead  scrip 
was  used  to  obtain  title  to  four  parcels  of  land  aggregating  150 
acres  on  Bear  Cove,  which  is  subaivided  into  town  Tots,  a  rough, 
uneven  tract,  useless  for  any  purpose.  Mr.  Churchill  has  a  home- 
stead of  217.2  acres  located,  which  he  visits  yearly,  and  the  company 
has  seven  160-acre  tracts  of  gold  placer  surveyed  and  recorded,  where 
there  is  no  gravel,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Coal  Bay,  along  Fox 
River  and  up  Sheep  Creek,  they  have  surveyed  74  claims,  46  of 
which  are  on  record.  Some  development  work  has  been  done  on  some 
coal  lands  near  Fox  River,  and  8  miles  of  wagon  road  have  been  cut 
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up  Sheep  Creek  for  assessment  work  on  the  oil  land.  On  paper  they 
have  a  proposed  railroad  from  Bear  Cove  to  Fox  River:  the  evident 
purpose  is  stock  jobbing  and  would  bear  investigation. 

The  other  extensive  plaoer-oil  locations  are  made  by  different 
parties  claiming  six  to  twenty  160-acre  tracts,  using  8  or  10  names, 
the  locations  made  by  one  or  two  persons  as  agents  for  the  others. 
These  oil  claims  cover  much  of  the  forest  land  of  the  vicinity,  and 
are  located  for  speculative  purposes  only,  there  being  no  oil  rigs  or 
development  work  of  any  kind. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Tumagain  Arm  placer  claims  are  located  to 
secure  possession  of  timber,  which  is  both  scarce  and  valuable.  The 
larger  concerns  do  this  to  prevent  individuals  obtaining  the  timber, 
who  would  hold  it  for  a  consideration. 

Most  of  the  homesteads  have  been  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Resur- 
rection Bay  since  the  railroad  work  started,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
some,  at  least,  are  made  to  obtain  the  timber,  though  a  few  expect 
to  try  the  development  of  agriculture  and  dairying  in  expectation 
of  the  growth  of  Seward  as  a  railway  terminus. 

On  most  of  these  homesteads  the  soil  is  shallow,  overlying  glacial 
gravel,  and  the  land  is  of  more  value  for  its  forest  than  it  will  be 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  locations  made  in  other  sections  of 
the  peninsula  are  evidently  made  in  good  faith,  there  being  no 
speculative  incentive  and  a  lack  of  timber  on  them. 

This  location  of  homesteads  in  the  best  timbered  areas  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  will  continue  to  the  detriment  of  the  forests  of 
the  region  and  be  of  little  use  to  the  individuals,  for  the  present  at 
least. 

CLIMATE. 

The  following  temperature  and  precipitation  records  taken  at 
Orca  and  the  experimental  station  at  Kenai  from  the  Weather 
Bureau  reports  are  the  only  data  available  for  the  region. 

Orca  is  probably  colder  than  Seward,  with  an  equal  amount  of 
precipitation,  and  is  a  fair  average  of  the  coast  of  Prince  William 
Sound.  Kenai  is  drier  and  colder  than  Seldovia,  warmer  than  Hope 
and  Sunrise,  with  an  equal  amount  of  precipitation. 

The  rain-laden  winds  are  from  the  south  to  southeast,  at  times 
furious  gales  along  the  coast  Southwest  to  northwest  winds  on  the 
inlet  side  are  dry  and  frequently  cold.  The  prevailing  winter  winds 
are  from  the  north,  blowing  very  cold  when  sweeping  across  the 
glaciated  mountains. 

Very  little  snow  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Seldovia,  and  the  ther- 
mometer barely  reaches  zero.  Seward  is  apt  to  have  4  to  6  feet  of 
snow,  8  or  10°  below  zero  a  minimum,  with  frequent  rains  on  the 
coast  all  winter.  Sunrise  and  Hope  have  12  inches  of  snow  on  an 
average;  45  to  60®  below  zero  is  not  uncommon  in  winter.  Kenai 
Lake  and  river  valleys  have  18  to  30  inches  of  snow;  the  tempera- 
ture down  to  40°  below. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Representing,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  earliest  settled  portions  of 
Alaska,  and  possessing,  on  its  Cook  Inlet  side  particularly,  a  climate 
which  compares  favorably  with  that  of  northern  New  £ngland,  it 
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seems  remarkable,  if  the  region  was  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
that  this  industry  should  not  have  been  developed  to  some  extent  at 
least.  The  early  Russian  settlers  made  attempts  at  gardening,  and 
the  natives  have  followed  this  practice  for  many  years,  cultivating 
small  gardens,  but  not  producing  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves. 

Garden  crops  of  the  hardier  sorts  do  well ;  the  potatoes  grown  here 
are  watery  and  have  a  "  sweetish  "  taste  similar  to  that  of  a  frozen 
one;  grains  will  not  mature,  but  produce  an  excellent  straw  for  hay, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  cure  because  of  the  cloudy,  rainy  weather 
which  prevails  during  the  haying  season.  The  entire  region  is  sub- 
ject to  early  and  late  frosts,  which  are  detrimental  to  vegetable 
growth,  and  even  in  the  sheltered  mountain  valleys  the  nights  are 
cool. 

The  cost  of  clearing  and  breaking  farm  land  on  the  experimental 
station  farm  at  Kenai  was  $60  per  acre,  where  there  was  a  second- 
growth  forest  with  few  trees  of  any  size.  In  the  vicinity  of  Skalahk 
Lake  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Kenai  River  for  some  distance  below 
the  lake,  there  is  a  burned-over  area  of  a{)parently  g[ood  soil  which 
lies  fairly  level,  oflfering  the  best  opportunity  for  agriculture  of  any 
place  on  the  peninsula,  but  its  isolation  will  prohibit  its  occupancy 
for  many  years  to  come. 

With  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  agriculture  possibilities  of  this  region,  the  writer  fails  to 
see  where  the  opportunity  offers.  There  are  many  men  living  in 
Alaska  who  make  it  their  home  from  year  to  year,  who  are  acquainted 
with  its  resources,  who  believe  in  its  future  and  are  willing  to  engage 
in  any  enterprise,  especially  farming,  if  it  promised  to  be  even  mod- 
erately lucrative,  but  the  fact  remains  that  none  are  attempting  it  as 
a  business,  and  few  as  an  experiment.  A  farmer  can  not  live  without 
a  market,  and  until  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  developed 
sufficiently  to  create  one,  few  will  attempt  to  eke  out  an  existence 
wrought  from  the  soil  amid  these  ice-laden  hills,  whose  chill  is  fatal 
to  their  enterprise. 

GRAZING. 

The  grazing  resources  of  the  region,  like  its  agricultural,  is  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  demonstrate  its  possibilities. 

A  few  cattle  are  kept  on  the  experimental  farm  at  Kenai,  which 
are  fed  about  five  months  of  the  year,  and  a  few  are  owned  by  the 
natives  there,  which  get  very  fat  in  the  summer  season  and  seem  to 
do  fairly  well  without  much  feed  in  the  winter,  but  spring  finds  them 
very  poor.  Horses  and  cattle  both  nearly  maintain  themselves  on  the 
Homer  Spit,  supported  by  a  nutritious  salt  grass,  growing  on  the 
open  spit  where  the  snow  is  swept  clean  nearly  all  winter  and  the 
grass  starts  early  in  the  spring.  These  animals  rarely  go  into  the 
hills  to  feed,  even  when  the  early  grass  is  at  its  best.  Insects  are  very 
troublesome  in  the  summer,  but  stock  which  becomes  acclimated  seems 
to  thrive  in  spite  of  them. 

Like  farming,  this  industry  is  entirely  in  the  future,  awaiting  a 
market  to  develop  it. 

GAME. 

The  Kenai  Peninsula  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  home  of 
the  largest  moose  and  has  some  of  the  largest  and  fiercest'  bears 
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laiown  to  the  world,  and  the  rock-ribbed,  ice-bound  fastnesses  of 
its  mountains  are  the  home  of  the  mountain  sheep,  whose  pursuit 
amid  the  crags,  declivities,  and  emerald  vales  in  the  high  elevations 
of  scenic  mountains  is  the  most  fascinating  of  hunting  sports.  A  very 
few  caribou  are  known  to  still  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Caribou  Moun- 
tain, at  one  time  the  home  of  immense  bands,  now  nearly  extinct. 
Brown  and  black  bears  frequent  the  stream  valleys;  porcupines 
and  rabbits  are  numerous;  the  spruce  grouse  is  very  common;  ptar- 
migan abound  above  timber  line,  and  waterfowl  are  very  plentiful 
in  the  Chicaloon  Flats  region.  Fur-bearing  animals  are  quite  plenti- 
ful and  are  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  the  natives. 

The  general  range  of  the  moose  is  coincident  with  that  of  the 
white  spruce  {P.  canadensis),  but  a  few  have  strayed  across  the  low 
pass  and  been  killed  near  Resurrection  Bay.  They  are  most  numer- 
ous in  the  region  between  Coal  Bay  and  the  inlet,  where  the  range 
conditions  are  almost  ideal,  made  up  of  maple  forest  and  brush 
cover,  with  sufficient  ponds  and  open  ground  above  timber  line  to 
aiford  an  opportunity  for  escaping  insect  pests  in  the  summer.  This 
territory  also  includes  the  range  of  the  remaining  half  dozen  caribou. 
The  Chicaloon  Flats  is  another  favorite  moose  range  not  much 
hunted. 

The  best  sheep  ranges  are  on  the  west  slopes  of  Sheep  Creek,  no 
one  knowing  how  far  they  penetrate  the  range,  but  probably  no 
great  distance.  About  the  glacier  at  the  head  of  Skalahk  Lake  is 
another  favorite  haunt,  and  some  think  the  largest  band  range  the 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  Kenai  Lake  between  Vickery  Creek 
and  Snow  River.  They  formerly  kept  to  the  lake  slopes,  but  the  con- 
tinued blasting  on  the  railroad  and  the  increased  number  of  hunters 
have  driven  them  back  to  the  head  of  Snow  River.  Most  of  the 
sheep  on  the  peninsula  are  in  these  three  localities. 

Outside  of  the  mining  districts  the  furs  and  game  have  been  a 
source  of  livelihood  for  all  the  natives  and  many  of  the  whites  of 
the  Cook  Inlet  region.  The  issuance  of  permits  for  the  killing  of 
game  by  trophy  hunters  was  the  means  of  bringing  a  nimiber  of 
people  to  the  peninsula  each  year,  who  employed  guides  and  packers 
and  spent  a  liberal  amount  of  money  in  any  community  they  were 
in.  Mr.  George  S.  Mearns,  the  storekeeper  at  Kenai,  estimated  that 
stopping  the  issue  of  permits  meant  a  loss  of  $4,000  to  the  natives 
of  that  place,  and  the  Seldovia  natives  also  felt  the  loss  of  this  trade, 
and  incidentally  the  traders  did  also. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  abuse  of  permits,  as  many  hunters  allow 
too  short  a  time  to  obtain  their  trophies  and  kill  all  good  specimens, 
taking  away  the  best.    As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  Mr.  Mearns  sug- 

fested  that  trustworthy  guides  be  licensed,  and  Mr.  Pemberthy,  of 
lomer,  has  proposed  that  permits  be  recorded  and  a  certified  cony 
be  posted  at  the  point  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  hunter,  ana  a 
copy  also  be  posted  in  the  party's  main  camp.  The  citizens  are 
jealous  of  the  permit  system  and  would  readily  report  any  abuse  of 
permits  if  they  knew  tne  privileges  granted. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  white  men  of  the  region  wantonly  slaughter 
game,  and  little,  if  any,  that  they  kill  goes  to  waste. 

The  Indians,  to  whom  the  game  means  so  much,  are  the  only 
wanton  destroyers,  and  so  strong  is  the  inherent  blood  lust  within 
them  that  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  kill  when 
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chance  affords.  Another  evil  is  the  practice  of  traders  grubstaking 
natives  to  hunt  heads,  one  case  coming  to  notice  where  three  large 
heads  were  said  to  have  been  gotten  in  this  way  this  season. 

The  natives  aver  that  20  years  ago  there  were  no  moose  on  the 
peninsula  at  all  and  that  they  were  most  numerous  about  7 
years  ago,  when  the  large  influx  of  white  men  took  place.  There  is 
a  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  found  now.  Some  who  have 
lived  here  since  1897  think  there  are  more,  others  say  less,  but  they 
are  still  fairly  numerous,  and  a  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  they  are  maintaining  themselves,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  their  destruction  by  strict  enforcement  of  the  game  laws  and, 
if  necessary,  the  placing  of  a  bounty  on  wolves,  which  all  old-timers 
concede  kept  them  down  in  the  early  days. 

SENTIMENT. 

The  "old-timers"  fear  a  curtailment  of  time-honored  frontier 
privileges  by  the  creation  of  a  forest  reserve,  but  realize  the  necessity 
of  timber  preservation  and  the  prevention  of  fires,  as  it  affects  their 
future  welfare.  Part  of  the  element  which  has  followed  the  railroad 
are  mostly  transients,  who  are  indifferent  to  anything  affecting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country ;  others  are  looking  to  the  immediate 
present  and  the  spoliation  of  anything  that  offers  immediate  recom- 
pense and  condemn  any  movement  which  would  hinder  their  pur- 
pose, without  a  thought  of  the  future.  A  few  realize  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  movement  and  heartily  support  it,  but  the  majority 
are  entirely  indifferent. 

conclusionb'  and  recommendations. 

In  a  region  so  remote  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  its  resources 
undeveloped,  its  inhabitants  scattered  throughout  an  almost  untram- 
meled  wilderness,  wrestling  with  untoward  circumstances  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  to  the  needs  of  mankind  a  land  which  offers  so  little 
and  demands  so  much,  the  question  of  creating  a  forest  reserve  does 
not  present  the  arguments  usually  brought  up  where  the  preservation 
of  watersheds  and  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply  is  so  vital  to 
the  interests  of  all  the  people,  and  it  seems  a  far-fetched  idea  to 
seriously  contemplate  forest  preservation  where  there  is  so  little 
apparent  need  of  it  and  so  little  to  preserve. 

Here  the  living  forest,  though  small  in  size,  is  the  product  of 
many  years  ^owth,  whicn,  when  destroyed,  does  not  seem  to  thrive 
under  the  civilizing  hand  of  mankind,  and  so  slow  is  this  growth  that 
the  seedlin&s  of  to-day  will  be  of  little  use  at  the  end  of  this  century. 
There  is  r^atively  small  area  of  timber  forest,  every  foot  of  which 
will  some  time  be  needed.  The  forest  cover  in  its  primal  state  is  also 
very  essential  to  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  living  game,  which 
represents  the  best  types  of  its  kind  and,  if  cared  for,  will  be  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  and  pleasure  to  the  world  for  many 
years  to  come. 

There  is  a  distant  future  before  this  region  when  the  people  will 
need  every  bit  of  forest  product,  and  the  preservation  of  the  forest 
for  its  forest  worth,  in  behalf  of  those  to  come,  is  the  most  that  can 
be  said  for  it;  and  in  consideration  of  this  and  tiie  other  circum- 
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stances  mentioned  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  creation  of  .the 
Kenai  Forest  Reserve,  to  wit :  Beginning  at  the  most  westerly  point 
on  the  shore  line  of  Portage  Bay;  thence  alon^  the  southerly  shore 
line  of  said  bay  to  the  shore  line  of  Prince  William  Somid ;  thence 
following  the  general  mainland  shore  line  of  said  sound  in  a  south- 
erly direction  to  Cape  Puget;  thence  continuing  in  a  general  south- 
westerly direction  along  the  general  mainland  shore  line  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  mainland  shore 
line ;  thence  westerly  to  midchannel  in  Cook  Inlet ;  thence  northerly 
up  midchannel  in  said  inlet  to  a  point  opposite  the  midchannel  line 
of  Tumagain  Arm;  thence  easterly  up  this  midchannel  line  to  the 
most  easterly  point  on  the  shore  line  of  said  arm;  thence  easterly 
across  the  "  Portage  "  to  the  most  westerly  point  on  the  shore  line  of 
Portage  Bay,  the  place  of  beginning.  And  it  is  further  recommended 
that  laws  be  enacted  for  preventing  the  alienation  of  large  tracts  of 
the  public-timber  lands,  under  the  guise  of  the  placer  laws,  by  power 
of  attorney.  And  it  is  further  recommended  that  certain  portions  of 
the  area  included  in  the  bounds  of  the  recommended  Kenai  Forest 
Reserve  be  made  ^ame  preserves  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  game 
species  of  the  region,  one  to  be  located  so  as  to  include  a  favored 
habitat  and  brewing  gjround  of  the  mountain  sheep  (Ovis  daUi 
kenaienses) ^  another  to  include  the  year-round  haunts  of  the  moose 
(Alee  ameriearms  gigas)^  and  the  range  of  the  few  remaining  caribou 
{Rangifer  granti).  For  the  first,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  an 
area  to  include  the  headwaters  of  both  branches  of  Sheep  Creek,  ex- 
tending 10  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  timber  line  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Sheep  Creek  Valley;  for  the  second,  I  would  suggest  an 
area  20  miles  long  by  13  miles  wide,  the  center  of  its  northern  end 
about  opposite  the  T  spit,  1  mile  south  from  the  shore  line  of 
Kussilor  Lake,  to  include  the  Caribou  Mountains. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  few  interests  to  be  conserved  in  this  comparatively  large  area 
do  not  demand  the  usual  number  of  patrols  in  a  reserve  of  this  size. 
The  fire  control  must  be  largely  by  the  moral  support  of  the  resi- 
dents, its  necessity  impressed  by  the  presence  of  a  few  rangers.  Ex- 
cept in  the  mining  region,  which  is  largely  burned,  there  is  nowhere 
sufficient  people  to  cope  with  a  forest  fire  once  under  way  in  the  dry 
grass  and  moss. 

There  will  be  few  timber  sales  at  present,  and  these  in  the  mining 
region  of  Tumagain  Arm  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Seward. 

For  the  present  the  needed  rangers,  working  under  the  direction 
of  a  general  supervisor  for  Alaskan  reserves,  would  be  located  as 
follows: 

Ranger  in  charge  located  at  Kenai  Lake,  covering  region  from 
Seward  to  Skalahk  Lake;  service  the  year  around;  travel  on  lake  and 
rivers  by  canoe.  Tumagain  Arm  watershed,  headquarters  at  Sun- 
rise ;  service,  12  months ;  one  ranger ;  travel  on  foot. 

Game  region  of  Kussilof  Lake,  from  head  of  Sheej)  Creek  to 
Skalahk  Lake;  headquarters  at  Kelly's  sawmill,  Kussilof  Lake: 
post  office,  Kenai;  service.  May  1  to  August  15;  one  ranger;  travel 
by  canoe  on  lake,  on  foot  across  country. 
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Coal  Bay  region,  head  of  bay  to  Anchor  Point;  headquarters  at 
Homer;  service,  from  May  1  to  August  15;  one  ranger;  travel  by 
dory  on  bay,  on  foot  inland. 

Saw  timber  of  good  quality  should  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of 
$1.50  per  M  board  feet. 

Ties,  eiich |0. 02i 

Mining  timbers,  per  M  board  feet .50 

PUlng,  per  linear  foot .01 

Green  spruce  wood,  per  cord .2r» 

Dry  spruce  wood,  per  cord .12i 

Green  birch  or  alder  wood,  per  coixi .12* 

These  prices  are  applicable  where  there  are  communities  of  size, 
with  liberal  construction  of  free-use  privileges  to  individuals  where 
isolated  and  attempting  the  development  of  the  country. 


Report  on  Proposed  Addition  to  the  Chugach  National  Forest, 

Knik  Addition,  Alaska. 

(By  W.  A.  Langille,  forest  supervisor.  Forest  Service,  Feb.  6,  1908.) 

LOCATION. 

This  proposed  addition  to  the  Chugach  National  Forest  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  mainland  lying  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Chugach 
Mountains,  and  between  these  mountains  and  the  waters  of  Turna- 
gain  Arm  and  Knik  Arm,  its  northeast  boundarv  defined  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Knik  River,  with  an  approximate 
area  of  1,050,525  acres. 

In  its  geographical  position  this  area  is  not  a  part  of  the  Chugach 
Forest,  being  separated  from  the  settled  and  operative  part  of  it  by 
the  almost  impassible  glaciated  Chugach  Mountains. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  greater  portion  of  this  area  is  occupied  by  the  western  slope 
of  the  Chugach  Mountains,  which  have  an  extreme  elevation  of 
5^000  to  6,0M  feet.  A  spur  of  this  range  extends  along  the  north 
side  of  Turnagain  Arm,  breaking  down  steeply  in  its  approach 
toward  Point  Campbell.  Most  of  the  Turnagain  Arm  shore  is  very 
precipitous,  the  heights  scarred  and  seamed  by  many  snowslides, 
four  of  the  largest  reaching  tidewater  between  tne  head  of  the  Arm 
and  Glacier  Creek.  Several  short  stream  valleys  cut  this  flank  of 
the  range.  The  principal  ones  are  Twenty  Mile,  Peterson,  Kern, 
Glacier,  Bird,  Inaian,  and  Rainbow  Creeks.  Most  of  them  have  a 
short  drainage,  the  valleys  narrow,  with  a  steep  gradient.  Between 
Knik  Arm  and  the  range  there  is  an  uneven  extent  of  land,  ris- 
ing from  the  marginal  tide  level  lands  along  the  Arm,  in  a  series 
of  benches  and  sloping  plateaus  to  the  higher  base  of  the  slopes  of 
the  snow-crested  mountains,  which  gradually  close  in  as  the  head 
of  the  Arm  is  approached,  until  uiey  reach  tidewater  near  the 
mouth  of  Knik  River. 

Beginning  at  Point  Campbell  this  low  area  is  marked  by  inter- 
vals of  swamp,  dotted  with  ponds  and  lakes,  the  intervening  tracts 
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of  higher,  better  drained  land,  of  a  good  appearing  soil  from  a  few 
inches  to  three  or  four  feet  in  depth  of  a  yellowish  colored,  clayey 
loam  overlying  deep  gravel  deposits,  which  is  of  evident  fertility 
and  may  be  of  agricultural  value.  The  Yukla  and  the  Ed-la-yat-na 
are  the  principal  creeks  cutting  this  plateau,  their  sources  m  the 
glaciers  of  the  high  mountains.  The  Knik  River  Valley  is  a  gravel 
flood  plain  formed  by  the  glacial  detritus  carried  down  by  the 
stream;  its  forested  sides  very  steep  and  rocky,  and  unless  mineral 
exists  the  whole  valley  possesses  nothing  of  special  economic  value. 

CLIMATE. 

There  is  a  marked  climatic  difference  between  this  area  and  the 
Prince  William  Sound  region.  The  moisture-laden  southerly  winds 
deposit  their  burdens,  on  the  east  slopes  or  on  the  summits  of  the 
range  and  brighter  days  with  more  sunshine  in  summer  and  severely 
cold  weather  with  a  light  snowfall  in  winter  is  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  this  section,  more  especially  applicable  to  the  Knik  Arm 
area,  as  the  south  winds  draw  through  the  low  pass  at  the  head  of 
Turnagain  Arm  and  there  is  a  greater  snowfall,  especially  on  the 
higher  land.  The  average  tidewater  snowfall  is  not  two  feet.  Tem- 
peratures down  to  30°  and  40°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit,  are  not  un- 
common in  winter,  and  very  heavy  ice  makes  in  both  Arms,  which 
are  closed  to  navigation  from  November  to  April  15  each  year. 

FORESTS. 

No  recent  investigation  of  the  forest  conditions  was  made  and  this 
report  is  based  on  observations  made  three  years  ago,  since  which 
lime  the  advent  of  the  railroad  work  has  made  a  material  change  in 
the  economic  as  well  as  other  conditions. 

This  area  has  two  distinct  types  of  forest:  The  Turnagain  Arm 
section  has  a  mixed  stand  of  Sitka  spruce  (P.  sitchensis)  and  black 
hemlock  {T.  7nerten^iana)  (Alchek),  with  cottonwoods  {P,  halsamr- 
ifera)  along  the  streams  in  limited  quantities.  The  Alchek  is  largely 
dominant,  extending  from  tide  level  to  timber  line,  which  is  about 
1,400  feet,  with  scattered  groups  of  trees  up  to  2,300  feet.  The  spruce 
of  commercial  value  is  confined  to  the  lower  levels,  where  the  Alchek 
is  a  merchantable  tree  at  tide  level.  In  this  section  no  burnt  areas 
were  encountered  to  note  the  character  of  the  reproduction.  The  only 
waste  places  were  the  result  of  snow  slides,  in  which  alder,  with  some 
birch,  was  the  first  reproduction,  with  the  young  conifers  in  these 
thickets. 

The  average  width  of  the  best  forest  along  this  arm  is  about  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  mile  on  the  lower  levels,  timber  line  on  the  steep 
slopes  one-half  to  1  mile  back  if  measured  on  the  plane.  The  gulch 
forests  are  variable  in  length  and  width.  In  the  Glacier  Creek  Valley 
merchantable  timber  was  observed  7  or  8  miles  back  from  the  shore 
line,  with  an  average  width  of  1  mile,  reaching  an  elevation  of  1,400 
feet.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley  had  stretches  of  open  land,  with 
little  forest,  the  best  being  found  on  the  sides  and  about  halfway  up 
the  valley.  The  other  stream  valleys  were  not  visited,  but,  as  seen 
from  the  water  and  from  reports  of  miners  in  that  section,  the  forest 
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extends  back  from  the  shore  line  a  distance  of  1^  miles  to  4  miles, 
with  a  variable  width,  gradually  narrowing  toward  the  heads  of  the 
steeply  inclined  valleys. 

In  the  merchantable  stands  the  trees  above  10  inches  in  diameter 
average  about  14  inches,  the  maximum  30  inches;  trees  above  24 
inches  infrequent.  The  average  height  is  about  60  feet;  age,  160  to 
200  years;  the  stands  vanning  from  nothing  merchantable  up  to 
25,000  feet  b.  m  for  very  select  spots;  the  average  for  the  forest  area 
as  outlined,  2,000  feet  b.  m. 

Sawmill  operations  at  Hope,  on  the  south  side  of  the  arm,  devel- 
oped that  the  timber  there  (mostly  Alchek)  yielded  two  and  three 
logs  to  the  tree,  12  feet  long,  which  run  14  to  the  thousand.  Out  of 
300,000  feet  cut  for  flume  stuff  1^  inches  thick  about  4,000  feet  was 
12- inch  stuff;  most  of  it  cut  to  8  inches  to  insure  a  uniform  width  for 
flume  building.    Anything  squaring  6  inches  was  called  merchantable. 

The  timber  on  the  norm  side  or  the  arm  is  generally  better  than 
on  the  south  side,  probably  due  to  having  a  southern  exposure,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  the  future  timber  supply  for  that  section.  The 
merchantable  area  is  about  40,000  acres,  with  a  total  stand  roughly 
estimated  at  80,000,000  to  100,000,000  feet  b.  m. ;  of  this  amount  the 
Glacier  Creek  watershed  has  18,000.000  to  20,000,000  feet,  the  re- 
mainder distributed  alon^  the  shore  line  and  in  the  other  stream 
valleys.  Though  not  visited,  Rainbow  and  Indian  Creek  Valleys 
were  reported  to  have  some  of  the  best  stands. 

The  Chugach  Mountains  and  the  spur  along  Tumagain  Arm  de- 
fines the  limits  of  the  Sitka  spruce  and  the  Alchek,  the  latter  only 
found  on  the  north  slope  of  the  range  as  a  timber-line  tree  from  an 
elevation  of  1,300  feet  to  tree  limit,  at  2,800  feet.  The  forest  on  the 
Knik  Arm  side  of  th^  range  is  of  the  interior  type,  which  is  almost 
entirely  of  a  woodland  character  in  comparison  with  that  described, 
there  being  only  a  small  quantity  of  trees  suitable  for  saw  timber,  or 
even  ties  for  local  railroad  work,  and  the  scattered  trees  would  require 
too  much  road  making  to  be  gathered  for  profitable  use  in  any  other 
locality,  but  here  it  might  be  done. 

This  tjpe  of  forest  is  composed  of  the  following  species:  White 
spruce  (A  canadensis) J  black  spruce  (P.  mariana)^  white  birch 
{B.  Alaskana,  Sarg.),  red  birch  (B.  Kenaioa,  Evans  [?]),  and 
quaking  aspen  {P.  trem/uUndes)  on  the  higher  ground,  and  cotton- 
woods  (P.  baisamifera)  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  streams,  particu- 
larly in  the  mouth  of  the  Knik  River  Valley,  where  it  is  quite  plenti- 
ful but  not  in  any  large  merchantable  quantities. 

Where  burned  the  spruce  of  this  forest  area  is  succeeded  by  the 
birches  and  aspens  on  the  higher  land,  which  lies  above  the  swamps, 
and  these  are  in  time  again  succeeded  by  the  spruces,  the  decidu- 
ous trees  seemingly  affordinj^  the  needed  protection  and  shelter  to 
the  spruce  seedlings  and  sapungs  until  they  overtop  the  former. 

The  spruce  trees  are  generally  small,  those  6  inches  and  above  in 
diameter,  averaging  about  11  inches,  with  30  to  45  feet  an  average 
height,  18  or  20  inches  is  a  maximum  diameter,  and  70  to  75  feet  is 
an  extreme  height,  tiie  old  trees  showing  an  age  of  150  to  165  years. 

On  this  area  there  is  no  saw  timber  of  a  merchantable  character 
and  the  wood  has  no  merchantable  value  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, as  the  possible  development  of  this  region  will  be  in  connection 
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with  the  building  of  the  railroad  to  the  coal  mines  and  its  future 
value  is  uncertain  and  doubtful.  The  forest  is  distributed  along 
this  slope  of  the  mountains  from  tidewater  to  an  elevation  of  1,300 
to  1,400  feet  Some  of  the  best  timber  seen  was  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Knik  River,  where  trees  were  found  up  to  20  inches  in  diameter, 
and  75  feet  high,  though,  as  a  whole,  very  few  were  more  than  12 
or  14  inches  through  and  these  very  limby  close  to  the  ground.  Good- 
sized  (for  this  region)  trees  were  seen  on  the  very  steep  slopes  of  the 
sides  of  tiie  valley  at  the  mouth,  but  they  were  practically  inaccessi- 
ble. A  thousand-acre  stand  of  mixed  spruce  and  cottonwood  forest, 
about  the  mouth  of  the  river,  would  cut  about  1,000,000  feet  above  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  yield  6  to  7  cords  of  wood  per  acre  if  well 
cleaned  and  the  tree  alcfer  and  tree  willow  were  used.  The  upper 
part  of  the  Knik  Valley  was  reported  by  the  natives  as  being 
forested,  but  it  was  not  visited. 

If  the  timber  was  of  suitable  size  for  profitable  logging,  horses 
could  be  used  to  good  advantage  on  this  area,  where  the  ^ound,  as 
well  as  the  ponds,  lakes,  and  marshes,  are  all  frozen  for  six  mcmths 
of  the  year.  There  are  no  existing  stumpage  values  for  this  timber, 
and  if  it  came  into  any  demand  the  price  like  the  methods  of  sale 
would  have  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  tne  economic  conditions  which 
created  it,  as  there  is  no  present  basis  of  usage  or  values. 

The  forest  of  neither  arm  is  of  special  value  as  a  protection  cover, 
and  the  attendant  conditions  of  water  flow  for  power  and  irrigation 
is  not  to  be  considered  in  this  region,  and  the  mature  timber  could 
be  sold  from  any  part  of  it. 

The  industries  are  confined  to  the  gold  placer  digmi^  of  the 
Turnagain  Arm  section.  Crow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  fflacier  Creek^ 
has  been  the  most  important  producer^  but  it'  like  those  of  the 
south  side  of  the  arm,  is  on  the  declme.  Rainbow  and  Indian 
Creeks  have  been  staked  and  claimed  as  bein^  of  placer  value,  but 
the  present  conditions  are  not  known.  The  abuMant  snows  of  the 
high  mountains  supply  ample  water  for  all  mining  purposes,  and, 
umess  the  placers  play  out  entirely,  some  of  the  available  timber 
will  be  neeoed  for  tne  future  development  of  this  industry. 

The  Turnagain  Arm  timber  is  the  nearest  body  of  a  merchantable 
character  that  is  ^available  for  use  at  the  coal  mines  of  the  Mata- 
nuska  River  region  when  the  railroad  is  in  operation  and  the  mines 
worked,  and  no  doubt  some  of  it,  if  not  all,  will  be  utilized  for  this 
industry  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  most  important  interests  to  be  affected  by  the  inclusion  of  this 
area  in  a  national  forest  are  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  and  the 
Crow  Creek  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co.,  besides  a  number  of 
smaller  companies  on  some  of  the  other  creeks.  The  railroad  com- 
pany have  several  miles  of  grade  and  heavy  rock  work  completed 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  arm,  and  did  operate  two  sawmills 
at  the  mouth  of  Glacier  Creek,  where  they  now  have  large  quantities 
of  timber  cut.  The  mining  company  have  a  placer  camp  on  Crow 
Creek  8  miles  from  the  beach,  at  an  elevation  oi  800  feet,  and  operate 
7  gulch  and  17  bench  placer  claims,  using  a  hydraulic  plant  em- 
ploying 18  men  during  the  working  season  and  4  or  5  in  the 
winter.  They  have  1^  miles  of  ditch  and  flume  in  which  they  use 
annually  2,000  feet  b.  m.  of  timber  for  riffle  blocks,  and  they  have 
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7-J  miles  of  wagon  i-oad  from  tidewater  to  the  mines,  with  an  addi- 
tional mile  along  workings  for  a  w^ood  road. 

Their  yearly  production  is  not  known. 

The  Crow  Creek  Hydraulic  Gold  Mining  Co,  were  operating  a 
group  of  six  claims  3  miles  farther  up  the  creek,  but  this  property 
has  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  The  Rainbow  Creek  Mining 
Co.  did  claim  six  locations  on  Rainbow  Creek,  on  which  they  erected 
a  sawmill  with  a  capacity  of  20  M  per  day;  the  timber  being  cut  on 
the  mining  claims  for  use  on  the  south  side  of  the  arm. 

There  are  no  other  known  industries  of  any  kind  in  the  entire 
area. 

The  only  permanent  settlements  are  the  mining  camps  mentioned 
and  the  decadent  Indian  villap^  on  Knik  Arm,  as  follows :  Edliote<» 
29  people;  Nita,  15;  and  Kon-jart-no,  10  people,  all  near  the  mouth 
of  Knik  River.  Three  years  ago  these  natives  were  very  poor  and 
there  semed  little  likelihood  of  their  being  able  to  help  themselves, 
but  through  the  advance  of  civilization  in  that  region  they  have  no 
doubt  bettered  their  condition. 

The  only  known  alienated  lands  are  the  valid  and  many  invalid 
placer  claims  and  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  Co.'s  right  of  way. 

The  only  wagon  roads  are  those  extending  up  Glacier  and  Crow 
Creeks  to  the  placer  camps  there  situated.  From  these  camps  an 
almost  impassable  winter  trail  crosses  the  Crow  Creek  Pass  and 
down  the  Eagle  Creek  Glacier  and  stream  of  tiie  same  name,  thence 
down  the  Yiucla  and  along  Knik  Arm  to  its  head,  thence  en  route 
to  Knik  Village  or  Mantanuska  points. 

The  lumbering  carried  on  on  this  area  has  all  been  done  since  it 
was  visited  and  the  extent  of  it  is  unknown.  The  railroad  company 
have  two  mills  at  the  mouth  of  Glacier  Creek,  at  which  point  3,000,000 
feet  of  logs  had  been  cut  and  left  in  the  woods  besides  the  amount 
they  had  sawed  and  used.  The  extent  of  the  Rainbow  Creek  opera- 
tions is  not  known. 

This  Turnagain  Arm  timber  is,  through  its  isolation,  a  factor  by 
itself,  and  its  inclusion  in  a  forest  will  make  little  difference  to  the 
users  of  it.  The  local  mining  interests  need  part  of  the  timber. 
The  railroad  company  want  every  foot  of  it  they  can  get  for  con- 
struction purposes  when  work  is  resumed,  and  later' lumber  for  the 
Matanuska  coal  fields  will  either  come  from  here  as  a  short  haul, 
or  it  will  come  from  the  Prince  William  Sound  region  or  Seattle. 
If  it  w^ere  in  a  forest,  the  Government  would  be  insured  the  stumpage 
value  for  the  timber  cut,  and  the  timber  would  be  protected  from 
fire  or  other  destruction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  the  past  sawed  lumber  was  brought  from  Seattle,  the  freight 
rate  to  Sunrise  or  Hope  being  $20  per  Al,  at  these  places  worth  $40 
per  M.    Present  logging  costs  are  not  known. 

There  are  no  grazing  or  agricultural  pursuits  carried  on. 

FIRE. 

Forest  fires  are  a  serious  menace  to  all  the  timber  of  this  region. 

The  extent  of  fire  damage  on  the  Turnagain  side  is  not  known  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  some  was  done  when  the  right  of  way  for  the 
railroad  was  being  cleared.     On  the  Knik  side  destruction  of  the 
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standing  timber  by  forest  fires  is  almost  complete,  the  area  of  live 
standing  timber  being  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  original  stand. 

Fires  are  usually  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  miners,  prospectors, 
or  hunters,  though  the  deliberate  setting  of  fires  to  burn  the  rank 
growth  of  grass  which  grows  along  and  chokes  up  the  mining  ditches 
IS  not  an  unusual  occurrence  in  the  mining  districts. 

All  the  creeks  where  mining  activities  are  carried  on  are  points  of 
danger,  and  the  resumption  of  work  on  the  Alaska  Central  Railway 
is  another  serious  menace  through  the  carelessness  of  the  workers  in 
clearing  the  right  of  way,  as  well  as  the  operation  of  the  road  will 
be.  In  this  region  whenever  the  timber  is  removed  and  the  land  to 
any  extent  cleared  up  there  follows  a  rank  growth  of  a  species  of 
wild  redtop,  often  4,  5,  or  even  6  feet  in  heignt,  which  when  dry  in 
the  spring  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  fire  menace,  the  dangerous  fire  sea- 
son being  from  May  15  to  June  15  before  the  green  grass  and  leaves 
get  started,  and  it  often  continues  later  and  begins  earlier.  On  the 
Knik  side  the  fire  season  is  generally  earlier  and  often  it  is  August 
before  sufficient  rain  falls  to  eliminate  the  danger.  The  dry  season 
is  marked  by  steady  northwest  winds  and  a  clear  sky  which  ma- 
terially aids  in  spreading  the  fires  when  started,  also  assisted  by  the 
long  days  and  the  absence  of  the  night  dews  which  might  serve  to 
check  them. 

The  origin  or  history  of  the  large  burn  on  the  Knik  side  is  not 
known,  but  the  good-sized  birches  and  aspens  would  indicate  it  had 
occurred  some  15  years  ago. 

A  campaign  of  education  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  persons 
to  whom  can  be  attached  the  blame  for  forest  fires  is  the  only  method 
of  preventing  them.  The  presence  of  rangers  or  guards  at  the 
threatened  points  would  have  a  good  moral  effect  and  assist  to  keep 
the  danger  m  the  people's  mind. 

The  burned  area  on  the  Knik  side  aggregates  approximately 
135,000  acres  in  extent,  though  within  this  area  there  are  some  tracts 
of  green  forest  which  escaped  destruction.  This  burn  destroyed  most 
of  the  forest  on  that  side  of  the  mountains. 

As  the  most  serious  menace  is  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  rail- 
road, the  company  should  be  compelled  to  clean  up  the  litter  and 
debris  along  the  track  as  fast  as  the  work  progressed.  The  grass 
should  be  burned  each  spring,  under  the  supervision  of  a  forest  officer, 
before  it  became  dangerous. 

During  the  two  months  of  fire  season,  from  May  1  to  July  1  of 
each  year,  while  construction  work  was  going  on,  one  guard  for  each 
10  miles  of  active  work  would  afford  ample  protection  where  the 
railroad  hands  could  be  called  on  for  help.  After  completion  of  the 
line  few  if  any  guards  would  be  needed. 

Though  not  worked  out  on  the  ground  a  plan  to  utilize  the  open 
and  swamp  areas,  with  connecting  fire  lines  to  conserve  the  living 
timber  is  in  mind,  and  it  should  be  practical  at  a  small  expense  if 
conditions  justified  it. 

SITUATION. 

The  absence  of  settlements  other  than  the  forlorn  native  villages,  or 
the  scattering  mining  camps  of  a  few  men,  reduces  the  principal 
opposition  to  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  Co.,  who  will  object  to  it 
on  the  principle  of  being  entitled  to  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of 
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timber  from  the  public  lands  for  railroad-construction  purposes,  and 
the  company  would  no  doubt  exert  their  influence  in  opi>o6ition  to 
this  area  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service  if  con- 
sulted in  the  matter. 

The  miners  would  also  object  to  the  payment  of  stumpage  or  the 
surveillance  of  the  forest  officers  in  connection  with  their  invalid 
claims,  held  under  the  placer  mineral-land  laws  in  the  hopes  of  dis- 
posing of  the  timber  on  them  to  the  railroad  company  for  a  con- 
sideration. 

Illegal  settlements  and  operations  up  to  three  years  ago  were  con- 
fined to  the  holding  of  timber  land  as  placer  claims,  and  this  pro- 
cedure is  probably  still  in  practice,  as  well  as  holding  timber  under 
the  guise  of  homestead  claims. 

The  prices  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  living  are  the  same  as  those 
which  pertain  in  the  Prince  William  Sound  region,  as  set  forth  in 
the  inclosed  report  on  that  section. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  inclusion  of  this  area  in  the  Chugach  National  Forest  is  almost 
entirely  a  protective  measure  looking  to  the  preservation  of  what  is. 
though  small  in  area  and  inferior  in  quality,  practically  the  last  ana 
only  stand  of  commercial  forest  of  any  consequence  on  the  waters  of 
Cook  Inlet,  it  being  adjacent  to  and  a  part  of  the  Tumagain  Arm 
placer  mining  region,  which  has  produced  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  gold ;  and  even  if  it  has  passed  the  period  of  its  maximum  produc- 
tion, the  forest  is  still  of  value  to  the  miners  who  remain  there,  and 
its  existence  is  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  a  railroad,  and  unless 
forceful  measures  are  adopted  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  history 
of  the  first  50  miles  of  completed  line,  its  destruction  is  not  only 
threatened  but  insured,  so  prevalent  and  widespread  have  been  fires 
along  the  track,  an  inevitable  result  of  the  climatic  and  other  natural 
conditions  as  well  as  the  indifference  of  the  company,  matters  to 
which  attention  was  called  three  years  ago.  The  railway  company 
have,  according  to  reports,  cut  some  3,000,000  feet  of  timber  ana  len 
it  in  the  woods,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  utilized,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  their  intention  to  exploit  this  tract  of  forest  for  its  entire 
worth,  the  debris  and  refuse  to  be  left  for  fire  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion they  had  begun. 

The  Navy  Department  has  withdrawn  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
ihores  of  Resurrection  Bay^  to  be  used  as  naval  base  and  a  coaling 
station,  in  evident  anticipation  of  the  eventual  working  of  the  Mata- 
nuska  coal  fields  and  the  delivery  of  that  excellent  coal  at  this  point. 
This  fact  will  no  doubt  rouse  the  energies  of  the  railway  company  to 
hasten  the  completion  of  the  line  and,  incidentally,  the  aestruction  of 
the  timber,  which  will  also' be  a  valuable  asset  for  the  coal  miners, 
who  will  operate  in  a  region  where  even  mining  timbers  are  scarce. 

The  Turnagain  Arm  forest  is  the  important  part  of  this  addition. 
The  forest  of  the  Knik  section  is  altogether  inferior — in  fact,  of  little 
value — and  it  was  included  because  of  its  geographical  position^  the 
conditions  requiring  little,  if  an^,  additional  expeinse  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  entire  area,  and  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  watch  the 
development  of  the  reproduction  which  is  succeeding  the  original 
•orest,  information  which  will  be  of  value  in  determining  the  a!avis- 
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ability  of  extending  a  policy  of  forest  protection  to  other  parts  of 
the  interior  of  Alaska  where  the  conditions  are  the  same. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  this  "proposed  addition  No. 
2j"  here  designated  as  the  Knik  addition  to  the  Chugach  National 
Forest,  be  made. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  following  oflScers  will  be  needed  for  the  administration  of  this 
addition,  provided  railroad  work  is  carried  on : 

One  ranger,  12  months,  at  |1,200 |1,200 

Two  guards,  2  months,  at  |1.200 400 

The  ranger  to  be  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  Glacier  Creek,  where  a 
ranger  station  should  be  built,  at  a  cost  of  not  over  $500,  on  a  site  to 
be  selected  at  some  point  convenient  to  the  railroad  and  the  tidewater 
as  well.  The  ranger's  post-office  address  would  be  Sunrise,  Alaska, 
with  a  weekly  mail  service.  On  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  this 
point  ([Glacier  Creek)  a  post  office  would  probably  be  established  in 
that  vicinity  and  would  be  a  central  point  for  all  business  of  this 
section. 

The  administration  of  this  addition  would  be  under  the  officer  in 
char^  of  the  Chugach  Forest,  but  the  ranger  should  be  responsible 
for  his  district  and  be  delegated  authority  to  make  small  timber  sales 
and  grant  permits  for  trai&  or  such  minor  special  uses  as  do  not  in- 
volve any  payment  for  the  privilege. 


Department  of  Commerce, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  May  «0, 1913. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  May  19, 
1913,  requesting  certain  information  regarding  Controller  Bav  and 
Cordova,  Alaska.  I  directed  the  superint^dent  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  to  lorward  to  you  directly  a  copy  of  his  statement,  and 
I  forward  herewith  the  original. 

KespectfuUy,  E.  F.  Sweet, 

Assistant  Secretary, 
Hon.  Key  Ptttman, 

Chairmaafi  Conrndttee  on  Territories^ 

United  States  Senate, 


Department  of  CbMMERCs, 
Coast  and  Gbodehc  Survey, 

Washington,  May  20, 1913. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Hon.  Key  Pittman,  chairman 
Committee  on  Territories,  United  States  Senate,  of  May  19, 1913,  in 
regard  to  certain  information  desired  about  Controller  Say  and  Cor- 
dova, Alaska,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement : 

The  approach  to  Controller  Bay  is  from  deep  water  across  a 
short  bar  at  the  entrance,  over  which  42  feet  can  oe  carried  at  low 
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water.  The  rise  of  the  tide  is  9  feet.  The  approach  from  the  sea  is 
sheltered  by  Kayak  Island  against  prevailing  winds  and  sea.  A  com- 
plete survey  has  developed  a  good  channel  about  6  miles  long  inside 
the  bar  and  into  Controller  Say  from  two-thirds  to  one-third  mile 
wide  and  with  an  available  depth  of  36  feet  or  more  at  low  water. 
This  channel  is  distant  from  the  land  about  3  statute  miles  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  mud  flats  covered  at  high  water  and  largely  bare 
at  low  water,  rising  by  a  slight  inclination  from  the  top  of  the  steep 
sides  of  the  channel  to  the  level  of  the  land.  These  flats  are  so  nearly 
level  that  their  existence  affords  an  easy  approach  for  railways  to 
the  existing  channel  or  for  artificial  extension  of  channels  along 
railway  embankments.  The  extensive  level  surface  adjoining  affor£ 
advantages  unusucvl  in  Alaska  for  yardage,  coaling  facilities,  and 
town  sites.  As  far  as  our  information  goes  ice  would  not  form  a 
menace  to  shipping  or  structures  in  Controller  Bay.  The  channel  is 
not  buoyed  and  has  no  aids  to  navigation  at  the  present  time.  The 
distance  from  the  coal  fields  to  tidewater  or  the  cnannel  is  about  25 
statute  miles,  as  against  the  distance  to  Cordova  of  93  miles  by  way 
of  Katalla  and  76  by  way  of  Charlotte.  For  vessels  coming  from  the 
States  the  distance  to  Controller  Bay  is  about  100  nautical  miles 
shorter  than  to  Cordova.  Controller  Bay  is  an  accessible  and  safe 
harbor  and  is  adaptable  to  the  shipping  of  coal. 

The  approach  to  Cordova  leads  through  ample  depths  to  within 
5  nautical  miles  of  the  present  terminal  of  the  existing  railway.  For 
the  last  5  miles  5  fathoms  (80  feet)  can  be  carriea  to  the  wharf 
through  a  channel  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  nautical  miles  wide. 
There  is  ample  anchorage  room  at  the  head  of  Orca  Bay  and  in  exists 
ing  channels.  The  locality  is  well  protected  against  wind  and  sea. 
The  available  area  for  town  site  is  restricted  by  high  mountains. 
Adequate  coaling  facilities  can  only  be  created  by  the  utilization  of 
flats  similar  in  character  to  those  in  Controller  Bay. 

It  is  believed  that  this  statement  covers  the  questions  submitted. 

O.  H.  TriTMANN. 


Department  of  Commerce, 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

WaaMngton^  May  23^  1913. 

Hon.  Key  Pittman, 

Chairman  Corrvmittee  on  Territories^ 

United  States  Senate. 
Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Conmierce,  dated  May  22,  1913,  I  beg  to  forward  herewith,  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  reports  on  Port  Valdez,  Seward,  Resur- 
rection Bay,  and  Knik  Arm. 

I  also  append  herewith  a  table  of  sailing  distances  by  ocean  routes 
from  Seattle,  Wadi.,  to  the  harbors  reported  on. 
Respectfully, 

O.  H.  TiTTMANN,  Superintendent. 
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PORT  VALDEZ. 

This  is  the  most  northerly  ice-free  port  in  Alaska.  It  has  un- 
limited depths  to  its  head.  The  great  depths  preclude  anchorage. 
While  this  is  inconvenient,  it  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  serious  dis- 
advantage to  its  use  as  a  port.  An  inspection  of  the  chart  will  show 
that  there  are  large  flats  and  some  low  land  at  its  head,  which  can 
be  used  for  wharf  sites,  yardage,  town  sites,  etc.  The  absence  of 
anchorage  would  make  it  necessary  to  provide  wharves  or  mooring 
dolphins  to  which  vessels  could  go.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  city  uimilarly  located  on  waters  too  deep  for  anchorage 
and  where  the  flats  and  wharves  are  used.  Seattle  is  another  ex- 
ample of  a  port  on  waters  of  great  depth ;  while  the  anchorage  and 
mooring  buoys  are  used  to  some  extent,  most  vessels  go  direct  to 
the  wharves.  Port  Valdez  is  landlocked  and  is  sufficiently  protected 
provided  vessels  can  lie  at  the  wharves,  either  head  or  stern  to  the 
local  sea  that  would  be  produced  in  it  by  westerly  winds. 

O.  H.  TrTTMANN, 

Superintendent  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 


KNIK  HARBOR. 


Knik  Harbor,  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet,  has  ample  depth  (by 
taking  advantage  of  the  tide)  for  the  largest  vessels;  affords  ample 
anchorage;  is  sufficiently  protected  during  season  of  navigation; 
and  has  room  for  town  sites,  yardage,  etc.  It  is  obstructed,  however, 
by  heavy  ici3.  prohibiting  navigation  from  November  to  the  latter 
part  of  April;  the  tides  nave  great  range  (20  to  40  feet) ;  and  the 
tidal  currents  have  great  velocity  throughout  Cook  Inlet  and  Knik 
Arm,  frequently  attaining  a  velocity  of  5  knots  on  the  usual  sailing 
lines.  It  should  be  remarked,  too,  that  during  the  winter  great 
fields  and  windrows  of  very  heavy  ice  are  formed,  similar  to  that 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  winds  and 
very  strong  currents,  would  destroy  almost  any  structure  exposed 
to  it.  Temporary  wharves,  the  planking  of  which  is  removed 
during  the  winter,  are  used  under  similar  conditions  in  Bristol  Bay, 
Alaska,  for  instance;  and  might  be  used  to  advantage  at  Knik  Arm 
for  landing,  direct  from  vessels,  heavy  articles  during  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad. 

O.  H.  TrTTMANN, 

Superintendent  Urdted  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 


SEWARD,    RESrRRECTION;   BAY. 


The  remarks  on  Port  Valdez  apply  to  Resurrection  Bay  as  to 
great  depths,  available  area  for  town  site,  and  also  the  comparison 
with  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  trouble  that  vessels  have  lying  at  the 
present  wharf  is  that  they  must  lie  along  the  face  of  the  wharf 
broadside  to  the  local  sea  that  makes  up  the  bay  with  southerly 
winds.  This  will  be  obviated  by  building  wharves  along  the  eastern 
front  of  the  townsite  or  by  providing  wharves  with  slips  between  on 
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the  flats,  so  that  vessels  can  lie  at  the  wharves  head  or  stern  to  the 
local  sea  that  makes  up  the  bay  with  southerly  winds.  This  point 
is  well  illustrated  at  Seattle,  where  northerly  gales  sometimes  send 
considerable  sea  from  Puget  Sound  into  Seattle  Harbor,  and  which 
would  be  dangerous  at  times  if  vessels  had  to  lie  at  a  wharf  broad- 
side to  and  exposed  to  such  a  sea.  Seward  affords  an  available  site 
for  a  railroad  terminal  in  having  room  for  wharves,  town  site,  yard- 
age, unlimited  depths,  and  being  ice  free. 

O.  H.  TiTTMANN, 

Superintendent  Umted  States  Coast  and  Geodetw  Survey. 


Distances  in  nautical  miles  from  Seattle,  Wash.*  to — 

Controller  Bay 1. 1.% 

Cordova 1,220 

Valdez 1, 235 

Seward 1,235 

Knlk  Harbor 1,430 

O.  H.  TiTTMANN, 

Superintendent  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 


STATEMENT  OF  SECBETAST  OF  INTEBIOB  FISHEB  IN  BEOABB 

TO  BESTTBBECTION  BAT. 

[Bulletin  36,  Bureau  of  Mines,  pp.  18  and  19.] 

Seward  has  by  far  the  best  town  site  in  Alaska  which  I  saw  or 
of  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  any  knowledge.  The  town  of 
Seward  lies  at  the  head  of  Resurrection  Bay,  which  is  a  magnificent 
and  extensive  harbor,  landlocked  and  free  from  ice,  and  already 
selected  by  the  Government  as  a  naval  coaling  station,  where  smelter 
operations  may  be  one  of  the  future  industries.  The  only  criticism 
of  the  harbor  of  which  I  have  heard  is  that  the  water  is  so  deep 
that  docks  and  other  fixed  moorings  will  be  necessary  for  perfect 
safety,  but  as  this  is  also  true  of  the  harbor  of  Seattle,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  it  seems 
to  be  a  fault  that  closely  approaches  a  virtue. 


Washington^  D.  C,  May  10^  1913. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins, 

New  York,  N.  T. 

Deab  Sir  :  Under  separate  inclosure  I  send  you  by  this  mail  part  1 
of  the  official  reports  of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories,  which  contains  a  statement  by  me  in  relation  to  my 
negotiations  with  you  respecting  the  Aladka  Central  Railway.  If 
my  statement  is  in  any  way  incorrect  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
present  your  version  to  the  committee,  either  by  letter  or  in  person. 

As  1  do  not  know  your  present  address,  I  am  sending  this  m  care 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  with  a  request  on  the  envelope  that  it  be 
forwarded  to  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  John  E.  Ballains. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  28^  1913. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Pbhkins, 

76  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  forwarded  to  you  on  the  10th  instant  a  letter  of  which 
the  iticlosed  is  a  copy.  Not  knowing  your  address,  I  sent  it  iii  Care 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  with  a  request  on  the  envelope  that  it  be 
forwarded. 

Sin<3e  that  date  I  have  been  informed  that  jour  New  York  address 
is  75  Park  Avenue.  I  am  accordingly  mailmg  this  letter  and  copy 
of  my  letter  of  May  10  to  you  at  that  address.  I  am  sending  to  you 
at  this  address  also  copy  of  my  statement  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Territories  respecting  my  negotiations  with  you.  I  have  stated 
to  the  committee  only  such  parts  as  the  sub^uent  developments, 
which  you  will  recall,  gave  me  the  right  to  disclose. 

In  my  statement  I  endeavored  to  be  accurate  in  every  detail.  If 
my  statement  deviates  in  any  way  from  your  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  give  your  version  of  the 
negotiations. 

Very  truly,  yours,  John  E.  Ballaine. 

White  Pass  &  Yttkon  RotrrE, 

Chicago,  lU.,  May  H,  1919. 
Hon.  Key  Pittman, 

Chaimutn  Committee  on  Territories,  Washington,  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Senator  Pitfman  :  In  thinking  over  the  very  important 
question  your  committee  has  under  consideration,  I  can  quite  appre- 
t?iate  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  committee  in  gaining  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  conditions  in  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  terri- 
tonr  surrounding  the  transportation  business. 

In  appearing  before  your  committee  I  earnestly  endeavored  to 
deal  with  the  matter  in  an  unbiased  way  and  tried  to  make  the  cotn- 
mittee  understand  this  situation  correctly,  whether  I  succeeded  in 
doing  so  or  not.  In  constantly  turning  this  question  over  in  iriy 
mind,  as  it  is  constantly  in  my  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  all  of  the 
shareholders  interested  in  our  company,  I  can  take  my  own  case  as 
an  example  of  the  difficulties  which  must  confront  your  honorable 
body  in  gaining  a  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  as  they  actually 
exist. 

When  the  owners  of  our  property  presented  a  proposition  to  me 
to  become  associated  with  them  I  knew  little  or  nothing  about  Alaska. 
They  gave  me  access  to  all  their  reports,  even  down  to  the  minutest 
detail.  I  was  in  possession  of  several  hundred  photographs,  profiles 
of  the  line,  authentic  information  as  to  the  volume  of  traffic,  general 
mining  and  trade  conditions — ^in  fact,  every  thing  that  was  available 
in  the  way  of  records  based  on  13  years'  operations — and  yet,  with 
all  this  first-hand  information,  which  was  given  to  me  with  the  idea 
that  I  must  use  it  in  deciding  certain  things  about  the  operation  6t 
the  property,  I  could  not  (and  I  do  not  t^lieye  anyone  else  could) 
gain  a  correct  understanding  of  the  transportation  conditions  without 
seeing  the  situation  on  the  ground  and  knowing  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  met,  some  of  which  at  times  appear  almost  insurmountable. 

Now,  if  the  foregoing  statement  is  correct,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  any  committee  to  gain  a  correct  and  full  understanding 
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of  the  transportation  conditions  in  Alaska,  when  the  conclusions  they 
must  reach  in  deciding,  all  things  considered,  what  is  the  best  thing  to 
do  when  the  information  you  receive  comes  from  so  many  sources, 
each  source  having  its  own  selfish  interest  to  protect.  There  is  per- 
haps one  source  oi  information  you  have  which  ought,  in  all  fairness, 
to  be  considered  at  least  unbiased,  namely,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Taft. 

Since  returning  from  Washington,  in  rereading  that  commission's 
report,  there  is  no  possible  concmsion  that  anyone  can  arrive  at  but 
that  the  report  is  so  framed  tiiat  if  its  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions are  followed  there  can  only  be  one  result — namely,  that  of 
putting  up  Government  money  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  private 
mvestment  in  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Bailway,  controlled 
by  the  Guggenheims,  to  the  exclusion,  or  perhaps,  to  put  it  moi-e 
forcibly,  the  extermination  of  every  other  line  in  Alaska. 

In  turning  to  the  front  pages  of  this  report  and  reading  carefully 
President  Taft's  remarks  in  transmitting  it  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  it  will  be  observed  that  he  stands  sponsor  for 
the  recommendations  of  this  conmiission,  but  he  refers  to  one  thing 
which  I  believe  your  committee  ou^t,  in  all  fairness  and  justice  to 
all  other  investmentB  in  railway  lines  in  Alaska,  to  give  very  careful 
consideration.  The  point  I  refer  to  in  President  Taft's  remarks  is  as 
follows : 

If  the  new  railways  recommended  should  be  constructed  by  the  Govemm^it, 
the  question  is  necessarily  presented  as  to  whether  the  Government  should 
acquire  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  existing  lines. 

Undoubtedly  in  including  this  statement  in  the  report  which 
he  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  the 
President  in  all  his  wisdom  could  foresee  the  very  grave  danger  of 
the  United  States  Government  entering  into  a  proposition  of  financ- 
ing one  line,  now  of  private  ownership,  and  enhancing  its  value  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  lines  and  depleting  their  revenues  so 
as  to  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  operate  and  earn 
sufficient  money  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  bonded  indebtedness, 
meaning  that  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  build  a  railroad  would 
have  confiscated  private  capital. 

If  they  build  this  railroad,  there  is  only  one  way  the  Government 
can  avoid  the  question  of  confiscation  of  private  capital,  and  that 
is  to  find  some  general  scheme  which  is  acceptable  to  all  concerned 
to  purchase  outright,  control,  and  operate  all  other  existing  lines. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Government's  consideration  of  this  question  is 
of  the  gravest  importance  and  its  effects  are  far-reaching,  as  it  opens 
up  many  important  problems  to  be  solved,  which  when  once  entered 
into  must  be  enlarg^  upon  in  various  directions,  because  as  a  prac- 
tical physical  matter  the  Grovernment  can  not  undertake  to  finance, 
control,  lease,  or  operate  railroads  and  handle  them  on  any  different 
basis  than  they  are  handled  to-day  under  the  guidance  of  thoa% 
intrusted  with  private  capital. 

In  my  opinion  (and  my  opinion  is  based  to  some  extent  upon  the 
opinion  of  other  practical  railway  men,  whose  judgment  is  perhaps 
better  than  mine)  there  are  innumerable  good  sound  argjuments 
which  can  be  presented  against  Government  ownership  of  railroads, 
and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  burden  you  with  the  legal  or  larger 
questions  involved,  but  to  refer  to  a  iew  reasons  why  they  should 
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not  own  railroads  in  Alaska,  and  this  will  bring  it  down  in  concrete 
form  as  to  the  practical  question  your  committee  ought  to  consider 
at  this  time. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  Grovemment  operate  the  railroads 
and  the  coal  mines.  Should  this  be  done  a  connection  with  the  rail- 
road coming  from  the  mines  would  have  to  be  established  some* 
where  at  tidewater  by  means  of  ocean  transports  in  order  to  set  this 
coal  to  market.  If  thev  operate  the  coal  mines  this  would  deprive 
United  States  citizens  of  what  ought  to  be  their  right  to  invest  capital 
and  open  up  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  If  the  Government 
operates  the  coal  mines  far  Government  uses  only,  and  makes  some 
arrangement,  such  as  leasing  to  individuals  the  remainder  of  the 
mines  for  commercial  purposes,  then  they  are  assisting  certain  indi- 
viduals to  compete  with  other  companies  now  shipping  coal  to  the 
Pacific  coast  ports  from  interior  points  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly the  Government  would  not  want  to  operate  their  boats  at  a 
loss,  and  perhaps  the  only  way  they  could  avoid  doing  this  is  to  han- 
dle commercial  business  of  individuals  selling  coal  on  the  market. 
In  doing  this  they  would  have  a  line  of  transportation  in  direct  com- 
petition with  privately  owned  transportation  companies,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  fact  that  the  Government  would  have  accomplisned  the 
result  of  putting  new  commercial  enterprise  into  competition  with 
other  c(Hnmercial  enterprise  that  had  made  their  investments  years 
ago  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  have  a  certain  protection 
in  that  investment  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government 
rather  than  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  earn  a  reasonable  return 
on  their  investment. 

Now,  the  mere  fact  alone  that  the  United  States  Government  is  giv- 
ing consideration  to  the  question  of  constructing  a  railway  in  Alaska 
is  having  a  very  far-reaching  effect  in  financial  circles,  and  if  the 
question  were  dropped  immediately  it  w.ould  take  considerable  time 
to  overcome  the  feeling  of  unrest  that  naturally  arises  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  provide  capital.  Very  large  sums  of  money  invested  in 
many  railways  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  Canada, 
come  from  England.  Our  railway,  which  is  provided  for  by  Eng- 
lish capital,  operates  in  both  Umted  States  territory  and  Canada. 
Now,  the  United  States  Government  can  not  get  away  from  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  their  building  a  railway  in  Alaska  in  competition 
with  us  would  deprive  us  of  any  return  on  the  investment. 

The  news,  therefore,  is  spread  in  financial  circles  that  it  is  possible 
by  legislation  in  the  United  States  to  not  only  deprive  a  United 
States  railway  of  its  profits,  but  it  is  possible  to  go  further  and  de- 
prive it  of  its  earnings  in  Canada;  the  railway  being  so  geographically 
situated,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  United  States  Govemmefit  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  in  Canada  should  they  choose  to  do  so.  While 
I  do  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  all  that  the  investors  in  England  in 
American  and  Canadian  railwajr  securities  are  turning  over  in  their 
minds,  I  do  know  the  way  it  is  viewed  by  a  considerable  number,  and 
there  is  only  one  sensible  course  for  such  investors  to  pursue  in  the 
light  of  probable  Government  ownership — ^that  of  declining  to  put  up 
any  money  for  such  enterprise  until  the  question  is  finally  and  defi- 
nitely setttled.  The  effect  of  the  whole  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  to  retard  actual  development  in  railways  in  Alaska 
which  might  otherwise  progress  if  the  Government  would  find  some 
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means  of  opening  up  the  coal  mines  and  let  the  Government  owner- 
ship of  railways  alone. 

As  you  will  see  by  reviewing  my  testimony  before  your  committee, 
we  have  recently  made  additional  large  investments  in  that  region 
which  must  durmg  the  forthcoming  season  be  added  to  if  we  are  to 
earn  anything  on  the  investments  already  made.  I  am  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  raising  money  to  assist  in  enlarging  these  under- 
takings, but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  place  in  Cana(&,  the  United 
States,  England,  or  elsewhere  where  I  can  borrow  money  to  put  into 
thijs  enterprise  when  I  must  in  justice  to  those  from  whom  the  money 
is  received  say  in  advance  that  there  can  not  possibly  be  any  intere^ 
paid  on  such  money  if  the  United  States  Government  puts  a  railway 
m  competition  with  us. 

We  greatly  fear  that  through  perhaps  an  overzealous  desire  to  have 
the  Government  invest  money  in  a  railway  in  Alaska  those  who  are 
urging  that  this  be  done  may  have  presented  their  evidence  on  the 
question  in  a  way  that  might  give  the  committee  an  optimistic  im- 
pression of  the  conditions  actually  existing.  A  concrete  example  of 
this  is  afforded  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Falcon  Joslin  wrote  under  date 
of  July  9, 1912,  to  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones.  This  letter  was  written 
prior  to  the  time  consideration  was  being  given  to  Government 
ownership  of  railways  in  Alaska,  and  its  intent  was  to  have  the 
Government  eliminate  the  tax  on  Alaskan  railways  (which  I  per- 
sonally thing  should  be  eliminated),  and  the  coinmimieation  paints 
a  rather  harrowing  but  true  picture  of  every  railway  operatmg  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Joslin  goes  on  to  show  that  of  the  six  railways  there  none  of 
them  are  earning  any  money  except  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route, 
which  line,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada  after  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation, was  on  the  verg^  of  bankruptcy.  Now,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  a  prospect  of  the  United  States  Government  spending 
$50,000,000  in  Alaska  to  construct  a  railway  of  its  own,  and  Mr. 
Joslin  appears  before  the  committee  and  prasents  a  glowing  account 
of  enormous  traffic  to  be  developed  by  the  spending  of  this  money  to 
serve  a  community  that  is  already  served  by  two  transportation 
companies  who  are  barely  able  to  earn  anything  by  the  competitive 
conoitions  existing,  each  company  now  having  a  very  large  idle 
equipment  owing  to  absolutely  nothing  else  but  a  lack  of  business  to 
handle.  How  the  Government  is  going  to  create  anything  new  by 
putting  a  third  company  in  the  field  is  more  than  I  have  been  able  to 
figure  out  and  more  than  anyone  else  can  figure  out  who  will  look 
at  the  situation  squarely  as  it  actually  exists,  and  the  only  result  that 
could  possibly  happen  after  a  Government  railway  is  built  is  to  take 
the  traffic  away  from  the  two  lines  already  there.  This  is  the  thing 
we  fear  most :  The  Alaska  Railway  Commission's  report  being  very 
alluring  in  respect  to  Alaskan  traffic,  supplemented  by  those  who 
have  financial  interests  to  further  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
that  the  committee  may  gain  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  situa- 
tion and  act  upon  advice  which  we  contend  does  not  put  the  facts 
before  you  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  you  to  determine  this  question 
on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  practical  questions  we  are  up 
against  and  must  deal  with,  and  to  us  they  are  very  grave  questions. 
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It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would  aid  your  honorable 
committee  in  deciding  this  question  in  some  way  which  would  assist 
in  getting  increased  transportation  facilities  in  Alaska  without 
harming  other  interests  if  .the  committee  or  members  of  it  could  find 
the  time  to  go  to  Alaska  and  look  the  situation  over  on  the  ground 
and  get  information  on  the  question  at  first  hand  to  enable  them  to 
decioe  to  better  advantage  the  fair  and  reasonable  thing  to  do  under 
all  e:;[isting  circumstances  and  conditions. 

If  such  a  trip  could  be  arranged,  I  shall  personally  be  very  glad 
to  aid  the  committee  in  every  way  possible  to  facilitate  tihe  journey, 
and  all  of  our  records  will  be  placed  at  your  command  that  vou  may 
gain  a  clear  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  operate  railways  in 
AUska,  based  upon  16  years'  actual  experience.  If  this  suggestion 
meets  with  the  serious  consideration  ox  your  committee,  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  vou  will  advise  me  in  advance,  so  that  I  may  arrange  to 
place  our  facilities  and  records  at  your  command,  in  oorder  to  save 
your  committee  time. 

Yours,  very  truly,  O.  L.  Richeson, 

Presideni. 

P.  S, — ^I  would  respectfully  request  that  you  have  this  letter  made 
a  part  of  your  record  of  the  hearing. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  J?2, 1913. 
Hon.  Key  Pittman, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Territories^ 

United  States  Senaie,  Washingtony  D.  C, 

Mt  Pear  Senator:  In  response  to  your  request  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  information  concerning  leasing  of  mineral  lands  by  the  State 
of  Colorado,  same  being  condensed  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Horace  W, 
Haven,  mineral  superintendent  of  the  Colorado  State  board  of  land 
commissionfrs. 

The  State  of  Colorado  owns  473,732  acres  of  land,  claesified  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  as  coal  lands.  Of  this  amount 
21,640  acres  are  now  under  lease  to  private  parties,  25  leases,  covering 
an  acreage  of  16,885.55  acres,  being  nonproductive,  paying  to  the 
State  a  minimum  royalty  of  $100  per  annum. 

Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  acres  are  included  in 
10  leases  which  are  producing  coal.  These  leases  are  paving  to  the 
State  approximately  $55,000  annually,  the  total  amount  by  biennial 
periods  being  as  follows : 

For  biennial  period  ending  Nov.  30 — 

1908 1104, 456. 42 

1910 110, 134. 30 

1912 112, 585. 86 

These  leases  are  granted  for  a  period  of  five  years,  requiring  a 
minimum  royalty  to  be  paid  of  10  cents  per  ton,  mine  run,  upon  at 
least  1,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  whether  any  coal  is  mined  or  not, 
the  lessee,  however,  being  exempt  from  this  payment  during  the 
first  year  of  such  lease,  but  being  required  to  continuously  prospect 
until  coal  of  sufficient  quantity  is  found  to  justify  mining  operations. 

The  State  also  owns  a  considerable  amount  of  metalliierous  ore 
bearing  acreage,  which  is  leased  in  10-acre  tracts  for  a  royalty  of  10 
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per  cent  of  the  gross  output,  with  a  minimum  royalty  of  not  less 
than  $10  per  lot  per  annum.  Lessee  is  required  to  work  said  ground 
continuously. 

I  have  no  information  concerning  the  amount  received  by  the 
State  from  its  metal  mine  leases. 

Trusting  that  the  information  furnished  will  satisfy  your  inquiry, 
I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  F.  Caixbreath. 


Dbpartmekt  of  thb  Interior, 

United  States  GfioiiOoiCAL  Survey, 

Washington^  May  £S^  191S. 
Hon.  Key  Ptitman, 

Chmrnujm  ConmdUee  on  Territories^  United  States  Senate. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  22  requesting  information  in 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  ^^  all  the  necessary  fluxes  and  reducing 
agents  necessary  to  the  smelting  of  copper  and  other  ores  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska.''  So  far  as  my  knowleage  goes,  the  general  reply 
to  your  question  would  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Proper  mixtures  for  smelting  the  chalcopyrite  ores  of  the  coast 
region  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  siliceous  ores  found  in  the  same 
province.  The  chalcocite  ores  of  the  CSiitina  VallOT  can  be  smelted 
by  mixing  with  the  pyritic  ores  of  Prince  William  Sound. 

Should  workable  aeposits  of  iron  ore  be  found  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  limestone  would  be  available  from  near-by  sources.^  The  same 
is  true  in  the  Iliamna  Lake  region.  There  is  but  little  limestone  on 
Prince  William  Sound,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  which  has 
been  found  is  pure  enough  for  smelting^  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  limestone  is  abundant  in  the  Chitina  region.  There  is  also 
some  limestone  near  Seldovia,  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  Limestone 
also  occurs  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  but  is  rather  inaccessible.  The 
occurrence  of  limestone  has  been  reported  near  Broad  Pass,  in  the 
Susitna  Valley. 

Respectfully,  Alfred  H.  Brooks, 

Geologist  in  Charge. 

[  Telegram.  1 

Seattle,  Wash.,  June  J?,  191S. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C: 

Was  attorney  of  Alaska  Central  from  beginning  to  end.  Am  satis- 
fied that  construction  under  Frost  was  done  with  as  little  loss  as  any 
other  frontier  construction.  The  first  18  miles  furnish  no  criterion. 
Lack  of  funds  compelled  a  scant,  inadequate  construction  of  this 
section,  which  Frost  reconstructed.  The  extremely  heavy  construc- 
tion is  beyond  mile  41  and  consists  of  riprap  along  Tmiil  River, 
heavy  rock  work  over  the  second  summit,  long  and  high  trestles  on 
curves  and  over  a  loop,  7  tunnels  aggregating  3,600  feet,  5  bridges 
a^m*egating  2,500  feet,  several  miles  of  pile  driving  across  Placer 
v3ley  and  head  of  Turnagain  Arm,  protective  dikes  against  Turn- 
again  Arm  56-foot  tides  and  ice.  The  tunnels  and  much  other  work 
done  in  Placer  Canyon  in  face  of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles. 

Jambs  A.  Haight. 
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